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The Life of EDMUND SPENSER, 


HIS pleaſing and juſtly celebrated Poet was 
born in London, and educated at Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge ; where he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1572, and that of Maſter 


of Arts in 1576 ( f 


e had but little for- 


tune, and appears to have had but little intereſt, 


at his firſt ſetting out into the world; for he is ſaid to have 
ſtood for a Fellowſhip in the College, and to have miſſed it : and 
this diſappointment, together with the narrowneſs of his circum- 
ſtances, is ſuppoſed to have obliged him ſoon after to quit the 


Univerſity. 


uring his reſidence here, however, he became ac- 


quainted with Mr. Gabriel Harvey (g), of Trinity-Hall, a 
gentleman of diſtinguiſhed wit and good ſenſe, with whom he 
A 2 


( f ) This appears from the regiſter 
of the Univerſity, and is a ſufficient 
confutation of the ſuppoſition that 
Spenſer was born ſo early as 1510; 
which, though it is the date fixed 
upon his monument at Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, cannot but be erroneous. But, 
indeed, it has been ſufficiently proved 
that the inſcription upon his monu- 
ment is of no authority. Vd Mr. 
Upton's Preface to his Edition of the 


Fairy Queen, F. 10, 12. and Cib- 


cultivated 


ber's Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. 
P. 98. 

(gs) GABRIEL HARVEY was 
born at Saffron-Walden, in the county 
of Eſſex, His father was a rope- 
maker ; but he was nearly related to 
Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of 
State, He received his education at 
Chriſt-Church in Cambridge, where, 
in a ſhort time, he made ſuch a pro- 
ficiency as aſtoniſhed his tutor; and 


having taken both his degrees in arts, 
he 


I. — 
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cultivated an intimate friendſhip, which proved very ſerviceable 


to him afterwards. 


After leaving the Univerſity, he went into the North of 
England, whether to viſit any of his friends, or for any other 
purpoſe, does not particularly appear: however, during his re- 
ſidence there, he fell in love with a Lady, whom in his Paſtorals 
he has finely celebrated by the name of RosatixD, and of 
whoſe cruelty he very pathetically complains. His friend E. K. 
who wrote notes to his Paſtorals, ſays, that“ Roſalind is a 
*« teigned name, which being well-ordered, will bewray the 


he was made Proctor of the Univer- 
ſity, and became eminent for his ſkill 
in poetry and oratory. After ſome 
time he was elected a Fellow of Tri- 
nity Hall in Cambridge, and apply- 
ing himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil 
law, he obtained his grace for a de- 
gree in that faculty, and was admitted 
Doctor of laws at Oxford in 1585 
He afterwards prattiſed as an Advo- 
cate in the prerogative court of Can- 


| terbury, at London. However, we 


are told that in his elder years he 
turned his mind to aſtrology, in 
which: alſo he became eminent, and 
wrotc almanacks that were much 
eſteemed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, A copy of Engliſh verſcs 
written by him, and ſigned Hobbinol, 
(by which name he is covertly repre- 
ſented in Spenſer's Paſtorals) are pre- 
fixed to the Fairy Queer, and have 
been very highly commended. He 
publiſhed alſo 33 other Pieces, 
and particularly a treatiſe of Rheto- 
ric in Latin. Spenſer takes notice, 
that he was very highly eſteemed, 
both by Sir Philip Sydne y, and his 
friend Mr. Dyer. He lived to a great 
age, dying in the year 1630. Dr. 
Gabriel had ſome controverſies with 
Robert Green, and Anthony Wood 


. cenſures him for writing againſt Grcen 


after the death of the latter. Green 
{lays Wood) „ wrote againſt, or at 
jeaſt reflected upon. Gabriel Harvey, 
in ſeveral of his Writings; where- 
upon Harvey, being not able to bear 
his abuſes, did inhumanly trample 
upon him when he lied full low in 
his grave, even as Achilles torturcd 
the dead body of Hector.“ 

ROBERT GREEN was educated 
at the Univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Matter of 
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Arts, and was afterwards incorpo» 
rated into the Univerſity of Oxford. 
He was a man of great humour and 
drollery, and by no means deficient 
in point of wit ; but he too often 
proltituted his talents to the purpoſes 
of vice and obſcenity, He was one 
of the moſt noted Writers of his 
time, and publiſhed a very great va- 
riety of Pieces in proſe and verſe. 
Winſtanley obſerves, that he was a 
great friend to the printers by the 
many books he wrote ; but he adds, 
that he was a man fo addicted to 
pleaſure, that he drank much deeper 
draughts of ſack, than of the Helica- 
nian ſtream, He is mentioned as the 
firſt Engliſh Poct who wrote for a 
ſupport ; and, as a proſe-writer, was 
reputed maſter of a clear and elegant 
ſtyle, and numbered among the im- 
provers of our language in thoſe days. 
And as his Works contained a conſi- 
derable ſhare of licentious wit, they 
ſold well, and afforded him a conſi- 
derable incame. However, his me- 
thod of living was extremely vicious 
and irreguiar; he had, we are told, a 
very fine and deſerving woman to his 
wile, by whom he had a child, but 
whom he abandoned to penury and 
diſtreſs, laviſhing his ſubſtance on 
harlots and common proſtitutes. And 
at length, aſter a courſe of years ſpent 
in diſſipation, riot, and dchauchery, 
whereby his ſacultics, his fortune, and 
conſtitution, had been deſtroyed, we 
find him fallen ito a ſtate of great 
wictckednels, diſcaſe, and ſelt-con- 
demnation. His lituation at this time 
is ſtrongly repreſented in a letter from 
him to his Wite, itill extant, But 
notwithllanding the evidences which 
he ſcemed to give of lus repentauce 
in his latter days, his death was ſuit- 

able 
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« yery name of his love and miſtreſs, whom by that name he 
« coloureth.” What he means by © well-ordered,” ſays Mr. 
Upton, is the reducing the letters out of that confuſed ſtate, in 
which, by way of anagram, they are involved, and placing 
them in their proper order : for Spenſer 1s an anagrammatift in 
many of his names. Thus Algrind tranſpoſed is Archbiſhop 
Grindal; and Morell, —_— Elmer, or Aylmer (). How- 
ever, the real name of Roſalind has not yet been diſcovered ; 
though we are told that ſhe was a Lady of fine accompliſhments. 
As poctry is frequently the offspring of love and retirement, 
it is probable that Spenſer's genius began to diſtinguiſh itſelf 
about this time; for the SHEPKERD's CALENDAR, Which is ſo 
full of his ſucceſsleſs paſſion for Roſalind, was the firſt of his 
Works of any note. This he addreſſed, by a ſhort dedication 
in verſe, to Sir Philip Sydney, concealing himſelf under the 
humble title of ImmeriTo (:). It was his friend Gabriel 
Harvey, as Mr. Upton informs us, that introduced Spenſer to 
Sir Philip Sydney (4), and Sydney recommended him to the 
Earl of Leiceſter. And it appears from many paſſages in his 


Paſtorals, that he often viſited at Penſhurſt in Kent, 


able to his life; for he died of a ſur- 
feit gotten by cating too great a quan- 
tity of pickled herrings, and drink- 
ing Rheniſh wine with them, Soon 
after his death, in the ſame year, was 
publiſhed in 4th. in black letter, 
„The Kepentance of Robert Green, 
% Maſter of Arts; wherein, by him- 
« ſelf, is laid open his looſe life; 
« with the manner of his death.“ 
The following are the titles of a few 
of his Pieces: 1. Euphues his cenſure 
to Philautas, Lond. 1387. 4to. 2. 
Nuſquam ſera eſt: or, a treatiſe de- 
cyphering thoſe paxticular vanities 
that hinder youthful gentlemen from 
attaining to their intended perfections. 
g. The Hiſtory of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay; à dramatic perform- 
ance. 4. Doraſtus and Fawnia. 5. 
Tully's Loves. 6. Philomela, the 
Lady Fitzwalter's Nightingale. 7. 
Green's Arcadia. 8, A Farewell to 
Folly. 9. Monardo: the Tritame- 
ron of Love; wherein certain plea- 
ſant conceits, uttered by divers wor- 
thy perſonages, are perfectly dif- 
courled ; and three doubtful queſ- 
tions of love moit pithily and plea- 
ſantly diſcourſed; ſhewing to the 


wile, how to ule love; and to the 
zond, how to eſchew lutt ; and yield- 


At this de- 
lightful 


ing to all both pleaſure and profit. 


gto. 1584, 
() Preface to the Fairy Queen, 


P. 13. 
i ) Hughes's Life of Spenſer, P. 3. 
k | This is quite inconſiſtent with 
a Rory which has been often told, 
and according to which Spenſer was 
introduced to Sydney in a very diffe- 
rent manner. It is ſaid, that our Poct 
was an entire ſtranger to Sir Philip 
when he began to write his Fairy 
Queen; and that he took occaſion t- 
go to Leiceſter-Houſe, and introduce 
himſelf by ſending in to Sir Philip a 
copy of the ninth canto of the elt 
book of that poem. Sydney was 
much ſurprized with the defcription 
of deſpair in that canto, and is ſaid to 
have ſhewn an unuſual kind of trant- 
port on the diſcovery of fo new and 
uncommon a genius, Alter he had 
read ſome ſtanzas, he turned to his 
Steward, and bad him give the perſon 
who brought thoſe verſes fifty pounds; 
but upon reading the next itanza. he 
ordered thc ſum to be doubled. The 
Steward was no leis ſurprized than 
his maſter, and thought it his duty to 
make ſome delay in executing fo ſudden 
and laviſh a bounty; but upon rcad- 
ing one ſtanza mort, Sir Philip rai ſed 
the 
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lighiſul place, with the accompliſhed Sydney, he ſtudicd poetry 
and philoſophy, eſpecially the Platonic, which is interwoven in 
kis poems (7). Here he wrote his eleventh eclogue, Novem- 
ber; as he is alſo ſuppoſed to have done his tenth, October. 
Though it was a very favourable circumſtance for Spenſer, to 
be introduced to Court by Sir Philip Sydney, = he did not 
reap all the advantage from it which might have been expected. 
He was, indeed, created Poet-laureat to Queen Elizabeth ; but 
for ſome time he only wore the barren laurel, and poſſeſſed the 
lace without any penſion. The Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh, not- 
withſtanding his great abilities, had not, it ſeems, much poeti- 
cal taſte ; and is reported to have prevented, from ſome motive 
or other, the Queen's intended bounty to our Poet (J). How- 
ever, Spenſer ſent the three firſt books of his Fairy Queen, 


when printed, to Burleigh, with a ſonnet complimenting him as 


the gratuity to two hundred pounds, 
and commanded the Steward to give 
it immediately, leſt, as he read tur- 
ther, be ſhould he tempted to give 
away his whole eſtate. From this 
time, we arc told, he admitted Spen- 
er to his acquaintance and converſa- 
tion, and prepared the way for his be- 
mg known and received at Court, 
But this ftory, though frequently re- 
Iated, appears to have had no tounda- 
tion. Vid. Preface to Upton's edition 
ef the Fairy Queen, P. v. and alſo 
Biograph. Britan, art. Spenſer, note F. 
where this {tory is treated as a fiction, 
and ſor good reaſons; though a little 
farther, in the ſame volume of that 
work, in Sir Philip Sydney's article, 
the tame ſtory is related as a fact. 

( f}) Mr. Upton ſays, that “ Sydney 
ſoon diſcovered our Poet's genius 
was formed for more ſublime ſub- 
jects (than thoſe he had hitherto at- 
iempied) ; and perſuaded him “ for 
* trumpets ſtern to change his oaten 
& reeds” And as I have very little 
doubt myſelf but that Sir Calidore 
typically repreſents the Arcadian 
Shepherd; fo in the VIth book, 
canto 10. where Calidore by his ab- 
rupt arrival drives away the rural 


graces, and all fly the field, 


% All ſave the ſhepherd, who for fell 
deſpne 
« Of that diſpleaſure broke his 
bagpipe quite. 
The Poet ſems to allude to Sir 
Philip Svdacy's forcing hun to leave 


the 


his rural retreats for the Court, and 
bis ruſtic for the Epic Muſe : for 
Colin Clout there mentioned is Spen- 
ſer.” ----Preface to the Fairy Queen, 
. 1 

/) To this purpoſe we are told the 
following ſtory. It is ſaid, that upon 
Spenſer's preſenting ſome poems to 
the Queen, the ordered him a gratuity 
of 100]. but the Lord-Treaſurer ob- 
jecting to it, ſaid with ſome ſcorn of 
the Poet, What! all this for a ſong ? 
The Queen replied, Then give him 
what is reaſon, Spenſer waited for 
ſome time, but had the mortification 
to find himſelf diſappointed. Upon 
this he took a proper opportunity to 
preſent a paper to Queen Elizabeth, in 
the manner of a petition, in which he 
reminded her of the order ſhe had 
given in the following lines. 


*I was promiſed on a time 

To have reaſon for my rhyme; 

© From that time unto this ſeaſon, 

I received nor rhyme nor reaſon.” 


Hereupon the Queen, we are told, 
after — reproving the Treaſurer. 
immediately directed the payment of 
the 100l. ſhe had firſt ordered. But 
there is ſome reaſon to doubt the 
truth af all this; for the ſame ſtory is 
told of another Poet of that age, 
of a much inferior reputation to 
Spenſer, to whom the ſame verſes are 
alſo attributed. id. Birch's Me- 
moirs of the Reign of 2. Elizabeth, 
Vol. I. P. 131, 
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the Atlas of the State, yet at the ſame time ſhewing ſome dif- 
dence of his Lordſhip's regard for poetry, in excuſing his un- 
fitly preſenting thoſe rhimes. The ſonnet is as follows: 


„% To the Right Hon. the Lord BuxLercyn, Lord 
« High Treaſurer of England. | 


e To you right noble Lord, whoſe careful breaſt 
To menage of moſt grave affairs is bent 
« And on whoſe mighty ſhoulders molt doth reſt 
„The burthen of this kingdom's government 
« As the wide compaſs of the firmament, 
« On Atlas mighty ſhoulders is upſtay'd; 
« Unfitly I theſe idle rhimes preſent, 
« The labour of lolt time, and wit unſtay'd : 
« Yet if their deeper ſenſe beinly weigh'd, 
« And the dim veil with which from common view 
«« Their fairer parts are hid, aſide be laid, 
«© Perhaps not vain they may appear to you. 
« Such as they be, vouchlafe them to receive, 
« And wipe their faults out of your cenſure grave, 


« E. 8. () 


But it ſhould ſeem, that the preſent was not received by the 
Lord-Treaſurer in a manner agreeable to our Poet, ſince in the 
introduction to the fourth book of the Fairy Queen, he is ſup- 
poſed to refle& upon that Stateſman's diſlike of his poem in the 
ſollowing lines. | 


The rugged forehead that with grave foreſight 
« Wields kingdoms, cauſes, and affairs of State, 
«© My lower rhimes, I wot, doth ſharply wite, 
for praiſing love.” 


He is alſo ſuppoſed to allude to the diſcouragement he re- 
ceived from the "Treaſurer in the following lines: 


« O grief of griefs | O gall of all good hearts! 

« To ſee that virtue ſhould eſpiſed be 

«« Of ſuch as firſt were rais'd for virtue's parts, 

« And now broad-ſpreading like an aged tree, 

Let none ſhoot up that nigh them planted be. 
„ O let not thoſe of whom the muſe is ſcorn'd 
« Alive or dead be by the muſe adorn'd.” 


And in his Morne Hurnard's Tart, Spenſer has paiated 
the unhappineſs of being obliged to depend on Court-favour in 
the moſt lively and ſtriking colours. 


Full little knoweſt thou who haſt not try'd, 
What hell it is in ſuing long to bide, 


n) Fid, Sonnets prefixed to Mr. I'rton's edition of the Fairy Queen. 
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To loſe good days that might be better ſpent, 
To waſte long nights in penſive diſcontent ; 

« 'To ſpeed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 
« 'To have thy Prince's grace, yet want her Peers ; 
To have thy aſking, yet. wait many years; 

* To fret thy foul with croſſes and with care; 

« To eat thy heart thro* comfortleſs deſpair ; 

% To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 

« To ſpcnd, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


In 1579, Spenſer is ſaid to have been ſent abroad by the Earl 
of Leiceſter ; but in what ſervice does not appear: and indeed 
ſome are of opinion, that though he was nominated as an Agent 
for ſome foreign butineſs, he never actually went (»). How- 
ever, he attended the Lord Grey of Wilton, who was appointed 
Lord-Deputy of Ireland, in the quality of his Secretary, the 
following year. He diſcharged the duties of his poſt with great 
abilities and integrity ; but the Lord Grey being recalled in 
1582, Spenſer returned with him to England, where he ſeems to 
have continued till the much-lamented death of his patron Sir 
Philip Sydney, in 1586, which greatly affected him. He ſoon 
after obtained a grant from the Queen of upwards of three thou- 
ſand acres of land, in the county of Corke, in Ireland (e). 
This Royal bounty carried him again, in 1587, to that king- 
dom, where he entered upon his eſtate, and enjoyed an happy 
tranquillity, having for his reſidence the caſtle of Kilcolman, a 
ſeat of the Earl of Deſmond, (which had been forfeited by that 
Nobleman's rebellion), and the river Mulla, which he has more 
than once ſo beautifully introduced in his poems, ran through 
his grounds. In this agreeable retreat, he reſumed his great 
Work, the Fairy QUEEN, and was thus employed in 1589, 
when Sir Walter Raleigh, with whom he had been ſeveral years 
acquainted, touching, in his return from the Portugal expedi- 
tion, upon Ireland, in order to take a view of a grant of — 

there 


Leiceſter and Sydney, and after their 


(n) Vid. Biograph. Britan. art. 
deaths to the Earl of Eſſex; that he 


Spenſer, note I, 


(e) Mr. Upton obſerves, that © it 
may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange at firſt 
light, that one of ſuch acknowledged 
merit could procure from the pa- 
:ronage of his great friends no pre- 
ferment or place of profit in England, 
But if it be conſidered, that places 
and place-men were not quite ſo nu- 
merous in the reign of Queen Ei1za- 
beth, as in modern times ; that the 
church, in her reign, was the proper 
place for learned Clerks to leck for 


preferment ; that he had joined him 


felf to the puritanical party, firſt to 


had abuſed notoriouſly Biſhop Ayl- 
mer, and praiſed Archbiſhop Grin- 
dal; which was not altogether fo 
well received, neither by the Queen 
nor her Courtiers, nor the Lord- 
Treaſurer, to whom he was always in 
oppoſition. Theſe reaſons well 
weighed, I think the wonder 1s, not 
that he got no preferment in Eng- 
land, but that he ſhould be able to 
obtain from the Queen a grant of any 
of the forfeited lands in Ireland,” 
Preface, P. 17, 18, 
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there which he had obtained from the Crown, made a trip to ſee 
his old friend Spenſer. The poem called “ Colin Clout's come 
« home again,” in which Sir Walter is deſcribed under the name 
of „the Shepherd of the Ocean,” is a beautiful memorial of 
the friendſhip between them, which took its riſe from a ſimila- 
rity of taſte in literature and the polite arts. Sir Walter invited 
Spenſer to accompany him to England, which he accordingly 
did; and Raleigh did him ſome good offices at Court, How - 
ever, he returned again to Ireland in 1591; and ſome time after 
he became a more Recefaful lover than he had been when he 
courted Roſalind, For the collection of his SonNneTs are a 
kind of ſhort Hiſtory of the progreſs of a new amour, which 
we fir d ended in marriage, and gave occaſion to an excellent Epi- 
thalamium, written by himſelf. 

In 1596, Spenſer again returned to England, and in that year 
publiſhed at London in 4to. the ſecord part of the Fairy Queen, 
containing the ſourth, fiſth, and ſixth books, together with the 
four Hymns or BEAUr x, dedicated to the Counteſs of Cum- 
berland. The following year he went back to Kilcolman ; but 
had not been there above twelve months, when the Earl of Ty- 
rone broke out into open rebellion, and having diſperſed the 
forces which were ſent againit him by the Earl of Ormond, he 
ravaged and ſpoiled the whole county of Corke ; fo that Spen- 
ſer was forced to ſeek his ſafety in his native country, accompa- 
nied by his wife, leaving his eſtate in Ireland to be plundered 
by the rebels, who are ſaid to have carried off his goods, and 
burnt his houſe, with a little child in it. He did not long ſur- 
vive theſe calamities, which reduced him to a ſtate of abſolute 
dependence and great indigence, under which he languiſhed till 
his death, which happened at the cloſe of the year 1598, or the 
beginning of the following year (y), when he is ſuppoſed to 
have been about forty-five years of age. a 

Camden ſays, that Spenſer was born under ſo favourable an 
«*« aſpect of the Muſes, that he ſurpaſſed all the Engliſh Poets of 
«« former times, not excepting Chaucer himſelf, his fellow-citi- 
«© zen. But by a fate which ftill follows Poets, he always 
*« wreſtled with poverty, though he had been Secretary to the 
Lord Grey, Lord-Deputy of Ireland. For ſcarcely had he 
there ſettled himſelf in a retired privacy, and got leiſure to 
write, when he was by the rebels thrown out of his dwelling, 
plundered of his goods, and returned into England a poor 
man, where he ſhortly after died, and was interred nt Weſt- 
ininſter, near to Chaucer, at the charge of the Earl of Eſſex, 
* his hearſe being attended by Poets, and mournful elegies and 
ems, with the pens that wrote them, thrown into his tomb.” 


L Bur notwithſtanding this account by Camden of Spenſer's 
CCcatl:C burial, it has been ſuppoſed that he really died in Irc- 
Vol. IV. 1. B land, 


( p Pi. Biograph, Britas. 
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land. Mr. Drummond of Hawthronden, an ingenious Scottila 
gentleman, had an intimate correſpondence with all the gen» 
viles of his time who refided in London, and particularly with 
the famous Ben Johnſon, who had ſo high an opinion of Mr. 
Drummond's abilities, that: he took a journey into Scotland, in 
order to converſe with him, and ſtayed ſome time at his houſe at 
Hauthronden. After Ben Johnſon departed, Mr. Drummond, 
careful to retain what paſted between them, wrote down the 
heads of their converſation; which is publiſhed amongſt his 
poems and hiſtory cf the five James's, Kings of Scotland. 
Among other particulars are the following.“ Ben Johnſon 
told me, that S penſer's cools were robbed by the Iriſh in Deſ- 
„ mond's rebellion, his houſe and a little child of his burnt, and 
he and his wite nearly eſcaped ; that he,afterwards died in 
« king-irreet (4) by abſolute want of bread; and that he re- 
„ futed twenty pieces ſent kim by the Earl of Filex(r), and 
gave this antwer to the perſon who brought them, that he 
„Was ſure he had no time to ſpend them (5).” It may be al- 
ledged as a preſumption in favour of tHe ſuppoſition that Spen- 
fer died in Ireland, that he appears to have left ſome deſcendants 
in that kingdom (7); and it may be alſo urged, that if he lite- 
rally died for want, according to Johnſon's account, 1t is more 
provable that this hould happen in Dublin than in Lendon, as 
he may reaſcnably be ſuppeſed to have had many more friends 
and acquaintance in the latter city than in the former. How- 
ever, it may be obterved in ſapport of Camden's account, that it 
appears always to have been the prevailing opinion, that Spenſer 
wes buzicd in Weſminfer-Abbey ; and as Camden was upwards 

ot 


According to C:bber, King- came over from Ireland. in King 

Street. Dublin. is nere meant William's reign, to ſolicit the fame 

The Earl of Elſcx was ſen: „ affair, and brought with him let- 

ever ta Ircland as Lord-Licutenant © ters of recommendation as a de- 

of that kingdom, in March, 1598-9. „ ſcendant- of Spenſer. His name 

, -1DBer's Lives of the Poets, © procured him a favourable recep- 

Vol. I. P 97. 96 © tion; and he applied himſelf par- 

Mr. Hughes favs, “ I find no * ticularly to Mr, Congreve, by 

$5 nie fam! \pen- © whom. he was generoutiy recom- 

4. jet behird hm. only tat. in © mended to the favour of the late 

5 tne few particulars of his lite pre- Earl of Halifax, who was then at 

«© $xc3to the !; dio ce F his © the head of the Treaſury ; and by 

Vi it is ſail that his groat- that means had obtained his fur. 

„ Hogolin Spen v, eter the 4% This man was ſomewhat advanced 

t King Charles the Second, in vears, and might be the fam? 

| : byite Cope Claims „ mentioned before, who had pole 

10 ot the lands as could de © üb recovered only ſome part of 

have 0 ers. e etate at firnl. or had been di- 

* this were true er not, I. Aurbed in the poſſeſſion of it. He 

Ceter nine: bu: 1 think I could give no account of the 

66 CUSAL not 0 or-: ande- + Works of his anceitor which are 

« very remazaahe paliece, of „ wanting, end which are therefore 

. k 1 reazer much „ in 211 prodabiuty wiccoverably 
beiter alurance; that a Ppertea © zes. -Life of Spenſer, P. 21, 22 
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ef twenty years older than Ben Johnſon, he was likely to be 

beſt acquainted with the truth of this affair; and it may allo 

- conſidered, that we have Johnſon's account only at ſecond- 
and, 

Among Aubrey's manuſcripts at Oxford, (Muſ. Aſhmol.) 
there is one, which contains “ an account of Engliſh Writers, 
particularly our Pocts, with many of whom Aubrey was inti- 
*« mately acquainted, and contains ſeveral new and curious 
©« anecdotes of their Lives.” And Mr. Warton, in his Life of 
Dean Bathurſt, has tranſcribed the following as a ſpecimen. 
«« Mr. Edmund Spenſer was of Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge. 
He miſt the Fellowſhip there, which Biſhop Andrews got. He 
* was an acquaintance and frequenter of Sir Eraſmus Dryden; 
& his miſtreſs Roſalind was a kinſwoman of Sir Eraſmus's Lady. 
© The chamber there at Sir Eraſmus's, is ſtill called Spenſer's 
Chamber. Lately in the College, taking down the wainſcot 
of his chamber, they found abundance of cards, with ſtanza's 
of the Fairy Queen written on them, From John Dryden, 
*& Poet-laureat, Mr. Beeſton ſays, he was a little man, wore 
„ ſhort hair, a little band, and little cuffs ( «).'*—The Works 
of Spenſer, which are now extant ( wv), are as follows: 

I. © The Shepherd's Calendar.” Three editions were pub- 
liſhed of this by the Author at London, in 1579, in 1586, and 
In 1590. 

II. Muiopotamos ; or the fate of the Butterfly.“ 

HI. «+ Complaints,” containing ſundry ſmall poems of the 
world's vanity ; as, 1. The ruins of time. 2. The tears of the 
Muſes, 3. Virgil's gnat. 4. Proſopopœia; or Mother Hub- 
bard's tale. 5. The ruins of Rome, by Bellay. 6. Viſions of 
the world's vanity. 7. Bellay's viſions. 8. Petrarch's viſions. 

IV. © Aſtrophel; an eclogue, or paſtoral elegy, on the death 
« of Sir Philip Sydney.“ Lond. 1595. 

V. Colin Clout's come home again.” Lond. 1505. 

VI.“ Four Hymns on Love.” Dedicated to the Counteſs of 
Cumberland. Lond. 1596. 

VII.“ A View of the State of Ireland.” This is the only 
treatiſe we have written by Spenſer in proſe. It is a valuable 
and curious performance, and contains many ingenious and ju- 
dicious obſervations. 

VIII.“ An Elegy upon the death of the noble and virtuous 
% Douglas Howard.“ c 

IX.“ The Mourning Muſe of Theſtylis.“ 

X. An Elegy, or Friend's Paſiion for his Aſtrophel.“ 

B 2 XI. Amoretti, 


1) Life of Dean Bathurſt, P. 134. Spenſer, P. 20. Amongt theſe the 


ww) It appears that Spenſer wrote moit coniiderable were nine come- 
many Pieces, winch are now cniirely dics, in imitation of the comedies of 


ioit.--Vid. Cibber's Lives of the Poets, his admired Artofto, inſcribed with 
Vol, I. P. 200; and Hughes's Lite of he names of the nine mules. 
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XI. © Amoretti, or Sonnets, &c.” with the © Epithalamium 
* on his marriage,” and ſome other ſmall poems, - 

XII. The Fairy Queen (x).” This is our Author's capi- 
tal Work, and which hath deſervedly procured him an immor- 
tal reputation. It may be proper here to give ſome account 
of the plan of this celebrated poem, and which we ſhall there- 
fore do in the words of the ingenious Mr. Warton ; after pre- 
miſing that the Fairy Queen is formed upon the model of Ar1- 
vito, which was agrecable to the taſte of that age, and conſiits of 
allegories, cnchantments, and romantic expedicions, conducted. 
by Knights, Giants, Magicians, and fiftitious Beings. © The 
Poet ſuppoſes, that the Fairy Queen, according to an eſtabliſhed 
annual cuſtom, held a magnificent feaſt, which continued twelve 
days; on each of which, reſpectively, twelve ſeveral complaints 
are preſented before her. Accordingly, in order to redreſs the 
injuries which were the occaſion of theſe ſevera! complaints, ſhe 
diſpatches, with proper commiſſions, twelve dificerent Knights, 
each of which, in the particular adventure allotted to him, 
proves an example of ſome particular virtue, as, of holineſs, 
temperance, juſtice, Chaſtity; and has one complete book aſ- 
tioned to him, of which he is the hero. But beſides theſe tiwolve 
Knights, ſcverally exempliſying twelve moral virtues, the Foet 
has conſtituted one principal Knight, or general hero, viz. 
Prince AxTkur., This perſonage repreſents magnificence; a 
virtue which is ſuppoicd to be the perfection cf all the reſt. He 
moreover aſliſts in every book, and the end of his actions is to 
diſcover, and win, GLORIAN A, or Glory. In a word, in this 
character the Poet profeſſes to pourtray, the image of a brave 
Knight perfected in the twelve private moral virtues ().“ 

Many objections have been made both to the plan and execu- 
tion of the Fairy Queen. Mr. Thomas Rhymer fays, that 
«© Spenſer may be reckoned the firit of our heroic Poets, He 
had a large ſpirit, a ſharp judgment, and a genius for heroic 
pocſy, perhaps above any that cver wrote ſince Virgil, But our 
mis fortune is, he wanted a true idea, and loft himfeif by follow- 
ing an unfaithful guide. "Though behdes Homer and Virgil, he 
had read Taito, yet he rather tuffered himſelf to be miſled by 

Arioſto; 


( x) Spenſer intended that this * new cantoes, the only remains of a 
poem hond confitt of twelve books, © loſt book, intitled, The Legend of 
but ro nene than fix were ever pub- 4 Conllancy.“ It is reported that 
line. The brit three books were the fix laſt books of the Fairy Queen 
pubuſtcd by the Author at London were loſt by Spenſer's ſervaat, whom 
in Folio, in 1390. The ſecond edition he had in halte ſent before him into 
of theſe, with elterations and addi- England; but there is rcaſon to doubt 
tions, and hae rew books, were alſo the trith of this, 
pubithcd by tte Author at London, (y) Obſerva ions on the Fairy 
in 139; audaher his death, in 1609, Qucen of Spenſer, by Thomas War- 
a third cdition came out, intitled, ton, R. A, Vol. I. P. 4, 5 edit. 1763, 
Ihe Fairy Queer, containing two | +2 
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Arioſto; with whom, blindly rambling on marvellous adven- 
tures, he makes no conſcience of probability. All is fanciful 
and chimerical, without any uniformity, or without any founda- 
tion in truth. In a word, his poem is perfect Fairy Land.” 
Dryden ſays, that the Engliſh have only to boaſt of Spenſer 
and Milton in heroic poetry, who neither of them wanted ei- 
ther genius or learning to have been perfect Poets, and yet both 
of them are liable to many cenſures. For there is no unifor- 
mity in the defign of Spenſer ; he aims at the accompliſhment 
of no one action; he raiſes up an hero for every one of his ad- 
ventures, and endows each of them with ſome particular moral 
virtue, which renders them all equal, without ſubordination or 
preference. The original of every Knight was then living 
in the Court of Queen Elizabeth; and he attributed to each of 
them that virtue, which he thought was moſt conſpicuous in 
them : an ingenious piece of flattery, though it turned not 
much to his account. His obfolete language (z), and the 
ill choice of his ſtanza, are faults but of the ſecond magnitude. 
For notwithſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill intelligible, at leaſt after 
a little practice; and. for the laſt, he is the more to be admired, 
that labouring under ſuch a difficulty, his verſes are ſo numerous, 
1 and ſo harmonious, that only Virgil, whom he has 


pfofeſſedly imitated, has ſurpaſſed him among the Romans, and 
oy Waller among the Engliſh.” 

Mr. Hughes obſerves of the Fairy Queen, that „“ the chief 
merit of this poem conſiſts in that ſurprizing vein of fabulous 
invention which runs through it, and enriches it every where 
wich imagery aud deſcriptions more than we meet with in any 
other modern poem. The Author ſeems to be poſſeſſed of a 
kind of poetical magic; and the figures he calls up to our view 
riſe fo thick upon us, that we are at once pleaſed and diſtracted 
by the exhuuttieſs variety of them; ſo that his faults may in a 
manner be imputed to his excellencies. His abundance betrays 
him into exceſs, and his judgment is over-borne by the torrent 
of his imagination.“ Upon the whole, it is juſtly obſerved by 
Mr. Warton, that“ if the Fairy Queen be dellitute of that ar- 
rangement and economy which epic ſeverity requires, yet we 
ſcarcely regret the loſs of theſe, white their place is ſo amply 
ſupplied by ſomething which more powerfully attracts us: ſome- 
thing, which engages the affections, the feelings of the heart, 
rather than the coid approbation of the head. If there be any 
poem, whole graces pleuie, becauſe they are ſituated beyond the 

reach 


(=) Spenſer greatly affected the the praſtice of many of his cotempo- 
le of old Englith words and phraſes, rary Writers, who had adulterated, 
ſuch as were oblolcte even in his according to his judgment, the purity 
time. He 1s ſuppoſed to have done of the Englith ton zue, by various in- 
this partly with a view of giving a novations from the Spaniſh, Freuch, 
catt of antiquity to his Writings; and Latin, and Italian. 

* appeers that he was diſguſted with 
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reach of art, and where the force and faculties of creative ima- 
gination delight, becauſe they are unaſſiſted and unreſtrained b 
thoſe of deliberate judgment, it is this. In reading Spenſer, if 
the critic is not ſatisfied, yet the reader is tranſported (4).“ 


As a ſpecimen of Spenſer's manner, we ſhall ſelect from this 
celebrated poem the deſcription of Prince Arthur, when he is 
firſt introduced, as meeting with Lady Una, or Truth. 


« At laſt ſhe chanced by good hap to meet 

« A goodly Knight, fair marching by the way, 

«© Together with his *Squire, arrayed meet: 

« His glittering armour ſhined far away, 

« Like glancing light of Phoebus brighteſt ray; 

«« From top to toe no place appeared bare, 

«< 'I hat deadly dint of ſteel endanger may: 

« thwart his breaſt a bauldrick brave he ware, 
That ſhin'd, like twinkling ſtars, with ſtones moſt 

precious rare : ; 


« And in the midſt thereof one precious ſtone 


Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 

„ Shap'd like a Lady's head, exceeding ſhone, 

Like Heſperus amongſt the leſſer lights, 

And ſtrove for to amaze the weaker lights ; 

«© 'Thereby his mortal blade full comely hung 

* In ivory ſheath, ycarv'd with curious flights ; 

„ Whoſe hilts were burniſh'd gold, and handle ſtrong 
« Of mother-pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. 


4 


* 


His haughty helmit, horrid all with gold, 

© Both glorious brightneſs and great terror bred: 
« For all the creſt a dragon did enfold 

„With preedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings ; his dreadful hideous head, 

1% Clole couched on the bever, ſecm'd to throw 

« From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red ; 

* 'That ſudden horror to faint hearts did ſhow : 

ce nd ſcaly tail was ſtretch'd adown his back full low. 


« Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 
«© A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diverſly, 
Wich ſprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreſt, 
«© Did ſhake, and ſeem'd to dance for joliity ; 
« Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 
On topof green Selinis all alone, 
Wich bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
«© VM hoſe tender locks do tremble every one 
e At cvery little breath, that under Heaven is blown, 
% N18 


(4) Obſervations on the Fairy Qucen, Vol. I. P. 16. 
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5 6“ His warlike ſnield all cloſely cover'd was, 
„Ne might of mortal eye be ever ſeen 7 
ö * Not made of ſteel, nor of enduring braſs, 
1 * (Such earthly metals ſoon conſumed been) 
| «© But all of diamond perfect pure and clean 
« It framed was, one maſſy entire mould, 
« Hewu out of adamant rock with engines keen; 
That point of ſpear it never percen could, 
Ne dint of direful ſword divide the ſubitance would. 


The ſame to wight he never wont diſcloſe, 
© But whenas monſters huge he would diſmay, 
% Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 
« Or when the flying Heavens he would affray: 
« For fo exceeding ſhone his gliſt'ring ray, 
« That Phœbus golden face it did attaint, 
« As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay ; 
« And ſilver Cynthia waxed pale and faint, 


« As when her face is ſtain'd with magic arts confiraint. 
2 


« No magic arts hereof had any might, 

% Nor bloody words of bold enchanters call; 

« But all that was not ſuch as ſzem'd in ſight 

« Before that ſhield did fade, and ſudden fall: 

« Ard when him liſt the raical routs appal, 
Men into ſtones therewith he could tranſmew, 

« And ſtones to duſt, and duſt to nought at all 

© And when him liſt the prouder looks ſubdue, 
He would them gazing blind, or tarn to other hue. 


« 


Ne let it ſeem that credence this exceeds; 

«« For he that made the ſame, was known right well 

© To bave done much more admirable deeds, 

«© It Merlin was, which whilom did excel 

« All living wights in might of magic ſpell : 

«© Both ſhield, and ſword, and armour all he wrouelt 
For this young Prince, when firit to arms he fell ; 
But when he died, the Fairy Queen it brought 

«& To Fairy land; where yet it may be ſeen, it ſought.“ 
Faiky QUEEN, Book 1. Canto vii. Stanza 29--- 36s 


We ſhall conclude with the two following Stanzas, in the third 
Canto of the ſecond Book, being Belphœbe's ſpeech in praiſe of 
true glory, which is repreſented as attainable caly by Rudy, aud 
Pains, and labour. 


6 Whoſe 
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% Whoſo in pomp of proud eſtate, quoth ſhe, 
« Does ſwim, and bathes himſelf in courtly bliſs, 
«© Does waſte his days in dark obſcurity, 
6 And in oblivion ever buried is: 
«© Where eaſe abounds, it's eath () to do amiſs: 
1 But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
« Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs, 
& Abroad in arms, at home in ſtudious kind, 


% Who ſecks with painful toil, ſhall honour ſooneſt find : 


« In woods, in waves, in wars, ſhe's wont to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain; 
Ne can the man, that moulds in idle cell, 

«« Unto her happy manſion attain : 
«© Before her gate high God did ſweat ordain, 
« And waxelul watches ever to abide: 
«« Putcaſy is the way and paſſage plain 
« To pleaſure's palace; it may ſoon be ſpied, 
© And day and night her doors to all ſtand open wide.“ 


The Works of Spenſer were publiſhed in 1715, in fix Vo- 
lumes, 12mo, by ſohn Hughes, with an account of his Life, re- 
marks upon his Writings, and a gloſſary. This was re-printed 
in 1750. And in 1751, Dr. Birch publiſhed an edition of the 
Fairy Queen, in three Volumes, 4to. There were alſo three 
more editions of the Fairy Queen publiſhed in 1758, One by 
Mr. Uptoa in two Volumes, 4to. Another in two Volumes, 
8vo. publiſhed anonymouſly; and a third by Mr. Church, at 
Oxford, in four Volumes, 8vo, In 1734, Dr. Jortin publiſhed 
“ Remarks on Spenſer's Poems,” in 8vo. in which that ingeni- 
ous Writer hath diſplayed his uſual learning and ſagacity; and 
Mr. Warton has allo publiſhed “ Obſervations on the Fairy 
40 Co” in two Volumes, 8vo. which have great merit, and 
have been well received, the ſecond edition of them being pub- 
liſhed in 1762. 
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The Life of RichARD HOORKER. 


ICHARD HOOKER was born at Heavitree, near 

Exeter, about the year 1553. His parents were more 

remarkable for their virtue and induſtry, than for their 

extraction or riches. In his early youth he was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a remarkable modeſty, and great mildneſs and ſere- 
nity of temper ; and at the ſame time was very inquiſitive, of a 
quick apprehenſion, and deſirous of knowledge, His parents 
intended to breed him to a trade: but his ſchoolmaſter at Exe- 
ter prevailed with them to continue him at ſchool, affuring 
them, that his natural endowments and learning were both fo 
remarkable, that he muſt of neceſſity be taken notice of, and that 
GOD would provide him ſome patron, who would free them 
from any future care or charge about him. Accordingly his 
uncle, ſohn Hooker, who was then Chamberlain of the town, 
and being known to Biſhop Jewel, made a viſit to that Prelate 
at Saliſbury ſoon after, and“ beſought him for charity's ſake to 
look favourably upon a poor nephew of his, whom nature 
% had fitted for a ſcholar, but the eſtate of his parents was ſo 
% narrow, that they were unable to give him the advantage of 
learning; and that the Biſhop would therefore become his 
«« patron, and prevent him from being a tradeſman ; for he 
« was a boy of remarkable hopes (c).“ The Biſhop hereupon 
examining into the merits of the boy, found him to be what the 
uncle had repreſented him, and took him henceforward under 
his protection and care, He got him admitted, in 1567, when 
he was about the fifteenth year of his age, one of the Clerks of 
Corpus-Chriſti College in Oxford, and ſettled a penſion on him ; 
which, with the contributions of his uncle, afforded him a com- 
fortable ſubſiſtance. 

He applied himſelf to his ſtudies with the greateſt diligence, 
and became eminent for his learning, as well as for his pru- 
dence, humility, and piety, When he had been at the Univer- 
ſity about three years, he fell into a dangerous illneſs, which 
continued two months. As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered, 
he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter to ſee his mother, (for 
he ſeems now to have loſt his father), being accompanied by a 
countryman and companion of his own College, and both on 

Vol. IV. 1. C foot. 


(e) Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, tion of Lives publiſhed by him in 8v0, 
by Izaak Walton, in the {mall collec- P. 158162. edit. 167g, 
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foot. They took Saliſbury in their way, in order to wait _ 
Biſhop jewel, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine 
with him at his own table. At their departure, the Biſhop gave 
him good counſel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him 
money: which, when the Biſhop had conſidered, he ſent a ſer- 
vant to call him back; and at his return ſaid to him, “ Ri- 
** chard, I ſent for you back to lend you a horſe, which hath 
* carried me many a mile, and I thank GOD with much eaſe.” 
And then he delivered into his hand a walking-ſtaff, with which 
he profeſſed he had travelled through many parts of Germany: 
and he added,“ Richard, I do not give, but lend you my 
* horſe; be ſure you be honeſt, and bring my horſe back to 
* me at your return this way to Oxford. And I do now give 
* you ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and here is 
ten groats more, which I charge you to deliver to your mo- 
* ther, and tell her, I ſend her a Biſhop's benediction with it, 
and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And if you 
bring my horſe back to me, I will give you ten groats more to 
* carry you on foot to the College, and ſo GOD bleſs you, 
% good Richard ( d).” a 

Soon after his return to Oxford, Mr. Hooker had the misfor- 
tune to loſe his patron, Biſhop jewel, together with his penſion. 
However, Providence raiſed him up two other patrons, in Dr. 
Cole, then Preſident of the College, and Dr. Edwin Sandys, 
Biſhop of London, and afterwards Archbiſhop of York. To 
the latter of theſe Biſhop Jewel had recommended him ſo effec- 
tually a little before his death, that though a Cambridge man 
himſelf, he immediately reſolved to ſend his ſon Edwin to Ox- 
ford, to be pupil to Mr. Hooker, who yet was not much older: 
for, ſaid he, I will have a tutor for my ſon, that ſhall teach 
« him learning by inſtruction, and virtue by example.” Mr. 
Hooker had alſo at the ſame time another conſiderable pupil, 
namely, George Cranmer, grand nephew to Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer; with whom, as well as with Mr. Sandys, he cultivated a 
ſtrict and laſting friendſhip, 

Mr. Hooker was at this time not quite twenty years of age, 
five of which he had ſpent in the Univerſity. And by his un- 
wearied diligence and application to his ſtudies, he had atrained 
a great proficiency in all the learned languages, and a very ex- 
tenſive acquaintance with the molt valuable ſciences, together 
with an happy method of inſtructing, and commanicating his 
knowledge to the pupils who were committed to his care. He 
was allo diſtinguiſhed in the College for the innocence of his 
manners, and the piety and regularity of his life. ** In ſour 
« years,” ſays Mr, Walton, „he was but twice abſent from the 
« chapel prayers ; and his behaviour there was ſuch as ſhewed 
an awful reverence of that GOD which he then worſhipped 

; & and 


( d) Walton, as before, P. 163, 164. 
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« and prayed to, giving all outward teſtimonies that his affec- 
„tions were ſet on heavenly things. This was his behaviour 
« towards GOD; and for that to man, it is obſervable that he 
« was never known to be angry, or paſſionate, or extreme in 
% any of his deſires; never heard to repine or diſpute with 
Providence, but by a quiet gentle ſubmiſſion and reſignation 
« of his will to the wiſdom of his Ca ATOR, bore the burthen 
« of the day with patience ; being never heard to utter an un- 
% comely word. And by this, and a grave behaviour, which is 
%a divine charm, he begot an early reverence unto his perſon, 
<< even from thoſe that at other times, and in other companies, 
* took a liberty to caſt off that ſtrictneſs of behaviour and diſ- 
„ courſe, that is required in a collegiate life. And when he 
<< took any liberty to be pleaſant, his wit was never blemiſhed 
* with ſcoffing, or the utterance of any conceit that bordered 
8 == or might beget a thought of looſeneſs in his hearers. 
* Thus mild, thus innocent and exemplary, was his behaviour 
in his College (e).“ 

In 1577, Mr. Hooker took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and 
was admitted Fellow of his College; and about two years after, 
being well ſkilled in the oriental languages, he was appointed 
Deputy-Profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue, in the room of Mr. 
Kingſmill, who, in conſequence of too cloſe an application to 
his Rudies, was become diſordered in his ſenſes. In 1581, he 
entered into holy orders ; and ſoon after he was appointed to 
preach at St. Paul's croſs in London ; but this unhappily proved 
the means of his being drawn into a moſt unfortunate marriage. 
There was, we are told, then belonging to St. Paul's church, a 
houſe called the Shunamite's Houſe, ſet apart for the reception 
and entertainment of the preachers at St. Paul's croſs, two days 
before, and one day after, the ſermon. That houſe was then 
kept by Mr. John Churchman, formerly a ſubſtantial draper in 
Watling-ſtreet, but now reduced to poverty. Mr. Walton fays, 
that Mr. Churchman was a perſon of virtue, but he cannot fay 
ſo much of his wife. To this houſe Mr. Hooker came from 
Oxford, ſo wet and weary, that he was afraid he ſhould not be 
able to perform his duty the Sunday following : however, Mrs. 
Churchman nurſed him ſo well, that he preſently recovered from 
the ill effects of his journey. For this he was very thankful ; 
ſo much indeed, that, as Mr, Walton expreſſes it, he thought 
himſelf bound in conſcience to believe all ſhe ſaid. So the good 
man came to be perſuaded by her,“ that he had a very tender 
«« conſtitution ; and that it was beſt for him to have a wife, that 
«© might prove a nurſe to him; ſuch a one as might both pro- 
long his life, and make it more comfortable; and ſuch a one 
* ſhe could and would provide for him, if he thought fit to 
«© marry.” Mr. Hooker not conſidering, * that the children of 

C 2 * this 
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«& this world are wiſer in their generation than the children of 
te light,” and fearing no guile, becauſe he meant none, gorn her 
a power to chuſe a wife for him ; promiſing, upon a fair ſum- 
mons, to return to London, and accept of = choice, which he 
did in that or the year following. Now, ſays Walton, the 
wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
neither beauty nor portion : and for her conditions, they were 
too like that wife's, which' Solomon compares to a dripping 
houſe; that is, ſays Anthony Wood, ** ſhe was aclowniſh, filly 
„% woman, and withal a mere Xantippe.” 

Mr. Hooker, in conſequence of his marriage, loſt his Fellow- 
ſhip, and was obliged to quit the Univerſity. But in December, 
1584, he was preſented by John Cheney, Eſq; to the Rectory of 
Drayton Beauchamp, in Buckinghamſhire, where he led an un- 
comfortable life with his wife Joan about a year. In this ſitua- 
tion, he received a viſit from his two friends and pupils, Sandys 
and Cranmer, who found him with a Horace in his hand, tend- 
ing his ſmall allotment of ſheep in a common field : which he 
told them he was forced to do, becauſe his ſervant was gone 
home to dine, and aſſiſt his wife in ſome of the houſehold buſi- 
neſs, When the ſervant returned and releaſed him, his two pu- 
Pils attended him to his houſe, where their beſt entertainment 
was his quiet company, which was preſently denied them ; for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle; and the reſt of their 
welcome was ſo like this, that they ſtaid but till the next morn- 
ing, which was long enough to diſcover and pity their tutor's 
condition, At their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer ſaid, 
* Good tutor, I am ſorry your lot is fallen in no better ground 
« as to your parſonage ; and more ſorry that, your wife proves 
not a more comfortable companion, after you have wearied 
« yourſelf in your reſtleſs ſtudies.” To which Mr. Hooker 
replied, ** My dear George, if Saints have uſually a double 
„ ſhare inthe miſeries of this life, I that am none, ought not to 
„e repine at what my wiſe Cas AToꝶR hath appointed for me, 
but !abour (as indeed I do daily) to ſubmit mine to his will, 
and poſſeſs my ſoul in patience and peace ().“ 

At their return to London, Mr. Sandys acquainted his father, 
the Archbiſhop of York, with the unhappy ſituation of Mr. 
Hoecker,. And the Archbiſhop thereupon entered ſo heartily 
into his concerns, that he got him to be made Maſter of the 
Temple in 1585. But this, though a conſiderable preferment, 
was not accepted by Mr. Hooker without ſome reluctance. A 
rural retirement Huld have better ſuited his natural diſpoſition; 
and he rather wiſhed for another country Living, with a revenue 
that would have ſupported him comfortably and decently, 
though it had been of leſs value than his preſent preterment ; 
but where he might (as he himſelf expreſſed it) “ſce GOD's 
TE | | | „ bleſſings 
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10 bleſſings ſpring out of the earth, and be free from noiſe, and 
« eat that bread which he might more properly call his own in 
«« privacy and quietneſs.“ 

At the time when Mr. Hooker was made Maſter of the 'Tem- 
ple, Walter Travers was afternoon Lecturer there, who had been 
ordained by the Preſbytery at Antwerp, and was warmly at- 
tached to the Geneva diſcipline. As Mr. Hooker's ſentiments 
of church government, as well as in ſeveral points of doctrine, 
were very different from thoſe of Mr. Travers (g), there was 
often a great contrariety in their preaching, and they ſometimes 
openly oppoſed each other in the pulpit. And the doctrine 
contained 1n their ſermons was frequent y ſo different, that one 
ſaid pleaſantly, * The forenoon ſermon ſpake Canterbury, and 
« the afternoon Geneva.” Mr. Travers was, however, ſu- 
ſpended from preaching ; but Mr. Hooker met with ſo much 
oppoſition from thoſe who were of Mr. Travers's ſentiments, that 
his ſituation became diſagreeable to him. He had begun his fa- 
mous Work „of the Laws of Eccleſiaſtical Polity :” but he 
found the Temple no fit place to finiſh his deſign in; and there- 


21 


(g) WALTER TRAVERS was 
ſome time Fellow ef Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the 
gree of Bachelor in Divinity; but 
going abroad, he was ordained at 
Antwerp, and after his return to Eng- 
land became domeſtic Chaplain to Se- 
cretary Cecil, and Lecturer at the 
Temple. When Dr. Alvey, Maſter 
of the Temple, was upon his death- 
bed, he recommended Mr. Travers to 
ſucceed him; and the Benchers of the 
Houſe addreſſed the Treaſurer in his 
behalf. But Archbiſhop Whitgilt in- 
terpoſed, and declared, that unleſs 
Travers would be re-ordained ac- 
cording to the uſage of the Church of 
England, and would ſubſcribe to his 
articles, he would not admit him, 
Upon which he was ſet aſide, and 
Mr, Hooker was preferred. How- 
ever, he was continued as Lecturer of 
the Temple for about two years after, 
and then was ſuſpended by the Arch- 
biſhop. The reaſons aſſigned for this 
were, That he was not ordained ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
England; and that he had broken 
the orders made in the ſeventh year 
nf the Queen's reign, „That diſputes 
„ ſhould not be brought into the 
«++ pulpit,” Mr. Travers hereupon 
drew up a petition to the Council, in 
ich te complained of being judged 
aud condemned before he was heard; 


fore 


and in which he alſo anſwered the ac- 
cuſations againſt him, and made ſome 
objections to Mr. Hooker's doctrine. 
This occaſioned the latter to publiſh 
an anſwer to Mr, Travers's petition. 
They are both publiſhed at the end of 
the Treatiſe of Eccrzsta$STICAL 
PoLity. The Council did nothing 
in conſequence of Mr. Travers's peti- 
tion, but left him to the mercy of the 
Archbiſhop, who could never be pre- 
vailed upon tc take off his ſuſpen- 
ſion, or licenle him to preach in any 
part of England ; upon which he ac- 
cepted an invitation into Ireland, and 
became Provoſt of Trinity College in 
the Univerſity of Dublin, Here he 
was tutor to the famous Ulker, after 
wards Archbiſhop of Armagh, who 
always held him in high eſteem, 
However, being after ſome years dri- 
ven out of Ireland by the wars there, 
he returned to England, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in obſcurity 
and great poverty. 

Mr. Travers was a man of conſi- 
derable learning and great piety; his 
attachment to the Calviniſtical doc- 
trines as well as diſcipunc, appears to 
have been attended with no inconu- 
derable ſhare of bigotry; but he was 
an eloquent and able preacher, and a 
man oft engaging manners, and of ag 
unexceptiomble lite, 
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fore intreated the Archbiſhop to remove him to ſome quieter ſitu» 
ation in the following letter. | 


« My Loxp, 


« When TI loſt the freedom of my cell, which was my Col- 


„ lege, yet I found ſome degree of it in my quiet country Par- 
„ ſonage. But 1 am weary of the noiſe and oppoſitions of 
« this place ; and indeed GOD and nature did not intend me 
«« for contentions, but for ſtudy and quietneſs. And, my Lord, 
„ my particular conteſts here with Mr. Travers, have proved 
« the more unpleaſant to me, becauſe I believe him to be a good 
% man; and that belief hath occaſioned me to examine mine 
% own conſcience concerning his opinions. And to ſatisfy that, 
« I have conſulted the Holy Scripture, and other laws, both hu- 
« man and divine, whether the conſcience of him, and others 
« of his judgment, ought to be ſo far complied with by us, as 
4 to alter our frame of church government, our manner of 
« GOD's worſhip, our praiſing and prayi.g to him, and our 
« eſtabliſhed ceremonies, as often as their tender conſciences 
ſhall require us. And in this examination, I have not only 
& ſatisfied myſelf, but have begun a treatiſe, in which I intend 
4c a juſtification of the laws of our EccLeslasTiCaL PoLITY. 
4 In which deſign GOD and his holy Angels ſhall at the laſt 
ic great day bear me that witneſs, which my conſcience now 
“ does, that my meaning is not to provoke any, but rather to 
« ſatisfy all tender conſciences. And I ſhall never be able to 
« do this, but where I may ſtudy, and pray for GOD's bleſſing 
% upon my endeavours, and keep myſelf in uns and privacy, 
4 and behold GO D's bleſſings ſpring out of my mother earth, 
« and eat my own bread without oppoſitions ; and therefore, if 
a _ Grace can judge me worthy of ſuch a favour, let me 
eg it, that I may perfect what I have begun ().“ 

Upon. this application, Mr. Hooker was preſented, in 1591, to 
the Rectory of Boſcomb in Wiltſhire; and, on the 17th of July 
the ſame year, to the Prebend of Nether-Haven, in the church 
of Sarum, of which he was alſo made Sub- Dean. At Boſcomb 
he finiſhed four books of his Eccleſiaſtical Polity, which were 
entered into the regiſter-book at Stationer's Hall the gth of 
March, 1592, but not printed till the year 1594. In 1595, he 
quitted Boſcomb, and was preſented by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Rectory of Biſhop's Bourne in Kent, where he ſpent the remain- 
der of his life, diſcharging all the duties of his function in the 
moſt regular and exemplary manner. 

He uſed to preach once every Sunday, and he or his Curate 
catechized after the ſecond 2 in the evening ſervice. ** His 
* ſermons (ſays Mr. Walton) were neither long nor earneſt, but 
* uttered with a grave zeal, and an humble voice, His eyes 

| « always 
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&« always fixed on one place, to prevent his imagination from 
« wandering ; inſomuch that he ſeemed to ſtudy as he ſpake. 
The deſign of his ſermons, as indeed of all his diſcourſes, 
« was to ſhew reaſons for what he ſpake - and with theſe rea- 
c ſons, ſuch a kind of rhetoric, as did rather convince and per- 
« ſuade, than frighten men into piety : ſtudying not ſo much 
« for matter, which he never wanted, as for apt illuſtrations to 
« inform and teach the unlearned hearers by — examples, 
« and then make them better by convincing applications; ne- 
« ver labouring by hard words, and then dy needleſs diſtinc- 
« tions and ſub-diſtinQtions, to amuſe his hearers, and get glory 
« to himſelf; but glory only to GOD. Which intention, he 
« would often ſay, was as diſcernible in a preacher, as natural 
« from an artificial beauty ().“ 

Before he had been one year at Bourne, his books of Eecleſiaſ- 
tical Polity, and the innocency and ſanctity of his life, had ren- 
dered him ſo remarkable, that many turned out of the road, 
ſcholars eſpecially, on purpoſe to ſee him whoſe life and learnin 
were ſo much admired. In this place he compoſed the fifth book 
of his Eccleſiaſtical Polity, which was publithed by itſelf in the 

car 1597. He finiſhed there alſo the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
oks of that learned Work: but whether we have them as left 
by himſelf, hath been diſputed. He did not, however, live to 
publiſh theſe three books; for a cold which he caught in his 
— by water between London and Graveſend, brought on 
im a long and ſevere illneſs, which in the end proved fatal to 
him. He continued, however, his ſtudies to the laſt. He ſtrove 
particularly to finiſh his Ecclefiaſtical Polity ; and ſaid often to 
a friend who viſited him daily, that“ he did not beg a long life 
&« of GOD for any other reaſon, but to live to finiſh the three 
« remaining books of Polity ; and then, Lon p, let thy ſervant 
« depart in peace ;” which was his uſual expreſſion. A very 
few — before his death, his houſe was robbed; of which 


having notice, he aſked, © Are my books and written papers 


« ſafe?” And being anſwered, that they were; „Then (aid 

« he) it matters not ; for no other loſs can trouble me.” He 

died on the 2d of November, 1600, when he was only in his 
7th year, 

Mr. HOOKER was in his perſon of a low ſtature, and ſtoop- 
ing; he was alſo ſomewhat ſhort and dim-fighted. He was a 
man of very extenſive learning, and of great piety, mcexnefs, 
moderation, and humility, He was modeſt and baſnful to an 
extreme; ſo that we are told, that as in the earlier part of his 
life his pupils might eafily look him out of countenance, fo 
neither then, nor in his more advanced age, uid he ever wil- 
lingly look any man in the face, And he was of fo mild and 
humble a nature, (ſays Mr. Walton) that his poor pariſh Clerk 

and 
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and he did never talk, but with both their hats on, or both off, 


at the ſame time. He was never addicted to anger or paſſion, 
and remarkably temperate and guarded in his expreſſions. 

Mr. Hooker's treatiſe of EccLes1asTicar Polirx pro- 
cured him a very great and extenſive reputation, both at home 
and abroad. When the firſt four books of this Work were pub- 
liſhed, we are told that Cardinal Alan (4), and the learned 
Dr. Stapleton, though both in Italy, having heard of their 


(k) WILLIAM ALAN, or AL- 
LEN, was the fon of John Allen, and 
was born at Roſſal in Lancaſhire, in 
the year 1532. His father was a gen- 
tleman of a good family, and ſome 
fortune, who took care of his cduca- 
tion till he had reached his fiftcenth 
year, and then ſent him to Oxford, 
where, in 1547, he was entered of 
Oriel College, and had for his tutor 
Morgan Philips, or Plulip Morgan, 
a a man of note, and a zealous Papiſt, 
under whom he ſtudied with conſi- 
derable ſucceſs, In 1550, he took his 
degrees in Arts, and became Fellow 
of his College. In 1556, he was 
made Principal of St. Mary's Hall, 
and in.1558, Canon of Vork. But 
on the acceſſion of Qucen Elizabeth, 
his attachment to Popery made him 
loſe all hopes of preferment; and 
therefore, in 1560, he withdrew out 
of England, and retired to Louvain 
in the Spaniſh Netherlands, where an 
Engliſh College was eretted, of which 
he became the principal ſupport, 
Here he began to write in ſupport of 
the Catholic cauſe ; and his ſirſt Piece 
was againſt a Work written by Biſhop 


Jewel, on the ſuhject of Purgatory, 


and prayers for the dead. The Chiefs 
of the Popiſh party abroad now be- 
gan to conceive the greateſt hopes of 
this new diſputant, and, as a mark of 
their confidence, put under his care a 

oung man of an honourable family, 
Chriſtopher Blount), who was come 
to ſtudy at Louvain, The care he 
took of this young pupil, and his ap- 
plication to his other ſtudies, had ſuch 
an effect upon his health, that his phy- 
ſicians were of opinion, that nothing 
could reſtore it, but his native air. 
Accordingly he game over into Eng- 
tand about the year 1363, and con- 
gcaled himſelf in Lancaſhire till he 
had recovered his former ſtrength ; 


fame, 


but endeavouring then to make proſe- 
lytes to the Church of Rome, and to 
deter people from frequenting the aſ- 
ſemblics of Proteſtants, he was obliged 
by the Magiſtrates to leave that part 
of the country, and went to a place 
near Oxford, where he continued his 
former practices, and wrote two books 
in Engliſh, in ſupport of Popery, one 
ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
PxitsTHOOD, and the other on Ix- 
DULGENCES. From thence he re- 
moved to Nor fox, where he lived 
ſometimes in the Duke of Norfolk's 
houſe, and ſometimes ncar it, and 
wrote CERTAIN BRIEF REASONS 
CONCERNING THE CATHOLIC 
FaiTu, He afterwards went to 
Oxford again, where he perſuaded 
one of his former friends to leave the 
Proteſtant communion ; which being 
diſcovered by the parents of the lat- 
ter, our Author was obliged to leave 
England, after he had continued there 
about three years, He retired to a 
Monaſtery at Mechlin in Brabant, 
where he was made Divinity-reader, 
which office he executed with great 
applauſe. He afterwards went to 
Douay, where an Univerſity had been 
founded about the year 1562, Here 
he received the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, and greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the Catholic — and 
was made Canon of the church of 
Cambray. About the year 1568, he 
procured a Seminary to be raiſed at 
Douay for the reception of the 
learned Engliſh Catholics, who had 
left their country for the ſake of reli- 
gion, and a yearly penſion to be aſ- 
ſigned them. Soon after being made 
a Canon of Rheims, he procured ano- 
tner Seminary to be erected there by 
the Guiſes, who were kinſmen to 
Mary, Queen of Scots; for the Ne- 
therlands being involved in _— 

the 
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fame, ſent to Regined for them; and having E them, 
ou 


ſaid to the then 


ope, Clement VIII. that ** t 


gh he had 


lately ſaid he never met with an Engliſh book whoſe Writer 


«© deſerved the name of Author; yet there now ap 


ared a 


« wonder to them, and it would be fo to his Holineſs, if it were 


« in Latin. For a poor obſcure Engliſh Prieſt had written four 
D 


Vol. IV. 1. 


the Engliſh, who had been ſettled in 
the College of Douay, were baniſhed 
from thence by the command of Don 
Lewis de Requeſens, He likewiſe 
began a Seminary at Rome, and two 
others in Spain, for the education of 
the Engliſh youth in the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. 

Dr. Alan's ſervices to the Popiſh 
cauſe greatly raiſed his reputation 
among the Catholics; but in England 
he was generally, and juſtly, conſi- 
dered as an enemy to the State, and 
any correſpondence with him was 
judged treaſonable; and the famous 
Je uit, Robert Parſons, was his great 
riend and Counſellor, He endea- 
voured to excite, in conjunction with 
others, King Philip of Spain to under- 
take the conqueſt of his native coun- 
try. To facilitate this, the then 
Pope, Sextus V. was prevailed upon 
to renew the excommunication thun- 
derod againſt Queen Elizabeth by his 
Predeceſſor, Pope Pius V. Whilſt 
this was in agitation, Sir William 
Stanley, who commanded a very con- 
ſiderable garriſon of Engliſh and Iriſh 
in the important town of Daventer, 


baſely betrayed it to the Spaniards, 


and went with his whole regiment of 
2200 men mto that ſervice, Row- 


> land York, who had been alſo in- 


* truſted with a ſtrong fort in the ſame 


country, acted in the like infamous 
manner, which not a little aſtoniſhed 
the States-Genersl of the United Pro- 
vinces, and brought no fmall fcandal 
on the Engliſh nation; yet Dr, Alan 
wrote a treatiſe in defence of this 


baſe proceeding, and fent ſeveral 


Prieſts to Stanley, in order to inſtruct 
thoſe that he had drawn over tothe 
King of Spain's ſervice. And in re- 
compence for his ſervices to the Ca- 
tholic Church and cauſe, in July, 1387, 
Dr. Alan was created a Cardinal, by 
the title of St. Martin in Monttbus ; 
and ſoon after the King of Spain gave 


9 


ſuch 


him an Abbey of great value in the 
kingdom of Naples, wich ſtrong aſſu- 
rances of mach greater preferment. 
Shortly after he compoſed that Work, 
which rendered him moſt famous 
abroad, and infamous at home. The 
firſt part of this book, which was en- 
tidled, A Declaration of the Sentence of 
Sixtus V. was an explanation and en- 
forcement of the Pope's Bull for the 
excommunication and deprivation of 
Queen Elizabeth: the ſecond part 
was entitled, An —— = the 
Nobility and people of E , in 
whink they were Bear to deſert 
Elizabeth, {who is tiled the pretended 
Queen, and the preſent uſurper), and 
take up arms in favour of the Spaniſh 
Monarch. In the title of this Work, 
our Author is ſtiled the Cardinal of 
England. After the defeat of the 
Spaniſh Armada, Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, who had been three 
_ in priſon under a charge of 
igh treaſon, was brought to his trial, 
and the chief crime charged upon 
him was his correſpondence wich 
Cardinal Alan; which being proved, 
he was found guilty by his Peers, Ig 
the ſame year, the King of Spain pro- 
moted our Cardinal to the Archbi- 
ſhopric of Mechlin in Flanders, where 
he would have had him conſtantly re- 
ſident, in order to his more effectu- 
all promoting the Popiſh and Spa- 
niſh inte reſts in England. But the 
Pope having an high opinion of Car- 
dinal Alan's merit, and finding him 
of great uſe in conſiſtories, would not 
ſuffer him to leave Rome; where, 
however, he laboured as carneltly as 
ever in the ſervice of the Catholic re. 
ligion, | 
The remainder of his life he ſpent 
at Rome in great honour and reputa- 
tion, living in a ſplendid manner. In 
his latter years he is ſaid to have 
changed his opinions as to Govern- 
ment, and to have been heartily 2 
| for 
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«« ſuch books of laws, and church polity, and in a ſtyle that ex- 
« preſſed ſuch a grave, and ſo humble a Majeſty, with ſuch 
e clear demonſtration of reaſon, that in all their readings they 
« had not met with any that exceeded him.” This begetting 
in his Holineſs an earneſt deſire to be acquainted with the con- 
tents of this Work, Dr. Stapleton read to him the firſt book in 
Latin; upon which the Pope ſaid, There is no learning that 
« this man hath not ſearched into ; nothing too hard for his 
« undetſtanding. This man indeed deſerves the name of an 
« Author; his books will get reverence by age; for there is in 
e them ſuch ſeeds of eternity, that if the reſt be like this, they 
«« ſhall laſt till the laſt fire ſhall conſume all learning.“ 

When King James I. came out of Scotland, on his acceſſion 
to the Throne of England, he enquired of Archbiſhop Whitgift 
for his friend Mr. Hooker; and being anſwered, that he died 
before Queen Elizabeth, who received the news of his death 
with great ſorrow, he replied, © And I receive it with no leſs, 
as I ſhall want the defired happineſs of ſeeing and diſcourſing 


with that man, from whoſe books of church polity I have re- 


LY 
* 


ceived ſuch ſatisfaction. 


- 
* 


for the pains he had taken to promote 
the invaſion of England by the Spa- 
niards, and much diſguſted with the 
iniquitous practices and deſigns of the 
Jeſuits. This alteration of ſentiment 
drew upon him the indignation of 
that powerful ſociety, and made them 
labour to injure his character. He is 
generally ſaid to have died of a te- 
tention of urine ; but it was ſhrewdly 
2 that he was poiſoned by the 
Jeſuits ; which ſuſpicion was attended 
with ſuch probable circumſtances, that 
the Reverend Fathers themſelves ad- 
mitted his being poiſoned ; but then 
they charged it on the Biſhop of 
Caſſana, whom they liked not, and 
who it was thought, on his demiſe, 
would have been made a Cardinal, 
Cardinal Alan's death happened on 
the Gth of October, 1594, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age. He was 
buried with great pomp, in the Cha- 
pel of the Engliſh College at Rome, 
where a monument is eretied to his 
memory. 

Cardinal ALAN was a man of 
good parts, and conſiderable learn— 
ing; his perſon was graceful, aud 
his behaviour affable and inſinuating: 
but his conneti ons with” the See of 


Indeed, my Lord, I have received 
more ſatisfaction in reading a leaf, or paragraph, in Mr. 
Hooker, though it were but about the faſhion of churches, or 


„ Church- 


Rome, and bigotted attachment to 
that religion, occaſioned his bein 

concerned in the moſt unjuſtifiable 
and traiterous practices againſt his 
country. In the cloſe of his life, he 
was ſtiled at Rome, and every where 
abroad, Cardinal of England; and 
he was regarded as the protector of 
the nation, and honoured with ex- 
traordinary reſpect. To maintain his 
magnificence, he had a revenue of 
15,000 crowns per annum. But when 
it appeared that all this had anſwered 
but little purpoſe, and that there were 
no hopes of reducing England to the 
Holy See, either by fraud or force, 
lels care was taken of Engliſh Prieſts, 
and few of them were raiſed even to 
the degree of Biſhops. But in the 
reign of King Charles II. when i. 
was again thought probable at Rome, 
that ſomething might be done for pro- 
moting the Catholic cauſe in England, 
Philip Thomas Howard, younger bro- 
ther to the Duke of Nortolk, was cre- 
ated Cardinal, and ſometimes called 
the Cardinal of England, as Cardinal 
Alan had been betore,----- Vid. Bio- 
graphia Britannica, Vol. I. F. 7681. 
and General DiQionary, Folio, Vol. I. 
P. 516, 517. 
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church muſic, or the like, but eſpecially of the Sacraments, 
than I have had in the reading particular large treatiſes writ- 
ten but of one of thoſe Pabiects by others, though ve 
learned men; and I obſerve there is in Mr. Hooker no af- 
e fefted language, but a grave, comprehenſive, clear mant- 
« feſtation of reaſon, and that backed with the authority of the 
«« Scripture, the Fathers, and Schoolmen, and with all law both 
„ ſacred and civil. And though many others write well, yet 
*« in'the next age they will be forgotten; but doubtleſs there 
eis in every page of Mr. Hooker's book the picture of a di- 
« vine ſoul, ſuch pictures of truth and reaſon, and drawn in ſo 
< ſacred colours, that they ſhall never fade, but give an immor- 
* tal memory to the Author ( / ).” 

In this famous treatiſe in defence of Eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſh- 
ments, Mr. Hooker has indeed diſplayed ſo much ſagacity, and 
ſo great an extent of learning, attended with ſo much candour, 
moderation, and piety, that thoſe who are very far from admit- 
ting the inferences that he has drawn from 1 laid 
down by him, yet cannot help entertaining an high eſteem for 
the Author. We have already obſerved, that it has been diſ- 
puted whether the three laſt books of the EccLes1asTICAL Po- 
LITY were publiſhed faithfully from Mr. Hooker's manuſcripts. 
The chief cauſe of the diſpute about the genuineneſs of theſe 
books, is their containing ſome aſſertions concerning the origi- 
nal of government, and the true nature of the legiſlative and 
regal power, favourable to a popular government ; it being 
ſuppoſed, it ſeems, a diſhonour to Mr. Hooker, to imagine that 
he ſhould have advanced any thing in ſupport of the freedom of 
his country, and the common rights of mankind. But whatever 
may have been the ſentiments of others, we acknowledge that 
we ſhould have conſidered this matter in a very different light. 
And though we have an high eſteem for the abilities and the 
piety of Hooker, we confeſs ourſelves to be of opinion, that 
the principles both of civil and religious liberty are of too 
clear and ſelf-evident a nature, and of too much importance to 
the happineſs of mankind, to be invalidated by the authority, 
or to need the ſupport, of any man, however eminent for vir- 
tue, or however illuſtrious for genius or for learning. 

Beſides the eight books of EccLeslasTICAL ä and 
his anſwer to Mr. Travers's Supplication, there are ſome ſermons 
of Mr. Hooker's in being, which have of late been collected 
and printed in the Volume of his Works in Folio, 
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The Life of Trowas SacxviilLe, Lord 
Buckhurſt, Earl of Dorſet, and Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, 


He was the ſon of Richard Sackville, Eſq; by 
fred, the daughter of Sir John Bruges, Lord-Mayor 
of London. In his earlieſt youth he was diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſprightlineſs of his wit, and the manlineſs of his behaviour, 
He is ſuppoſed to have received the firſt part of his education 
from a private tutor at home ; however, he was ſent to the 
Univerſity of Oxford in the latter end of King Edward's reign ; 
| and, after ſome ſtay there, ke removed to Cambridge, where hs 
. took the degree of Maſter of Arts. He afterwards entered him- 
ſelf a Student at the Temple, and at an early time of life was 
called to the bar. But we are told, that he applied himſelf to 
| the ſtudy of the law without any deliga of practiſiug it, and only 
to qualify him more effectually for ſerving his country in Par- 
| lament, where we find him in the fourth and fifth years of the 
reign of Queen Mary (). 
Mr. Sackville had early at the Univerſities acquired the cha- 
rafter of a good Poet; and in 1557, he wrote the poetical 
| Piece, entitled, The Induction, or Introduction to the Mirror 
4 of Magiſtrates. The Work entitled, The Mirror of Magiſ- 
| « trates,” is a ſeries of poems, formed upon a dramatic plan; 
. and conſiſts of examples of eminent bad men, who had come to 
| miſerable ends. It was very much applauded in that age, and 
paſſed through ſeveral editions. Mr. Warton ſays, that Sacx- 
* viLLE's INDUCTION approaches nearerto the Faiky Queen 
« in the richneſs of allegoric defcription, than any previous or 
* ſucceeding poem ().“ 
It was probably while Mr. Sackville was at the Temple, that 
his friendſhip and intimacy commenced with Mr. Thomas 
Norton, in conjunction with whom he wrote à tragedy, entitled, 


«« Ferrex and Porrex, the two ſons of Gorboduc, King of Bri- 
6 tain,” 


(m) Cibber's Lives of the Pocts, Vol. I. P. 55. Biograph. Britan. and 
New and Gen, Biog. Di&. 8vo. 
( =» ) Obſervations on the Fairy Queen of Spenſer, Vol. II. P. 10g. 
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HOMAS SACKVILLE was born at Buckhurſt, 
in the pariſh of Withiam in Suſſex, in the year 4536. 
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« tain,” But this was afterwards altered by Sackville, and re- 
ubliſhed under the title of. The Tragedy of Gorboduc.” 
owever, this Piece in its original form, of which Mr. Norton 

wrote the three firſt acts, and Mr. Sackville the two laſt, was 
rformed by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple at Whitehall, 

before Queen Elizabeth, on the 18th of January, 1561, long be- 
fore Shakeſpeaze appeared on the ſtage, and when Mr, Sackville 
was only in his twenty-fixth year (). The tragedy of Gor- 
boduc was greatly admired by the wits of that age. « Gorbo- 

« duc,” ſays Sir Philip Sydney, is full of ſtately ſpeeches, 

« and well ſounding phraſes, climbing to the height of Se- 

« neca's ſtyle ; and as full of notable morality, which it doth 

« moſt delightfully teach, and thereby obtains the very end of 

« poetry.” It paſſed through ſeveral editions, but afterwards 

was little known; howevef, Mr. Pope took a fancy to retrieve 

this play from oblivion ; and with this view Mr. Spence was 
employed to ſet it off with all poſſible advantage, and it was 
printed pompoully in 1736, witha Preface by the Editor. 

But Mr. Sackville now left the Muſes, to aſſume the charac. 
ter of the Stateſman, in which he became very eminent. In the 
firſt Parliament of Queen Elizabeth, he was elected Knight of 
the Shire for the county of Suſſex, at the ſame time that his fa- 
ther was choſen for Kent; and in the ſecond Parliament of that 
reign, when his father was returned for Suſſex, he was choſen 
Member for the county of Bucks. | 

Shortly after he reſolved, though he had been married ſeveral 
years, to travel into foreign countries. Accordingly he made 
the Tour of France and Italy; and was on ſome account or 
other in priſon at Rome, where he had been confined about a 
fortnight, when he received the news of the death of his fa- 
ther, dir Richard Sackville, in 1566. Upon this, he obtained 
his releaſe, and returned home to take poſſeſſion of a very large 
inheritance. The following year he was knighted in the 
Queen's preſence by the Duke of Norfolk, and at the ſame 
time created a Peer by the title of Lord Buokhurſt. His Lord- 
ihip was of ſo profuſe a temper, that though his income was a 
very large one, yet his fondneſs for magniticence and expence 
would not permit him to live within it, and ſometimes ſubjected 
him to conliderable inconveniencies. The Queen gave him 
frequent admonitions on this ſubject, which are ſaid at length to 
have made ſome impreſſion on him, and induced him to become 
more careful oi his affairs (). 


3 
(%) Vid. Companion to the Play- © Alderman of London, who had got 
houſe, Edit. 1764. « very conſiderably by the loan of 


(o) There are ſome who give a © his money to him, he was obliged 
different aceount of the cauſe of the „ to wait his coming down fo long, 
alteration in Lord Buckhurſt's con- © as made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
duct, with reſpect to the manage- © generous humour, that thereupon 
ment of his affairs. To this purpole © he turned a thrifty improver of his 
we are told the following ſtory of eltate.”----7;4. Cibber's Lives of the 
him, It is ſaid, That calling on an Poets, Vol. I. P. 57. 
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In 1571, Lord Buckhurſt was ſent Ambaſſador to Charles IX, 
King of France, to congratulate that Monarch on his marriage 
with the Emperor Maximilian's daughter, and alſo to negociate 
a treaty of the ſame kind between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou. In 1586, being a Member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for the trial of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and when the Parliament had confirmed 
the ſentence of death paſſed upon that Princeſs at Fother- 
ingay-caftle, he was made choice of to acquaint her with it, and 
ſee it put into execution. 

In 1587, he was ſent Ambaſſador to the States-General of the 
United Provinces, to accommodate differences in regard to ſome 
remonſtrances they had made againſt the conduct of the Earl of 
Leiceſter. He diſcharged this nice and hazardous truſt with 
great fidelity and honour, though not to the ſatisfaction of Lei- 
ceſter, who prevailed with the Queen to call him home, and con- 
fine him to his houſe for nine or ten months: which command 
Lord Buckhurſt is ſaid to have ſubmitted to ſo obſequiouſly, that 
in all the time he never would endure, openly or ſecretly, by 
day or by night, to ſec either his wife or child (4). But upon 
the death of Leiceſter, her Majelty's favour returned to him with 
ſtronger rays than before. He was made Knight of the Garter 
in 1590; and Chancellor of the Univerſity of, Oxford in 1591, 
by the Queen's ſpecial interpoſition. Thie following year he 
viſited that Univertity, when her Majeſty honoured him with her 
preſence, and ſtaid there ſeveral days, being agreeably enter- 
tained with ſpeeches, plays, and diſputations, and received a 
ſplendid treat from the Chancellor. 

In 1598, he was joined with the Lord-Treaſurer Burlejgh in 
negociating a peace with Spain; which ſo much alarmed the 
States · General, that they ſent over Ambaſſadors for renewing 
their treaty with the Crown of England. Whereupon a new 
treaty was concluded with the Dutch, which, as Lord Burleigh 
then lay ſick, was negociated ſolely by Lord Buckhurſt ; whereby 
the Queed, beſides other advantages, was eaſed of a charge of 
at leaſt 120, oool. per annum. Upon the death of Burleigh the 
ſame year, he was appointed Lord High Treaſurer : by virtue 
of which office he became in a manner Prime Minifter, and as 
ſuch exerted himſelf vigorouily for the public good and the 
Queen's ſafety. 

Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, her ſucceſſor, 
King James I. who had an high opinion; of the abilities of Lord 
Buckhiw ft, renewed his patent for life as Lord High Treaſurer, 
even before his Majeſty's arrival in England, and in the enſuing 
vear created him Earl of Dorſet, and appointed him one of the 
Commiſlioners for cxccutins the office of Earl Marſhal. He 

| continued 


() This is aſlertcd in his funeral ſermon, preached by Dr, Abbot, al- 
ter wa ds Archbiſhop o Cantcibury, 
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continued to enjoy theſe additional honours, and lived in great 
eſteem and reputation, till the igth of April, 1608, when he 
died ſuddenly at the Council-table, Whitehall, and on the 26th 
of May following was interred with great ſolemnity at Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. The ſuddenneſs of his death occaſioned ſome 
little grounds for conjecture and ſuſpicion ; but theſe were im- 
mediately put a ſtop to, we are told, when on opening his head, 
the cauſe of his deceaſe was found to be a Hydrocephalus, or lit- 
tle bags of water collected about the brain; which, by ſuddenly 
burſting, occaſioned the cataſtrophe that followed. 

IFis obſerved by Mr. Horace Walpole, that few firſt Miniſters 
have left ſo fair a character as Lord BuckaursT., His abilities 
and integrity procured him univerſal eſteem. He had conſi- 
derable poetical talents, and would undoubtedly have ſhone 
with ſuperior brilliance in this reſpect, had he not been pre- 
vented by his application to more important affairs. In his pri- 
vate liſe he was an affectionate huſband, a kind father, and a 
frm friend. He lived with great magnificence, and was un- 
commonly hoſpitable. For the laſt twenty years of his life, his 
family always conſiſted of at leaſt two hundred perſons. He 
was very generous to his tenants, and to the poor in general, 
eſpecially in times of diſtreſs and ſcarcity. He was ſucceeded 
in his honours and eſtate by his ſon Robert, and afterwards ſuc- 
ceſſively by his two grandſons, Richard and Edward. 


& 
As a ſpecimen of this Nobleman's poetical productions, we 
ſhall preſent our readers with the following deſcription of Ads, 
from the InpucTion To THE MisROR or MAGISTRATES» 


« And next in order ſad Or Aces we found, 
„His beard all hoare, his eyes hollow and blind, 
„With drooping chcer ſtill poring on the ground, 
As on the place where nature him aſſign'd 
Lo reſt, when that the ſiſters had untwin'd 
His vital thread, and ended with their kniſz 
The fleeting courſe of faſt declining life. 


* There heard we him, with broke and hollow plaint, 

* Rue with himſelf his end approaching faſt, 

And all for nought his wretched mind torment, 

With ſweet remembrance of his pleaſures paſt, 

And freſh delights of luſty youth forewaſt. 
* Recounting which, how would he ſob and (rick ? 
And to be young again of lav: beſeck ? 


* 4 But, 
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« But, and the cruel fates fo fixed be, } 
% That time forepaſt cannot return again, 
«« 'This one requeſt of Jove yet p he : 
«© That in ſuch wither'd plight, and wretched pain, 
* As ELD {accompanied with loathſome train) 
* Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief, 
« He might a while yet linger forth his life. 


And not fo ſoon deſcend into the pit: 
« Where death, when he the mortal corps hath ſlain, 
« With wretchleſs hand in grave doth cover it, 
«« 'Thereafter never to enjoy again 
« The gladſome light, but in the youne ylain 
In depth of darkneſs, waſte and wear to nought, 
« As he had ne'er into the world been brought. 


<© But who had ſeen him, ſobbing how he ſtood 

40 — * himſelf, and how = e. —— 

4 His youth forepaſt, as though it wroupht him 

« To alk of — all were his youth Fre "oy 

„He would have mus'd and marvell'd much whereon 
« This wretched Age ſhould life deſire to fain, 
And knows full well life doth but length his pain. 


« Crook-back'd he was, tooth ſhaken, and blear-ey'd, 

« Went on three feet, and ſometimes crept on four, 

«« With old, lame bones, that rattled in his fide, 

«« His ſcalp all pil'd, and he with eld forlore : 

4% His wither'd 1 ſill knocking at Death's door, 
„ Fumbling and drivling as he draws his breath, 
«« For brief, the ſhape and meſſenger of Death!“ 
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HIS illuflrious man, who is equally celebrated for 

valour, for genius, and for learning, was deſcended 

from an antient family in Devonſhire, His father 

was Walter Raleigh, or Ralegh, Eſq; of Fardel in 
that county (a). He was born in the year 1552, at a pleaſant 
farm called Hayes, ſituated in that part of Devonſhire which 
borders on the ſea; and after laying the foundation of litera- 
ture in his own county, he was ſent to Oriel College, Oxford, 
when very young, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf there by a pro- 
ficiency in learning far beyond his age. But though he was 
fond of letters, his ambition prompted him to purſue the road to 
fame in an active life; he therefore made a ſhort ſtay only at 
Oxford. In 1569, Queen Elizabeth ſending forces to afliſt the 
perſecuted Proteſtants of France, Mr. Raleigh, then only ſeven- 
teen years of age, went over with them as a gentleman-volun- 
teer. . 

He ſerved in France for ſomewhat more than five years, and 
acquired both ſkill and reputation; but having ſtill an earneſt 
deſire to increaſe his military knowledge, and an eager thirſt for 
glory, he paſſed next into the Netherlands, where he ſerved like- 
wiſe ſome time againſt the Spaniards. In theſe tranſactions he 
followed the faſhion of the times. France and the Netherlands 
were in thoſe days the ſchools of Mars ; to which all were 
obliged to go, who addicted themſelves to the ſword, and were 
willing to find a way to reputation, by expoſing their perſons in 
the ſervice of their country. But whereas numbers were ruined 
by this courſe, ſuffering their minds to be corrupted by the li- 
cence of camps, and their behaviour to be infected with that 
fierce and boiſterous humour, which, ſome take for a ſoldier-like 
freedom ; Raleigh, on the contrary, made the true uſe of his 
ſervice in a foreign country, increaſed his ſtock of knowledge in 


all kinds, improved his ſkill as a ſoldier by experience, and fo 
E k 


Vol. IV. 2. 


(4) Sir Walter's father had three 
wives, and children by them all. The 
laſt was Catherine the daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernon of Modbury, and 
relict of Otho Gilbert of Compton in 
Devon, Eſqr. By this Lady Mr. Ra- 
leigh had two ſons; Carew, who was 


afterwards kmghted, and Water, of 


completely 


whom we are treating; as alſo 2 
daughter, Margaret, who was twice 
married. Thus it appears, that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was brother by the mother's 
ſide to Sir John, Sir Humphrey, and 
Sir Adrian Gilbert. Campbell's Lives 
of the Admirals, Vol. II. P. 33. Edit, 
1742. 
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completely poliſhed his manner of addreſs, that at his return he 
was conſidered as one of the beſt bred and moſt accompliſhed 
gentlemen in England (5). 

In 1576, we find Mr. Raleigh in London, and exerciſing his 
poetical talents ; for we have of his a commendatory poem, pre- 
fixed among others to a ſatire, called, The Steel Glaſs,” pub- 
liſhed this year by George Gaſcoigne, a Poet of ſome eminence 
in theſe times, being the Author of ſeveral dramatic Pieces, and 
other poetical productions. In 1578, when his uterine brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, had obtained a patent from the Queen, 
to plant and inhabit ſome northern parts of America, Mr. Ra- 
leigh engaged in that adventure ; but returned ſoon after, the at- 
tempt proving unſucceſsful. 

Shortly after, he entertained thoughts of ſerving his Queen 
and country in Ireland, where his Holineſs and the Spaniards 
had ſent men, money, and bleſſings, to comfort and aſſiſt ſuch as 
in breach of their oaths would take arms againſt their Sovereign, 
and cut the throats of the Engliſh. It is not clear at what time 
Mr. Raleigh paſſed the ſeas ; but it appears that in 1580, he 
had a Captain's commiſſion under the Preſident of Munſter, 
The next year Captain Raleigh ſerved under the Earl of Or- 
mond, and performed many ſignal ſervices. The Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours, under the command of an Officer of their own, and aſ- 
fiſted by a choice body of their Iriſh confederates, had raiſed and 
fortified a caſtle, which they called Del Ore, and which they 
intended ſhould ſerve them for a place of retreat, whenever 
they found themſelves diſtreſſed, and ſhould alſo prove a key to 
admit freſh ſuccours from abroad, which they Gally expected; 
and for which it was well ſituated, as ſtanding upon the bay of 
Smerwick, in the county of Kerry. The then Deputy of Ire- 
land, Lord Grey, was a perſon of great courage and induſtry, 
but of a ſevere temper, and particularly prejudiced againſt the 
Iriſh, and who reſolved at all hazards to diſpoſſeſs them of this 
fort; which he accordingly beſieged with his ſmall army for 
ſome time. In this dangerous enterprize Captain Raleigh had a 

rincipal ſhare, commanding often in the trenches, and contri - 
— greatly to the reduction of the place, which was at laſt 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion; and the Lord Deputy directed 
the greateſt part of the garriſon to be put to the ſword. This 
was accordingly executed, though with great regret, by the 
Captains Raleigh and Mackworth. Many other conſiderable 
ſervices (c) were performed by Raleigh in Ireland; which ſo 
recommended 


(5) Campbell, as before, P. 34, 33. 


the Engliſh camp, to flock in parties 
(c) In ſome accounts which are pre- 


thither, and glean away whatever they 


ſerved of ſeveral of his ſkirmiſhes with 
the Iriſh rebels, the following parti- 
culars are related. Raleigh having 
obſerved it to be the cuitom of the 
Iriſh Kerns, upon any ditiodgment of 


ſaw left behind, he lingered, and lay in 
ambuſh, to receive them. They came 
accordingly, with their uſual dil;gence ; 
but in the midſt of their prowling, 
Raleigh fell upon them ſo advantage- 

oully, 
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recommended him to the notice of the Government, that in 
1881, he was honoured with a joint commiſſion to be Governor 
of Munſter. In this character he continued to do the State 

ood ſervice, which was rewarded by the grant of a large eſtate 
In Ireland (4). But all his ſervices did not prevent his — 
enemies, and amongſt them the Lord · Deputy Grey. The diſ- 
putes between Raleigh and this Nobleman, both of whom were 
now come over into England, were brought to a hearing before 
the Privy Council. The particulars are not known ; but it is 
certain, thatRaleigh defended his cauſe with ſo much eloquence 
and ability, that it greatly recommended him to the notice of 
the Queen, and the Lords of the Council (e). : 

Captain Raleigh is alſo ſaid to have drawn on himſelf the at- 
tention of the Queen, by the following incident. Her Majeſty 
taking the air in a walk, ſtopped at a plaſhy place, in doubt 
whether to go on; when Raleigh, dreſſed in a gay and genteel 
habit of thoſe times, immediately caſt off and ſpread his new 
pluſh cloak on the ground; on which the Queen gently tread- 
ing, was conducted over clean and dry. Indeed, Raleigh, be- 
kides the advantages of wit and eloquence, was a handſome man, 
and always made a very elegant appearance, as well in the ſplen- 
dor of attire, as the politeneſs of addreſs : qualifications which 
were well ſuited to recommend him to a Female Sovereign. Ac- 
cordingly coming to Court ſoon after this adventure, and meet- 
ing with ſuch a reception, as gave him reaſon to entertain hopes 
of the Queen's favour, he wrote in a glaſs window, obvious to 
her Majeſty's eye, 

© Fain wouLD I CLIMB, YET FEAR I TO FALL.” 
Under which the Queen ſoon after wrote, 
% IF THY HEART FAIL THEE, CLIMB NOT AT ALL.” 


E 2 After 


euſly, that he encloſed them all with 
his men, and took every rebel upon 
the ſpot, who was not ſlain in the re- 
ſiſtance. Among them, there was one 
laden with withes ; who being aſked 
what he intended them for, boldly an- 
{wered, to hang up the Engliſh churls, 
Well, ſaid Raleigh, but they ſhall 
now ſerve for an Iriſh Kern; and 
thereupon immediately commanded 
him to be tucked up in one of his own 
neck-bands, It ſeems to have been a 
common cuſtom among the Iriſh, to 
hang men up in withes inſtead of 
halters. Thus we read of another Iriſh 
rebel, but of greater rank, named 
Brian O'Rourk ; who being afterwards 
to ſuffer at the gallows, ſhewed great 


concern that it was to be by the com- 
mon halter ; and carneſtly petitioned, 
not for pardon, or preſervation of life, 
but that they would change the inſtru- 
ment of his death; and inſtead of a 
rope, let him take his ſwing in a 
withe. And beingaſked, why he inſiſted 
upon ſuch an inſignificant diſtinction ? 
he anſwered, It was a diſtinction that 
had been paid to his countrymen be- 
fore, Lord Bacon, in his Eſſays, 
brings this example to illuſtrate the 
force and tyranny of cuſtom.—-Vid. 
Biograph. Britan. 

(4) Campbell, P. 36, 37. 

(e) Vid. Cibber's Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. I. P. 182. and Lloyd's 
State-Worthies, Vol. I. P. 562, 
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After Raleigh had once made himſelf known to the Queen, 
he grew every day more in her eſteem. She frequently con- 
ſulted him on the moſt important occaſions, and was greatly 
taken with the vigour and prudence of his counſels, He was 
one of thoſe who were appointed by the Queen to accompany 
the Duke of Anjou on his return to the Netherlands ; and on 
his coming back into England, in 1582, he brought over the 
Prince of Orange's letters to the Queen. Some months after 
this he reſided at Court, and was honoured with the favour and 
protection even of contending Stateſmen, who were proud of 
ſhewing the true judgment they made of merit, by becoming 
patrons to Raleigh. 

In 1583, he was concerned in Sir Humphrey Gilbert's expedi- 
tion to Newfoundland; and though he did not go in perſon, yet 
he built a new ſhip called the Bark Raleigh, and furniſhed it 
completely for the voyage; the unſucceſsful end of which it 
ſeemed to predict, by its untimely return in leſs than a week to 
Plymouth, through a contagious diſtemper which ſeized on the 
Jhip's crew, Yet neither this accident, nor the unfortunate loſs 
of his brother Sir Humphrey (J), could drive from Raleigh's 
thoughts a ſcheme ſo beneficial to his country, as theſe northern 
diſcoveries ſeemed to be. He, therefore, digeſted into _— 
an account of the advantages which he ſuppoſed might atten 
the proſecution of ſuch a deſign ; and having laid his paper be- 
fore the Council, obtained her Majeſty's le:ters patent in favour 
of his project, dated the 25th of March, 1584. By this ſeaſon- 
able interpoſition, he kept alive that generpus ſpirit of ſearching 
and planting diſtant countries, which ha been ever ſince of 
ſuch infinite ſervice to the trade and navigation of England. 

It was not long before Mr. Raleigh carried his patent into 
execution ; for having made choice of two able Commanders, 
Captain Philip Amadas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, he fitted 
out their veſſels with ſuch expedition, though entirely at his 
own expence, that on the twenty-ſeventh of April following, 
they ſet ſail from the Weſt of England for the coaſt of North 
America, where they ſafely arrived in the beginning of the 
month of July, and took poſſeſſion of that fine country, which 
has been fince ſo famous by the name beſtowed on it by Queen 
Elizabeth, (and not given, as is generally ſurmiſed, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh,) of Vircinia (g). 

About this time he was choſen Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Devon, and making a conſiderable figure in Parlia- 
ment, he upon ſome occaſion entering the Royal preſence in his 
capacity as a Member, received the honour of Knighthood ; 
but at what time is not exactly known, In 1585, Sir Walter 
Raleigh fitted out a ſecond fleet for Virginia, conſiſting of ſeven 


fail, the command of which he gave to his kinſman, Sir — 
char 


C) See Vol. III. P. 311. (g) Campbell, P. 38, 39. 
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Richard Greenville (5); who, after having viſited the country, 
left behind him an hundred and ſeven perſons to ſettle a colony 


() Sir RICHARD GREEN- 
VILLE was the ſon of Sir Roger 
Greenville, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been born in the Welt of England 
about the year 1440, He was natu- 
rally of an active, enterprizing, and 
martial genius, which induced him as 
ſoon as he was his own maſter to pro- 
cure a licence from Queen Elizabeth, 
in the eighth year of her reign to go 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion into the ſervice of the Emperor 
againſt the Turks, He not only gave 
the higheſt proofs of his courage as a 
ſoldier in Hungary, but adventured 
his perſon likewiſe by ſea; and it is 
ſaid by ſome, that he had the honour 
to ſhare the glory of that celebrated 
victory obtained over the Mahome- 
tans at Lepanto, by the combined 
Chriſtian fleet, under the command of 
Don John of Auſiria, He continued 
the reſt of that war abroad; and 
having acquired the higheſt military 
reputation, returned again to Eng- 
land, 

His ardour was ſo far from being 
exhauſted by the fatigues he had un- 
dergone, or his appetite for glory ſa- 
tished by what he had acquired, that 
within a very little time after his re- 
viſiting his native country, he reſolved 
to embark his perſon and fortune in 
that important part of the public ſer- 
vice, the reduction of Ireland. In 


this he behaved himſelf greatly to the 


ſatisfaction of Sir Henry Sydney, the 
Lord-Deputy ; and he was conſtituted 
by the Queen, in the eleventh year of 
her reign, Sheriff of Corke, during 
her pleaſure, Upon his return to 
England, he was, together with Wil- 
liam Mohun, Eſq; elected to repreſent 


the county of Cornwall, in that Par- 


Jiament which was ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter in 1371. He 
was alſo High Sheriff of that county 
in the 18th of that reign; and was 
again choſen to repreſent it in the 
Parliament aſſembled in 1584, in 
which he was a very active Member. 
He ſoon after commanded in the ex- 
pedition to Virginia, which we have 
mentioned in the text; and he after» 


there; 


wards made another voyage to that 
country. 

We meet with nothing elſe that is 
remarkable related of Sir Richard 
Greenville, till we come to his laſt fa- 
mous action, and heroic death. In 
1591, the Queen's Miniſtry being in- 
formed that the rich fleet which had 
remained in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
all the year before, through the dread 
of falling into the hands of Sir John 
Hawkins and Sir Martin Frobiſher, 
muſt of neceſſity return home, it was 
reſolved that a itrong ſquadron ſhould 
be ſent to mtercept them at the 
Weſtern Iſlands, This fleet conſiſted 
of ſeven fail of the Queen's ſhips, of 
which the Lord Thomas Howard was 
Admiral, and Sir Richard Greenville 
Vice-Admiral. In the mean time, 
the Spaniſh Monarch receiving notice 
of the purpoſe of the Englith, fitted 
out a fleet of fifty-five ſail, and ſent 
them to eſcort his Weſt-India ſhips. 
The Lord Thomas Howard received 
information that this formidable Spa- 
niſh armament was approaching him, 
on the laſt day of Auguſt in the after- 
noon, when he was riding at anchor 
under the iſland of Flores; and before 
he had well received the intelligence, 
the enemy's fleet was in fight. The 
Engliſh ſquad: on was in no condition 
to oppoſe the Spaniards; for beſides 
its wy great inferiority, near half the 
Engliſh were diſabled by the ſcurvy 
and other diſeaſcs. The Lord Tho- 
mas Howard, therefore, weighed im- 
mediately, and put to ſea, as the reſt 
of his . did, following his 
example The Revenge, Sir Richard 
Greenville's ſhip, weighed laſt, Sir 
Richard ſtaying to receive the men 
who were on ſhorc, and who would 
otherwiſe have been loſt, he having 
no leſs than ninety tick on board, 
The Admiral, and the reſt, with diffi- 
culty, recovered the wind, which Sir 
Richard Greenville not being able to 
do, his Maſter and ſome others ad- 
viſed him to cut his main- ſail and caſt 
about, truſting to the failing of his 
ſhip, becauſe the Seville ſquadron was 
already on his weather. bow, But Sir 

Richard 
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there ; and in his return to England took a Spaniſh prize worth 
fifty thouſand pounds. Sir Walter was likewiſe concerned in 
Captain Davis's undertaking, for the diſcovery of the north- 
welt paſſage ; for which reaſon a promontory in Davis's 
Streights, was called Movvr Rarteicn. In conſideration of 
theſe 1 and very expenſive projects, the Queen was 
pleaſed to make him ſome very lucrative grants; particularly 
two, the firſt of wine-licences, and the other of lands in Ireland, 
conſiſting of 12,000 acres, which he planted at his own ex- 
_ and many years after ſold to Richard Boyle, the firſt 
arl of Corke. 

Encouraged by theſe favours, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a 
third fleet for Virginia, and two barks, to cruize on the Spa- 
niards ncar the Azores; which had ſuch ſucceſs, that they were 
obliged to leave many of their prizes behind them. This good 
fortune of his abroad was to improved by his own prudent be- 

aviour at home, that the Queen in the latter part of the yea 

1586, made him Seneſchal of the Dutchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and Lord Warden of the Stannaries in Devonthire and 
Cornwall. In 1587, he fitted out a fourth fleet for Virginia, at 
his own expence ; and, in 1588, a fifth. But neither had any 
great ſucceſs, notwithitanding all imaginable care was taken to 
provide them thoroughly in all reſpects, and to employ none 

| in 


Richard peremptorily refuſed to fg, wounded; their maſts were beat 
from the enemy, telling them, © That over-board, their tackle cut in pieces, 
he would much rather dic than and nothing but a hulk lett, unable to 
leave fuch a mark ot diſhonour on move one way or other. In this fitu- 
* himfcl;, his country. andthe Queen's ation Sir Richard propoſed to the 
& ſhip.” In conſequence ot tms re- ſhip's company, to truſt to the mercy 
folutton, he was preicnily ſurrounded ot GOD, not to that of the Spa- 


by the cnemy, and engaged alone 


three fail, which had ten thouſand 
men on board; and trom the time the 
fight begun, which was avout three 
in the atternoon, to the break of day 
next morning., he repulſed tte enemy 
kiteen times, though they continually 
imited their velicls, and boarded with 
frech men. In the beginning of the 
action he himiclt reccived a wound; 
but he continued avove deck zal 
eleven at night, when receiving a 
freih wound, he was carried down to 
be dreiſed. Daring this operation 
he received a ſhot in the head. and 
the Surgeon was Killed by his nde. 
The Eugliih began now to went 
powder; all their ſmall arms were 
broken or become uſelets, forty of 


their bc men, which were but one 
hundred and three at the beginning. 


kilied, aud almon ail toe pci 


niards, and to deſtroy the ſhip with 
themicives, rather than vield to the 
enemy. The maſter - gunner, and 
many of the ſeamen, agreed to this 
deſperate reſolution; but others op- 
poſed it, and obliged Sir Richard to 
ſurrender. He died it three days 
after; and his laſt words were, 
Here die I. Rieuaxdo GRrEEx- 
« V1:LE, With a joviul and quiet 
„ mind; for that I have ended my 
lite as a true ſoldier ought to do, 
„ fHghting for his country, Queen, re- 
„ ligion, and honour : my foul wil- 
% lingly departing from this hody, 
© icaving behind the laſting fame of 
„having behaved as every valiant 

1 * 


6 toldier is in duty bound to do.“ 
The Spaniards loſt in :his ſharp, tho 
unequal action, four ihins, and about 
a thuuiand men. Vid. Biograph. Bri - 
tan. and Hume's Ha. ot England, 
Vol. V. P. 376. 
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in this ſervice but men of courage and reputation. Theſe diſ- 
appointments, however, ſerved only to ſhew the conſtancy of 
our hero's temper, and the firmneſs with which he purtued 
whatever appeared to him conducive to the public good, how 
little ſoever it turned to his private advantage. 

When the nation was alarmed with the news of the King of 
Spain's famous Armada, Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the 
Council appointed to conſider of ways and means for repulſing 
thoſe invaders ; and his application of his thoughts to this im- 
portant queſtion, at that time, produced an excellent ſcheme 
for the defence of this iſland (2). He did not, however, con- 
fine himſelf to this province of giving advice; but as he had 
often fitted out ſhips for his country's honour, and his own, ſo 
he now did the like for its defence ; and not ſatisfied even with 
that, he expoſed alſo his perſon among the — Noble volun- 
teers who went to ſea on that occaſion, and performed ſuch ſig- 
nal ſervices in the attack and deſtruction of that formidable 
fleet, as recommended him further to the Queen's favour, who 
granted him ſome additional advantages in his wine: patent, 
which he enjoyed throughout her whole reign, and was the prin- 
cipal ſource of that wealth which he employed ſo much to his 
honour in all public ſervices ( 4 ). 

About this time he made an aſſignment of all his right, title, 
and intereſt in the colony of Virginia, to certain gentiemen and 
merchants of London, in hopes they might be able to carry on a 
ſettlement there, more ſucceſsfully than he had done. He had 
already ſpent upwards of forty thouſand pounds, in his ſeveral 
attempts for that purpoſe; and yet it does not appear that he 
parted with his property, either out of a proſpett of gain, or 
through an unwillingneſs to run any farther hazard ; for initead 
of taking a conſideration, he gave them at the time of making 
the aſſignment, an hundred pounds towards their firſt expences; 
neither did he make any reſerve, except the fifths of all gold 
and filver mines. All his view was to engage ſuch a number of 
joint-adventurers, as by their concurring intereſts, and induſtry, 
might ſtrengthen his infant colony, and enable it to reach the 
end which he had deſigned. With the jame view, he continued 
to aſſiſt the company with his advice and protection, whenever 
they deſired it; and the difficulties they ſtruggled with for 
twenty years after, ſuſnciently ſhewed, that it was not through 
any fault of the original proprietor that Virginia did not ſooner 
fouriſh, and that his witdeom and prudence were no leſs to be 
admired 1nthis diſpoſal of his concern therein, than his courage 
and conduct deſerved applauſe, in firit fixing upon fo advantage- 

ous 


(i An extract from this Piece may be fern in Mr, Oldys's Life af 
Dir Walter Raleigh, P. 39. () czmpbell, P. 41. 
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ous a ſpot, which has ſince proved itſelf worthy of all the care 
and expence employed in the ſupport of it (/). 

Sir Walter Raleigh was now grown ſuch a favourite of the 
Queen, that ſome of thoſe who had at firſt been his friends at 
Court, began to be alarmed, and to be defirous of preventing an 
increaſe of his influence, It appears alſo that Sir Walter had 
now rendered himſelf, by ſome means or other, rather unpopu- 
lar; and that aſperſions were publicly caſt upon him even on the 
ſtage. To this purpoſe we are told that Tarleton, a famous 
comedian of thoſe times, acting his part in a Play made by him- 
ſelf, pointed at Sir Walter Raleigh; and ſaid, alluding to a 
pack of cards, See, the Knave commands the Queen.” And 
though the Queen, who was preſent, corrected him with a 
frown, he ventured to add that he, Sir Walter, was of too much, 
and too intolerable a Power. However, it ſeems Leiceſter fell 
under the ſame laſh; for the comedian proceeding in the ſame 
liberty, reflected on the over-grown power, and riches, of that 
Earl; and was ſo univerſally. applauded, by the whole houſe, 
that her Majeſty thought fit to paſs it over, with a ſeeming un- 
concernedneſs ; but yet was ſo offended, that ſhe forbad Tarle- 
con, and all her jeſters, from approaching her table (). 

In April, 1589, Sir Walter Raleigh accompanied Don Anto- 
nio, the expelled King of Portugal, then in London, to his do- 
minions, when an armament was ſent to reſtore him; and in his 
return to England touched upon Ireland, where he viſited the fa- 
mous Edmund Spenſer, whom he brought with him to England. 
Soon after, he formed a grand deſign of attacking the Spaniards 
in the Weſt-Indies, taking the Plate-fleet, and ſacking Panama. 
This enterprize was partly at the 3 charge, and partly at 
that of private — among whom the principal were Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir John Hawkins; the former intending to 
go in perſon as Commander in chief of the fleet, which conſiſted 
of two of the Queen's ſhips, and thirteen ſail beſides. Many 
accidents happened, which detained theſe ſhips on the Engliſh 
coaſt for twelve weeks; but at laſt Sir Walter Raleigh failed on 
the 6th of May, 1592. The very next day Sir Martin Frobi- 
mer followed, and overtook him with the Queen's letter to recall 

i him; 


( /) Campbell, P. 42. We muſt 
not forget that it was Sir Walter's co- 
Jony in Virginia, who on their return 
firſt brought Toracco to England; 
and that it was Sir Walter himſelf 
who firſt brought this herb in requeſt 
among us, and thereby laid the foun- 
dation of that great trafhc therewith, 
which has been of ſuch conſiderable 
benefit to his country, Whether 
__ Elizabeth, by her own exam- 
ple, did ever recommend the uſe of 
this ber b, we arc not certain; but it 


is evident, that it ſoon became of ſuch 
vogue in her Court, that ſome of the 
great Ladies, as well as Noblemen 
therein, would not ſcruple ſometimes 
to blow a pipe very 1 not- 
withſtanding it was ſuch an abomina- 
tion to the refined palate of her Scotch 
lucceſſor.” Biegraph. Hrit.— K. James I. 
endcavoured to diſcountenance the 
uſe of this herb, by writing againſt it 
himſelf that polite treatiſe, entitled, 
« A Counterblaſt to Tobacco.“ 
( m-) Biograph. Britan, 
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him ; but he, thinking his honour too deeply engaged, conti- 
nued at ſea, till all hopes of ſucceſs, according to their intended 
ſcheme, was loſt ; and then returned, leaving the command of 
the fleet to Sir Martin Frobiſher, and Sir John Burgh, with or- 
ders to cruize on the coaſt of Spain and the iſlands. In pur- 
ſuance of theſe orders, Sir John Burgh had the good fortune to 
make himſelf maſter of the Madre de Dios, or Mother of Gop, 
one of the greateſt ſhips belonging to the Crown of Portugal, 
which he brought ſafely into Dartmouth, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, in the ſame year. This was an exceeding rich prize, be- 
ing valued at an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling: 
but as this expedition was partly at the Queen's expeace, the 
thought proper to appropriate to herſelf the greateſt part of the 
profits of this capture, greatly to the diſadvantage of tae other 
proprietors (). 

About this time Sir Walter Raleigh had an amour with a 
beautiful young Lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, and one of the Queen's maids of honour, whoſe 
heart he ſo far won, that ſhe granted him even the laſt favour. 
This drew upon him the indignation of the Queen, ſo that he 
was confined for ſeveral months; and when ſet at liberty, for- 
bidden the Court; from whence the Lady was likewiſe diſ- 
miſſed from her attendance, However, Sir Walter after- 
wards made the moſt honourable reparation he could, by mar- 
ry ing the object of his affection; and he always lived with her 
in the ſtricteſt conjugal harmony. | 

While he lay under this diigrace at Court, he meditated in 
his retirement a greater enterprize than he had hitherto under- 
taken; and this was, the diſcovery of the rich and ſpacious 
Empire of Guiana, a fine country in the ſouth of America, 
which the Spaniards had then only viſited. From the time he 
firſt entertained this notion, he made it his buſineſs to collect 
whatever informations might be had relating to this place, and 
the means of entering it When he thought himſelf as much 
maſter of the ſubje&, as books could make him, he drew up in- 
ſtructions for Captain Whiddon, an old experienced Otticer, 
whom he ſent to take a view of the coaſt, and who returned 
with a fair report of the riches of the country, the poſſibility of 
diſcovering and ſubduing it, and the treachery and cruelty of 
the Spaniards ſettled in its neighbourhood, This determined 
Sir Walter in the proſecution of his ſcheme; and therefore, 
having provided a ſquadron of ſhips at his own expence, and 
thoſe of his friends the Lord High Admiral Howard, and Sir 
Robert Cecil, he prepared for this expedition, 

On the 6th of February, 1595, he ſet ſail from Plymouth, and 
arrived at the iſle of 'I'rinidado on the 22d of March. He there 
eaſily made himſelf maker of St. Joſeph's, a ſmall city, and 

Vol. IV. 2. F took 


(n Ji Campbell, F. 4116. 
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took the Spaniſh Governor, Antonio Boreo, priſoner, who gave 
him a large deſcription of the neighbouring continent, and the 
trade of thoſe parts, unknown before to the Engliſh, On this 
information, he left his ſhip at Trinidado, and with an hundred 
men, in ſeveral little barks, made up the river Oronoque, 400 
miles high, in ſearch of Guiana. Carrapana, one of the petty 
Kings of the country, and ſeveral others of them, reſigned their 
Sovereignties into his hand, for the Queen's uſe. But the wea- 
ther was ſo hot, and the rains ſo violent, that he was forced to 
retire in as much danger of being borne down by the rapid tor- 
rents of water, as of his enemies. The inhabitants of Cu- 
mana, refuſing to bring in the contribution he aſſigned them to 
pay, to ſave the town, Te fired it, as alſo part of St. Mary's, and 
Rio de la Hacha; which done, he returned home, having ac- 
quired both riches and reputation (). 

While Sir Walter Raleigh remained at home, he frequently 
made a very diſtinguiſhed figure in the Houſe of Commons, as 
appears from ſuch of his ſpeeches as are yet preſerved. He was 
a!fo a patron and protector of learned men; a great encourager 
of all public = car's ; and much in the favour of the 
Queen, who was now reconciled to him. He was, however, 
ſomewhat obnoxious to the Clergy, not only on account of his 
principles, which were not thought very orthodox, but becauſe 


( o ) Campbell, P. 48. The ſame 
juclicious writer obſerves, that © of 
the whole of his proceedings, the 
manner of his entering this hidden 
country, and making a further pro- 
greſs therein in a month, than the 
Spaniards had done in half a century; 
of the nature of the foil, aud the cer- 
tainty of finding many and rich mines 
ot gold, Sir Walter has left us ſo fair, 
lo copious, and fo well-written a re- 
lation, that if his ſubſequent unfortu- 
nate.voyage had not thrown a ſhade 
over ſo bright a proſpe@, we could 
ſcarce render a reaſon why Guiana 
ſhould not at this time have heen as 
thoroughly known to, and as com- 
pleatly ſettled by, the Engliſh, as Vir- 
ginia. 

Whatever (proceeds Dr. Camp- 
bell) might be pretended by the deep 
and cunning Statchmen of that age, 
as that many things fabulous, and 
more, uncertain, were related in Sir 
Walter's Account, and that it was 
hazarding too much, to fend a large 
feet, well manned, into fo ſickly a 
climate; whatever, I ſay, of this kind, 
was pretended fas wi ſe inen will never 
want pretences, even when their paſ- 


he 


ſions incline them to do weak things) 
yet envy was certainly the true cauſe 
why his propoſals were poſtponed at 
firſt, and afterwards, notwithſtanding 
all his preſſing ſolicitations, rejected. 
Sir Walter, however, to ſhew his own 
entire conhdence in this ſcheme, and 
perhaps with a view to make things 
ſo plain that even his detractors ſhould 
have nothing to object, fitted out two 
ſhips at his own expence, the Delight 
and the Diſcoverer, and ſent them un- 
der Captain Kemeys, who had fſerv- 
ed in the former enterprize to Guiana, 
as well to make farther inquiries, as 
in ſome meaſure to keep his word 
with the Indians, to whom he had 
promiſed, in the name of the Queen 
his miſtreſs, ſuch aſſiſtance as might 
enable them to drive away the Spa- 
ntards, who were continually attempt- 
ing rather to extirpate than as 
them. This voyage Kemeys ſucceſs- 
fully performed, and at his return 
publiſhed ſuch an account of his ex- 
pedition, as might have converted to 
Sir Walter Ralcigh's opinion of Gui— 
ana, all whom invincible 1gnorance, 
or over-weening prejudice, had not 
deſtined to remain inidels.“ 
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he poſſeſſed ſome lands, which had been taken from the Church ; 
articularly the manor of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, which had 
— to the See of Saliſbury (). Sir Walter built in his 
ark at Sherborne, adjoining to the caſtle, a noble houſe, which 
15 ſtill remaining, and 1s now one of the ſeats of the Lord Digby, 
whoſe family have long been in poſſeſſion of it. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's being — to the Clergy, is ſup- 
poſed to have been one reaſon that his enemies ventured to at- 
tack him, by a charge of Atheiſm. Thus in a libel againſt ſe- 
veral Engliſh Miniſters of State, printed at Lyons, the Author, 
who was the Jeſuit Parſons, inveighs againſt Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's ** School of Atheiſm ;” inlinuating, that he was not 
content with being a Diſciple, but had ſet up for a Doctor in 
his faculty. Francis Oſborne () accounts for this aſperſion 


F 2 thus : 


p) Vid Biograph. Britan. 

7) FRANCIS OSBORNE was 
the younger Son of Sir John Oſborne 
of Chickſand near Shefford in Bed- 
fordſhire, and brother ro Sir Peter 
Oſborne of the ſame place. He was 
born about the year 1589, and never 
had the benefit of a free ſchool or 
Univerſity education, but was privately 
inſtructed at home, When grown up, 
he frequented the Court, became a 
retainer to the Pembroke family, and 
at length maſter of the horſe to Wil- 
liam, Earl of Pembroke. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil wars, he 
ſided with the Parliament, and had 
public employments conferred upon 
him by them, as alſo by Cromwell 
afterwards, And having marricd a 
ſiſter of William Draper, Eſq; one of 
Oliver's Colonels, he procured his 
Son John a fellowſhip in All Souls 
College, Oxford, by the favour of the 
Parliamentary viſitors of that Univer- 
lity, in 1648, 

In the latter part of his life, he re- 
ſided at Oxford, in order to have an 
eye over his {on John, and alſo to print 
ſome books of his own — 
that were then ready for the preſs. 
Accordingly, among others, he pub- 
liſhed there his © Advice to a Son ;” 
the firſt part in 1656, which going 
thro' five editions within two years, 
he added a ſecond in 1658, in 8vo; 
and though this was not hiked fo well 
as the firſt, yet both were eagerly 
bought and 3 at Oxford, eſpe- 
cially by the young ſtudents; which 
being obſerved by the Godly Miniſ- 


ters, as Anthony Wood expreſſes it, 
they preſented a public complaint 
againſt the ſaid books, as inſtilling 
Atheiſtical principles into the minds 
of the youth, and propoſed to have 
them publicly burnt. And though 
this did not take effect, yet an order 
was made, on the 27th ot July, 1638, 
forbidding all Bookſellers, or any 
other perſons, to fell them; but this 
ſtep, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, made 
them ſell the better. But our Author 
did not long ſurvive this order ; for 
he died on the 11th of February fol- 
lowing, when he was about ſeventy 
years of age, at the houſe of his bro- 
ther-in-law, at Nether-Wotton, near 
Dedington, in Oxfordſhire, and was 
buried in that pariſh-church, where a 
monument was erected to his me- 
mory. 

Mr, Oſborne was a ſenſible and in- 
genious writer; his pieces were much 
read by his cotemporaries ; and all of 
them paſled through ſeveral editions. 
As to the charge brought againſt him, 
that his writings were calculated to 
inſtil Atheiſtical principles, it appears 
to be entirely deſtitute of the leaſt ſo- 
lid foundation. But the truth is, that 
Oſborne choſe to think freely, and for 
himſelf; and was not inclined to be 
confined within the limits of eccleſi- 
aſtical ſyſtems. And it has been a 
frequent practice among Bigots of all 
ſects, to ſtigmatize thoſe as Atheiſts 
or infidels, who have not aſſented to 
every article of their theological 
creeds, 


Mr. 
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thus: “ Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt, as I have heard, that 
„% yentarcd to tack about, and ſail aloof from the beaten tract 
* of the ſchools; and who, upon the diſcovery of ſo apparent 
* an error as a torrid tone, intended to proceed in an inquiſition 
*« atter more folid truths: til! the mediation of ſome, whoſe 
„ livelihood lay in hammering ſhrines for this ſuperannuated 
„ ſtudy, poſſeſled Queen Elizabeth, that ſuch Doctrine was 
e ngainſt GOD, no leis than her father's honour, whoſe faith, 
it he owned any, was grounded upon ichool divinity. Where- 
* upon the chid him, who was, by his own confe/hon, ever af- 
ter branded with the title of Atheiſt, though a known aſler- 
„tor of COD and PROVIDENCE (r).“ 

In 1596, Sir Walter was engaged in the famous expedition to 
Cadiz, of which ſome account has been given in the Life of the 
Earl of Eſfiex (3), who, together with the Lord High Admiral 
Howard, were joint Commanders; and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with many other perſons of great military fill and prudence, 
vere appointed of their Council. It appears alſo that Raleigh 
was couliituted an Admiral in this expedition. The fleet ſailed 
in the beginaing cf June, and on the 20th of that month they 
arrived before Cadiz. It being reſolved, that before the town 
was attacked, the feet ſhoujd fall on the Spanith galleons and 
gallics in the port, in the night-time the whole plan was ſettled, 
vir Walter, in the Warlpight, was to lead the attack, and to be 
ſeconded by Sir George Carew in the Mary Roſe; Sir Robert 
Southwell in the Lion; Sir Francis Vere in the Rainbow; 

Vice- 


Mr, Oſborne pul-liſicd the following 19, The greatnefs and corruption of 
pieces: the Court of Rome. 
11. Political occaſions of the defec- 
tions from the Church of Rome. 
12. Diſcourſe in vindication of 


1. Hiſtorical Memoirs on the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and king James, 


80. 
2. A ſcalinable expoltulation with Martin Luther. F 
the Netherlands, declaring their 13. A Miiceliany of ſundry FL. 


ſays, Paradoxes, &c, and ſome other 
linall pieces. 

A Collection of his Works was 
publiſhed in 1689, in one volume, 


ingrattude to, and the necetlity 
, . . 1 8 
of ther agreement with, the con- 
15 . 
mon-wealtn ot England, Oxlord, 


1052. 40. 

3. Perlualive to mutual compli— 
ance under the preferit government, 
Oxon, 1052, 4t0. 

4. Plea for a free ſtate compared 
with Monarchy, 4to. 

3. Adviceto a ton, in two parts, 

6, Political reflexions upon the go— 
vernment of the Turks. 

7. A Diſcourſe upon Nich. Machi— 
avel. 

8 Obſervations upon the King of 
Sweden's decent into Germany, 

9. Difcourſe upon Pio and Vin- 


dex, Who both conſpitred the death of 


N 90 


8 vo. and another edition appeared in 
1722, in two volumes, 12mo. 

Anthony Wood ſays, the following 
picce was ally ſtrongly reported to ke 
his: + The private Chriſtian's n 
ultra z or a plca tor the layman's in- 
terpreting the Scriptures,” Oxon. 
1636. 40. Lid. Biograph. Britan., 
New and Gen. Bing. Ditt. 8vo, and 
Wood's Athen. Oxon, 

( * ) Pretace to a Miiccllany ot 
ſundry Eſſays, Paradoxcs, &c. Edit, 
1659, 12m0, 

(s ) Sec Vol. III. P. 377283. 
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Vice-Admiral Croſs in the Swiftſure; Sir Conyers Clifford in 
the Dreadnought ; and by Dudley in the Nonpariel, on board 
of which went the Lord Thomas Howard. 

The Spaniards made preparations for a very vigorous de- 
fence. They ranged ſeventeen of their gallies under the walls 
of their city, ſo as to flank the Engliſh inips as they entered. 
Some culverins were planted ſo as to {cour the channel of the 
harbour; and the guns and the artillery, both of Fort Philip 
and of the curtain of the town, were brought to bear upon the 
Ergliſh fleet, Beſides the gallies before- mentioned, the Spa- 
niards had put artillery cn board all their large galleons, and 
the whole reached from ſhore to ſhore, being covered by Fort 
Puntal, which lay iu the entrance of the harbour (7). 

At break of day, on the 22d of June, the att: ack began. The 
Spaniards thundered upon Raleigh from all their forts, and from 
all their gallies; but {till he advanced as if his ſnip had been 
impenetrable, and himfcif invulnerable. He took, but did not 
vouchſafe to return, the fire of the enemy. For his own ſhip, 
without diſcharging a gun, bore directly upon the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, while Sir Francis Vere, and the other ſhips, which 
formed the van- guard, plied the gallies fo warmly, that the fire, 
the ſmoke, the confuſion, and the dying groans, which were 
heard in the intervals of the roaring artillery, greatly diſmayed 
the Spaniards ; but the ſteady appearance of the Engliſh, who 
could ſo calmly advance through danger to death, drove them to 
deſpair of detending themſelves, and to endeavour to ſ-ck ſafety 
in flight. Notwithſtanding their almoſt unaſſailable ſituation, 
the ſtrength of their walls, the diſpoſition of their guns, the 
largeneſs of their veſſels, the ſuperiorit ty of their numbers, the 
experience of their Commanders, and the value of the prizes 
they had to defend, the Enpliih at once beat them from their 
courage and their conduct. The hearts cf the brave, and the 
heads of the wiſe, were equally conlounded, when Kaleigh, 
who had 3 with amazing intrepig ity, kept up his fire, 


! 
'S Poured it all at once into two of the largeſt Spanith ſhips, the 
4 St. Philip LY oo St. Andrew. The impationes of the Eng- 
$ liſh ſeemed to grow, as peril preſented, Each Commancer en- 
f vied his companion the glory of a dangerous poit ; and in an 


inſtant the Nonpariel, the Lion, the Dreadzout ut, and the Mary 
| Roſe, were ſighting nearly in the ſame line with Ra Jezgh. The 
{ Earl of V.\ſfex alſo, with the utmoſt ardour, though contrary to 


the reſolution of the council of war, pathed in with his diviſion 
1 for a ſhare of the danger; and the Lord- Admiral, with his young 
& ſon, ſtretched into the thickeſt of the fight However, Raleigh 
8 Kept always cloſeſt to the enemy, and fivod inglcin the head of 
all. The Spaniards were now encumbered — their numbers, 
and their compacicd ſituation. Ihey durſt not hgnt; they 

could 


Cuthrie's Hiſt, of England Vol. III. P. 319. 
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could not fly. Their Admiral-ſhip and the St. Thomas were 
burned ; the Matthew and the St. Andrew were taken. This 
thinned the Spaniſh line, and they made all the ſail they could 
from the Engliſh, who, about two in the afternoon, ſaw them- 
ſclves in poſſeſſion of a compleat victory (2). The Engliſh 
were merciful to the conquered enemy ; but the Dutch, who 
had done little or nothing in the fight, now put all to the ſword, 
till they were checked by the Lord-Admiral and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. The moſt remarkable circumſtance in this whole affair, 
ſeems to be the diſproportion between the Engliſh and Spaniſh 
force, there being but ſeven ſhips of the former engaged againſt 
ſeventy- one of the latter ( ww ). 

Thus was the victory obtained by ſea, which rendered the 
taking of the city, which followed it, the more eaſy (x). But 
in the naval action, Sir Walter Raleigh received a grievous 
wound in his leg, which was much torn and deformed with a 
ſplinter ſhot. However, the next morning after the city ſur- 
rendered, Sir Walter ſent to the Lord-Admiral for orders to fol- 
low the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet outward bound, lying then in 
Puerto-Real, where they could not eſcape him; but in the 
hurry and confuſion every one was in on taking the town, this 
opportunity was ſlipt, and no anſwer ſent to his deſire. In the 
atternoon the merchants of Seville and Cadiz offered two mil- 
lions to ſave thoſe ſhips ; and while the bargain was in agita- 
tion, the Duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed all that rich fleet to 
be burnt ; and thus were the galleons, gallies, frigates, argo- 
ſies, and the fleets of New Spain, Royal and trading, conſumed, 
except the St. Matthew and the St. Andrew, in poffeſſion of the 
Engliſh (5). The town was very rich in merchandize and 
plate. Many wealthy priſoners were given to the land Com- 
manders ;-** ſo as that ſort were very rich, (ſays Raleigh); 
* ſome had for their priſoners ſixteen or twenty thouſand, ſome 
© ten thouſand ducats, beſides great houſes of merchandize. 
* What the Generals have gotten, I know leaſt, (concludes he); 
they proteſt it is little: > my own part, I have gotten a lame 
« leg, and a deformed ; for the reſt, either 1 ſpoke too late, or 
« it was otherwiſe reſolved. I have not been wanting in good 

„ words, 


(Guthrie, as before, Vid. alſo that was precious and valuable, bore 
Lives of the Admirals, away her old and decrepit huſband 
( wv Campbell, P. 54. upon her back, whom before ſhe had 


( x ) Aﬀter the furrender of Cadiz, 
orders were given to tranſport the re- 
ligious men and women, merchants 
wives, &c. to port St. Mary, that no 
violence might be offered them, They 
had al ſo liberty to take as many of 
their clothes or goods as they could 
carry with them ; which produced a 
remarkable example in a beautiful 
young Spaniſh Lady, who leaving all 


hidden from the danger of the enc- 
my ; herein imitating the picty of the 
Bavarian women, atter the conqueſt 
of their country by the Emperor 
Conrarle III. Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh by Mr. Oldys, prefixed to his 
Hitt, of the World, Edit. 1736, P. 
107. 


( y ) Campbell, P. 54, 35. 
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« words, or exceeding kind and regardful uſage ; but have poſ- 
« ſeſſion of nought but poverty and pain (z).“ 

Immediately after his return, Sir Walter Raleigh bethought 
himſelf of his favourite project, the ſettling Guiana. In order 
to further diſcoveries, which might effectually lead thereto, he 
ſent a ſtout pinnace, well freighted with every thing neceſſary, 
under the command of Captain Leonard Berrie, which ſafely 
arrived there in March, 1597; and having entered into a 
friendly commerce with the inhabitants of the coaſt, and 
learned from them very particular accounts of the preſent ſtate 
and riches of the higher country, they returned again into Eng- 
land, arriving ſafely at the port of Plymouth on the twenty- 
eighth of June following ( a). 

* 1597, Sir Walter Raleigh was employed in the expedition 
to the Azores, commonly called the Iſland Voyage. He was 
appointed Rear-Admiral, the Earl of Eſſex having the chief 
command, and the Lord Thomas Howard the poſt of Vice- 
Admiral. They ſailed from Plymouth, with the Engliſh fleet, 
together with a few Dutch men of war, on the gth cf July ; but 
a ſtorm ariſing, they were forced back thither again, and did 
not fail the ſecond time till the 7th of Auguſt. They uſed 
their beſt endeavours to perform the firſt part of their inſtruc- 
tions, which was to burn ſuch Spaniſh ſhips as were in the har- 
bours of the Groyne and Ferrol ; bet finding this impracticable, 
they thought it beſt to ſteer for the iſlands, which they accord- 
ingly did. In this voyage Sir Walter Raleigh's ſhip ſprung a 
maſt ; which, however, did not hinder him, when he had re- 
paired his loſs, from proceeding to the place of rendezvous, 
which was the iſland of Flores. He had ſcarcely begun to 
wood and water there, before the Earl of Eſſex ſent him orders 
to follow him to Fayal, which iſland the Earl himſelf intended 
to attempt. Raleigh obeyed theſe orders ; but when he came 
to Fayal, he found Eſſex not yet arrived there. 

When Sir Walter had entered the road of Fayal, he beheld 
before him a very fine town, pleaſantly ſituated along the ſhore ; 
from whence the people, upon ſight of their ſhips, began to 
pack away beth bag and baggage ; their Friars, Nuns, and 
other women and children, they alſo ſent away in carts and car- 
riages ; ard ſo continued tranſporting all up into the n— 

or 


(z) Vd. Sir Walter Ralcigh's Re- diſcovery, otherwiſe there can be no 
lation of the Action at Cadiz, pub- cauſe aſſigned why, having ſo many 
liſhed by his grandſon, Philip Ra- matters of importance upon his hands, 
leigh, Eſq; at the cad of an Abridg- he ſhould yet buly himlelt in an un- 
ment of the Hiſt, of the World, 1200. dertaking of this Kind, Secondly, it 
8vo. proves that Sir Walter's hopes were 

(a) Campbell, P. 56. The fame as well founded as it was pothble for 
judicious writer obſerves, that “ this a man's to be, in a thing of this nature, 
expedition ſeems to be an indubitable fince the account given us of this 
proof of two things. Firit, that Sir voyage is ſuch a one as is liable to no 
Walter himſelf was in carneſt in this juſt objections.“ 
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for two days together. There was a ſtrong fort at one end or 
the town, and another on the top of a very high mountain near 
adjoining, by nature very inacceſſible, and artificially fenced 


with flankers, rampiers, and a ditch ; and alſo fix pieces of ar- 


tillery, and two hundred Spaniards in garriſon, excluſive of 
others quartered about the ifland, They fired upon Raleigh's 
ſhips as he anchored in the road, though without much damage, 
and ſet a great red ſtandard up in dehance before his eyes. They 
ſent moreover fix companies with their colours to intrench upon 
the ſhore, in order to oppoſe his landing. However, Raleigh in 
his barge, accompanied with Sir Arthur Gorges, and Captain 
William Morgan, rowed cloſe along the ſhore-fide, and by the 
high fort towards the town, to acquaint himſelf with the moſt 
proper place for making a deſcent when the Earl of Eſſex ſhould 
arrive, from whence they were ſaluted with ſome muſket ſhot, 
but which did them no damage (6 ). 

Upon theſe provocations, and the want they grew in of ne- 
ceſſaries, Raleigh called a Council of the Captains and Officers, 
to conſult about taking of the town, if Eſſex arrived not; 
thinking it a ſhame to forbear ſo fair a prize, ſo near at hand, 
till they had carried all off; eſpecially ſince the enemy had be- 
gun the war upon them, and dared them to their own defence. 
Further, theſe bravadoes, together with the hopes of plunder in 
the town, and the ranſom of houſes and priſoners, made all the 
mariners and ſoldiers ready to mutiny that they were ſo long re- 
ſtrained. In this ſtate of affairs, on the fourth day of their ar- 
rival before Fayal, Raleigh determined to attempt a deſcent 
upon the iſland. Accordingly having a party of two hundred 
and threeſcore men, which was not half the number of the 


enemy, he made forward; and while ſome ordnance, that he 


had judiciouſly placed before him in pinnaces, as cloſe along the 
ſhore as they could lie, were beating upon their trenches, he 
ruſhed through or under them as fait as his oars could ply to the 
landing-place ; Which was grarded firſt with a mighty ledge of 
rocks, forty paces long into the ſea, and afterwards trenched and 
flanked with carth and ſtone, having only a narrow lane be- 
tween two walls left for their entrance. But now, as they ap- 
proached ſtill nearer to the ſhore, ' the enemies ſhot flew down ſo 
thick among them, that not only {everal of the common men, 
but of thoſe who would before have paſted for very forward and 
valiant leaders, were much diſmayed ; inſomuch that Raleigh, 
who moſt gloriouily approved himſelf no leſs their Chief in cou- 
rage, than he was in command, did not ſpare to reproach them 
openly and ſharply. At laſt, when he ſaw them {ill linger, 
through conſternation, as mach to their danger as their diſgrace, 
he commanded, with a loud voice, his watermen to row his own 
barge full upon the rocks, and bade as many as were not afraid, 


d 


(6) Lite ol Sir Walter Ralcigh by Oldys, P. 113. 
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to follow him. Hereupon ſome boats ran in, and out of them 
were landed Mr. Garret, afterwards Earl of Kildare, Sir W. 
Brooke, Sir W. Harvey, Sir John Scott, the Captains Thynve, 
White, Radford, and Morgan, and ſeveral other gentlemen. 
And now Raleigh, clambering over the rocks, and wading: 
through the water, made his way through all the fire of the 
enemy, with ſhot, pike, and ſword, up to the narrow entrance ; 
where he ſo reſolutely purſued his affault, that the Spaniards, 


aſter a ſhort reſiſtance, gave ground; and when they jaw his 


forces preſs faſter and thicker upon them, ſuddenly retiring, 
they caſt away their weapons, and betook themſelves to the hills 
and woods, The like alſo did thoſe who were intrenched 
higher; and thus did he gain this difficult and dangerous land- 
ing, together with the trenches of the enemy. A few of his 
men, indeed, were drowned and lain, more hurt, and a couple 
of long boats ſunk; however, he ſoon received a reinforce- 
ment, ſeveral companies of foot, and ſome Officers, arriving 
upon the iſland to his aſſiſtance (c). 

Sir Walter, thus recruited, and being now near five hundred 
ſtrong, appointed Captain Brett to the office of Serjeant-Major, 
and directed the other Captains to advance their colours, and 
marſhal the companies; and ſo, in order, marchea to the town, 
which was about four miles diſtant from the landing-place. In 
their paſſage ſeveral of the enemy, who had before braved them 
with the greateſt inſolence, came with white napkins at the end 
of ſtaves, and voluntarily abaſed themſelves to offices of the 
pre ſervility. There was indeed a way, two miles about, 

y which they might have paſſed to the town, and avoided the 
high fort where the Spaniards lay in garriſon. But Raleigh, 
conſidering the trouble of their march, the ſultry heat of the 
weather, the hazards of delay, and, above all, the neceſſity they 
were under of immediate ſupplies, took the ſhorteſt courſe ; 
reſolving to bring fort and town all into one day's work, Thus, 
at the head of about forty gentlemen of the beſt rank, Raleigh 
led on the companies in a gentle, regular manner, full in the 
face of the fort, having only his leading-ſtaft in his hand, and 
no other armour on but his collar, for which he was ſomewhat 
cenſured by his friends ; for when they came within reach of the 
fort, they were encountered with ſeveral fierce ſtorms of great 
and {mall ſhot, which came thundering down upon them from all 
parts of it, wounding ſeveral, killing ſome, and putting moſt of 
his men into diſorder ; inſomuch that Raleigh himſelf, with his 
little van-guard, was no ſooner paſſed, and entered under the co- 
vert of their trenches and barricadoes at the declivity of a little 
hill, but the reſt, compoſing the main body of his forces, which, 
till now that they found themſelves under the enemy's fire, ad- 
vanced in good order, began to break their ranks, and, inſtead 
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( c ) Life of Raleigh by Oldys, P. 117, 
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of marching, fell to running on in a ſtraggling and confuſed 
manner, till they were under the walls and trenches almoſt as 
ſoon as their leader, who had proceeded ſomewhat more than 
two hundred yards before them, in a ſteady and deliberate 
march. The troops who on this occaſion behaved ſo ill, had 
lately come out of the Low Countries: and Raleigh, being 
ſomewhat moved to fee this tumultuous and timorous courſe, 
called out to Brett, Berry, and other of their Officers, demand- 
ing, „If this was the manner of their Low Country troops, to 
e ſhew ſuch baſe cowardice at the firſt ſight of an enemy, and 
« at the muſket-ſhot ſo far off from a fort?“ The Captains, 
who were themſelves ſufficiently brave, knowing the truth would 
be the beſt apology, anſwered, ©* That theſe companies, who 
& had . with ſuch irreſolution, were indeed 
* men taken out of Fluſhing and Brill, the cautionary towns; 
* and ſo were raw ſoldiers, who had ever lived in a ſafe garri- 
« ſon, and ſeldom or never ſeen an enemy, or encountered with 
« ſhotin the field (4).“ 

Being thus get under covert of the trenches and walls which 
the Spaniards had abandoned, they having now retired to their 
fortifications on the top of the hill, Raleigh commanded Captain 
Brett to appoint a Serjeant or two, with a few ſhot, to go to view 
and diſcover the way to the town, which, in many places, lay 
open, as well to the high fort in the way towards it, as to the 
other fort at the end thereof : and where the ways were fenced, 
they were ſtill more dangerous; it being with low-piled walls 
of looſe ragged ſtones, which Raleigh juſtly ſuſpected would in- 
creaſe, rather than obſtruct the miſchiefs of their enemies artil- 
lery. But Brett broaght word of a general unwillingneſs in the 
Lieutenants and Serjeants to undertake this diſcovery, ſo much 
under the command of the fort and hill ; and that the troops 
were rather defirous of ſlipping by, in the molt haſty, diſperſed, 
and unobſerved manner they could ; which Raleigh would by 
no means ſuffer, through conſideration of their ſafety, as well as 
from the regard he had to their credit in this enterprize. For 
being by this time well informed, that the iſland could raiſe a 
thouſand armed men, and reaſonably believing they would ga- 
ther their greateſt ſtrength for the defence of their beſt town, 
towards which he was now marching, he concluded they would 
have it more in their power to defeat him, advancing in little 
diſorderly and ſcattered parties, than in a regular, united body. 
Brett made ſome offer himſelf to go and ſurvey theſe paſſages, if 
he ſhould beexpreſs!y commanded ; though it was ſaid he could 
not be wanted, or ſpared from his own raw and unexperienced 
troops. 

When Raleigh, therefore, ſaw all men fo ſcrupulous of this 
undertaking, and eſpecially thoſe garriſon-ſoldiers, he told 

them, 


d) Oldys, as beſore. 
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them,“ That he would not offer that to any man, which he 
* would himſelf refuſe : that though it were not the duty and 
office of a chief Commander to undergo ſo ordinary a ſervice, 
„ but what duly appertained to the inferior Officers and ſol- 
«« diers ; and notwithſtanding (ſaid he) that I could therefore 
«* enforce others to do it, they ſhall well perceive that I myſelf 
* will do that which they dare not attempt.” He then called 
for his cui Ass and his CAsk, and ſaid, „he would both go 
« view the way for them, which they made ſo nice of, as alſo 
the paſſages and aſcents to the hill-top ; and, as well as he 
could, obſerve the ſtrength and fortifications thereof.” He 
was accompanied by Sir Arthur Gorges, who offered to attend 
him, and about eight or ten more. Gorges, who afterwards 
wrote an account of this expedition, which was publiſhed in Pur- 
chas's Collection of Voyages, ſays, ** I accompanied him, and fo 
did ſome eight or ten more of our ſervants and followers. But 
« I ſay truly, and ſo afterwards it was much ſpoken of, that 
* there was not any one more of Quality that did accompany 
« him in that buſineſs.” 

In this manner, and with this number, did Raleigh in perſon 
go ; the only one, it ſeems, who deſpaired not of ſucceſs, to 
diſcover the aſcents to the hill ; the cannon-ſhot of the enemy, 
and thereby the ſtones of the battered walls, flying on every fide 
thick about him all the while. He till proceeded, with an un- 
daunted pace, in order to procure this knowledge of the ſafeſt 
way by which he was to lead the reſt, though he perceived 
wounds and death dealt on either hand, and his own danger at 
every ſtep more unavoidable. Some of his company, in the 
march, were hurt, and two had their heads taken from their 
ſhoulders ; and Sir Arthur Gorges had his left leg ſhot through 
with a muſket-ball. This gentleman, in the account written by 
him, and before referred to, ſays, I was then hard by the 
*« the Rear-Admiral, (Raleigh), who alſo was ſhot through the 
„ breeches and doublet-ſleeves in two or three places. And 
* ſtill they plyed us ſo fait with ſmall-ſhot, that, as I well re- 
«« member, he wiſhed me to put off a large red ſcarf which I 
then wore ; being, as he ſaid, a very fair mark for them, 
gut J, not willing to do the Spaniards ſo much honour at that 
time, though I could have wiſhed it had not been on, an- 
*« ſwered the Rear Admiral again, That his white ſcarf was as 
eminent as my red; and therefore I would now follow his 
« example.“ 

Having, by this time, made a ſufficient diſcovery, both of 
the way tor his troops to paſs, as alſo of the avenues to the high 
fort on the mountain, which he intended to attempr, after he had 
ſecured the town ; Captain Berry, and ſome others, advanced to 
him. Hereupon he — ſome guides to Captain Brett, with or- 
ders for him alſo to march up with the companies, that they 
might unite before they came to the town, becauſe he there ex- 
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peed an engagement. The companies marched accordingly : 
but immediately upon Raleigh's approach with the body of his 
troops, the Spaniards abandoned both the fortifications and the 
town ; for when he entered it, he found they were newly de- 
parted. Thus, with much danger indeed, but with the loſs of 
only half a {core men, and about double that number wounded, 
Raleigh made himſelf maſter in effect of the whole Iſland (e). 

The next day the Earl of Eſſex, with the reſt of the fleet, ar- 
rived at Fayal ; and was not a little chagrined to find that Ra- 
leigh had taken the place before his arrival, and without wait- 
ing for his orders; which he conſtrucd as proceeding from an 
intention to rob him, the General, of the glory which attended 
that action. Accordingly this occaſioned a great miſunder- 
ſtanding between them; but the affair was at length accommo- 
dated, at leaſt in appearance. And from thence they ſailed to- 
gether to Gracioſa, which immediately {ubmirted ; and they at- 
terwards ſurprized and plundered the crown of Villa Franca, and 
then returned home; but before they arrived thither, Raleigh 
had the gcod fortune to take ſome valuable prizes. 

The next year we find Sir Walter very active in Parliament; 
he procured tome priping projects to be diſcountenanced, and 
obtained ſome indulgences for the tinners in Cornwall; and 
ſhewed himiclf, upon many occaſions, a ready advocate for the 
poor. In 1599, when the Queen fitted out, in the ſpace of a 
fortnight, ſo great a navy as ſtruck her neighbours with awe, 
Sir Walter was appointed Vice-Admiral. And in 1600, her 
Majesty ſent Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh to the 
Dutch; and aiter conferring with Prince Maurice of Naſſau, 
Sir Walter returned again about the middle of the year. Shortly 
after, he was appointed by the Queen Governor of the iſland of 
Jerſey ; but the reſerved zoo pounds a year out of that Govern- 
ment, to be diſpoſed of as the thought fit ( f). 

Raleigh was next concerned in ſome of the tranſactions 
againſt Eſſex. The latter, and ſome of his friends, pretended 
that Sir Walter and Lord Cobham had formed a detign againit 
his lile ; but this charge appears to have been without founda« 
tion. Some, indeed, have reported, that, after the Earl of Eſſex 
was condemned, Raleigh preſſed the Queen to ſign a warrant for 
his execution; and that he ſhewed a particular pleaſure in be- 
holding his death : which, however, appears not to be true. 
For though he had placed himſelf near the ſcaffold, before the 
Earl appeared, yet he removed from thence before his death, 
becauſe the people ſcemed to take his appearance there in a 
wrong light. But this he aſterwards repented ; becauſe when 
the Earl came to die, he expreſſed a great deſire to have ſeen 
and ſpoke to him; from a foreſight of which, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh had taken that poſt, When Sir Chriſtopher Blount came 

o 


(e) Oldys, P. 118, 119. (J) Vid. C:mpbcll, P. 39. 
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to die, he actually begged Sir Walter's pardon, and confeſſed 
that wrong had been done him, in reports ſpread againſt him to 


inflame the populace. 


Yet it is certain, that even this confeſſion 


did not quaſh ſuch reports ; but from this time forward Raleigh 
had more enemies than ever (g); and, which was worſe, the 
Queen's ſucceſſor was prejudiced againft him, by ſuch accounts 
as were tranſmitted to him in Scotland.---Befides the Earl of 
Eſſex himſelf, and Sir Chriſtopher Blount, ſeveral of the Earl's 
accomplices were alſo put to death, particularly Sir Charles Da- 
vers, Sir Gilly Merrick, and his Secretary, Mr. Henry Cuff (5). 

Ia 


(e) Sir Walter Raleigh was him- 
ſelf ſenſible, that the death of the 
Earl of Eilex was diſadvantagcous to 
him. And Oſborne ys, Nor did 
this blow (the death of EIſex) ter- 
minate only in the rum of the Earl's 
friends, but extended to the difad- 
vantage of his maligners themſelves, 
apparent in Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who wanting itrength, though not 
wit, to be the Treaſurer's (Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil) corrival, periſhed be- 
cauſe not thought to own humility 
enough to be his ſervant: it being 
© more fſalc at Court to have many 
« enemies of equal power, than one 
&« falſe ambitious friend, that hath at- 
« tained to the abſolutencis of com- 
« mand,” The agitations and tem- 
« peſts, ariſing from conſiderable ſac- 
tions in the houſes of Princes, (re— 
ſembling ſome winds at fea, by 
which men are driven, though by 
contrary means, to one aud the 
ſame end), would of neceſiity have 
miſcarried, or periſhed, had any 
imgle party prevailed. The one 
ſtill thinking it honomable to pre- 
ſerve and advance, what the other 
eſtcems fafe to fur preis and deſtroy. 
And this Raleigh was often heard 
to ſay, he did not apprehend, betore 
his genius had dictated it to im, 
as he came in a boat from the cxe- 
cution of the Earl of Eflex, which 
was donc at the Iower.'---Poltical 
Deductions from Eitlex's death, P. 
228, 229. in Oiborne's Milcellanies, 
Edit. 12mo. 1659. 

(6) HENRY CUFF was deſcended 
from a good family, and born at Hin- 
ton St. George, in Somerictihite, 
about the year 1360. Be gave cacly 
evidences of genius and application, 
and in 1376, was admuted of Tiuity 
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College in Oxford ; where he ſoon 
diitnguiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in 
the Greek tongue, and an admirable 
faculty: in d:{>uting. He became in 
due tame Feiiow of his College; but 
he had the misfortune to loſe his Fel- 
lowſhip for a bn mot, winch, in the 
gaicty of his heart, he happened to 
fay upon Sir Thomas Pope, the 
flounder of his College. Sir Thomas, 
it is laid, had a very extraordinary 
way with him, when he went a vilit- 
ing, of ching whatever he could lay 
his hands on, and carrying it oft un- 
der his gown, or m his pocket; 
which, however, was not imputed to 
dilnonclty, but to humour, In allu- 
ton to this, Mr. Cutf, at a time of 
merriment with his Fellows, ſaid in a 


jeiting menner, „ A pox! this is a 


„poor beggarly College, indeed; 
« the plate that our founder ſtole 
& would build fuch another.” But 
the Prefident, hearing of this, cjected 
Cuif from his Fellowſhip. Mr, Cuff's 
merit, however, was fo great, and his 
reputation for learning fo extraordt- 
nary, that he was, in 1586, elected 
Probationer of Merton College by 
Sir Henry Savile, thea Warden of it; 
and two years after was made Fel- 
low. He was looked upon as a man 
capable of making a ithining figure 
in hie; and how dear he was to Sir 
Henry Savile, appears not only from 
the inſtance of Kindneſs jult men- 
toned, but allo from a letter of his 
to the learned Camden, in which he 
gives him the highcit charatter, and 
miles him his own and Ca:nden's tutis 
mate friend. He wrote a Greek epi- 


gram, in commendation of Camden's 
Britannia, witch is prefixcd to all the 
Latin cditions, and to the two laſt 
Eugliſlu trenilgtions of it, aud which 

has 
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In the ſummer of the year 1601, Sir Walter Raleigh attended 
the Qucen in her progreis; and on the arrival of the Duke of 
Biron, as Ambaſſador from France, he received him, by her 
Majeſty's appointment, and conferred with him on the ſubje& 
In the laſt Parliament of Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
was a very active Member, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing 


of his Embaſſy. 
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ſuch bills as, under colour of deep — were contrived for 


the oppreſſion of the meaner ſort o 


people. Nor was he leſs 


ready to countenance ſuch laws as bore hard upon the rich, and 
evcn upon traders, in thoſe caſes in which it was evident, that 
rivate intereſt claſhed with public benefit, and there was a ne- 
ceſſity of hurting ſome for the ſake of doing good to all. An 
inſtance of this appeared in his promoting a law for the reſtrain- 
ing the exportation of ordnance, which at that time was of very 
at advantage to ſuch as were concerned in the commerce, but 

of inexp:cflible detriment to the nation, becauſe it was the ſource 
of the eneiny's power at ſea, the Spaniſh navy making uſe of 


nouc but English cannon. 


In the point of monopolies, indeed, 


he was not ultogether ſo clear; but he ſhewed that he made a 
moderate uſe of the grants he had obtained from the Crown, 
and offered, if others were cancelled, to ſurrender his freely (7). 


has been much admired, He was 
afterwards promoted to the Greek 
Profetforihip, and chofen Proctor of 
the Univerſity in 1394. 

At what time he left the Univer- 
ſity, or upon what occalion, docs not 
appcar ; — there is ſome realon to 
believe, that it was for the ſake of 
travelling in order to improve him- 
ſelf. For he was always inclined ra- 
ther to 2 buſy, than to a retired lite ; 
and heid, that learning was of hitle 
ſervice to any man, if it did not ren- 
der him litter to be employed in mat- 
ters of importance. This diſpolition 
of his recommended him greatly to 
the favour of the Earl of Eilex, who 
was himniclf much of the ſame tcm- 

, equally fond of knowledge and 
uſme is. Cuif became his Sccre- 
tary; but it had been happier for 
him, if he could have contented him— 
ſelf -with that caſy and honourable 
ſuuation, which his own learning, and 
the aſſillance of his friends in the 
Univerhity, had procured him. For 
he was involved in all the misfortunes 
of Eſſex ; and, as one of the Earl's 
accompiiccs, was tricd for high trea- 
fon. He made a noble and {piriced 
defence; but was, however, con- 
victed, aud, with Sir Giliy Merrick, 


Upon 


was executed at Tyburn on the goth 
ot March, 1601, dying with great 
ſteadineſs and courage, 

Mr. Cutt's character has been harſhly 
treated by Lord Bacon, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and ſome other Writers. 
Camden alſo, who was perſonally ac- 
quainted with him, ſays, that he was 
* a man of moſt exquiſite learning, 
© and penetrating wit, but of a moſt 
& ſeditious and crooked diſpoſition,” 
Others are milder in their cenſures; 
and all allow him to have been a very 
able and learned man. Speed ſays, 
that © tor his excellent learning he was 
„% much bewailed of all mcn.”---He 
wrote a treatiſe in Engliſh, a ſhort 
time before his death, which was 
printed about ſix years after, under 
this title: “ The diffcrences of the 
« agcs of man's life, together with 
© the original cauſes, progreſs, and 
„ end thereof,” Lond, 1607. 8vo., It 
has been printed more than once ſince, 
aud commenced as a very curious 
and philoſopl ical performance. Mr, 
Wood ſays, that he left behind him 
many other things ready for the Prels, 
which were never publiſhed,---- Vide 
Biograph. Britan, and New and Gen. 
Bing. Dict. 

( 1 ) Campbell, P. 61. 
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Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter was not 
without hopes of coming into favour with her ſucceſſor, whoſe 
countenance he had ſought by various preſents, and other teſti- 
monies of reſpect, which he ſent into Scotland; and from the 
reception they met with, had no reaſon to ſuſpect that he ſtood 
upon ill terms with King James. He was not ignorant, how- 
ever, that pains had been taken by Eſſex to infuſe into the King's 
mind prejudices againſt him ; but which he hoped to wear out 
by aſſiduous ſervice. On the King's coming to England, he had, 
it is ſaid, frequent acceſs to him; and thereby an opportunity 
of diſcovering both his deiire and his capacity of ſerving his 
Majeſty. But he quickly found himſelf coolly treated, nor was 
he long at a loſs for the reaſon. Sir Robert Cecil, who had 
been his friend and aſſociate, as long as they were both engaged 
in oppoſition to Eſſex, foreſeeing that, if ever Raleigh came into 
King James's confidence, his Adminiſtration would not lalt 
long, drew ſuch a character of him to that Prince, as he thought 
molt likely to diſguſt him; and dwelt particularly upon this, 
that Raleigh was a martial man, and would be continually form- 
ing projects to embarraſs him with his neighbours (4). Sir 
Walter, in return for this gocd office, did him another ; for he 
drew up 2 memorial, wherein he ſhewed, that the affection of the 
Cecils for his Majeſty, was not the effect of choice, but of 
force; and he alſo endeavoured to make it appear, that it was 
chiefly through the intrigues of that family, that the King's mo- 
ther loſt her head, and that they never thouzht of promoting 
his ſucceſſion, till they ſaw it would take place in ſpite of them. 
This memorial was far from having the efiects he expected; nor 
indeed would he have expected them, if he had known Kiag 
James thoroughly. That timorous Prince ſaw the power of 

Cecil at that time, and thought he had need of it; forgetting 
that it was the effect of his own favour, and ſo became depea- 
dent upon him, as he afterwards was upon Buckingham, whom, 
for many years before his death, he truſted, but did not love. 
This, with his averſion to all martial enterprizes, engaged him 
to diſcountenance Sir Walter Raleigh, who had the mortiüca- 
tion to ſee himſelf, nowwithitanding the pains he had taken, 


ſighted 


() Other reaſons are aligned by “ devour this kingdom; it being 
ſome Writers for the King's diſlike to © probable that (like the Goths and 
Raleigh, Thus we are told, that “ Vonda!s) they would ſeule in any 
„Sir John Forteſcue, the Lord Cob- „ country, rather than their own, and 
« ham, tir Walter Raleigh, and „ would make it their buſineſs to ren- 
4% others, would have obliged the “ der our nation es poor as their own, 
« King by articles belore his coming * For this he, with the reſt of them, 
te to the Crown, that his countrymen's © was alterwards frowned on by the 
„ number ſhould be limited. But © King, and loft his command of the 
« this was ſtopt by the prudent Trea- „ guards Life of the val:ant aud 
«© ſurer, and the bold Northumber- Jearncd Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, 
« land. ir Walter feared that the 8vo. 1677. P. vo, O1. 


* Scots, like locuſts, would quickly 
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lighted and ill uſed at Court: and this might probably deter- 


mine him to keep company with ſome who were in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, and who were his intimate acquaintance before; which, 
however, proved his ruin (1). 

Among theſe companions of his was the Lord Cobham, a 
man of a weak head, but a large fortune, over whom Raleigh 
had a great aſcendancy, and with whom he lived in conſtant cor- 
reſpondence. This man, who was naturally vain, and now 
much diſcontented, had an intercourſe with various ſorts of peo- 

le, and talked to each in ſuch a ſtile as he thought would be 
moſt agreeable to them. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth he had 
conferred with the Duke of Aremberg, a Flemiſh Nobleman in 
the King cf Spain's ſervice, and who was now in England as 
Ambaſlſador from the Arch-Duke ; but in reality, with a view 
to negociate a peace with Spain, With him Cobham renewed 
his acquaintance ; and in his name propoſed giving Sir Walter a 
ſum of money, if inſtead of oppoſing, as he had hitherto done, 
he would forward that peace. In the mean time, ſome Popiſh 
Prieſts, and other diſcontented perſons, had framed a plot againit 
the King and Royal Family, which was to be executed by ſeiz- 
ing, if not deſtroy ing, the King and his children; and with 
ſome of theſe people Cobham had alſo an intercourſe, by the 
means of his brother, Mr. Brooke. 'I his laſt treaſon being diſ- 
covered, and traced to the perſon juit now mentioned, there 
grew a ſuſpicion of Cobham ; and in conſequence of his inti- 
macy with Raleigh, ſome doubts alſo as to him. Upon this 
they were all apprehended ; and Cobham, who was a timorous 
man, was drawn into charge Sir Walter with ſeveral things in a 
confeſſion, The enemies of Raleigh contrived to blend the 
charge of Cobham againit Raleigh, and the accuſation againſt 
the other conſpirators, together; though they, or at leait Sir 
Robert Cecil, knew them to be diſtiact things; and ſo he ſtates 
them in a letter to Mr. Winwood, wherein he ſhews his diſlike 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, and his ſenſe at the ſame time of the 
want of any real evidence which might affect him ; however, 
what was deficient in proof, was made up in force and 
fraud (n. 

The Prieſts, Watſon and Clerk, were firſt tried and convicted; 
ſo was Mr. George Brooke, wie had been their aſſociate. And 
on the ſeventeerth of November, 1693, Sir Walter Raleigh 
was tried at Wincheſter, and convicted of high-trealon, by the 
influence of the Court, and the ill:bera! and over-bearing beha- 
viour of the Attorney-General Coke (), without any colour 


of 
( 1) campbell, P. 62, 63. threw out on Raleigh ſuch groſs 
(n) Campbell, P. 64. abule, as may be deemed a great re- 


(n ) „ Sir Edward Coke thc fa- fleEtion, not ouly on his own memory, 
mous Lawyer, then Attorney-General, but even, in ſome degree, on the man- 
managed the cauſe tor the Crown, and ners of that age, Traitor, Monſter, 

Viper, 


8 
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of law, or of juſtice. The only evidence that was produced againſt 
him, was the written teſtimony of Lord Cobham, who had made 
this confeſſion in hopes of ſaving his own life. But Cobham, 
whilſt he was in the Tower, being attacked by a violent fit of ſick- 
neſs, was ſeized with remorſe, which drew from him the following 
remarkable letter to Raleigh. ** Seeing myſelf ſo near my end, 
«© for the diſcharge of my own conſcience, and freeing myſelf 
«© from your blood, which elſe will cry vengeance againit me, I 
* proteſt, upon my ſalvation, I never practiſed with Spain by your 
«« procurement. GOD fo comfort me in this my affliction, as you 
«« are a true ſubject for any thing L know, I will ſay as Pilate, 
„% Pukus SUM A SANGUINE HUJus, So GOD have mercy on 
«© my ſoul, as I know no treaſon by you.” This letter from Cob- 
ham, Sir Walter produced at his trial, but it had no effect. And 
when he preſſed, that two witneſſes ſhould be brought as the law 
required, he was told by the Attorney-General and the Court, that 
the ſtatute which required that was repealed ; and the Attorney- 
General affirmed, that the Crown would not ſtand a year on the 
King's head, if a traitor could not be condemned by circumſtances, 
One Dyer was brought to prove, that he heard a gentleman at 
Liſbon ſay, that Don Raleigh and Don Cobham would cut the King's 
throat before his coronation, and ſtreſs was laid even upon this ri- 
diculous evidence, Raleigh defended himſelf with great eloquence 


and ſpirit ; but it availed nothing, the Jury found him guilty, and 


ſentence of death was paſſed on him as a traitor (0), 
H 


Vor. IV. 2. 
Viper, and 1 of Hell, are the 


terms which he employs againſt one 
of the moſt illuſtrious men of the 
kingdom, who was under trial for 
life and fortune, and who defended 
himſelf with ſurprizing temper, elo- 
quence, and courage.” Hume's Hiſt. 
of England, Vol. V. P. 519. 8vo. edit. 

{o) That there was cally no 
truth in what was alledged againſt 
Sir Walter, (ſays Dr. Campbell) may 
be proved to a demonſtration, if we 
conſider, that all the evidence that was 
ever pretended, 1n relation to his 
knowledge of the ſurprizing treaſon, 
or plot to ſeize the King and his fa- 
mily, was the hearſay teſtimony of 
George Brooke, that his brother Cob- 
ham thould ſay, That it would never 
be well until the Fox and Cubs were 
taken ; and afterwards, ſpeaking to 
this Brooke, that he, Lord Grey and 
others, were only on the bye, but Raleigh 
and himſelf were on the main; unti- 
mating, that they were only truſted 


Though 


with leſſer matters, but that the capi- 
tal ſcheme,  before-mentioned, was 
concerted between him and Sir Wal- 
ter. Yet when Brooke came to die, 
as be did deſervedly, upon his own 
confeſhon, he recalled and retracted 
this circumſtance, owmng, that he 
never heard his brother make uſe of 
that phraſe about the Fox and Cubs, 
which takes away conſequently the 
other ſtory grounded upon it: and 
this we have upon the beſt authority 
that can be, that of Lord Cecil, aſter- 
wards Earl of Saliſbury, himſelf, who 
commends Brooke for ſhewiug this 
remorſe in his laſt moments. Thus 
out of his capital enemy's mouth, 
have proved the innocence of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who conſtantly and 
judiciouſly at his trial, — 
etween the ſurprizing treaſon and 
the conferences with Aremberg. The 
former he denied the leaſt knowledge 
of; but as to the latter, owned that 
Cobham had talked to ham of a large 
preſent, 
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Though Raleigh was in this manner condemned, the King did 
not ſign any warrant for his execution ; but, on the contrary, pro- 
jected that ſtrange tragi-comedy of bringing the two Lords Cob- 
ham and Grey, with Sir Griffin Markham, (all of whom had been 
condemned) to the block; and then granting them a reprieve, 
purely to diſcover the truth of what Cobham had alledged againſt 


Raleigh, and what might be drawn by the fear of death from the 


other two. But all this brought forth nothing yd. 

But though no orders were given for the execution of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, it appears that he was in daily expectation of it. 
This is evident from a letter written by him to his wife, ſome time 
aſter his condemnation,, and while he continued at Wincheſter. 
'The letter is as follows : 

« You ſhall receive, my dear wife, my laſt words in theſe my 
« laſt lines. My love I ſend you, that you may keep it when I 


« am dead; and my counſel, that you may remember it when 1 


« am no more. I would not with my will preſent you ſorrows ; 
«« dear Beſs, let them go to the grave with me; and be buried 
“ in the duſt. And ſeeing that it is not the will of GOD that 1 
ſhould ſee you any more, bear my deſtruction patiently, and 

% with an heart like yourſelf. 
„ Firlt, I ſend you all the thanks which my heart can con- 
*© ceive, or my words expreſs, for your many travels and 2 
«c Or 


preſent, in caſe he would be for a © ia all caſes the King does, unleſs 
peace with Spain, and complained of © out of his own revenue of the 
the hardihip of dying for having once ** Crown ; which was the occaſion 
hrard a vam man * a few idle *©* of this Lord's want, (his wife be- 
things.” — Lives ot the Admirals, “ing very rich, and would not give 


Oo 
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Vol. II. P. 63, 66. 

{þ) The Lord Cobham, though he 
received a Pardon, died in a very in- 
digent and miſerable manner. Thus 
Sir Anthony Weidon tells us, that 
* as Lord Grey died pi:1ed, Cobham 
died ſcorned, and his death as balc ; 
1 for he died lonſy for want of ap- 
% parel and linen; and had ſtarved, 
* had not a trencher- ſcrapet, ſome 
„ time his ſervant in Court, rcheved 
% him with ſcraps, in whoſe houſe he 
4% died, being ſo poor a houſe, that 
© he was forced to creep up a ladder 
& into a little hole to his chamber; 
* which was a ſtrange judgment, and 
% unprecedented for a man of ſeven 
thouſand pounds per annum, & of 
a perſonal eſtate of thirty thouſand 
* pounds ; of all which the King 
* was ſo cheated, (or of what ſhoulc 
* haveeſcheatedtohim)that he could 
* not give him any maintenance, as 


* him the crumbs that fell trom her 
table) and this was a juſt judgment 
* of GOD on him.”—Court and 
character of King James, P. 37, &c. 

Othorne alſo, much to the ſame 
purpoſe, tells us from the authority 
of Willtam, Earl of Pembroke, 
** that Cobham died ina room aſcend- 
* ed by a ladder. at a poor woman's 
houſe in the Minories, formerly his 
laundreſs, rather of hunger than 
any more natural diſeaſe, Thus 
miſerable was his fate, in meeting 
with a Prince fo inconſiderately 
profuſe to ſtrangers, that he forgot 
the owner, not leaving him where- 
withal to buy bread : an impiety 
not found among infidels, who ever 
dermed it le injuſtice to take away 
* LIFE,"than'the MEANS to main- 
„ tain it.: Vid. Life of Raleigh 
by Oldys, P. 161, 162, 
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« for me; which, though they have not taken effect as you wiſhed, 
«« yet my debt to you is not the leſs ; but pay it I never ſhall in 


% this world. f 


“ Secondly, I beſeech you, for the love you bear me living, that 
« you do not hide yourſelf many days; but by your travels ſeek 
to help my miſerable fortunes, and the right of my poor child; 
«© your mourning cannot avail me that am but duſt. 

*« Thirdly, you ſhall underſtand, that my lands were conveyed, 
«« BONA FIDE, to my child; the writings were drawn at Midſum- 
% mer was twelve-month, as divers can witneſs ; and I truſt my 
* blood will quench their malice who deſired my ſlaughter, that 
* they will not ſeek alſo to kill you and your's with extreme po- 
, verty. To what friend to direct you I know not; for all mine 
« have left me in the true time of trial. Moſt forry am I, that 
« being thus ſurprized by death, I can leave you no better eſtate. 
« GOD hath prevented all my determinations; that RAT GOD, 
* who worketh all in all! If you can live free from want, care 
« for no more, for the reſt is but vanity. Love GOD, and begin 
« betimes ; in him you ſhall find true, eyerlaſting, and endleſs 
« comfort, When you have travelled and wearied yourſelf with 
«« all forts of worldly cogitations, you ſhall fit down by ſorrow in 
te the end. Teach your ſon alſo to ſerve and fear GOD whilſt he 
« 1s young, that the fear of GOD may grow up in him; then 
« will GOD be an huſband to you, and a father to him; an huſ- 
% band and a father that can never be taken from you. 

* Bailie oweth me a thouſand pounds, and Adrian ſix hundred; 
in Jerſey and Guernſey alſo I have much owing me. Dear wife, 
I beſeech you, for my ſoul's ſake, pay all poor men. When I am 
«. dead, no doubt, you ſhall be much ſought unto ; for the world 
« thinks I am very rich. Have a care of the fair pretences of 
«© men, for no greater miſery can befal you in this life, than to be- 
« come a prey unto the world, and after to be deſpiſed. I ſpeak 
«« (GOD knows) not to diſſuade you from marriage; for it will 
*© be beſt for you, both in reſpect of GOD, and the world. As 
«« for me, I am no more your's, nor you mine; death hath cut us 
«< aſunder, and GOD hath divided me from the world, and you 
* from me. Remember your poor child for his father's ſake, who 
* loved you in his happieſt eſtate. I ſued for my life, but (GOD 
«© knows) it was for you and your's that I deſired it. For you 
% know, my dear wife, that your child is the child of a true man, 
* who, in his own reſpect, deſpiſeth death, and his misſhapen and 
ugly forms. I cannot write much: GOD knows, how hardly I 
«« ſtealthis time when all ſleep; and it is alſo time for me to ſeparate 
my thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, which living 
*© was denied you, and either lay it in Sherborne, or in Exeter 
„% church, by my father and mother. I can ſay no more: time 


„ and death calleth me away. The everlaſting GOD, power- 
H 2 « ful, 


— — 
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& ſul, infinite, and inſcrutable GOD 10 GHTY, who 15 good- 


« neſs itſelf, the true light and life, keep you and your's ; and 
«© have mercy 2pon me, and forgive my perſecutor; and falſe ac- 
% Cuſers, and ſend us to meet in his glorious kingdom. My dear 
« wife farewell. Byeſs my boy, pray for me, and let my true 
« GOD hold you both in his arms. 

Your's that was, but now not my own, 


WALTER RALEIGH 74).” 


of dar. had good reaſon to conclude, from the unjuſt manner 
in which the proſecution had been carried on againſt him, that 
10 = was condemned he ſhould meet with no favour, His affairs, 
however, began to wear a more tavourable af pect. For after hav- 
12g becn kept about a month at Wincheſter, in daily expectation 
of death, he was removed to the Tower of London. Soon after 
which, his Lady petitioned the King, that ſhe might be a priſoner 
with her luſtand, and live with him in his confinement ; and ker 
requeſt was granted, By degrees dir Walter obtained ſtill greater 
favours: for the King wes pleaſed to grant all the goods and chat- 
tels, forfeited to him by Raleigh's conviction, to truſtees of his 
appointing, for the benefit of his creditors, and of his l. ady and 
children. Some time after, his eſtate followed his goods; and now 
he began to conceive hi imſelf in a fair way of being reſtored to 
— fate from which he had fallen, In this, however, he was 
greatiy miſtaken : for anew Court favourite ariſing, Robert Car, 
a Scotſman, and afterwards Earl of Somerſet, but who had no for- 
ture of 0 , it was contrived by thoſe who had gaped in vain 
for Ralei TAL g eſtate themſelves, to lay the foundation of this fa- 
vourite's future greatneſs upon the ruin of Sir Walter and his family. 
For being thus fraftrated of the effects of Sir Walter's conviction, 
they preten ded to und a flaò in his laſt conveyance of the fee and 
inheritance of Sh. erborne unto hi fon ; which being prior to a- 
leigh's $ Convic tion, gave the Crowe a title paramount to that which 
V2.3 anderfion {tg be therein, when the fortæiture was given back tn 
Kaleigh. Upon an information in the Court of Exchequer, judg- 
ment xa given for the Crown, and tue effect of that judgment was 
turn 2c to the benefit of the _ irite, who in 1609 had a complete 
grant of all that Raleigh had forfeited (r). However, Sir 
W a ter rte an excelien letter to Sig Robert Car, in which be 
ſtated the haraſhip of his own caſe without bitterneſs, expoitu- 
lated freely, and yet inoReniively, about the wrong done h. m. 
and entrezted the favourites ce un paſuon, without any unbe- 


coming 

* 
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(4) Piegraps.. DIAG. 1 hare Ut for Car. And ſhe, a 

(r) The La „aldi, and her woman of high ſpirit, on her knees, 
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coming condeſcenſion. All this, however, ſignified nothing; Sir 
Walter loſt his eſtate, but not his hopes. 

He ſpent a great part of his confinement in writing that noble 
and immortal monument of his parts and learning, Tae HisTory 
or The WorLnD. He likewiſe devoted a part of his time to ra- 
tional and uſeful chemillry, wherein he was no leſs ſucceſsful, diſ- 
covering an excellent medicine in malignant fevers, which bears the 
name of his Coxbial, though it has been doubted whether the 
true recipe of it be ſtill preſerved, Beſides theſe, he turned his 
thoughts on various other ſubjeRts, all beneficial to mankind, and in 
that light worthy of Sir Walter Raleigh. The patron of his ſtu- 
dies was Henry, Prince of Wales, the glory of the Houſe of 
Stuart, the darling of the Britiſh nation while he lived, and the 
object of its ſincere and univerſal lamentation, by his untimely 
death {:). We arc told, that Prince Henry once ſaid, ſpeaking 
of Raleigh, That no King but his father would keep ſuch a 
bird ina cage.” As King James himſelf affected to h{ a man 
of learning, and a patron of men of letters, it might have been ex- 
pected, that Raleigh's literary labours would have recommended 
him to his Majeſty. But it appears that this was not the caſe, 
And ſome Authors aſſure us, that Raleigih's excellent talents were 
ſo far from ingratiating him with the King, “ that though his 


* Majeſty had been intemperately praiſed by flatterers for fome of 


*« the weakeſt of his own compoſitions, yet he could not forbear, 
* out of an impertinent emulation, to affect Sir Walter Raleigh 
the leſs, becauſe of the great repute» which followed him for his 
excellent pen C/.“ And we are elſewhere told, that Sir Wal- 
e ter's Hiſtory of the World gave James {0 much diſpleaſure, that 
at its hrſt publication it was forbid; and particularly, for ſome 
*« paſſages in it which affected the Spaniards ; as alſo for being 
** too plain with the faults of Princes in his preface u).“ 

When Sir Walter Raleigh had been ſomewhat more than twelve 
years a priſoner in the Tower, he at length obtained his enlarge- 
ment. And now he could not content himſelf with leading an 
indolent lite in retirement; for which, though cruelly ſpoiled by 
hz encmics, he yet wanted not a reaſonable proviſion ; but was de- 
jirous of ſpending the latter part of his days, as he had ſpent the 
lirſt, in the purſuit of honour, and in the ſervice of his country ; 
or, as he himſelf with preat dignity expreſſed it, in a letter to Se- 
cretary Winwood, “ Jo die for the King, and not by the King, 
© js all the ambition I have in the world,” 

The ſcheme he had now at heart was his old one, of ſettling 
Guiana, We have ſcen the voyages thither which he engaged 
in and patronizcd in the teign of Queen Elizabeth; when, con- 


ſidering 


c 
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(*) Campbell, P. 64, 69, (t) Oſbotne's Works, Vol. II. P. 111, 112, 
(u) Lits of Raleigh by Oldys, P. i39. 
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ſidering the many great employments he had enjoyed, it might have 
been thought his mind would have been otherwiſe occupied ; and 
indeed ſo it mult have been, if he had not been thoroughly per- 
fuaded, thatit was an exceeding rich country, and well worthy of 
be:ng ſettled, for the benefit of Britain, This erſuaſion was ſo 
ſtrong upon him, that during his confinement he held a conſtant 
intercourſe with Guiana, ſending at his own expence every year, 
or every ſecond year, a ſhip, to keep the Indians in hopes of his 
performing the promiſe he had made them, of coming to their aſ- 
Iſtance, and delivering them from the tyranny and cruelty of the 
Spaniards. | In theſe ſhips were brought over ſeveral natives of 
that country, with whom Sir Walter converſed in the Tower, and 
from whom he is ſaid to have received clear and diſtinct intelligence 
of the ſituation and the richneſs of the mines of Guiana, Upon 
theſe informations, he offered the ſcheme for roſecuting his diſ- 
covery to the Court, three years before he ach it in perſon. ; 
nor were there then any doubts, either as to the probability of the 
thing, or as to its lawfulneſs, notwithſtanding the peace made with 
Spain; otherwiſe the King would not have made ſuch grants as he 
did, even at that time: which ſhews that he was then convinced 
Sir Walter had in his firſt voyage diſcovered, and taken poſſeſſion 
of that country for the Crown of England ; and that conſequent- 
Iy his ſubjects were juſtly entitled to any benefits which might ac- 
crue from this diſcovery, without the leaſt reſpect had to the pre- 
tenſions of the Spaniards (ww). 

Sir Walter having at length obtained leave to execute his deſign, 
was empowered by a Royal commiſſion to ſettle Guiana ; but this 
was to be done at the expence of himſelf and his friends. It has 
been much diſputed what fort of a commiſſion it was, which was 
now granted to Raleigh. It has been ſaid, that it ſhould have 
been under the Great Seal of England, and directed To our 
** truſty and well-beloved Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight ;?* but it 
appears from Rymer, that it was under the Privy Seal, and with- 
out thoſe expreſſions of truſt or grace. However, the commiſſion 
was certainly _— commiſſion ;z and though the formal expreſ- 
fons of grace and truſt were omitted, yet the powers granted him 
were very extenſive in themſelves, and as ſtrongly put as words could 
expreſs ; ſo that Sir Walter had all the reaſon imaginable to con- 
ceave that this patent implied a pardon. 

Sir Walter was by his commiſſion conſtituted General and 
Commander in chief of this expedition; and he was alſo ap- 
pointed Governor of the new country which he was to ſettle. 
The flect aſſembled by himſelf and his friends for this purpoſe, 
amounted to fourteen fail ; with which he ſailed from Plymouth 
an July, 1617 ; but he was forced by ſtreſs of weather to put 

ljato 
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into Corke, and remained there till the 19th of Auguſt. On the 
6th of September, he made the Canaries, where he obtained ſome 
refreſhments, and an ample certificate from the Governor, that he 
had behaved with great juſtice and equity. From theace he pro- 
ceeded to Guiana, where he arrived in the beginning of November. 
He was received there with the utmoſtjoy by the Indians, who not 
only rendered him all the ſervices in their power, but would have 

rſuaded him to end all his labours by remaining there, and tak- 
ing upon him the Sovereignty of the — which, however, he 
refuſed. He was prevented by extreme ſickneſs (/ from under- 
taking the diſcovery of the mine in perſon, and obliged to 
truſt that importaat ſervice to Captain Keymis. For this purpoſe, 
he ordered, on the 4th of December, five {mall ſhips to ſail into the 
river Oronoque. On board theſe five veſſels, were five companies 
of fifty men each ; the firſt commanded by Captain Parker, the 
ſecond by Captain North, the third by Mr, Raleigh, ſon to Sir 
Walter, the fourth by Captain Prideaux, and the fifth by Captain 
Chidley. Keymis, who was to conduct them, intended to have gone 
to the mine with only eight perſons, which Sir Walter thought too 
great a hazard, and therefore wrote him the following letter. 

« KETUuIS, whereas you were reſolved, after your arrival into 
« the Oronoque, to paſs to the mine with my — Herbert and 
« ſix muſqueteers, and to that end defired to have Sir John 
«« Ferne's ſhallop; I do not allow of that courſe, becauſe you 
© cannot land ſo ſecretly, but that ſame Indians on the river- 
« fide may diſcover you, who giving knowledge thereof to the 
« Spaniards, you may be cut off before you recover your boat. 
« J therefore adviſe you to ſuffer the Captains and companies 
„ of the Engliſh to paſs up weltward of the mountain Aio, from 
„ whence you have no leſs than three miles to the mine, and to 
« encamp between the Spaniſh town and you, if there is any 
«© town near it; that being ſo ſecured, you may make trial 
« hat depth and breadth the mine holds, and whether or * 

6c wo 


© yet two hundred men, and the reſt 


In a letter to his Lady, ſent by 
of our fleet are reaſonably ſtrong, 


72 
2 Bach vellel, and dated the 14th of 


November, Sir Walter writes thus : 
« I cannot write co you (lays he) but 
* with a weak hand, for I have ſuf- 
* feredthe moſt violent calenture for 
* fifteen days that ever man did, and 
* lived ; but GOD that gave me a 
** ſtrong heart in all my adverſities, 
has alſo uo ſttengthened me inthe 
*© hell-fire of heat. We have had 
two moſt grie vous ſickneſſes in our 
* ſhip,ot which forty- two have died, 
* and there are yet many lick; but 
having recovered the land of Gui- 
ana this 12th of November, I hope 
* we ſhall recover them, We are 


* ſtrong enough I hope to perform 
* whatwe haveundertaken, if the di- 
Agent care at London to make our 
* {trength knownto the Spaniſh King 
by his Ambaſſador, has not taught 
the Spauiſh King to foruty all the 
* entrances againſt us. Howſocver 
*+* we muſt make the advcutute, a 
Hit we perth, it ſhall be no honour 
* for England, nor gain for his Ma- 
jeſty, to loſe, among many others, 
Dan hundred as valiant gentlemen 
Das England hath in it. —Oldxs 
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will anſwer our hopes. And if you find it royal, and the Spa- 
niards begin to war upon you, then let the Serjeant - Major repel 
them, if it is in his power, and drive them as far as he can. 
But if you find the mine 1s not ſo rich as to perſuade the hold- 
ing of it, and it requires a ſecond ſupply, then ſhall you bring 
but a baſket or two, to ſatisfy his Majeſty that my deſign was 
not imaginary, but true, though not anſwerable to his Majeſty's 
expectation; for the quantity of which I never gave aſſurance, 
nor could, On the other tide, if you ſhall find any great num- 
ber of ſoldiers are newly ſent into the Oronoque, as the Caſſique 
of Caliana told us there were, and that the paſſages are alread 
enforced, ſo that without manifeſt peril of my ſon, yourſelf, 
and the other Captains, you cannot paſs towards the mine z 
then be well adviſed how you land, for J know (that a few gen- 
tlemen excepted) what a ſcum of men you have; and I would 
not, for all the world, receive a blow from the Spaniard, to the 
diſhonour of the nation. I myſelf, for my weakneſs, cannot 
be preſent, neither will the company land except I abide by the 
ſhips, the galleons of Spain being daily expected. Piggot, the 
Serjeant-Major, is dead; Sir Warham St. Leger, my Licute- 
nant, without hope of life; and my nephew, Cowes Raleigh, 
your Serjeant-Major, now but a young man: it is therefore on 
your judgment that Lrely; who, I truſt, GOD will direct for 
the beſt. Let me hear from you as ſoon as you can. You ſhall 
find me at Punta de Gallo, dead or alive; and if you find not 
my ſhips there, yet there you ſhall find their aſhes; for I will 
fire with the galleons, if it come to extremity, but run away 1 
will never (x/).” 

In obedience to Sir Walter's orders, Captain Keymis landed 


his men in the night, ſomewhat nearer the mine than he intended. 
They ſoon found that the Spaniards had notice of their coming, 


and were prepared to receive them. 


They fired at the Engliſh 


both with their great and ſmall ſhot ; and the Spaniards being 
the aggreſſors, the Engliſh landed, drove them to the town, en- 


tered it with them, and plundered it. 
ral's ſon, was killed in the action %%. 


Mr. Raleigh, the Gene- 
Captain Keymis made 


up the river with his veſſels ; but in moſt places near the mine, 


he 


(x) Oldvs, P. 202. 

(y) © Captain WALTER Ra- 
LE1GH, a brave and ſprightly young 
man, now twenty-three years of age, 
but fonder of glory than ſafety, not 
tarrying for the muſqueteers, ruſhed 
foremoſt, at the head of a company 
of pikes, and having killed one of 
the Spaniſh Captains, was himſelf 
ſhot by aaotber ; but preſſing ſtill 
forward, with his ſword upon Eri- 


netta, probably the Captain who had 
ſhot him, this Spaniard with the buiut- 
end of his — felled him to the 
— and after theſe words, LorZ 
ave mercy upon me, and projper your 
enter ri ze, young Raleigh ſpoke no 
more. Hereupon John Ple ington. 
his Serjeant, thruſt the ſaid Spanith 
Captain through the body with his 
halbert.“ —Oldys, P. 203, 
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he could not get within a mile of the ſhore, the river was fo 
ſhallow ; and where they could have made a deſcent, vollies of 
muſket-ſhot came from the woods on their boats, and Keymis did 
not proceed to the mine; alledging by way of excuſe, that the 
Engliſh could not defend St. Thomas, the town they had taken 
that the paſſages to the mine were thick and unpaſſable woods; 
and that ſuppoſing they had diſcovered the mine, they had no 
men to work it. For theſe reaſons he concluded it was belt not 
to open it all. And it is ſaid, the Spaniards themſelves had ſe- 
had gold and filver mines near the town, which were uſeleſs for 
want of Negroes. At Keymis's return, Raleigh told him, he 
had undone Jim, and wounded his credit with the King, paſt 
recovery; which reproach affected Keymis ſo deeply, that he 
went into his cabin ; from whence, ſoon after, the report of a 
piſtol was heard. Upon a boy's going in, and aſking whether 
he knew whence it proceeded, he ſaid, he fired it himſelf, be- 
cauſe it had been long charged. About two hours after, he 
was found dead, with a great deal of blood under him ; and 
upon ſearch, it was diſcovered, that he had firſt ſhot himſelf, and 
the wound not proving mortal, he had thruſt a knife after the 
ball. Sir Walter, when he heard his ſon was ſlain, ſaid, he mat- 
tered not the loſing an hundred men, ſo his reputation had been 
ſaved. He was apprehenſive of the King's diſpleaſure, and with 
grief and cknets brought very low in his health. He was 
bl:med for not going up the river himſelf ; but this his indiſ- 
poſition would not ſuffer him to do. Nine weeks was Keymis 
ſearching the river, during which time Raleigh ftaid at Punta de 
Gallo, nearer death than life (x). 

Sir Walter would have had little reaſon to expect ſucceſs in 
this expedition, if he had known how baſely he was betrayed to 
the Spaniards. But he was ſufficiently convinced of this, when 
Keymuis returned from his attempt to diſcover the mine. For 
among the ſpoils taken at the town of St. Thomas, Keymis 
brought with him a large quantity of papers, letters, memorials, 
ſchemes, plans, and maps, found in the Governor's ſtudy ; 
which gave ſome ſingular lights into the ſtate and condition of 
Spain, with reſpect to many of the American plantations. 
_—_ theſe papers were found four letters, which plainly dit- 
covered, not only that Raleigh's whole enterprize was betrayed, 
but his life thereby put into the power of the Spaniards then - 
ſelves. Raleigh juſtly thought this ſuch black and cruel uſage, 
that he forbore not, in a letter which he wrote from the ifle of 
St. Chriſtopher's, to Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State, to 
mew his ſenſe of it in theſe words. It pleaſed his Majeity to 
value us at fo little, as to command ine, upon my allegiance, 
to ſet down under my hand, the country and the very river by 
++ which I was to enter it; to ſet down the number of my men, 

Vol. IV. 2. 1 and 


C2) Campbell, P, 78, 79. 
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* and burden of my ſhips, and what ordnance every ſhip car- 
* ried ; which being made known to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
* and by him ſent to the King of Spain, a diſpatch was made, 
and letters ſent from Madrid before my departure out of the 
Thames.“ By the contents of thoſe Spaniſh letters it farther 
appeared, that three hundred Spaniſh ſoldiers, and ten pieces of 
ordnance, were commiſſioned to be ſent from their reſpective 
garriſons againſt the Engliſh adventurers up the Oronoque ; 
that is, an hundred and fifty men from Nuevo Reyno de Gra- 
nada, under the command of Captain Antonio Muſica ; and 
another hundred and fifty from Puerto Rico, to be conducted 
under Francifco Zanchio. There was alſo prepared an armada 
by ſea, to ſet upon Raleigh himſelf, and the ſhips with him ; 
« by which (ſays he) we had not only been torn to pieces, but 
all thoſe in the river had alſo periſhed, they being of no force 
* for the ſea-fight ; for we had reſolved to have burnt by their 
& ſides, and to have died there, had the armada arrived; but, 
* belike, they ſtayed for us at Margarita, by which they knew 
« we mult paſs through the Indies ( a ).” 

Sir Walter's ſchemes being thus fruſtrated, he reſolved to re- 
turn home, though ſeveral of his men were for landing and 
ſettling themſelves at Newfoundland ; others were for going to 
Holland ; but the major part of his company were of his own 
opinion, to come back to England. And fo, rather like a pri- 
ſoner than a General, he arrived with his leaky ſhips, firſt at 
Kinſale in Ireland, and then at Plymouth (5). f 

Immediately after his coming to England, a proclamation was 
publiſhed, ſetting forth the King's diſapprobation of Sir Wal- 
ter's conduct, and requiring that ſuch as were acquainted with 
any of the particulars, relating either to his ſcheme, or to his 
practices, ſhould give information of them to the Council. This 

proclamation 


( a ) Oldys, P. 206. . 

(%) Campbell, P. 79. Mr. Hume, 
in his Hiſtory of England, has taken 
orcat pains to blacken the character of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, particularly with 
reipett to his deligus and views in his 
voyage to Guiana. But molt of his 
arguments for this purpoſe, which are 
too many to be here enumerated, tho? 
at firſt fight they appear {pccious and 
plaufible, are very far from being ſo— 
lid. Some cf them have been ani- 
madverted upon in the Biozrafghia 
Britannica, Vol. V. Art. Ratcigt, 
Note [ec J. Indecd, Mr. Hume 
{ſeems to have taken almoſt cvery 
thing for granted, which is advanced 
in the“ Declaration of the Demcanour 
& and Carriage of Sir Walter Ra- 
« letgh ;” which was publiſhed as a 
juitiication of King James's conduct; 


though that publication appears to 
have obtained very little credit, even 
at the time of its firſt appearance. 
Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the 
ſubject of Sir Walter's voyages to 
Guiana, and the particulars relative 
thereto, treated of in a more copious 
manner than the limits of our Work 
will admit, may reter to Dr. Camp- 
bell, who appears to have taken great 
peins to inform himſelf on the ſub- 
jet, and has written concerning it 
with much candcur, Sec particularly 
P. 47, 48, 49, 56, 70, 71, 80. of the 
ſecond Volume of his Lives of the 
Admirals, and Naval Hiſtory, Edit. 
1742. Sce allo Liſle of Raleigh by 
Mr. Oldys, P. 9o, 91, 92, 93. and 
192---20P, and Guthrie's Hittory of 
England, VI. III. P. 726—-736. 
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proclamation was dated the 11th of June ; and in the begin- 
ning of the month of July, Sir Walter landed at 3 
and hearing of this proclamation, reſolved to ſurrender him- 
ſelf; but as he was on the road to London, he was met by Sir 
Lewis Stucley, Vice-Admiral of Devonſhire, and his own kinſ- 
man, whom the Court had made choice of to bring him up a 
priſoner. This man appears to have acted very deceitful 73 
for he either ſuggeſted, or at leaſt encouraged, a deſign Sir Wal- 
ter had framed for making his eſcape, and when he had ſo done, 
he baſely betrayed him. It was then objected to Sir Walter, 
that he had meant to convey himſelf to France, and had actually 
entered into ſome unjuſtifiable Geske with the French 
King; but it is ſuppoſed that Sir Walter's real intention was 
to have gone again to Guiana, in order to efface the memory of 
his late miſcarriage by an happier undertaking. But however 
this might be, on his ſecond apprehenſion he was carried to the 
Tower, from whence it was already determined that he ſhould 
never be releaſed but by death, 

This determination of proceeding to extremities againſt Ra- 
leigh, was owing to the complaints of the Count de Gondemar, 
Ambaſſador from Spain, who remonſtrated loudly againſt the 
Jate expedition to Guiana. And as Raleigh had greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf againſt the Spaniards in the reign of El:zabeth, 
and ſince the acceſſion of James had endeavoured to prevent a 
peace with Spain, Gondemar exerted all his influence for the 
deſtruction of ſuch an enemy to his nation. And James was 
the more diſpoſed to oblige Gondemar and the Spaniſh Court, 
becauſe a negociation was now on foot for a marriage between 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and the Infanta of Spain. His Ma- 
jeſty was, indeed, ſo extremely deſirous of this alliance, that he 
could not help manifeſting the utmoſt eagerneſs to ſee it broughr 
to perfection; and Gondemar, who was well acquainted with 
the King's character and diſpoſition, flattered and cajoled him in 
ſuch a manner, that for a very conſiderable time James acted in 
almoſt every thing according to his direction, rather than run the 
riſque of ſeeing the match fruſtrated, by giving offence to the 
Court of Spain. But notwithſtanding all the King's caution, 
and his mean compliances, the negociation, though it was long 
In agitation, came at length to nothing. 

Though Sir Walter Raleigh's death was already determined, it 
was not eaſy to find a method to take away his life. For his 
conduct in his late expedition, how criminal ſoever in the eyes 
of the Court, was far from being ſo in the ſight of the nation; 
and though Judges might be found who would pronounce it fe- 
lony or treaſon, yet it was not eaſy to meet with a Jury who, 
taking this upon truſt, would find him guilty. The Commiſ- 
ſioners, therefore, who had been appointed to enquire into the 
matter, and who had over and over examined him, finally re- 


ported, that no ground of legal judgment could be drawn from 
12 what, 
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what had paſſed in this Jate expedition, Upon this, it was re- 
ſolved to call him down to judgment upon his former ſentence, 
which was accordingly done, with all the circumſtances of ini- 
quity and brutality that can well be conceived ( c ). 

He was taken out of his bed in the hot fit of an ague, and ſo 
brought to the bar of the Court of King's Bench, where Sir 
Henry Montague, then chief Juſtice, ordered the record of his 
conviction to , 6 read, and then demanded, what he had to offer 
why execution ſhould not be awarded ? To this Sir Walter 
pleaded his commiſſion (4); but this plea was immediately 
over ruled. He would then have juſtified his conduct in Gui- 
ana, but that the Court would not hear; and fo execution was 
awarded, and the King's warrant for it produced, which had 
been ſigned and ſealed before-hand, that no time might be loſt 
in the affair. 

As the method of briaging him to his death was violent and 
unjuſt, ſo the manner was haſty and inhuman. The very next 
day, being Thurſday the 2gth of October, 1618, and the Lord 
Mayor's day, Sir Walter was conducted by the Sheriffs of Mid- 
dleſex, to the ſcaffold which was ereted in Old Palace Yard, 
Weſtminſter. He had eat his breakfaſt, and ſmoked his pipe 
that morning, with great chearfulneſs ; and made no more of 
death, than if he had been to take a journey. Dr. Robert Toun- 
ſon, then Dean of Weſtminſter, and afterwards x wag of Sa- 
liſbury, attended him in his laſt moments; and being ſurprized 
at the Hero's contempt of death, expoſtulated with him upon it, 
But Sir Walter told him plainly, that he never feared death, 
and much leſs then, for which he bleſſed GOD ; and as to the 
manner of it, though to others it might ſeem grievous, yet for 


himſelf he had rather die ſo than in a burning fever. He con- 
verſed 


(c) Campbell. P. 82. 

(4) It has already been obſerved, 
that Sir Waltcr had the greatcſt reaſon 
to imagine that his late commiſſion 
implied a pardon, For by one clauſe 
of 1t he was conſtituted General and 
Commander in chief of the enter- 
prize. By another he was appointed 
Governor of the new country he was 
to ſcttle, and this with ample autho- 
rity, And by a third, he had a power 
rarely intruſted with our Admirals 
now, that of excrciſing martial law, 
in ſuch a manner as the King's Lieute- 
nant-General by ſea or land, or any 
of the Licutenants of the counties of 
England had. It is impoffible there- 
fore to conceive, that when this com- 
miſſion was granted, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was looked upon as a con- 
Ucmned man, or that the Lords of the 


Privy Council, or Lord Privy-Scal, 
could think it reaſonable for the King 
to grant ſuch full power over the lives 
of others, to one who had but a preca- 
rious title to his own. And accord- 
ingly we are told, that Sir Walter con- 
ſulted Sir Francis Bacon, whether it 
would not be adviſeable for him to 
give a round ſum of money for a par- 
don in common form; to which Ba- 
con replied, Sir, the knee- timber of 
„% your voyage is money: ſpare your 
« purſe, in this particular, for upon 
« my life you have a ſufficient pardon 
&« for all that is paſt already, the King 
© having under his Broad-Scal made 
« you an Admiral of your fleet, and 


« given you power of the martial 
« law over your Otkcers and fol- 


« ters.” 
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verſed freely on the ſcaffold with the Earl of Arundel, and 


others of the Nobility, and vindicated himſelf from ſeveral aſ- 
perſions ; particularly the charge of having entered into a cor · 
reſpondence with France, and ſpoken diſſoyally of the King. 
He endeavoured likewiſe to clear himſelf from the ſuſpicion of 
having perſecuted the Earl of Eſſex, or inſulted him at his 
death. I will barrow (ſaid he) but a little time more of 
« Mr. Sheriff, that I may not detain him too long; and herein 
„J ſhall ſpeak of the imputation laid upon me, through the 
« jealouſy of the people, that I had been a perſecutor of my 
« Lord of Eſſex ; that I rejoiced in his death, and ſtood in a 
„ window over-againſt him, when he ſuffered, and puffed out 
© tobacco in defiance of him; whereas GOD is my witneſs, 
% that I ſhed tears for him when he died; and as I hope to look 
« GOD in the face hereafter, my Lord of Eſſex did not ſee my 
„face at the time of his death; for I was far off, in the ar- 
© moury, where I ſaw him, but he ſaw not me. *Tis true, I 
« was of a contrary faction; but I take the ſame GOD to wit- 
« neſs, that I had no hand in his death, nor bare him any ill 
« affection, but always believed that it would be better for me 
* that his life had been preſerved. For after his fall, I got the 
« hatred of thoſe who wiſhed me well before; and thoſe who 
«« ſet me againſt him, ſet themſelves afterwards againſt me, and 
«« were my greateſt enemies, And my foul hath many times 
« been grieved, that I was not nearer to him when he died; 
« becauſe, as I underſtood afterwards, he aſked for me at his 
« death, and deſired to have been reconciled to me.“ 

Sir Walter concluded with deſiring the ſpectators to join with 
him in prayer to GOD, „whom (ſaid he) I have grievouſly of- 
„ fended, being a man full of vanity, who has lived a finful 
« life, in ſuch callings as have been moſt inducing to it. Forl 
« have been a ſoldier, a ſailor, and a Courtier ; which are all 
« courſes of wickedneſs and vice.” Proclamation being then 
made, that all men ſhould depart the ſcaffold, he prepared him- 
ſelf for death, giving away his hat, and cap, and money, to 
ſome attendants who ſtood near him. When he took leave of 
the Lords, and other gentlemen who were on the ſcaffold, he 
entreated the Lord Arundel to uſe his endeavours with the King, 
that no ſcandalous writings to defame him ſhould be publiſhed 
after his death; concluding, ** I have a long journey to go, and 
% therefore will take my leave.” Then having put off his 
gown and doublet, he calied to the executioner to ſhew him the 
axe; Which not being preſently done, i.e ſaid, I pray thee let 
« me ſee it; doſt thou think I am afraid of it?“ And having it 
in his hands, he felt along the edge of it, and ſmiling ſaid to the 
Sheriff, “ I his is a ſharp medicine, but it is a ſound cure for all 
* diſeaſes.” The executioner kneeling down and aſking him 
forgiveneſs, Sir Walter laying his hand upon his ſhoulder, 
granted it; and being aſked which way he would lay himſelf 

upon 
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upon the block, he anſwered, ** So the heart be right, it is no 


« matter which way the head lies.” His head was ſtruck off 
at two blows, his body never ſhrinking nor moving. His head 
was ſhewn on each ſide of the ſcaffold, and then put into a red 
leather bag, and with his velvet night-gown thrown over, was 
afterwards conveyed away in a mourning coach of his Lady's, 
His body was interred in the chancel of St. Margaret's church, 
Weſtminſter ; but his head was long preſerved in a caſe by his 
widow, who ſurvived him twenty-nine years. 


Thus fell Sir WALTER RALEIGH, in the ſixty- ſixth year 
of his age. His death was greatly lamented by the Engliſh na- 
tion, though it gave the utmoſt ſatis faction to the Spanith Court. 
He was undoubtedly a man of very great abilities, and of un- 
common courage. It has been obſerved, that his character was 
a combination of almoſt every eminent quality; he was the ſol- 
dier, Stateſman, and ſcholar united ; and had he lived with the 
heroes of antiquity, he would have made a juſt parallel to Cæſar 
and Xenophon, being, like them, equally maſter of the ſword 
and of the pen. Both at ſea and land, he was remarkably inde- 
fatigable and induſtrious. It is is ſaid, that whether he was 
engaged in important and arduous expeditions, buſy in court 
tranſactions, or purſuing ſchemes of pleaſure, he never failed to 
dedicate at leaſt four hours every day to ſtudy, by which he be- 
came maſter of ſo great an extent of knowledge, and was ena- 
bled, as Thomſon ( y ) expreſſes it, to enrich the world with 
his priſon-hours. When engaged in the public ſervice, he un- 
derwent all the labours that attend a ſoldier, and fared as the 
meaneſt ; and no common mariner took more pains, or hazard- 
ed more in the mol difficult attempts. Indeed, King James him- 
ſelf bore teſtimony to the great worth of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
though in a manner that reflects everlaſting diſhonour on himſelf. 
For this pufilanimous Prince, ſoon after Sir Walter's execution, 


beginning to ſee how he was like to be deluded by the Spaniſh 
Miniſtry, 


{y) This elegant and pleaſing Poet has celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the following lines, 

| «© Who can {peak 

& The numerous worthies of the Maiden Reign? 

„In Raleigh mark their every glory mix'd ; 

% Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain! whoſe breaſt with all 

« The Sage, the Patriot, and the Hero burn'd, 

& Nor ſunk his vigour, when a coward-reign 

&« The warrior fetter'd, and at laſt reſign'd, 

* To glut the vengeance of a vanquiſh'd foe, 

« Then, active ſtill and unreſtrain'd, his mind 

« Explor'd the vaſt extent of ages paſt, 

„And with his prilon-hours emich'd the world; 

« Yet found no times, in all the long reſcarch, 

„So glorious, or ſo baſe, as thoſe he prov'd, 

+ In which he conquer'd, and in which he bled.” 
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Miniſtry, made one of his own Miniſters write to his agent in 
Spain, to let that court know, they ſhould be looked upon as the 
moſt unworthy people in the world, if they did not now act with 
ſincerity, ſince his Majeſty had given ſo many teſtimonies of his; 
and now of late, ** by cauſing Sir Walter Raleigh to be put to 
« death, chiefly for the giving them ſatisfaction. Further to 
« Jet them ſee how, in many actions of late, his Majeſty had 
« ſtrained upon the affections of his people, and eſpecially in 
« this laſt concerning Sir Walter Raleigh, who died with a great 
« deal of courage and conſtancy. Laſtly, that he ſhould ler 
« them know, how able a man Sir Walter Raleigh was, to have 
« done his Majeſty ſervice. Yet, to give them content, he hath 
« not ſpared him; when, by preſerving him, he might have 
« oiven great ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and had at command, 
„ upon all occaſions, as uſeful a man as ſerved any Prince in 
„ Chriſtendom (e).“ 

Sir Walter was in his perſon tall, to the height of ſix feet, 
and well ſhaped. His taſte in dreſs, both civil and military, 
was magnificent. Of the latter ſort, his armour was fo rare, that 
we are told part of it was for its curioſity preſerved in the Tower: 
and his civil wardrobe was richer, his clothes being adorned with 
jewels of great value. The truth is, the ricknels and ſplendor 
of his apparel was made matter of reproach to him ; but though 
he was undoubtedly pleaſed with the diſtinction, he was far from 
making it the end of his ambition ; for how much he excelled 
in arms abroad, counſel at home, and letters in general, hiſtory 
and his own writings have made ſufficiently notorious (V). 

Sir Walter's principal literary performance, is his“ Hiſtory 
*« of the World 3” which was firſt publiſhed in 1614, in folio 
(g). It has been many times re- printed; but the beſt edition 
is that publiſhed by Mr. Oldys, in 1736, in two volumes, folio. 
Many and great encomiums have been paſſed upon this elaborate 
work; and, among others, Felton, in his Diſſertation on the 
Claſſics, gives the following character of it:“ Sir Walter Ra- 
« leigh's Hiſtory of the World is a work of ſo vaſt a compaſs, 
* ſuch endleſs variety, that no genius, but one adventurous as 
* his own, durſt have undertaken that grand deſign. I do not 


*< apprehend 


(-) Oldys, P. 232. within three years after the firſt. Be. 
New and Gen, Biographical fides, Sir Walter himſelf has told us, 
Dict. vo. that though he intended, and had 


(g) The ſtory of the ſecond volume hewn out a ſecond and third volume, 
of this Hiſtory, which, it is ſaid, Sir yet he was induced to lay them aide 
Walter burned, becauſe the firſt had by the death of Prince Heary, ta 
lold fo flowly, that it had ruined his whom they were directed: and if he 
Bookſeller, appears to be entirely ſhould allow that his mind mien 
without foundation ; fince it does not change, yet the courſe of tus life after- 
appear true, that the firſt part did fell wards left no room tor au fuck per- 
lo flowly, there being a ſecond edition formance. 
vt it printed by that very Bookſeller, 
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« apprehend any great difficulty in collecting, and common. 
« placing, an univerſal hiſtory from the whole body of hiſtori- 
4 ans; that is nothing but mechanic labour: but to digeſt the 
„ ſeveral authors in his mind, to take in all their majefty, 
« ſtrength, and beauty, to raiſe the fpirit of meaner hiſtorians, 
« and to equal all the exellencies of the beſt, is Sir Walter's pe- 
«« culiar praife, His ſtile is the moſt perfect, the happieſt, and 
% moſt beautiful of the age he wrote in, majeſtic, clear, and 
* manly ; and he appears every where ſo ſuperior, rather than 
« unequal, to his ſubject, that the ſpirit of Rome and Athens 
«« ſcems to be breathed into his work.—--- To conelude, his ad- 
„ mirable performance in ſuch a prodigious undertaking, ſhew- 
eth, that had he attempted the hiſtory of his own country, or 
© his own times, he would have equalled even Livy and Thucy- 
« dides: and the annals of Queen Elizabeth by his pen had 
<< been the brighteſt glory of her reign, and would have tranſ- 
«« mitted his hiſtory as the ſtandard of our language even to the 
<« preſent age.” 

Sir Walter alſo wrote many ſmall tracts, and ſeveral poems, 
which have been printed in different forms, and were colleQed 
together and publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo. in 1748. Among 
theſe pieces are the following. A Diſcourſe on the Invention of 
Shipping. Obſervations concerning the cauſes of the magnifi- 
cence and opulence of cities. The Prince; or maxims of State. 
A Dialogue —— a Counſellor of State, and a Juſtice of Peace, 
concerning the prerogative of Parliaments, Obſervations and 
notes concerning the Royal Navy and Sea-ſervice. Inſtructions 
to his ſon, and poſterity, 

Sir Walter had two ſons by his lady, the eldeſt of whom was 
killed in his laſt expedition, as hath been already related. In the 
Regiſter Book of Lillington, in the county of Dorſet, ſtands the 
following under the year 1593: GUALTERUs FIiLIUS ET HERES 
Domini GUALTER1I RALEIGH MILITISs, ET Douilx x EL1z as 
BETH. UXORIS EJUS BAPTIZATUS PRIMO DIE NOVEMBRIS, 
His ſecond fon, CAREW RALEIGH, was born in the Tower of 
London ; and was about thirteen years of age at the time of his 
father's death. He was admitted a Gentleman-Commoner at 
Wadham- College in Oxford, in 1620; and after he had ſpent 
five years at the Univerſity, he went to Court, in hopes. of ob- 
taining ſome redreſs in his misfortunes, by the intereſt of the 
Earl of Pembroke, to whom he was related. But the King, not 
liking his countenance, ſaid, he appeared to him like the ghoſt 
of his father; whom his Majeſty was probably conſcious he 
had ill- treated. However, the Earl hereupon adviſed young Mr. 
Raleigh to travel, as he did, till the death of King James, which 
happened about a year after. At his return, he petitioned the 
Parliament to be reſtored in blood, that he might be enabled to 
inherit whatever lands might fall to him, as his father's heir, or 
any other way. But after his petition had been twice read * 
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the Houſe of Lords, King Charles ſont Sir James Fullerton, 
then of the bed- chamber, for Mr. Raleigh z who being brought 
into the King's bed- chamber by Sit James, his Majeſty, though 
he treated him with great civility, told him plainly, that he had 
formerly promiſed dir John Digby, now Earl of Briſtol, to ferare 
his title ro Sherborne (5), it being conferred on him again 
the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh: whereupon. Digby had given 
him, being then Prince, ten thouſan nds (2); ſo that 
now he was bound to make good his promiſe, being King; and 
therefore, unleſs he, Mr. Raleigh, would quit all his right and 
title to Sherborne, he neither could nor would paſs his bill of 
reſtoration. Mr. Raleigh urged the juſtice of his cauſe; that he 
defired only the liberty of a ſubject, and to be left to the law, 
which was never denied any freeman; but the King was poſitive, 
and ſo left him. After this, Sir James Fullerton uſed many ar- 
uments to perſuade Mr, _— to ſubmiſſion, as the impoſli- 
bility of conteſting with ſucceſs againſt kingly power, and the 
many inconveniencies of not being reſtored in blood; all which 
conſidered, together with ſplendid promiſes of great prefer- 
ment at Court, and particular favours from the King, wrought 
much upon the mind of young Mr. Raleigh ; who being not 
then full twenty years of age, and left almoſt friendleſs and for- 
tuneleſs, was ſo far prevailed upon, that he ſubmitted to the 
King's will: whereupon there was an act paſſed for his reſtora- 
tion, and, together with it, a ſettlement of Sherborne to the 
Earl of Briſtol, However, in ſhew of ſome kind of recompence, 
a penſion of four hundred pounds a year was granted to Mr. 
Raleigh, after the death of his mother, who had that ſum paid, 
m— her life, in lieu of her jointure. About a year after 
this, he married the Lady Philippa, reli& of Sir Anthony Aſh- 
ley, a rich young widow, by whom he had two ſons and three 
daughters; and not long after kis marriage, he was made one of 
the gentlemen of the King's privy chamber. In 1651, there 
was a committee for the ſale a delinquents eſtates; and about 
that time, the Earl of Briſtol having fled to France, Mr. Raleigh 
had a fair proſpe& of recovering his eſtate; and thereupon 
drew up his cate, and delivered it to the ſaid committee; and it 
was ordered that the caſe ſhould be reported to the houſe, the 
committee giving it as their opinion, that Mr. Raleigh was a fit 
Vol. IV. 2. K object 


] Some time after the diſgrace of caſtle of Sherborne, with an inten- 


Car, Earl of Somerſet, the Manor of 
Sherborne was granted to Sir John 
Digby by King James, (by the Prince 
of Wales's intereſt] who created him, 
in 1618, Lord Digby of Sherborne, 
(:) It is ſaid that Henry, Prince of 
Wales, a few months before his death, 
obtained a grant of the lands and 


tion of returning them to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, But this deſign was fruſ- 
trated by Prince Henry's death, and 
Sherborne went to his brother Prince 
Charles; who being, it ſeems, leſs ge- 
nerouſly diſpoſed, made a confiderable 
pecuniary advantage of it. 
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object of their mercy. About the ſame time he drew up © A 
„ brief Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's troubles,” and addreſ- 
ſed it to the Parliament. Yet his caſe and petition were laid 
aſide ; but for what reaſon is not certainly known. In 1659, he 
was made Governor of the Iſle of Jerſey, by the intereſt of Gene- 
ral Monk. At the Reſtoration of King Charles II. that Monarch 
would have conferred ſome perſonal honour upon Mr. Raleigh : 
but he declined it, in hopes, as it is ſaid, of ſomething better. 
However, the King knighted his eldeft ſon Walter ; who died 
ſoon after, at Weſt-Horſley, in Surrey, his father's ſeat. Mr, 
Raleigh had another ſeat, at Kenton-Park, near Hampton-Court. 
He died in 1666. Anthony Wood ſays, he had ſeen ſome ſon- 
nets of Mr, Raleigh's compoſition, and certain ingenious diſ- 
courſes in manuſcript; and Sir Henry Wotton gives him the 
character of “a gentleman of dexterous abilities (4).“ 


(4) Vid. Biogtaph. Brites, 
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ENRY SAVILE was deſcended from a reputable 
family, and born at Bradley, near Halifax in York- 
ſhire, on the zoth of November, 1549. He was en- 
tered of Merton-College in Oxford in 1561, where he 

took the degrees in Arts, and was choſen Fellow. When he 
proceeded Maſter of Arts in 1570, he read for that degree on 
the Almageſt of Ptolemy, which procured him the reputation of 
— ſkill in the mathematics and the Greek language: in the 
ormer of which, he voluntarily read a public lecture in the Uni- 


verſity for ſome time. 
In 1578, he travelled into France and other countries; where 


he diligently improved himſelf in all the branches of uſeful 
learning, in languages, and the knowledge of the world, and in 
every polite and liberal accompliſhment. At his return, he was 
made tutor in the Greek tongue to Queen Elizabeth, who had a 
great eſteem for him. And about this time he favoured the 
public with a tranſlation of the four firſt books of Tacitus, and 
the Life of Agricola. This verſion was publiſhed at London, 
in Folio, in 1581, and was, in that age, much admired for its 
Vi and elegance. He dedicated it to Queen Eliza- 

th (J). 

In to he was made Warden of Merton-College, which he 
governed fix and thirty years, with great diligence, integrity, 
and reputation. * He made it his principal endeavours, (ſays 
« Anthony Wood), though troubled with the cumbrances of 
« marriage, to improve his College with riches and literature.“ 
And in 1596, he was choſen Provoſt of Eton College; which 
ſociety he made it his buſineſs to fill with the moſt conſiderable 
and learned men, among whom was the ever-memorable John 


Hales. 
K 2 King 


(1) Vid. Biograph. Britan, New Militia Romana, publiſhed in 1598, 
and Gen. Biograph. Dict. and Wood's folio, under the following title, © A 
Athen. Oxon. Mr. Savile accom- view of certain military matters, or 
panied the above tranſlation of Laci- commentaries concermug Roman 
tus with excellent notes, which were Warfare.“ Which treatile ſogn after 
tranſlated into Latin by Iſaac Gruter, its firſt appearance, had beentranſlated 
and publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1649, into Latin by Mar. Frcherus, and 
12mo, And to them Mr. Gruter ſub- printed at Heidelburg ia 1601, 8vo, 
Joined a treatiſe of our author, De but was now grown extremely {carces 
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King James I. upon his acceſſion to the Crown of England, 
exprefied a particular regard for Mr. Savile, and would have 
promoted him either in Church or State; but he declined it, 
and only accepted the honour of Knighthood from his Majeſty 
at Windſor in 1604. About that time he loſt his only ſon, and 
thenceforwards devoted his whole time and fortune to the ſervice 
and intereſts of learning. Indeed, Sir Henry Savile applicd 
himſelf fo cloſely to his ſtudies, that his Lady was ſomewhat diſ- 

leaſed at it. She one day came into his ſtudy, and ſaid to 

im, Sir Henry, I wiſh I were a book; for then I think you 
% would pay more attention to me.” He employed much time 
aud expence in a fine edition of the Works of St. Chry ſoſ- 
tam ( wx ) ; and he happening to be ſick a little before the pub- 
lication was finiſhed, Lady Savile ſaid, that “ if Sir Henry died, 
* the would burn Chryſoſtom for killing her huſband BY 

In 1619, Sir Henry Savile founded two lectures, or profeſſor. 
ſhips, one in geometry, the other in aſtronomy, in the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford ; which he endowed with a ſalary of one hun- 
dred and fixty pounds a year each; beſides a legacy of 60ol. 
for purchaſing more lands for the ſame uſe, Ho alſo furnithed 
a library with mathematical books, near the mathematical 
ſchool, 2 the uſe of his profeſſors; and = 1001. to the ma- 
thematical cheſt of his own appointing ; adding afterwards a le- 
pacy of 401. a year to the ſame cheſt, and to the Univerſity, and 

is profeſſors jointly. He likewiſe gave 1201. towards the new 
building of the ſchools ; ſeveral curious manuſeripts and printed 
books to the Bodleian library; and a large quantity of Greek 
ty pes to the printing - preſs at Oxford. 1 


{ m This edities of Chryſoſtom, Henry Savile's own notes, with thoſe 
in the original Greek, was 8 of other learned men. The whole 
in 1613, in eight volumes, folio, In charge of this edition is ſaid to have 
the preface Sir Henry informed the ſtood Sir Henry in no leſs than eight 


reader, that having viſited himſelf, 
about twelve years before, all the 
public and private libraries in Bri- 
tain, and copied out from thence 
whatever he thought uſeful for his 
deſign; he then ſent ſome learned 
men into France, Germauy, Italy, and 
the Eaſt, to tranſcribe ſuch parts as he 
had not alrcady, and to collatc the 
ethcrs with the beſt manuſcripts. At 
the ſame time he made his acknow- 
ledgments to ſeveral great men for 
their aſſiſtance; particularly Thuanus, 
Velſerus, Andreas Schoctus, Iſaac 
Cafaubon, Fronto Ducazus, Janus 
Gruterus, David Hoeſchelius, &c. In 
the Eighth Volume are inlerted Sir 


thouſand pounds, including the paper 
and priating, and the ſeveral ſyms he 
paid to learned men, at home and 
abroad, employed in finding out, 
tranſcribing, and collating the beſt 
manuſcripts. But as ſoon as it was 
finiſhed, the Biſhops and Clergy of 
France employed Fronto Ducæus, 
before-mentioned, a learned Jeſuit, 
to reprint it at Paris with a Latin 
tranſlation ; which greatly leſſened the 
price of Sir Henry's own edition, aud 
made it much teſs valuable than it 
would otherwiſe have been. Fid, 
Biograh, Britan. : 5 

( » ) Harleian MSS. in the Brituh 
Muſeum, No. 7037, P. 436. 
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This learned man died at Eton-College on the 19th of Febru- 

, 1621-2, and was buried in the chapel there. The Univer- 
fity of Oxford paid him the greateſt honours ; and the higheſt 
encomiums were beſtowed on him by the moſt learned men of 
that age; particularly Iſaac Caſaubon, Jofias Mercerus, Iſaac 
Gruter, Marc Meibomius, and Joſeph Scaliger. By his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Dacres of Cheſhunt in Hertford- 
ſhire, he left one only daughter, who was married to Sir John 
Sedley of Kent, Bart. ſon of Sir William, who bequeathea, in 
1618, two thouſand pounds for founding and endowing a natu- 
ral-philoſophy lecture in Oxford. 

Beſides the Works already mentioned, Sir — Savile pub- 
liſhed a Collection of the beſt antient Writers of our Engliſh 
Hiſtory, under the following title: Rerum Anglicarum Scrip- 
«« tores poſt Bedam præcipui, ex vetuſtiſſimis Codicibus manu- 
« ſcriptis nunc primum in lucem editi.” This publication 
contained, 1. The Hiſtory of the Kings of England, in ſeven 
books, by William of Malmſbury ; and the Lives of the Eng- 
liſh Biſhops, by the ſame, in four books.. 2. The Hiſtories of 
Henry, Arch-Deacon of Huntingdon, in eight books. 3. The 
Annals of Roger de Hoveden. 4. The Chronicle of Ethelwerd, 
in four books. 5. 'The Hiſtory of Ingulph, Abbot of Croyland. 
Sir Henry added at the end, Chronological Tables from Julius 
Cæſar to the coming in of William the Conqueror. This Vo- 
lume of antient Hiſtorians was publiſhed in 1596 ; and it was 
re-printed at Frankfortin 1601, with the addition of an Index ; 
but this edition was ſomewhat incorrect. 

He alſo publiſhed, in 1618, a Latin Work, written by Thomas 
Bradwardin, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, againſt Pelagius, in- 
titled, © De cauſa Dei contra Pelagium, et de virtute cauſa- 
„rum:“ to which he prefixed the Life of Bradwardin. And 
in 1621, a Collection of his own mathematical lectures, intitled, 
« Prælectiones tredecim in principium Elementorum Euclidis 
« Oxoniz habitz,” 4to. He likewiſe publiſhed an edition of 
Xenophon's Inſtitution of Cyrus; and tranſlated into Latin 
King James's Apology for the oath of Allegiance, He left ſe- 
veral manuſcripts behind him, written at the command of King 
James; all which are in the Bodleian Library. He wrote notes 
likewiſe upon the margin of many books in his library, particu- 
larly of Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,; which were after- 
wards uſed, and thankfully acknowledged by Valeſius, in his 
edition of that Work in 1659. There are four of his letters to 
Camden, publiſhed by Dr. Thomas Smith among Camden's let- 
ters, printed in 1691, in 4to. 

Sir Henry Sav ile had a younger brother, Thomas Savile, who 
was admitted Probationer-Fellow of Merton-College, Oxford, 
in 1580. He afterwards travelled abroad into foreign countries; 
aud upon his return was choſen Fellow of Eton-College. He 

died 
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died at London on the 12th of January, 1592-3. This gentle. 
man was a man of preat learning, and an intimate friend of 


Camden; among whole letters, juſt mentioned, there are fifteen 
ef Mr. Savile's to him (). 
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(„) Yid, New and Gen, Biog, Dict. 
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The Life of FULKE GREVILLE, 
Lord B RO OE k. 


HIS Nobleman was ſon to Sir Fulke Greville, of 

Beauchamp Court in Warwickſhire, and born in 

1554. When he had been inſtructed in grammar- 

learning, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and admitted a Fellow-Commoner at Trinity-College; 
and ſome time after making a viſit to Oxford, he became a 
member of that Univerſity in the ſame rank, but of what Col- 
lege is not certain, Having completed his academical ſtudies, 
he travelled abroad for further improvement ; and, upon his re- 
turn, was introduced to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, by his 
uncle Robert Greville, where (ſays Anthony Wood) he was 
«+ eſteemed a moſt ingenious perſon, and had in favour by all 
„ ſuchas were lovers of arts and ſciences ().“ 

When he was about two and twenty years of age, he was no- 
minated to a beneficial employment in the Court of the Marches 
of Wales, by his kinſman Sir Henry Sydney, then Lord Prefi- 
dent of that Court and Principality. But the nature of his 
poſt did not pleaſe him ; his ambition prompted him to another 
courſe of life. He was the intimate Fiend of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney ; and, like him, was equally fond of letters and of arms. 
He had already made ſome advances in the Queen's favour ; 
and, beſides his expertneſs in the martial exerciſes of thoſe 
times, he had attained a competent ſkill in the modern European 


languages. Theſe were qualifications for a foreign employment, 


which was more agreeable to the activity of his temper, and 
would open a quicker way of raiſing him to ſome of the firſt 
poſts in the State. Indeed, his heart was ſo eagerly ſet upon 
uſhing his fortune this way, that, to gratify it, he ventured to 
incur the 1 diſpleaſure; and made ſeveral attempts in it, 
not only with, but even without her Majeſty's conſent. Out of 
many of theſe, we have an account of the following from his 
own pen. 
When the two great armies of Don John and Prince Caſimire 
were to meet in the Low Countries, he applied for and obtained 
her Majeſty's leave, under her own hand, to go thither; but af- 


ter his horſes and baggage were ſhipped at Dover, the Queen, 
who 


( ) Athen, Oxon, 


= 
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who always diſcouraged theſe excurſions, ſent Sir Edward Dyer 
with her mandate to ſtop him. He was ſo much chagrined at 
this diſappointment, that afterwards, in 1578, when Secretary 
Walſingham was ſent Ambaſſador to treat with thofe two Princes, 
an opportunity of ſeeing a tranſaction of ſo much importance to 
Chriſtendom, was ſo tempting, that he was reſolved not to riſque 
a denial ; and therefore ſtole away without leave, and went over 
with the Secretary incog. But the conſequence of this was, that 
at his return the Queen forbad him her preſence for many 
months. To the ſame diſpoſition may alſo be referred the en- 
agement which he made with Sir Philip Sydney, to —_—_— 
Sir Francis Drake in his laſt expedition but one to the We 
Indies in 1585; but they were both prevented from going by the 
ſame authority. However, when a battle was expected between 
the forces of Henry III. and thoſe of Henry IV. then King of 
Navarre, without acquainting any perfon, except the Earl of 
Eſſex, he ſhipped himſelf over for France; but at his return he 
was refuſed admittance to the Queen's preſence for fix months, 
and then was received in a very unfavourable manner (2). 
It ſeems to have been in one of thefe excarfions, that he made 
a trip to Germany ; when, as he himſelf informed us, he had 
ſome political conferences at Delft with William of Naffan, 
Prince of Orange: and concerning this great man, he relates 
the following particulars, ** His uppermoſt garment (fays he) 
« was a gown, yet ſuch, as I dare confidently affirm, a mean- 
born ſtudent in our Inns of Court would not have been well 
« pleaſed to walk the ſtreets in. Unbuttoned his doublet was, 
« and of like precious matter and form to the other. His waiſt. 
« coat, which ſhewed itſelf under it, not unlike the beſt fort of 
« thoſe woollen knit ones, which our ordinary watermen row us 
in. His company about him, the burgeſſes of that beer- 
« brewing town; and he, ſo fellow-like, encompaſſed with 
« them, as had I not known his face, no exterior fign of degree 
«* or deſervedneſs could have diſcovered the inequality of his 
« worth, or ftate from that multitude. Notwithitanding, I no 
« ſooner came to his preſence, but it pleaſed him to take know- 
« ledge of me. And even upon that, as if it had been a ſignal 
« to make change, his reſpe& of a ftranger, inſtantly begat re- 
« ſpect to himſelf in all about him; an outward preſage of in- 
*« ward greatneſs, which, in a popular late, I thought worth the 
« obſerving: becauſe there, no pedigree but worth, could poſ- 
*« fibly make a man Prince, and no Prince, in a moment, at his 
* own pleaſure. The buſineſſes which he then vouchſafed to im- 
4% part with me were, the dangerous fate which the Crown of 
“ England, States of Germany, and the Low Countries, n 
« ſtan 


(9g) Fid. New and Gen, Biog. DiR. 
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te ſtand threatened with, under an ambitious and conquering 
« Monarch's hand, &c. ().“ | 

When the ardour of his youth was ſomewhat abated, Mr. 
Greville was leſs eager to engage in foreign ſervices, and con- 
tented himſelf with proſecuting his intereſt at home. The 

een had granted him the reverſion of two of the belt offices 
in the Marches Court of Wales, one of which fell to him in the 

ear 1580; but he met with ſome difficulties about the profits. 
1 this conteſt, he experienced the friendſhip of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney ; who, by a letter wrote to his father's Secretary, Mr. Mo- 
lyneux, April 10, 1581, prevailed with him not to oppoſe his 
couſin Greville's title in any part or conſtruction of his patents; 
and a letter of Sir Francis Walſingham to the Preſident, the 
next day, put an end to the oppoſition that had been made from 
another quarter. This office appears to have been that of 
Clerk of the Signet to the Council of Wales, which is ſaid to 
have brought him in yearly above 2000 l. ariſing chiefly from the 
proceſſes which went out of that Court. Mr. Greville was alſo 
conſtituted Secretary for South and North Wales by the Queen's 
letters patent, bearing date April 25, 1583. 

In the midſt of theſe civil employments, he made a conſpi- 
cuous figure in the martial way, when the French Ambaſſadors, 
accompanied by great numbers of their Nobility, were in Eng- 
land to treat a ſecond time of the Queen's marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou. Tilts and tournaments were the courtly enter- 
tainments in thoſe days ; and they were performed in the moſt 
magnificent manner on this occaſion by two Noblemen, beſides 
Sir Philip Sydney and Fulke Greville, as chief challengers 
againſt all comers. And on this occaſion Mr. Greville“ be- 
% haved himſelf fo gallantly, (ſays Winſtanley) that he won the 
reputation of a moſt valiant Knight.“ 

In 1586, he loſt his much-efleemed and beloved friend, Sir 
Philip Sydney, who in his will bequeathed to him one moiety of 
his books. In 1588, he attended his kinſman the Earl of Eſſex 
to Oxford, and was created Maſter of Arts in that Univerſity. 
In 1597, he received the henour of Knighthood: in 1598, he 
obtained the place of Treaſurer of marine cauſes for life ; and 
in 1599, a commiſſion was ordered to be made out for him as 
Rear-Admiral of the fleet, which was intended to be ſent forth 
againſt another threatened invaſion by the Spaniards. In 1602, 
having purchaſed from private hands ſome claims upon the ma- 
nor of Wedgnock, he obtained from the Queen a grant of the 
antient and ſpacious park thereunto belonging, for himſelf, his 
heirs, and aſſigns. | 

During the reign of Elizabeth, he frequently repreſented his 
county in the Houſe of Commons, together with Sir Thomas 

Vol. IV. 3. L Lacy. 


( 7 ) Life of the renowned Sir Philip Sydney, written by Fulke Greville 
Lord Brooke, Edit, 22mo. 1652. P, 23, 24, 25. - 
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Lacy. He continued a favourite of the Queen's to the end of 
her reign : and the beginning of the next opened no leſs in his 
favour. At the coronation. of King James I. in 1603, he was 
made a Knight of the Bath, and bis office of Secretary to the 
Council of the Court of Marches of Wales, was confirmed to 
him for life by a patent bearing date the 24th of July, in that 
year. He ſoon after obtained a grant from the King of War- 
wick caſtle, which was then in a ruinous condition: but“ he 
** beſtowed ſo much coſt, (ſays Dugdale) at leaſt twenty thou- 
** ſand pounds, in the repairs thereof, beautifying it with the 
* moſt pleaſant gardens, plantations, and walks, and adorning 
Mt with rich furniture; that, conſidering its ſituation, no 
place in that midland part of England does compare with it 
for ſtatelineſs and delight.” 

Sir Fulke Greville alſo obtained a grant from the Crown of 
the manor and lands of Knowle, in the county of Warwick ; 
and appears to have been now more intent upon increaſing his 
private fortune by ſuch ſubſtantial favours, than ambitious of 
any high poſt or preferment, Indeed, he perceived the mea- 
ſures of Government quite altered, and the State waning from 
the luftre in which he had ſeen it ſhine. Beſides, he had little 
hopes of being preferred to any thing conſiderable in the Mi- 
niſtry, as he met with ſome diſcouragements from Sir Robert 
Cecil, and the perſons in power. In this ſtate of affairs, he 
ſeems to have formed ſome ſchemes of retirement, in order to 
write the Hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth's reign. In which view he 
drew up a plan, commencing with the union of the two Roſes 
in the marriage of Henry VII. and had made ſome progreſs in 
the execution of it: but the peruſal of the records in the Coun- 
cil-cheſt being denied him by Sir Robert Cecil, he dropped his 
deſign (). 

During the life of the Treaſurer Cecil, he obtained no pre- 
ferment in the Court or State; but ſome time after his death, in 
1615, Sir Fulke Greville was made Under-Treaſurer and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; in conſequence of which he was 
called to the Board of Privy Council. And in 1620, his Ma- 
jeſty created him a Peer of the Realm by the title of Lord 
Brooke of Beauchamp Court. In Sgptember, 1621, he was 
made one of the Lords of the King's, bed-chamber, and there- 
upon reſigned his poſt in the Exchequer. After the death of 
King James, he continued in the Privy Council of Kin 
Charles I. in the beginning of whoſe reign he founded a Hil- 
tory-LeCture in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and endowed it 
with a ſalary of 1001. per annum. 

We meet with nothing further of importance related concern- 
ing this Nobleman, till we come to the fatal event which put a 
period to his life. The account we have of this unhappy 

trauſaction 


( : Vd. Biograph. Britan. and New and Gen. Biographical Dict. 
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tranſaction, is, that his Lordſhip neglecting or delaying to re- 
ward one Mr. Ralph Haywood, an antient ſervant, who had 
ſpent the greateſt part of his time in attendance upon him, this 
perſon expoſtulated thereupon with his Lordſhip in his bed- 
chamber at Brooke-houſe in Holbourn ; and being ſeverely re- 
proved for it, and ſome high words ariſing between them, he 
ave his Lordſhip a mortal ſtab in the back, with a knife as ſome 
ay, but according to others with a ſword ; after which he with - 
drew into another room, and locking the door, murdered him- 
ſelf with the ſame weapon. It has been ſaid, that there remained 
no written memorial or tradition in this noble family, of any 
other cauſe or reaſon for Haywood's diſcontent 3 but Mr. Col- 
lins informs us, that Lord Brooke having ſettled the whole of 
his eſtate upon his couſin Robert Greville, by his laſt will and 
teſtament, he executed the ſame on the 18th of February fore- 
oing, which was witneſſed by ſeverai gentlemen then in his 
ervice, among whom was this Haywood, And ſome months 
after a ccdicil was added, wherein annuities were granted to 
thoſe gentlemen ; but Haywood was omitted, which made him 
reſent the negle& to ſuch a degree as produced the warm expoſ- 
tulation between them, which ended in the tragical end of 
them both. His Lordſhip, before his death, ordered another 
ſhort codicil to be added to his will ; wherein he left handſome 
legacies to the ſurgeons who attended him on this occaſion, 


It was on the zoth of September, 1628, that Lord Brooke's - 


death happened, when he was ſeventy-four years of age, He 
was interred in St. Mary's church, Warwick, under a monu- 
ment of black and white marble, whereon he was ſtiled, agree- 
able to his own direction, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Counſel- 
lor to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sydney. 

As Lord Brooke was himſelf a man of Jearning and abilities, 
ſo he was alſo a generous patron of men of genius and letters. 
In particular, it was by his intereſt that the learned Camden 
was made King at Arms ; and he was likewiſe very liberal to 
our Engliſh Hiſtorian, John Speed. Finding him to be a man 
of extenſive knowledge, though of mean occupation and cir- 
cumſtances, ſo that his _ was depreſſed by poverty, he 
enabled him to proſecute his ſtudies, and purſue the bent of his 
2 without being obliged to follow a manual employment 
or his ſupport (7). To this purpoſe Mr. Speed, in his de- 
ſcription of Warwickſhire, writes thus, ſpeaking of Lord 
Brooke: Whoſe merit towards me (ſays he) I do acknow- 
** ledge, in ſetting my hand free from the daily employments of 
Da a manual trade, and giving it full liberty thus to expreſs the 
«« inclination of my mind, Fimſelf being the procurer of my 

* 4 „ preſent 


() Cibber's Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. P. 174. 
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« preſent eſtate («).” Lord Brooke alſo ſhewed great kindneſs 
to Sir William Davenant, whom he took into his — when 
very young, and was ſo much delighted with his promiſing ge- 


nius, that as lon 


as he lived, that Poet had his reſidence with 


h im, and probably formed the plan of ſome of his firſt plays un- 
der his Lordſhip's encouragement, ſince they were publiſhed 


ſoon after his death. 


Sir Robert Naunton, in his Fragmenta Regalia, gives the fol- 


lowing account and character of Lord Brooke. 


„% Sir Fulke 


„ Greville, ſince Lord Brooke, had no mean place in Queen 


() JOHN SPEED was born at 
Far1mgton in Cheſhire, in the year 
1552. He was brought up to the bu- 
Tincſs of 4 taylor, and free of the 
company of merchant-taylors in the 
city of London, But being by the 
generoſity of Lord Brooke enabled 
to proſecute thoſe ſtudies which his 
inclination led him to, he publiſhed, 
In 1606, in Folio, „The Theatre of 
„the Empire of Great Britain: pre- 
« ſenting an exact geography of the 
* kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and the iſles adjoining; 
* with the ſhires, hundreds, cities, 
and ſhire-towns, within the king- 


dom of England, divided and de- 


* ſcribed by John Speed.” Theſe 
maps were the beſt that had till then 
been made of the Britiſh gominions ; 
and were deſigned as an Apparatus to 
his Hiſtory, which was firſt publiſhed 
in 1614, under the following title: 
« The Hiſtory of Great Britain under 
« tne conqueſts of the Romans, Sax- 
« ons, Danes, and Normans : then 
« originals, manners, wars, coins, ard 
« ſeals; with the ſucceſſions, lives, 
acts, and iſſues of the Engliſh Mo- 
& narchs, from Julius Cæſar to our 
© moſt gracious Sovereign King 
% James,” This was afterwards re- 
printed; but the firſt edition, which 
. was printed on large paper, is by 
much the heſt. Mr, Speed received 
ſome communications and afliſtances 
in this Work from ſome learned An- 
tiquaries, with whom he was ac- 
euainted, There are prefixed to it 
recommendatory poems in Latin, 


French, and Englith, by Sir Henry 


Elizabeth's favour, neither did he hold it for a ſhort term; 
for, if I be not deceived, he had the longelt leaſe and the 
ſmootheſt time, without rub, of any of her favourites. He 


«© came 


Spelman and others ; and many Wri- 
ters have ſpoken of it in terms of 
high commendation, Mr, _— was 
alſo Author of. The Cloud of Wit- 
« neſſes, viz. the Genealogies of 
% Scripture, confirming the truth of 
% Holy Hiſtory, aud humanity of 
« Cur1isT,” This was prefixed to 
the new tranſlation of the Bible in 
1611, and printed afterwards in moſt 
of the ſubſequent antient editions of 
the ſame, It was likewiſe publiſhed 


' by itfelf in 1616, 8vo. and King 


James I. granted him a patent for ſe- 
curing the property of this to himſelf 
and his heirs, 

Mr. Speed died on the 28th of 
July, 1629, and was buried in the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don, where a monument was erected 
to his memory. Biſhop Nicolſon 
ſays, that © he was a perſon of ex- 
% traordinary induſtry and attain- 
«© ments in the ſtudy of antiquities ; 
and ſeems not altogether unworthy 
of the name of ſummes et eruditus 
« Antiguarius, given him by one who 
« was certainly fo himſelf.” By his 
wife Suſannah, with whom he lived 
fifty-ſeven years, and who died about 
three quarters of a year before him, 
he had twelve ſons, and fix daughters, 
One of his ſons, named John, was 
educated at Oxford, and became an 
eminent phyſician, Anthony Wood 
ſays, that this“ Dr, Speed was by all 
« perſons that knew him accounted an 
© ingenious man.“ Vid. Biograph. 
Britan. New and Gen. Biographical 
Dict. and Athen. Oxov. 
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© came to the Court in his youth and prime, for that is the 
« time or never. He was a brave gentleman, and honourably 
« deſcended from Willoughby, Lord Brooke, and Admiral to 
« Henry VII. Neither illiterate; for he was, as he would 
«« often profeſs, a friend to Sir Philip Sydney; and there are of 
„ his now extant, ſome fragments of his poems, and of thoſe 
« times, which do intereſt him in the Muſes ; and which ſhow 
«« the Queen's election had ever a noble conduct, and its mo- 
« tions more of virtue and judgment than of fancy. I find 
« that he neither ſought for, or obtained any great place or 
«« preferment in Court, during all the time of his attendance 
neither did he need it, for he came thither backed with a 
« plentiful fortune; which, as himſelf was wont to ſay, was 
the better held together by a ſingle life, wherein he lived and 
„died a conſtant courtier of the Ladies.“ | 

The ingenious Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper, ſpeaking of Lord 
Brooke, and his Writings, ſays, © Perhaps few men that dealt in 
« poetry had more learning, or real wiſdom, than this Noble- 
* man; and yet his ſtile is ſometimes ſo dark and myſterious, I 
„ mean it appears ſo to me, that one would imagine he choſe 
« rather to conceal, than illuſtrate his meaning. At other 
«« times again, his wit breaks out with an uncommon bright- 
«« neſs, and ſhines, I had almoſt ſaid, without an equal, *Tis 
e the ſame thing with his poetry; ſometimes ſo harſh and un- 
« couth, as if he had no ear for muſic ; at others, ſo ſmooth 
« and harmonious, as if he was maſter of all its powers ( ww ).” 


The Writings which have been publiſhed of this Nobleman 
are the following : 

I. The Tragedy of Alaham.” The ſcene of this play is 
laid at the mouth of the Perſian gulph, and the plot taken from 
ſome incidents in Herbert's travels. It is moſtly written in 
rhime, and is adorned with many moral ſentences, and political 
maxims. It appears to be written in imitation of the antients : 
the prologue is ſpoken by a ghoſt, who gives an account of 
every character; and ſo ſtrictly has the Author adhered to the 
rules of the drama, that he has not throughout introduced more 
_ two ſpeakers at a time, excepting in the choruſſes between 
the acts. 

II.“ The Tragedy of Muſtapha.“ This play appears alſo 
to be written after the model of the antients. 

III. A Poem intitled, A Treatiſe of Human Learning,” in 
150 ſtanzas, of ſix lines each. 


" Bm * 
LI 


IV. « An Inquiſition upon Fame and Honour ;” a Poem in 


eighty-ſix ſtanzas. 

V. A Treatiſe of Wars ;” a Poem in ſixty-eight ſtanzas. 
VI. A Letter to an honourable Lady.” This letter, which 
2s of conſiderable length, in proſe, contains advice to the Lady 

do 


( w ) Mules Lihrery, Edit. 1738. F. 216. 
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to whom it is written, how to compoſe herſelf under the irregu- 
larities of her huſband, and eſpecially under the affliction of 
having a rival. | 

VII. A Letter of Travel.” This is alſo written in proſe, 
to his couſin Greville Verney, then in France; and contains di- 
rections to him for his conduct and management, during his 
continuance abroad, 

All the above were publiſhed together in one Volume, Folio, 
in 1633. a | 

VIII. The Life of the renowned Sir Philip Sydney, &c, 
Lond. 12mo. i652.” This is but an indifferent performance : 
indeed, the Author does not appear to have intended it for a re- 
gular Life of his friend, though the Editor hath affixed this title 
toit. Lord Brooke ſeems rather to have drawn it up as part 
of a general preface, or introduction, to his poctical Works. 

IX. The Remains of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
8vo. 1670.” This Volume contains two poems of our Author's, 
which had not been before printed. The firſt poem is a TR EA.“ 
ISE on Mo x ARCH, divided into fifteen ſections, containing 
ſix hundred and fixty-four ſtanzas of fix lines. The other poem, 
or Treatiſe of Religion, conſiſts of an hundred and fourteen 
ſtanzas, and is not divided into ſeCtions,-----It appears that Lord 
Brooke alſo wrote another Tragedy, intitled, AnTHony AND 
CLEOPATRA 3; but this with his own hands he committed to the 
llames, as he has himſelf informed us ( x ). 


( x) Ad. Lite of Sir Philip Sydney, P. 178, and 233. 


The Life of RoptzrxrT CECII, 
Earl of Saliſbury, 


OBERT CECIL was the ſon of that great Stateſ- 

man, William, Lord Burleigh, by his ſecond Lady, 

Mildred, eldeſt daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. The 

exact time of his birth is not known; but it is ſup- 
poſed to have been about the year 1550. He was of a weakly 
conſtitution, but was brought up with great care and tender- 
neſs ; and educated by a diligent and judicious tutor, under 
whom he very much —— in every branch of learning. 
However, he was afterwards ſent to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took, or at leaſt had conferred upon him, the 
degree of Maſter of Arts; and he was incorporated in the ſame 
at Oxford in 1605. 

He had the advantage of being a Courtier from his cradle, 
and of being trained under his excellent father, by which means 
he became well ſkilled in politics, and a great proficient in all 
State affairs, He was accordingly employed by Queen Eliza- 
beth in important negociations, and matters of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, Her Majeſty having conferred on him the honour of 
Knighthood, ſhe ſent him aſſiſtant to the Earl of Derby, Ambaſ- 
ſador to the King of France. At his return, ſhe made him, in 
1596, ſecond Secretary of State with Sir Francis Walſingham : 
and after the death of that great man, he continued principal 
Secretary of State as long as he lived (5). 

In 1597, he was conſtituted Chancellor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and was alſo appointed Lord Privy-Seal. In 1598, 
he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent into France, to negociate 
a peace between that Crown and Spain; and he ſoon after ſuc- 
ceeded his father, the Lord Burleigh, in the office of Maſter of 
the Wards. He ſucceeded him alſo in the character of Prime 
Miniſter ; for from the time of Lord Burleigh's death, the pub- 
lic affairs were chiefly under the direction of Sir Robert Cecil. 
He diſplayed very conſiderable political abilities, and he main- 
tained an extenſive correſpondence in moſt of the countries of 
Europe. He was very active in the oppoſition againſt the Earl 
of Eſſex, and appears to have been a principal inſtrument in 
bringing that untortunate Nobleman to the block. 

The 


) Vid. Biograph. Britan. 
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The King of Scots, the preſumptive heir to the Crown, had 
heen much prejudiced againſt Sir Robert Cecil, and his family ; 


and indeed againſt all who had been active enemies to Eſſex, | 


However, Cecil, who had all the arts of a Courtier, found 
means to be upon good terms with James; and, unknown to 
Elizabeth, and all the other Miniſters, entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the Scottiſh Monarch, during the latter years 
of the Queen's reign. At one time, indeed, he was very near 
being diſcovered ; but, by uncommon preſence of mind, he 
— the danger. For as the Queen was taking the air upon 
Blackheath, a poſt riding by, her Majeſty enquired from whence 
it came; and being told, From Scotland,“ ſhe ſtopped her 
coach to receive the packet. Upon which Sir Robert Cecil, 
who was in the coach with her, was extremely apprehenſive leſt 
his ſecret correſpondencies ſhould be diſcovered ; however, he 
put a good face upon the matter, and haſtily called for a knife to 
open the packet, that delays and puts-off might not breed ſuſpi- 
cion. But when he came to cut it open, he told the Queen, that 
it looked and ſmelt very ill, coming out of many unſavoury 
budgets ; ſo that it was proper to open and air it before ſhe ſaw 
what it contained. And the Queen having no ſuſpicion of his 
deſign, and being delicate in the ſenſe of ſmelling, delayed her 
curioſity till the packet was aired ; by which means Cecil had 
an opportunity of ſecreting the intelligence which he had dreaded 
might be diſcovered (x). 

Queen Elizabeth dying on the 24th of March, 1603, it was 
Sir Robert Cecil who firſt publicly read her will, and pro- 
claimed King James I. And he ſo much ingratiated himſelf 
with that Monarch ( @ ), that on the 13th of May, this year, 
he was created Baron of Eſſenden, in Rutlandſhire ; on the 
zoth of Auguſt, 1604, Viſcount Cranborne in Dorſetthire ; and 
on the 4th of May, 1605, Earl of Saliſbury. He was alſo made 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge ; and on the 2oth 
of May, 1605, inſtalled Knight of the Garter. 

He 


(z) Hiſt. of King James the Firſt, © the people, and ſhewing the King 
by Arthur Wilſon, Eiq; Edit. 2633. © the way how to enhance his prero- 
P. 2. and Guthrie's Hitt. of England, * gative fo above the laws, that he 
Vol. III. P. 625. % might enſlave the nation; which, 


(a) If we may believe Sir An- „ though it took well then, yet it 


thony Weldon, Sir Robert Cecil in- 
gratiated himſelf with the King by 
very baſe practices. Who in ſuch 
„ dearneſs and privacy with the King 
(fays he) as Sir Robert Cecil! as if 

e had been his faithful ſervant 
many years before; yet did not 
either his friends, wit, or wealth, 
raiſe him fo much (as ſome believe) 
as the ill offices done by him to this 
nation, in diſcovering the nature of 


00 
0 
* 
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« hath been of ſad and dangerous 
« conſequence in after-times, For 
&« firſt, he cauſed a whole cart- load of 
* Parliament - precedents (that ſpake 
the ſubjeCts liberty) to be burnt, 
% Next, railing two hundred thou- 
& ſand pound for making two hun- 
% dred Baronets, telling the King he 
& ſhould find his Engliſh ſubjects 
&« like aſſes, on whom he might lay 
© any burthen, and ſhould lay neither 


bit, 
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He continued to apply himſelf to the management of public 
affairs with great aſſiduity; but it appears that he was no great 
friend to the Spaniſh alliance, of which his maſter was ſo fond; 
for which reaſon, according to ſome Writers, attempts were 
made by Spaniſh agents to aſſaſſinate him, In the Parliament 
which aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in 1605, he gained much repu- 
tation by the zeal which he then — for the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. And in the year 1606, he entertained King James, and 
the King of Denmark, who was then in England, four days to- 
gether at his ſeat at Theobalds. : 

Upon the death of Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, in 
1608, the Earl of Saliſbury ſucceeded that Nobleman in the 1m- 
portant poſt of Lord High Treaſurer of England. And finding 
the Exchequer almoſt exhauſted, he laboured with great dili- 
gence to encreaſe the Royal revenues, and employed every me- 
thod which he could deviſe for that purpoſe. He endeavoured 
alſo to reſtrain the extreme profuſeneſs of the King : particu- 
larly once, when James had given a warrant to Sir Robert Carr, 
afterwards Earl of Somerſet, for twenty thouſand pounds ; the 
Lord-Treaſurer finding that the Exchequer would be inſufficient 
to ſupply ſuch extravagant grants, and ſuſpecting that his Ma- 
jeſty was in reality ignorant of the value of the gift he had 
made to his favourite, cauſed the above-mentioned ſum, all in 
ſilver, to be laid upon the ground, in a room through which the 
King was to paſs, being invited to dinner at Saliſbury-Houſe. 
James, amazed at the quantity, and probably having never ſeen 
the like before, aſked the Treaſurer, Whoſe money it was?“ 
He replied, ©* Your Majeſty's, before you gave it away.” Where- 
upon the King fell into a paſſion, and proteſted he was abuſed, 
never intending ſuch a gift: and caſting himſelf upon the 
heap, ſcrabled out the quantity of two or three hundred pounds, 
and ſwore Carr ſhould have no more. However, as he was the 
King's minion, Cecil durſt not provoke him further, than by 
* him only to have the half of the ſum originally in- 
tended. 

But though the Earl of Saliſbury ſtudied to promote his 
maſter's intereſt, it appears that he alſo paid a proper regard to 


his own, For he obtained a conſiderable eſtate for himſelf, and 


Vol. IV. 3. M 


© bit, nor bridle, but their aſſes cars. 
And when the King ſaid, It would 
&* diſcontent the generality of the 
** Gentry ; he replied, Tuſh, Sir, you 
* want the money, that will do you 
* good, the honour will do them 
very little. And by theſe courſes 
„he raiſed himſelf, friends, and fa- 
** mily, to offices, honours, and great 
** polleſſions,” ---Court and character 
ol King James, P. 10, 11, What- 


exchan ged 


ever degree of credit may be due to 
this ſtory, or to any part of it, there 
is good reaſon to believe, from ſome 
particulars related of Sir Robert Ce- 
cil's conduct in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, that he was much more diſpoſed 
to extend the Royal Prerogative, than 
to promote the liberties of the ſub- 
ject.Vid. Hume's Hilt, of England, 
Vol. V.P. 461, 8vo. Edit, 176;. and 
Guthrie, Vol. III. P. 566. 
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exchanged his ſeat of Theobalds with the King, for the noble 
manor of Hatfield in Hertfordſhire. However, on many occa- 
fons he ſhewed a great attention to the intereſts of the nation. 
He very much encouraged induſtry and manufactures in Eng- 
land; and alſo took great pains in improving Ireland. And in 
1609, he aſſerted the rights of the Crown of England, in re- 
training foreigners from fiſhing upon our coaſts. 

This eminent Stateſman's indefatigable application to public 
buſineſs, threw him at length into a conſumption of the lungs. 
And after having for ſome time been in a declining condition, he 
was attacked, in the beginning of the year 1612, with a tertian 
ag ue, which turned to a complication of the dropſy and ſcurvy. 
Being adviſed to go to the Bath, for the recovery of his health, 
he ſet out for that place on the 27th of April, and continued 
there till the 21ſt of May following. The King viſited him 
twice, ſoon after the beginning of his illneſs, and gave very 
earneſt charge to the phyficians to be careful of him; and com- 
manded all men for tour days to forbear ſpeaking to him upon 
any buſineſs. And immediately before his departure for Bath, 
his Majeſty viſited him again at Saliſbury-Houſe; and, with 
tears, at parting, proteſted to the Lords attending, his great loſs 
of the wiſeſt Counſellor, and beſt ſervant, that any Prince in 
Chriſtendom could parallel, And whea a report came from 
Bath, of his being likely to recover, the King ſent purpoſely the 
Lord Hay to him, with a token, which was a fair diamond, ſet, 
or rather hung, ſquare in a gold ring without a foil, and this 
meſſage, ** 'T hat the favour and affection he bore him, was, and 
„ ſhould be ever, as the form and matter of that ring, endleſs, 
« pure, and molt perfect.“ But all theſe marks of Royal fa- 
vour could not reſtore him to health; and the Bath not doing 
him the ſervice that had been expected, he ſet out again for Lon- 
don on the 21ſt of May. However, he did not live to reach 
that city ; for he died, in Mr. Daniel's houſe in Marlborough, 
on Sunday the 24th of May, 1612. His body- being embalmed, 
was brought to Hatheld in Hertfordſhire, where it was magnifi- 
cently buried; and a ſumptuous monument was ſome time after 
erected to his memory. By his Lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Brooke, Lord Cobham, he had a ſon named William, 
who ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtates; and a daughter, 
named Frances, who married Henry, Lord Clifford, ſon and 
heir-apparent to Francis, Earl of Cumberland (4). 


P.OBERT CECIL, Earl of Saliſbury, was of a low ftature, 
and very crocked; but he had a good face, and very ſharp and 
quick eyes. he was a man of conſiderable abilities, and of 
oreat application and induſtry, He had extraordinary political 
talents, and was well acquainted with the ſtate and intereſts of 

this 


(6) VN. Biograph. Britan, 
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this nation. He was, indeed, the ableſt Miniſter that Kin 

ames ever had; and was thoroughly verſed in all the arts an 
intrigues of a Court. Henry, Prince of Wales, is ſaid to have 
conceived ſome diſlike againſt him : however, it appears that he 
took great pains to obtain the confidence and good-will of that 
promiſing young Prince (c). His behaviour with reſpect to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, appears to have been cruel and ungenerous. 
But it is ſaid, that he was a great lover and rewarder of virtue, 
and able parts in others, ſo that they did not appear too high in 
place, or look too narrowly into his actions. 


(e) Vid. Birch's Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, P. 126---138. 
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HOMAS CAVENDISH was the ſon of William 
Cavendiſh, Eſq; of Trimley St. Martin, in the 
county of Suffolk, He was born at Trimley, where 
he had a fine ſeat, and large poſſeſſions ; but having 

in a few years conſumed almoſt his whole eſtate, 1n gallantry, 
and following the Court, he formed a deſign of recovering his 
ſinking fortunes by a voyage to the South-Sea (4). And the 
war with Spain being now begun, it was lawful to make any 
depredations upon the Spaniards. Accordingly Mr. Cavendiſh 
built two ſhips trom the ſtocks, one of an hundred and twenty, 
the other of threeſcore tons ; and with theſe, and a bark of forty 
tons, he ſailed from Plymouth on the 21ſt of July, 1586. On 
buard this little fleet, which was victualled for two years, and 
fitted out entirely at his own expence, there were one hundred 
and twenty-three perſons. On the 26th of Auguſt, they ar- 
rived at Sierra Leona ; where they landed, and going up to one 
of the Negroes towns, burnt two or three houſes, and took what 
ſpoil they would, all the inhabitants being fled into the woods, 
But a few days after, the Negroes had their revenge, hurting 
many of the Engliſh, and killing one with a poiſoned arrow. 
'They departed from Sierra Leona on the 6th of September, and 
ſtaid till the 10th at one of the Cape de Verd iſlands. On the 
laſt of October they arrived on the coaſt of Braſil; and on the 
1ſt of November, they went in between the ifland of St. Sebaſ- 
tian and the main land, where carrying their things aſhore, and 
erecting a forge, they built a pinnace, repaired what was out of 
order, and took in water; all which detained them till the 23d 
of that month (e). 

Mr. Cavendiſh entered the Streights of Magellan on the 6th 
of January, 1587, and paſſed them very happily. Soon after he 


had entered the South-Sea, he met with a violent ſtorm, in which 


. he 
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(4) It appears from Hakluyt, that 
in 1585, Mr. Cavendiſh fitted out a 
ſhip, which he took the command 
of, and with which he accompanied 
Sir Richard Grenville, in his voyage 
to Virginia.---Navigations, Voyages, 
and Diſcoveries of the Engliſh na- 
tion, Folio, Edit. 1389. P. 733, 809. 
And Mr. Hakluyt obſerves, that it 


was immediately after Mr. Caven- 
diſh's return from this voyage to 
Virginia, in which he had been 
„ ſomewhat fleſhed and hardened to 
the ſca,“ that he © began to take in 
e hand a voyage unto the South-Sca.“ 

(e) Vid. Biograph. Britan. and 
Lediard's Naval Hiltory, Vol, I. 
P. 229, 230, 
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he was very near loſing one of his ſhips; and ſome of his men 

ing aſhore at the iſland of La Mocha, met with a warm recep- 
tion — the Indians. On the 16th of March, they came to 
St. Mary's ifland, and finding there large quantities of wheat 


and barley, laid up in ſtore-houſes for the uſe of the Spaniards, 


they took ſome of the corn, and likewiſe hogs, fowls, potatoes, 
and other proviſions. They left this iſland on the 18th, and on 
the zoth came into the bay of Quintero. About fifty or fixty 
of the men landed the next day, well armed, and went up ſeven 
or eight miles into the country ; but ſaw no human creature, 
though there were two hundred Spaniſh horſemen watching for 
them, who eſpied them out, but durſt not attack them. Bur the 
day following, the 1ſt of April, they took their opportunity, 
and came pouring down from the hills upon a few unprepared 
and unarmed Engliſh ſailors, who were filling water. Some 
they killed, and took a few priſoners, about twelve being loſt in 
all : the reſt were reſcued by fifteen ſoldiers, who obliged the 
enemy to retire with the loſs of twenty-four men. 

On the 5th of April they failed from this place, and on the 
15th came to an excellent harbour in twenty-three degrees and 
a half, called Moro Moreno. Whilſt they remained here, they 
took a ſmall bark from Arica, which they kept, and called the 
George. They took alſo three other veſſels, (one of them laden 
with wine), two of which they burnt, and ſunk the third. On 
the 13th of May, they made themſelves maſters of a ſhip of 
three hundred tons ; and of two others, laden with ſugar and 
proviſions, one of which was valued at twenty thouſand pounds: 
_ took out what they wanted, and burnt the reſt, with the 

ips. 

On the 2oth of the ſame month, they came to Paita, where 
having driven the inhabitants up into the mountains, they pil- 
laged the town, in which they found great ſtore of merchan« 
dize, houſhold-goods, and apparel, and five and twenty pounds 
weight of pieces of eight. They afterwards burnt the town, 
which contained two hundred houſes, together with a bark that 
was riding in the road, 

Sailing from thence, on the 25th of May, they arrived at the 
ifland of Puna. In the harbour they found a large ſhip of two 
hundred and fifty tons, which they ſunk, and then went on 
ſhore, The Cacique, or Chief of the iſland, was an Indian, 
who having married a Spaniſh woman, was turned Chri:tian, and 
lived there in great ſtate, He had ſecured his effects of greateſt 
value in a little iſland, cloſe by Puna, Thither Mr. Cavendiſh 
went, and having diſcovered the Cacique's treaſure, which was 
valued at an hundred thouſand crowns, he took what plunder he 
thought fit, and conveyed it to his ſhips (). The Engliſh 
then burnt the church, aad brought away five bells which were 
In 


J (f) Lediard, P. 281. 
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in it. But on the 2d of June, the Spaniards attacked them, and 
killed, wounded, or took twelve of the Engliſh, with the loſs of 
fix and forty of their own men. The ſame day, going aſhore 
again, with ſeventy of their men, the Engliſh met a party of an 
hundred Spaniards, armed with muſkets, and two hundred In- 
dians with bows and arrows, whom they entirely defeated. They 
alſo burnt four great ſhips on the ſtocks, and left the town, 
which contained three hundred houſes, an heap of rubbiſh. 
But the loſs of men which Mr, Cavendiſh had he this time 
ſuſtained, obliged him to fink the bark of forty tons, which he 
had brought with him from England. 

On the 5th of June they quitced this place, and watered at 
Rio Dulce. They paſſed the Equinoctial on the 12th, and con- 
tinued a northerly courſe all the reſt of that month. On the 
gth of July, they took a new ſhip, of one hundred and twenty 
tons, In which was one Michael Sancius, a ſkilful coaſter in the 
South-Sea, whom they took out, with all the men, ſails, ropes, 
&c. and then ſet fire to the ſhip; aud on the 10th they took 
another bark. On the 26th they came to an anchor in the river 
of Copalita ; and the ſame night rowed with thirty men in the 
pinnace to Guatulco, where they made a deſcent, and burnt the 
iown, and the cuſtom-houſe, in which were goods to a very 
great amount, On the 24th of Auguſt, Mr. Cavendiſh went, 
with thirty of his men, in the pinnace, to Puerto de Natividad, 
where he was informed he ſhould meet with a prize ; but he 
came too late. However, he burnt the town, and two ſhips, of 
two hundred tons each, on the ſtocks. 

On the 3d of September, they came into the bay of Malacca, 
and goingupinto the country, burnt the town of Acatlan. On 
the 14th of October, they fell in with the coaſt of California, 
near wich they lay till the 4th of November. And on that 
day they met a large and rich Acapulco ſhip, named the St. 
Anne. They immediately ſaluted her with a broad-fide, and a 
volley of ſmall ſhot. The Spaniards made a ſtout reſiſtance; 
but, after an engagement of fix hours, they were obliged to ſur- 
render. 'The cargo of this ſhip was of immenſe value ; but 
Mr. Cavendiſh's ſhips being too ſmall to convey it home, he 
was obliged to burn a great partof it ; however, he took out as 
much gold as was worth ſixty thouſand pounds. And after put- 
ting the whole Spaniſh crew, conſiſting of an hundred and 
nincty perſons, on ſhore, he ſet fire to their ſhip. 

Mr. Cavendiſh having now ravaged the coaits of Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico, from the middle of February to the middle of 
November, 1587, began to think of returning back to England 
by the way of the Eaſt-Indies. Accordingly he now ſteered for 
the Philippine iſlands, where he ſafely arrived, and proceeded 
from them to Java Major, which he reached on the firſt of 
March, 1538. He doubled the Cape of Good Hope the 4 
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of June, and returned ſafe to Plymouth the ninth of September 
in the ſame year, having failed completely round the globe in 
ſomewhat mere than two years, and brought home an immenſe 
fortune. 

Mr. Cavendiſh had been ſo fortunate in this voyage, that he 
undertook another in 1591, but with very different ſucceſs. He 
ſet ſail from Plymouth on the 26th of Auguſt, with three large 
ſhips, and two barks ; and in about a month came within ſight 
of the Canary iſlands, But, under the Equinoctial line, he had 
the misfortune to be becalmed for ſeven and twenty days toge- 
ther, driving to and fro without the leaſt wind; in which time 
moſt of his men fell ſick of the ſcurvy. At length a north-weit 
wind brought them, in twenty days, namely, on the 2th of 
November, to the bay of Salvador, on the coaſt of Braſil. Here 
they took a ſmall bark, laden with Negroes, ſugar, and other 
commodities. A few days after they came to Ilha Grande, 
twelve leagues from Santos, where they landed, and found tome 
refreſhments. But now ſome feuds and animaſities unhappily 
aroſe among Mr. Cavendith's men, which induced him to give 
them a diverſion, by attacking the town of Santos. Accord - 
ingly it being agreed that their long boat, with one ſloop, and 
an hundred men, were ſufficient for taking this place, they 
watched their opportunity, on the morning of the 24th of De- 
cember, when the chief of the inhabitants were at high mals, 
and with twenty-three men only ſeized the town. But there 
they unhappily continued too long, which proved the ruin of 
this expedition, Nay, ſome were tor wintering at that place; 
but Mr. Cavendiſh would by no means agree to it. So, after 
having burnt the out-parts of the town, and ſet all the ſhips in 
the harbour on fire, they marched, on the 22d of January, by 
land to St. Vincent, which they burnt to the ground. On the 
24th of the ſame month, they ſet ſail with a fair wind for the 
Streights of Magellan; but, in about thirty-ſeven degrees of 
louthern latitude, they had a molt violent ſtorm, which began 
the 7th of February, and laed till the gth, whereby the ſhips 
were {eparated and much damaged. From this time Mr. Ca- 
vendiſh met with nothing but misfortunes 3; many of his men 
died of diſeaſes, and by the ſeverity of the weather; and the re; 
mutinied, and in a manner compelled him to tet out on his re— 
turn home. But he died of vcxation and fatigue on the coaſt of 
Braſil; whether at fea, or on land, has been doubted, and there 
25 no certainty concerning it; but the former is the molt proable. 
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ILLIAM CAMDEN was born in the Old Bai- 
ley, London, on the ſecond of May, 1551. His 
father, Sampſon Camden, was a native of Litch- 
field in Staffordſhire ; but ſettling at London, be- 

came a member of the company of painter-ſtainers. He was 
inſtructed in the rudiments of learning in Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
But when he was about twelve years of age, he was removed to 
Iſlington, being infected with the plague, and remained there 
ſome time, which retarded his progreſs in learning. He was 
afterwards ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, and at fifteen years of age 
was removed to Oxford, and entered as a ſervitor in Magdalen 
College. He perfected himſelf in grammar learning in the 
ſchool adjoining, under Dr. Thomas Cooper, afterwards Biſhop 
of Lincoln. Being diſappointed of a Demy's place in his Col- 
lege, he went from thence to Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke 
College, in the ſame Univerſity ; where he remained two years 
and an half, under the tuition of Dr. Thomas Thornton, who 
being advanced to a Canonry of Chriſt-church, carried Camden 
along with him, entertained him in his own lodgings, and 
treated him with great kindneſs and generoſity (g). 

About this time, by the encouragement of his friends, he be- 
came a Candidate for a Fellowſhip in All Soul's College ; but 
he loſt it, by the influence, as it is ſaid, of the party who fa- 
voured Popiſh principles there. In 1570, he made application 
to be admitted Bachelor of Arts; but in this alſo he miſcarried. 
During his ſtay at Oxford, a friendſhip commenced between him 
and the two Carews, Richard and George, who were both Anti- 
quarians, and the latter of whom was atterwards raiſed by King 
James to the title of Earl of 'Totneſs. And Mr. Camden him- 
ſelf informs us, that before he leſt Oxford, he had a ſtrong in- 
clination to the ſtudy of Antiquities. And he could never hear, 
he ſays, any thing mentioned relating to that ſubje&, without 
more than ordinary attention, And after he quitted the Uni- 
verſity, before he was ſettled at Weſtminſter, he made frequent 
excurſions for the ſake of informing himſelf in matters of this 

nature, 


(gc) Wood's Athen. Oxon, Bio- 8vo, Edit. 1701. and Liſe of Mr. 
graph. Britan. New and Gen. Biog. Camden, by Biſhop Gibſon, prefixed 
Dict. Life of Mr, Camden, prefixed to his tranſlation of the Britaguia, 
to the Abridgement of bis Britanwa, 
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nature, and began very early to form thoſe collections, out of 
which he afterwards formed his BRITA N NIA. 

In 1571, he came up to London to proſecute his ſtudies; Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Weſtminſter, and Dr. Godfrey 
Goodman, his brother, ſupplying him both with money and 
books. In 1573, he returned to Oxford, and is ſuppoſed now 
to have taken the degree which had been before reſuled him. In 
1575, by the intereſt of his friend Dean Goodman, ke was 
made ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, the duties of which 
office he executed with great diligence and capacity, ard with 
equal ſucceſs. However, as much of his time as he could ſpare 
from his laborious employment, he continued to apply to the 
ſtudy of Antiquities, in which he was encouraged by Sir Philip 
Sydney. He had now acquired a conſiderable reputation, and 
was well known to, and eſteemed by, many of the moſt eminent 
men in the learned world, both Englithmen and foreigners. 
Among the latter, were the famous Hotman, Juſtus Lipſius, Ja- 
nus Douſa the younger, and Janus Gruter. And Abraham Or- 
telius, the moſt able geographer of his age, coming over to 
England, commenced an acquaintance with Camden, corre- 
ſponded with him conſtantly, and earneftly ſolicited him to pub- 
Iiſh an Hiſtory of the antient ſtate of Britain, Accordingly, 
with extreme care and diligence, he peruſed all that the antients 
have left in their Writings concerning this iſland, with inde- 
fatigable induſtry ſearched out and examined the hiſtorical 
Writings of our own country, of which very few had at that 
time been publiſhed, and with equal ſkill and labour viſited all 
m repoſitories of that kind of learning which ſuited his pur- 
poſe. 

In 1581, the learned Preſident Briſſon, being employed here 
by the French Court, in a negociation of great importance, he 
entered into a ſtrict friendſhip and cloſe correſpondence with 
Mr, Camden, which continued till the unhappy and untimely 
death of that eminent Magiſtrate, In 1582, Mr. Camden took a 
journey through Suffolk into Yorkſhire, and returned through 
Lancaſhire in the month of April, that he might examine with 
his own eyes, and upon the ſpot, ſome of thoſe antiquities which 
he meant to illuftrate in his intended Work. 

Mr, Camden having now been ten years employed in com- 
Piling his BaITAX NIA, in-1586 the firſt edition ct it appeared, 
in Latin, in 8vo. under the following title.“ Britannia, five 
** florentifiimorum regnorum Angliz, Scotiæ, Hiberniz, & in- 
* ſularum adjacentium ex intima, antiquitate chorographica 
deſcriptio.“ 1. e. Britain, or a chorographical deſcription of 
the flouriſhing kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with the adjacent iſlands, from the moſt remote antiquity. 

He dedicated his performance to the famous Lord Burleigh ; 
and 1n his dedication acknowledged, that he had received many 
kindneſſes and benefits from that great man, and derived conſi- 
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derable helps from his well-choſen library. This publication 
obtained our Author the titles of the Varro, the Strabo, and the 
Pauſanias of Britain, in the writings and letters of learned 
men : but he afterwards very much enlarged and improved 
his Work. 

In 1589, he made a journey into Devonſhire ; and in the 
month of June was at Iffarcomb, which is a Prebend of the 
church of Saliſbury, and had been beſtowed upon him on the 
6th of February preceding, by his friend Dr. John Piers, then 
Biſhop of that Dioceſe. The principal deſign of this journey 
was to viſit the places moſt famous for their antiquities in the 
weſt of England : and the expence of this, and others for the 
ſame purpoſe, with a view of improving his deſcription of Bri- 
tain, were defrayed, according to Anthony Wood, by Mr. God- 
frey Goodman, 

In 1590, Mr. Camden made a journey into Wales, accompa- 
nied by the learned Dr. Godwin, afterwards Biſhop of Here- 
ford, that he might examine the antiquities of that part of the 
iſland. And his Britannia having paſſed through three edi- 
tions, a fourth edition was publiſhed by him this year, in 4to. 
much enlarged and improved. In October, 1592, he was ſeized 
with a quartan ague, which held him long, and brought him 
very low: and whilſt he was labouring under this diſtemper, 
Dr. Edward Graunt, who for about twenty years had very ably 
diſcharged the office of head-maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, be- 
ing worn out with age and fatigue, reſigned it in February, 
1592-3 ; and in the month of March following, was ſucceeded 
therein by Mr. Camden. But it was not till the middle of ſum- 
mer, in the ſucceeding year, that he became perfectly free from 
his ague, And as ſoon as he found his health ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
as to enable him to undergo the fatigue of a freſh journey, and 
was able to obtain leiſure for another excurſion, he next made a 
tour to Saliſbury and Wales, with a view to farther improve- 
ments of his Work: and returning by Oxford, he ſpent there 
ſome time, in which he viſited moſt, if not all the churches and 
chapels there, copying the monumental inſcriptions and the 
arms, which he found in them, and reducing them into a book, 
which Mr. Wood tells us he had ſeen in his own hand-writing. 

In 1597, he publiſned a new Greek grammar, entitled, 
„ Grammatices Grecz inſtitutio compendiaria in uſum Regiæ 
« Scholz Weſtmonaſterienſis;“ 8 vo. which was received in all 
the public ſchools in England. And Dr. Smith ſays, that in 
1691, this 8 had run through very near an hundred im- 
preſſions. But Mr. Camden now quitted his laborious employ- 
ment at Weſtminſter ſchool, being appointed Clarencieux, King 
at Arms, by the intereſt of Sir Fulke Greville. And about this 
time an attempt was made to leſſen his reputation, by Ralph 
Brooke, or Brookeſmouth, York-Hera!d, who pretended to diſco- 
ver many errors in his Britannia, relating to deſcents ; and ac- 
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cordingly publiſhed a Piece, entitled, A Diſcovery of cer- 
* tain errors publiſhed in print in the much-commended Bri- 
« tannia.” 

In the fifth edition of this Work, Mr. Camden publiſhed a 
defence of himſelf againſt the objections of Brooke. And, in- 
deed, this attack appears to have done him but little prejudice. 
It was apparent to al. that Mr. Camden's Britannia was a very 
learned and elaborate performance, and a Work of great merit: 
and every man of letters knew, that a Work of ſuch a nature 
could not be compiled without ſome errors. He continued to 
maintain a very high reputation, both at home and abroad ; and 
in 1600, he made a journey as far as Carliſle, accompanied by 
Sir Robert Cotton, who had a great friendſhip for him : and af- 
ter having ſurveyed whatever was curious in the North, he re- 
turned to London in the month of December. And this year 
he publiſhed, in ſmall 4to. a deſcription of all the monuments 
of the Kings, Queens, Nobles, and others, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, with their inſcriptions ; together with an hiſtorical ac- 
count of the foundation of that church. 

In 1603, a collection of our antient Hiſtorians was publiſhed 
at Frankfort, by Camden's care, under the following title: 
« Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, Cambrica, a veteribus de- 
« ſcripta ; ex quibus Aſſer Menevenſis, Anonymus de vita Gu- 
« lielmi Conquæſtoris, Thomas Walſingham, Thomas de la 
« More, Gulielmus Genuticenſis, Giraldus Cambrenſis. Ple- 
% rique nunc in lucem editi ex Bibliotheca Gulielmi Camdeni.” 
He had laid aſide a deſign which he had once formed of writing 
a civil Hiſtory of England, and was therefore willing, as ſome 
compenſation to the public for that omiſſion, to add to the ſmall 
ſtock of materials already prepared, theſe original and valuable 
Authors. He dedicated this publication to Sir Fulke Greville. 

In 1605, he publiſhed, in to.“ Remains of a greater Work 
* concerning Britain, the inhabitants thereof, their languages, 
* names, ſurnames, empreſes, wiſe ſpeeches, poeſies, and epi- 
de taphs.” This contains ſome curious particulars concernin 
the languages, money, ſurnames, and apparel, of our Britiſh 
and Saxon anceſtors, He dedicated this to Sir Robert Cotton ; 
but he ſubſcribed it only with the final letters of his name, 
M. N. 

After the diſcovery of the gunpowder plot, King James, be- 
ing deſirous to put the reformed churches abroad upon their 
guard againſt the enemies of the Proteſtant religion ; and to ſa- 
tisfy foreign Princes of the juſtice of his proceedings, made 
choice of Mr. Camden to draw up the whole caſe in Latin; and 
which was accordingly publiſhed in 1607, in 4to. This year he 
alſo put the laſt hand to Lis Britannia, and publiſhed a complete 
edition of it, in Folio, with large additions, and adorned with 
maps. It is from this _ that the ſeveral Engliſh tranſla- 
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tions have been made (5). About this time our Author had 
tie misfortune to fall from his horſe, by which he hurt his le 
in ſuch a manner, that he was not able to ſtir abroad for many 


months. 


In 1612, Mr. Camden went to Oxford, in order to attend the 
funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley (i); and on this occaſion he 


(+) The firſt Ergliſh tranſlation 
was that publiſhed in Folio, at Lon- 
don, in 1611, by the laborious Dr 
Philemon Holland, a Phyſician of 
Coventry, who is thought to have 
conſulted our Author himſelf, and 
therefore great reſpett las been paid 
to the editions and explanations 
which occur therein, on a ſuppohtion 
that they may belong to Camden. 
Bat in a later edition of the ſame 
tranſlation, publiſhed in 1636, the 
Doctor has taken very unjuititiable 
liberties with the original Work. 
However, a much better tranſlation of 
the Britannia was publiſhed in 1693, 
by Edmund Gibſon, of Queen's Col- 
lege in Oxford, and afterwards Biſhop 
of London; in which, bclides the ad- 
dition of notes, and of all that de- 
ſerved to be taken notice of in Dr. 
Holland's firit edition, (which, tho? 
tnrown out of the text, is preſerved 
at the bottom of the page), there- are 
many other augmentations and im- 
provements, all properly diſtiuguiſhed, 
as they ought to be, from the genuine 
Work of the Author, Bi:hop G:b- 
{on's tranſlation has becn ſince re- 
printed. 

{ i) THOMAS BODLEY was the 
eldeſt fon of Mr. John Bodley, of 
Exeter, and born in that city on the 
2d of March, 1544. He was about 
twelve years of age, when his father, 
being obliged to leave England on ac- 


count of religion, ſettled with his 


family at Geneva, where ke lived a 
voluntary exile during the reign of 
Qucen Mary. In that Univerity, 
then newly crefted, young Mr. Bod- 
iry applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
learned languages and Divinity. He 
frequented the public lectures of Che- 
valetius in the Hebrew tongue, of Be- 
roaldus in the Greek, and of Calvin 
and Beza in Divinity; befides his 
domeſtic teachers in the houſe of Phi- 
Ijpertus Saracenus, a famous hy can 


was 


of that city, with whom he boarded, 
where Robert Conitentine, Author of 
the Greck Lexicon, read Homer to 
him. 

Upon the acceſſion of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in 1558, he returned to Eng- 
land with his father, who ſettled in 
London; and f.,,n aſter was ſent to 
Magdalen Collsze in Oxford. In 
1563, he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and the year following was 
edmitted Fellow of Merton College. 
In 1565, he undertook the reading of 
a Greek lecture in the hall of that 
College. In 1566, he took his degree 
of Matter of Arts, and the ſame year 
read natural Philoiophy in the public 
ichools, In 1569, he was elected one 
of the Proctors of the Univerſuy; 
and, for a conſiderable time, ſupplicd 
the place of Univerſity Orator. 

In 1576, Mr. Bodley went abroad, 
and ſpent four years in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, with a view of im- 
proving himlcit in the modern Euro- 
pean languages; and upon his return 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
hiſtory and politics. In 1583, he 
was made Gentleman-Uſher to Queen 
Elizabeth; and in 1585, married 
Anne, daughter of Mr. Carew of 
Briſtol, and widow of Mr. Ball; a 
Lady of a conſiderable fortune. 
About two years afterwards, he was 
employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, to 
Frederick, King of Denmark, Julius, 
Duke of Bruniwick, William, Land- 
grave of Heſſe, and other German 
Princes, to engage them in the ſervice 
of the King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France; and, having 
diſcharged that commillicn, he was 
lent to King Henry III. at the time 
when this Prince was forced by the 
Duke of Guiſe to quit Paris. 

Iu 1588, he was ſent to the Hague, 
to manage the Queen's affairs in the 
United Frovinces; where, according 
to an agreement between the Queen 
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was offered the degree of Maſter of Arts; but he declined it, 
as he did afterwards the title of Knight. In 1615, he publiſhed, 
in Latin, in Folio, his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, under the 
following title: “ Annales rerum Anglicarum et Hibernica- 
« rum regnante Elizabetha ad annum falutis, 1589.“ This 
Work was begun in the year 1597, at the deſire of the great 
Lord Burleigh, who communicated to Mr. Camden ſome mate- 
rials for this purpoſe. But that eminent Stateſman dying ſoon 
after, and the difhculties of the Work ſenſibly encreaſing, our 
Author did not proſecute it with ſo much ardour as before. But 
when the care of his Britannia was over, he began to digeſt his 


and the States, he was admitted one 
of the Council of State, and took his 
place next to Count Maurice, giving 
his vote in every propoſition made to 
that aſſembly, In this ſtation he be- 
haved entirely to the fatisfattion of 
Queen Elizabeth; and after about 
hve years reſidence in Holland, he ob- 
tained leave to return into England, to 
ſettle his private affairs; but was 
ſhortly after remanded back to the 
Hague. At length, having finiſhed all 
his negociations, he had his final re- 
vocation in 1597. Aﬀter his return, 
finding his advancement at Court ob- 
{tracted by the jealouſies and intrigues 
of the great men, though he was fa- 
voured by the Earl of Eiſex, he re- 
tired from the Court, and all public 
buſineſs, and never after would accept 
of any new employment. 

Mr. Bodley having thus quitted 
public affairs, formed a deſign of re- 
itoring, or rather founding, anew, the 
public library at Oxford. Accord- 
ingly he wrote a letter to Dr. Ravis, 
Dean of Chriſt-Church, then Vice. 
Chancellor, to be communicated to the 
Univerſuy; offering therein to re:iore 
the fabric of the library, and to ſet- 
tle an annual income for the purchaſe 
of books, and the ſupport of ſuch 
Officers as might be neceſſary to take 
care of it. This letter was received 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction by the 
Univerſity, and an anſwer returned, 
teſtifying their molt gratetul acknow- 
ledgincut and acceptance of his noble 
oller. Whereupon Mr. Bodley im- 
mediately ſet about the Work, and in 
two years time brought it to a good 
degree of perfc&ion. Be furmihed 


it with a large collection of books, 


materials, 


purchaſed in foreign countries at a 
great expence ; and this collection in 
a ſhort time became ſo greatly en- 
larged by the generous benefactions of 
{ſeveral Noblemen, Biſhops, and others, 
that neither the ſhelves nor the room 
could contain them. Whereupon 
Mr. Bodley offering to make a conſi- 
derable addition to the building, the 
motion was readily embraced, and, 
upon the 19th of July, 1610, the firſt 
{tone of the new foundation was laid” 
with great ſolemnity, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Doctors, Malters of Arts, &c. 
attending in their proper habits, and 
a ſpeech being made upon the occa- 
hon. But Sir Thomas Bodley did 
not hve to fce this part of his defign 
completed, though he left ſufficient to 
do it with ſome friends in trult ; for, 
as appcars by the copy of his will, he 
bettowed his whole eſtate (his debts, 
legacics, and funeral charges defrayed) 
to the noble purpoles of tins founda- 
tion, By this means, and the help of 
other benefactions, in procuring which 
dir Thomas was ſerviccable, by his 
great intereſt with many eminent per- 
lons, the Univerſuy was enabled to 
add three other ſides to what was 
alrcady built; whereby was formed 
a noble quadrangle, and ſpacious 
rooms for ſchools of arts. By Sir 
Thomas's will, two hundred pounds 
per annum was ſettled on the library 
tor ever; out of Which he appointed 
near forty pounds to the head libra» 
rian, ten pounds for the lub-librartan, + 
and eight for the junior. He like- 
wiſe drew up a bedy of excellent ſta- 
tutes for the government of the li- 
brary. 

King 
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materials, and now publiſhed theſe Annals as far as he had 
e (4). Whilſthe was compiling this Work, he chiefly re- 
Lad at his houſe at Chiſlehurſt in Kent. 
This performance was extremely well received by the public, 
and the greateſt encomiums have been paſſed upon it. The 
Jezrned Selden ſays, that, in his time, Mr. Camden's Hiſtory of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon's Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh, were the only two Lives of the Kings or Queens of 


land, which were equal to the dignity of the ſubject, either 

in fulneſs of matter, or beauty of compoſition. Mr. Camden's 
formance is undoubtedly a Work of great merit: it muſt, 
— be acknowledged, that ſeveral late publications, and 
particularly Dr. Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, throw a 
at degree of additional light on this reign. And thoſe who 
would acquire a thorough knowledge of the tranſactions of 
iod, muſt not content themtelves with a peruſal of 


thts 
— — It may be remarked, 


that no good Engliſh tranſlation 


of theſe Annals has ever yet appeared. 


Mr. Camden, not contente 


the ſervice of the Republic of letters, re 


with — ſo long laboured in 


olved alſo to beſtow 


of his eſtate in founding a lecture on Hiſtory in the Univer- 
wry of Oxford. Accordingly, by a deed executed in due form, 
on the 5th of March, 1621-2, he made over all his right in the 
wancr of Bexley in Kent, with all profits, &c. _ therefrom, 


to the Chancellor, Maſters, and Scholars, of the 


niverſity of 


Oxford, and their ſucceſſors ; with this proviſo, that the profits 
of the ſaid manor, which were computed to be of the yearly va- 
Ine of four aundied pounds, ſhould be enjoyed by Mr. William 


Ling James, upon his acceſſion to 
vr Fhrone, had conferred the honour 
af XKnighthood on Mr. Bodley. He 
<4 on the 28th of January, 1612, 
zmd was buried with great ſolemnity 
z the upper end of Merton-College 
chr: over him is erected a monu- 
went of black and white marble, on 
which is placed his effigies, in a ſcho- 
dur gown, ſurrounded with books; 
and at the four corners ſtand gram- 
mz”, rhetoric, muſic, and arithmetic. 

The BobLEIAN LiBRARY is juſtly 
eſtecmed one of the nobleſt libraries 
m the world, King James the Firſt, 
wr are told, when he came to Ox- 
ford, in the year 160g, and, among 
ether edifices, took a view of this fa- 
mous library, at his departure, in imi- 
tata of Alexander, broke out into 
lis ſpeech : If I were not a King, 
++ [ world be an Univerſity man; and 
% of at weee bo that 1 mult be a-pri- 


Heather, 


e ſoner, if I might have my wiſh, I 
„% would have no other priſon than 
« that library, and be chained toge- 
ether with ſo many good Authors.“ 
A ſtatue was erected in this library, to 
the memory of Sir Thomas Bodlcy, 
by the Earl of Dorſet, Chancellor of 
the Univerſity. And an annual ſpeech 
in praiſe of Sir Thomas is ſtill made 
at Oxford, on the 8th of November, 
at which time the vilitation of the li- 
brary was made.-----/id. Bicgraph. 
Britan, and New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 
8vo. 

(A) The continuation of theſe an- 
nals was finiſhed about the year 
1617; but Camden did not * to 
publiſh it in his life-time, It was 
firſt printed at Leyden in 1625, 8vo, 
at London in 1627, Folio; again at 
Leyden in 1639, 8vo, and ſeveia 
times ſince, 
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Heather, his heirs and executors, for the ſpace of ninety-nine 

ears, from the death of the donor; during which time the ſaid 
William Heather was to pay to the profeſſor of Hiſtory in Ox< 
ford, one hundred and forty pounds per annum, by half-yearly 

ayments ; and, after the expiration of that term, the whole 
eſtate to be veſted in that Univerſity. He appointed Degory 
Wheare (1), Maſter of Arts, and Fellow of Exeter-College, to 
be his firſt Profeſſor. 

Mr. Camden did not long ſurvive the ſettlement of his Lec- 
tureſhip. On the 18th of Auguſt, 1623, as he was fitting in 
his chair, in a ſtudious and thoughtful manner, he ſuddenly loſt 
the uſe of his hands and feet, and fell down upon the floor, but 
without mo any hurt, and ſoon recovering his ſtrength, 

ot up again, However, this incident was followed by a ſevere 
t of illneſs, which continued to the gth of November, 1623, 
when he died at his houſe at Chiſlehurſt in the county of Kent, 
in the ſeventy-third year of his age, By his will, he diſpoſed of 


ro 


what little he had left after founding his Hiſtory Lecture, in 


(1) DEGORY WHEARE was 
dorn at Jacobltow in Cornwall, in 
1573; and admitted of Broadgate 
Hall in the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
nineteen years of age, Having taken 
the degrees in arts, he was in 1602 
elected Fellow of Exeter College. 
But leaving that houſe in 1608, he 
travelled into ſeveral foreign countrics, 
At his return he married, and thereby 
loſt his Fellowſhip, but found a kind 
patron in Lord Chandos, Upon the 
death of this Nobleman, he retired 
with his wife to Glouceſter-Hall in 
Oxford, where, by the care and friend- 
ſhip of the Principal, he was accom- 
modated with lodgings; and there 
contracted an intimacy with one Mr. 
Thomas Allen, by whoſe recommen- 
dation Camden made him the firſt 
reader of his Hiſtorical Lecture. Ac- 
cordingly he read his Inauguration 
Lecture in the public Hiſtory ſchool, 
on the 6th of January, 1623, He was 
alſo ſoon after this preferment made 
Principal of ' his hall. Both theſe 
places he lived to enjoy the profits of 
many years before his death, which 
did not happen till the firſt of Au- 
guſt, 1647. Anthony Wood tells us, 
that Mr, Wheare „ was eſteemed by 
+ ſome a learned and gentecl man, 
* and by others a Calviniſt.“ He 
adds, t He left behind him a widow 
* and childreu, who ſoon aficr be- 


charities 


© came poor; and whether the fe- 
© males lived honeſtly, 'tis not for mt 
to diſpute it.“ 

He publiſhed, De RaT1ONE BY U-. 
THODO LEGENDI HISTORIAS 18 
SERTATIO, Oxon, 1625. 8vo. This 
was an uſeful Work, and has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, with the ad- 
dition of ſeveral Pieces on the ſame 
ſubject by other hands, It was 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Edmund 
Bohun, under the following title z 
„The method and order of reading 
&* both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
& ries, in which the moſt excellent 
© Hiſtorians are reduced into the o- 
© der in which they are ſucceſhvely 
© to be read, and the judgments of 
« learned men concerning each ot 
them ſubjoined, &c,” London, 
1698. 8vo. 

Beſides this Work, Mr. Wheare 
publiſhed, PazzxTario His ToRI- 
CA! SIVE COMMEMORATIO VITA 
ET MOR TIS V. C. GIII EI. Cans 
DbENI CTLARENTII, rAcrA Ox o- 
NIX IN SCHOLA HisSTORICA, 18 
Nov. 1626, Oxon. 1628, Devics- 
Tio Imacinits CamDEtxNIANA 18 
ScuoLta His TroRICA, 12 Nov. 1626. 
Oxon. 1628,----EZUcHARISTICARUX 
FASCICULUS,---CHARISTERIA, Fig. 
Athen. Oxon. New and Gen, Biog, 
Dict. and Biograph Britan. 
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charities to the poor, legacies to his relations, and ſome ſmall 
memorials to his friends, particularly Lord Brooke, Mr. Selden, 
Sir Robert Cotton, and Janus Gruter. To the company of 
painter-ſtainers of London, he gave ſixteen pounds to buy them 
a piece of plate, upon which he directed this inſcription, * Gul, 
« Camdenus Clarenceux filius Sampſonis, pictoris Londinenſis 
« dono dedit.” And he alſo beſtowed the ſum of twelve pounds 
on the company of cordwainers or ſhoe-makers of London; to 
purchaſe them a piece of plate, on which the ſame inſeription 
was to be engraved. 

His body was removed from Chiſlehurſt to his houſe at Lon- 
don; and, on the 19th of the ſame month, was carried to Weſt— 
minſter-Abbey in great pomp; the whole College of Heralds 
attended in their proper habits, and were accompanied by great 
numbers of the Nobility, and perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 
And after a funeral ſermon had been preached by Dr. Sutton, 
he was buried in the ſouth-iſle near the learned Caſaubon, and 
over againſt Chaucer, Near the place a handſome monument 
of white marble was erected to his memory, with a half-length 
repreſentation of him, in the dreſs of his time, and in his hand 
a book with Britannia inſcribed on the leaves, under which is a 
Latin inſcription, ſetting forth his indefatigable induſtry in il- 
luſtrating the Britiſh antiquities, and his candour and fincerity in 
private life, We are told by Dr. Smith, that a certain young 
gentleman, who thought the reputation of his mother hurt by 
ſomething that Camden has delivered of her in his Writings, 
could find no other way to be revenged, than by breaking off a 
piece from the noſe of his ſtatue in Weſtminſter-Abbey. But this 
monument has been lately repaired and beautified, at the ex- 
pence of the Univerſity of Oxford, and iron rails ſet before it. 
And here we cannot help remarking, that it is much to be re- 
gretted, that ſome perſon is not appointed to keep theſe vene- 
rable monuments of antiquity in better order than they gene- 
rally are. Surely there could be ne impropriety in employing 
for this purpoſe, ſome of the money which is collected from 
ipectators for viewing the monuments that are encloſed. 

Mr. CampeN was not only illuſtrious for his learning and his 
genius, but amiable for his private virtues. In his Writings he 
was candid and modeſt, in his converſation eaſy and innocent, 
and in his whole life even and exemplary, With theſe good 
qualities it is no wonder that, in that age, he had ſo great a 
number of illuſtrious friends in England, and in foreign coun- 
tries. It has been ſaid, that when he was young, learned men 
were his patrons : when he grew up, the learned were his inti- 
mates; and when he came to be old, he was a patron to the 
learned, So that learning was his only care, and learned men 
the only comfort of his lite, The Work which he engaged in 
ſer the honour of his native country, gained him reſpect at 
home, and admiration abroad, ſo that he was looked upon as a 

common 
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common oracle ; and for a foreigner to travel into England, and 
return without ſeeing Camden, was thought a very groſs omiſ- 
fon, He was viſited by ſix German Noblemen at one time, and 
at their requeſt wrote his lemma in each of their books, as a 
teſtimony that they had ſeen him, 

He correſponded with almoſt all the Literati of Europe. Se- 
veral of his learned friends have already been enumerated. Mr. 
Thomas Savile of Oxford was one of the firſt of his acquain- 
tance ; whoſe untimely death, in the flower of his age, was a 
very ſenſible loſs to Mr. Camden. But this was in ſome mea- 
ſure repaired, by the friendſhip of his brother Sir Henry Sa- 
vile; who was ſo great an admirer of Camden's learning and 
virtues, that he would fain have prevailed with him to ſpend his 
latter days at his houſe in Eaton-College. Archbiſhop Uſher 
conſulted him on many occaſions, and 1n return afforded him 
aſſiſtance with reſpect to the affairs of Ireland. The famous 
Peireſc had a high ſenſe of Mr. Camden's friendſhip. And 
though our Author's acquaintance with Thuanus was late, yet 
when it was once begun, their friendſhip was very intimate, and 
laſted till the death of that incomparable Hiſtorian. Sir Henry 
Spelman calls himſelf his antient friend; and in his account 
of a ſociety of Antiquarians, which was about that time ſettled 
in London, makes Mr. Camden one of the chief ornaments. 

A large collection of Camden's Latin letters, with ſome other 
ſmall Pieces, were collected together by Dr. Smith, and have 
been ſince publiſhed by Mr. Hearne. 
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\ HIS illuſtrious and immortal Bard, the glory of his 
age, and of his country, was the ſon of Mr, John 
Shakeſpeare, and was born at Stratford upon Avon, 
in the county of Warwick, in April, 1564. His fa- 

mily, as appears by the Regiſter and public Writings of that 
town, were of hed, figure and faſhion there, and are mentioned 
as gentlemen, His father, who was, as it is generally ſaid, a 
conſiderable dealer in wool, had ſo large a family, ten children 
in all, that though our Poet was his e ſon, he could not af- 
ford to give him a liberal education, but was obliged to bring 
him up to his own employment. He had, indeed, fent him for 
ſome time to a free- ſchool, where he probably acquired what 
Latin he was maſter of. But the narrowneſs of his circum- 
ances, and the want of his aſſiſtance at home, forced his father 
to withdraw him from thence, and thereby prevented his re- 

ceiving any farther advantage from ſcholaſtic inſtruction (). 
Upon his leaving ſchool, he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 
entirely to that way of life; which his father p d to him ; 
and, in order to ſettle in the world after a family manner, he 
married while he was yet very young, being little more than ſe- 
venteen years of age. His wite was the daughter of one Hatha- 
way, faid to have been a ſubſtantial yeoman in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford. In this kind of ſettlement he continued for 
ſome time, till an extravagance which he was guilty of, forced 
him to quit that part of the country, and to relinquiſh the way 
of life into which he had entered. He had fallen into ill com- 
pany ; and, amongſt them, ſome that made a frequent practice of 
deer-ſtealing, engaged him with them more than once 1n robbing 
a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Cherlecot, near 
Stratford, For this he was proſecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, ſomewhat too ſeverely ; and, in order to revenge that 
rigour, he made a ballad upon him. And though this (which 
was probably his firſt poetical eſſay) be loſt, yet it is ſaid to have 
been ſo extremely poignant and ſevere, that it heightened the 
roſecution againſt him to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to 
eave his buſineſs and family in Warwickſhire, and ſhelter him- 
{elf in London (6). Thus an incident, which at firſt ſeemed a 
misfortune 


( 2 Life of Shakeſpeare, by Mr. Rowe, as preſixed ts Warburton's edi- 
tion, P. 46. () Rowe, as before, P. 47. It is ſaid that Shakeſpearc aſter- 
wards ſhewed his reſentment againſt Sir Thomas Lucy, by ridiculing him un- 
dec the well-known character of Juftice Shallow. 
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misfortune to him, and a reflection upon his character, was the 
means of bringing into his proper ſphere, the greateſt dramatic 
Writer which this country has produced. 

As Shakeſpeare, during his reſidence in the country, ſome- 
times kept licentious company, we may probably ſuppoſe that 
his application to buſineſs was not very great, and that he was 
ſomewhat deficient in the article of economy. However, it ap- 
pears that on his arrival at London, or ſoon after, he was reduced 
to ſuch extreme indigence, as to be obliged to have recourſe to 
offices of a very mean kind for a ſubſiſtance. Thus we are told, 
that, as in the time of Elizabeth, when coaches were not much 
in uſe, many perſons went on horſeback to the play, one of 
Shakeſpeare's expedients to ſupport himſelf, was to wait at the 
door of the play-houſe, and hold the horſes of thoſe that had no 
ſervants, that they might be ready again after the performance, 
In this office he became, it is ſaid, ſo conſpicuous for his care 
and readineſs, that in a ſhort time every man, as he alighted, 
called for Will. Shakeſpeare, and ſcarcely any other waiter was 
truſted with a horſe, while Will. Shakeſpeare could be had. 
This was the firſt dawn of better fortune. Shakeſpeare, find- 
ing more horſes put into his hand than he could hold, hired boys 
to wait under his inſpection, who, when Will. Shakeſpeare was 
ſummoned, were immediately to preſent themſelves, © I am 
„ Shakeſpear's boy, Sir.“ And though Shakeſpeare afterwards 
found higher employment, it is ſaid, that as long as the practice 
of going on horſeback to the play-houſe continued, the waiters 
that rel the horſes retained the appellation of Shakeſpeare's 
boys (c). 

Shakeſpeare's wit, and able converſation, ſoon recom- 
mended him to ſome of the players ; by whoſe means he was in- 
troduced into the play-houſe, where he was at firſt admitted in 2 
very low ſtation ; but his admirable wit, and the natural turn of 
it to the ſtage, ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if not as an extraordi- 
nary Actor, yet as an excellent Writer. His name is printed, 
as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, amongſt thoſe of the other 
players, before ſome old plays, but without any mention of the 
characters he uſed to perform: and Mr. Rowe tells us, that he 
could never meet with any further account of him this way, 
than that the top of his performance was the Ghoſt in his own 
Hamlet, 

Shakeſpeare having, by practice and obſervation, in a ſhort 
time acquainted himſelf with the mechanical economy of the 
theatre, his native genius ſupplied the reſt. But the whole view 
of his firſt attempts in TY being to procure a ſub- 
ſiſtance, he directed his endeavours ſo 
bumour that then prevailed amongſt the 

| O 2 


(c) Johnſon's edit. of Shakeſpeare, See alſo Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 
Vol, I, PF, 130, 
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of whom the audience was generally compoſed ; and therefore 
his images of life were drawn from thoſe of that rank. In this 
manner did Shakeſpeare ſet out, without the advantage of educa- 
tion, the advice or aſſiſtance of the learned, the patronage of 
the better ſort, or any acquaintance among them. But when 
his performances had merited the protection of his Prince, and 
the encouragement of the Court had ſucceeded to that of the 
town, the Works cf his riper years were manifeſtly raiſed above 
the level of his former productions ( x ). 

He was highly eſteemed by Queen Elizabeth, who had ſeveral 
cf his plays acted before her, and gave him many marks of her 
favour. Her Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with the admirable 
character of FaLSsT Ar, in the two parts of HENRY THE 
FoukTH, that ſhe commanded Shakeſpeare to continue it for 
one play more, and to ſhew him in love. And accordingly it is 
ſaid, that it was to this command we owe © TRE MERRY 
* Wives Or Winpscr.” We are alſo told, that the part of 
Falſtaff was written originally under the name of Oldcaſtle ; 
but that ſome of that family being then living, the Queen was 
3 to command him to alter it; upon which he made uſe of 
'alſtaff, 

Shakeſpeare alſo received many great and uncommon marks 
of favour from the Earl of Southampton, the friend of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Eſſex. This generous Nobleman is ſaid to 
have given our Poet at one time a thouſand pounds, to enable 
him to go through with a purchaſe, which he heard he had a 
mind to, A bounty very great, and very rare at any time ; and 
almoſt equal, ſays Mr. Rowe, to that profuſe generoſity which 
the preſent age has ſhewn to French dancers and Italian ſingers. 

What particular friendſhips Shakeſpeare contracted with pri- 
vate men, we are not informed. But it ſeems that every one 
who had a true taſte of merit, and could diſtinguiſh men, had a 
juſt value and eſteem for him. And the uncommon candour 
and benevolence of his temper, naturally inclined all the gentler 

art of the world to love him, as the power of his wit obliged 
thoſe of the moſt extenſive knowledge, and of the greateſt {ki!l 
in polite learning, to admire him. | 

His acquaintance with Ben Johnſon began with an act of 
good nature and humanity. Johnſon, who was at that time alto- 

ether unknown to the world, had offered one of his dramatic 
Fives to the players, in order to have it performed. But the 
reg into whoſe hands it was put, after having turned it care- 
eſsly and ſuperciliouſly over, was juſt about returning it to him 
with an 1il-natured anſwer, that it would be of no ſervice to the 
company ; when Shakeſpeare happening to caſt his eye upon the 
Fiece, was ſo well pleaicd with it, that he read it through, and 
afterwards 


( x) Had. Companion to the Flay-houſe, 
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afterwards COT Johnſon and his Writings to the 
ublic (4). 

y In 1603, a licence was granted under the Privy Seal by King 
James I. to Shakeſpeare, together with Fletcher, Philips, Hem- 
mings, Condel, Burbage (e), and others, authorizing them to 
act plays not only at their uſual houſe, the Globe, on the Bank- 
ſide, Southwark, but in any other part of the kingdom, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure. 

There 1s no certain account when Shakeſpeare quitted the 
ſtage. But it appears that the latter part of his life was ſpent in 
eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of his friends. He had 
the good fortune to acquire a decent competency ; and he ſpent 
ſome years before his death at his native town of Stratford, 
where he lived in a handſome houſe of his own purchaſing, to 
which he gave the name of New-Prace; and he had the 
good fortune to ſave it from the flames, in the dreadful fire 
that conſumed the greateſt part of the town, in 1614. His 
uncommon wit, and extreme good nature, procured him the ac- 
quaintance, and entitled him to the friendſhip, of all the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood. And amongſt them, accordin 
to a ſtory long remembered in that part of the country, he ha 
a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe, an old gentleman noted 
thereabouts for his wealth, avarice, and uſury. It happened, 
that in a pleaſant converſation among their common friends, 
Mr, Combe told Shakeſpeare in a laughing manner, that he 
fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he happened to 
out-live him; and fince he could not know what might be ſaid 
of him when he was dead, he deſired it might be done immedi- 
ately, Upon which Shakeſpeare immediately gave him theſe 
four lines, 

« Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd, 

« *Tis an hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſav'd : 

« If any man aſk, Who lies in this tomb? 

„% Oh! oh! quoth the Devil, 'tis my John- a-Combe.“ 


But 
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(4) Rowe, as beſore. 

(e) Burbage was a player of con- 
þderable eminence at that time. Thus 
the Author of the Return from Par- 
naſſus, lavs, “ Who is of more report 
„than Dick Burbage and WIII. 
+ Kempe ? He 1s not counted a gen- 
„ tleman, that knows not Dick bur. 
„ bage and Will. Kempe. There's 
not a country wench that can dance 
© Scllenger's Round, but can talk of 
„Dick Burbage and Will. Kempe.” 
Burbage was the Betterton, and Kempe 
the Nnokes of that age. Burbage was 
he original Richard the Third, aud 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that 
character. Rempe was inimitable in 
the part of à clown. 

Hemmings and Condel, mentioned 
alſo above, were likewiſe two conli- 
derable actors in moſt of Shake- 
ſpeare's, Johnſon's, and Fletcacr's 
plays; the firſt in tragedy, the lait in 
comedy. But they are better known 
tor being the firſt Editors of Shake- 
ipeare's Works in Folio, in the year 
1623, {even years after his death. lu- 
troduction to the Companion to the 
Play-houſe, P. 20, 21. 
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But the ſharpneſs of this ſatire is ſaid to have ſtung the old gen- 
tleman fo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 

In. the beginning of the year 1616, Shakeſpeare made his 
will, in which he left one hundred and fifty pounds to his eldeſt 
daughter Judith, to be paid her within a year after his deceaſe ; 
and one hundred and fifty pounds more, to be paid her in three 
years after the date of his will. But he appointed his youngeſt 
daughter, Suſannah, jointly with her huſband, his executors ; 
and bequeathed to them the beſt part of his eſtate, which they 
came into the poſſeſſion of not long after. He alſo left legacies 
to his ſiſter Joan, and her three ſons ; ten pounds to the poor of 
Stratford; his ſword to Mr. Thomas Combe; and rings te ſeve- 
ral perſons, particularly his old affociates in the play-houſe, 
Hemmings, Burbage, and Condel. He died on the 23d of 
Aptil following, being the fifty-third year of his age, and was 
interred on the north-ſide of the chancel, in the great church of 
Stratford, where a handſome monument was erected for him, in- 
ſcribed with the following Latin diſtich: 


* Judicto Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
“Terra tegit, populus mceret, Olympus habet.“ 


And on the grave-ftone, in the pavement, underneath, are 
theſe lines : 
| *© Good friend, for Jeſus's ſake, forbear 
. To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

*« Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
* And curſt be he that moves my bones (J).“ 


Shakeſpeare's wife ſurvived him ſeven years, ſhe dying in 
1623, at the age of ſixty-ſeven. He had three daughters by 


ker, of which two lived to be married. Judith, the elder, to 
one 


(3) In the year 1740, another 
very noble monument was eretted to 
his memory, at the public expence, in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey; an ample con- 
wibution being made for this purpoſe, 
upon exhibiting his tragedy of Julius 
Cefar, at the Theatre-Royal in Dru— 
ry-lene, on the 28th of April, 1738. 
The truſtees tor the public on this oc- 
caſion, were the Earl of Burlington, 
Dr. Richard Mead, Mr. Pope, and 
Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; Patentce of 
the Play-houſe. The monument was 
blamed by Kent, and executed by 
dchecmakers, and is extremely cle- 
zant. Shakeſpeare is repreſented, in 
tne dreſs of his time, in white mar- 
ble, at full length, leaning a little on 
his right arm, which is ſupported by 
a pedeſtal; at the bottom of which 


hangs 2 ſcroll, inſcribed with the fol- 
lowing lines from THz Tzurzsr. 


& The cloud-capt towers, the gorge- 
ous palaces, 

© The ſolemn temples, 
globe himſelf, 

& Yea, all which it inhabit ſhall 
diſſolve, 

„ And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a 
viſion, 

© Leave not a wreck behind.” 

And above his head behind there 1s 

fixed a plate of curious granate mar- 

ble, on which is the following in- 

cription, in raiſed letters of braſs, 

richly gilt. 

© Gulielmo Shakeſpeare, anno poſt 

mortem cxxiv. amor publicus poſuit.“ 


the great 
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one Mr. Thomas Quincy, by whom ſhe had three ſons, who all 
died without children ; and Suſannah, who was his favourite, to 
Dr. John Hall, a reputable phyſician. She left one child only, 
a daughter, who was twice married, but died without iſſue. 

It is to be regretted, that a more copious account of the Life 
of this great Poet is not handed down to us. A few particulars 
concerning him, have been publiſhed ſome time fince by the in- 

enious Mr. Thomas Warton, from one of Aubrey's manu- 
cripts, (in Muſ. Aſhmol. Oxon.) which contains an account of 
* Writers, particularly our Poets, with many of whom 
Aubrey was intimately acquainted. Some of the particulars 
here related of Shakeſpeare, do not, indeed, agree with the ac- 
counts of him which have been generally given, and may poſ- 
ſibly be ill- founded. However, our readers will not be diſ- 
leaſed to ſee Aubrey's account of our Poet, which is as fol- 
ows. 

„ William Shakeſpeare's father was a butcher ; and I have 
«© been told heretofore, by ſome of the neighbours, that when 
«© he was a boy, he exerciſed his father's trade; but when he 
« killed a calf, he would do it in a #1GH sTYLE, and make a 
« ſpeech, This William being inclined naturally to poetry and 
acting, came to London, I gueſs about eighteen, and was an 
actor at one of the play-houſes, and did act exceedingly 
« well.——He began early to make eſſays in dramatic — 
„ which at that time was very low ; and his plays took well. 
« He was an handſome well- ſhaped man, very good company, 
and of a very ready, and pleaſant, and ſmooth wit. The hu- 
« mour of the Conſtable, in A Midſummer-night's Dream,” 
« he happened to take at Crendon in Bucks, (I think it was 
« Midſummer-night that he happened to be there), which is the 
« road from London to Stratford : and there was living that 
« Conſtable about 1642, when I firſt came to Oxon. Mr. Joſ. 
« Howe is of the pariſh, and knew him. Ben Johnſon, and 
« he, did gather humours of men wherever they came. One 
« time as he was at the tavern at Stratford, he made this extem- 


„ porary epitaph, 

« Ten in the Hundred, &c. &c. 
« He was wont to go to his native country once a year, I 
* think I have been told that he left near 3ool. to a fiſter.---He 


* underſtood Latin pretty well; for he had been in his younger 
60 years a ſchool- maſter in the country (g * 


The higheſt commendations have been given to this inimit- 
able Bard by the ableſt pens. ** If ever any Author 9 — 
* 


(e) Life of Dr. _ Bathurſt, by Thomas Warton, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Profeſſor of Poetry in ths Univerſity of Oxford, Edi. 
.., . 206 
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Pope) deſerved the name of an Original, it was Shakeſpeare. 
Homer himſelf drew not his art ſo immediately from the foun- 
tains of nature, it proceeded through Egyptian ſtrainers and 
channels, and came to him not without ſome tincture of the learn- 
ing, or ſome caſt of the models, of thoſe before him. The poetry 
of Shakeſpeare was inſpiration indeed : he 1s not ſo much an 
imitator, as an inſtrument, of nature; and tis not ſo juſt to ſay 
that he ſpeaks from her, as that ſhe ſpeaks through him. 

« His characters are ſo much nature itſelf, that *tis a ſort of 
injury to call them by ſo diſtant a name as copies of her. Thoſe 
of other Poets have a conſtant reſemblance, which ſhews that 
they received them from one another, and were but multipliers 
of the ſame image: each picture, like a mock-rainbow, is but 
the reflexion of a reflexion. But every ſingle character in Shake. 
ſpeare is as much an individual, as thoſe in life itſelf ; it is as 
impoſſible to find any two alike ; and ſuch as from their relation 
or affinity in any reſpe& appear moſt to be twins, will upon 
compariſon be found remarkably diſtin.” 

His ſentiments are not only in general the moſt pertinent 
and judicious 1 every ſubject; but, by a talent very pecu- 
liar, ſomething between penetration and felicity, he hits upon 
that particular point on which the bent of each argument turns, 
or the force of each motive depends. This is perfectly amazing, 
from a man of no education or experience in thoſe great and 
public ſcenes of life, which are uſually the ſubje& of his 
thoughts : ſo that he ſeems to have known the world by intui- 
tion, to have looked through human nature at one glance, and to 
be the only Author that gives ground for a very new opinion, 
'That the Philoſopher, and even the man of the world, may be 
born, as well as the Poet.“ 

But Mr. Pope was not ſo ſtruck with Shakeſpeare's excellen- 
cies, as to be inſenſible to his defects; but obſerves, that as he 
has certainly written better, ſo he has perhaps written worſe, 
than any other. He endeavours to account for theſe defects from 
the falſe taſte in dramatic compoſition which prevailed in that 
age, from the ſituation he was in as a player, from the manner 
in which his plays were publiſhed, and from other cauſes. ** I 
will conclude (ſays he) by ſaying of Shakeſpeare, that with all 
+ his faults, and with all the irregularity of his Drama, one may 
look upon his Works, in compariſon -of thoſe that are more 
finiſhed and regular, as upon an antient majeſtic piece of Go- 
thic architecture, compared with a neat modern building, The 
latter is more elegant and glaring, but the former is more ſtron 
and more ſolemn. It muſt be allowed, that in one of theſe 
there are materials enough to make many of the other, It has 
much the greater variety, and much the nobler apartments ; 
though we are often conducted to them by dark, odd, and un- 


couth paſſages. Nor does the whole fail to ſtrike us with greater 
reverence, 
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reverence, though many of the parts are childiſh, ill-placed, 
and unequal to its grandeur ().“ 

« Shakeſpeare (ſays Dr. Johnſon) is above all Writers, at 
leaſt above all modern Writers ; the Poet of nature ; the Poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirrour of manners and 
of life, His characters are not modified by the cuſtoms of par- 
ticular places, unpractiſed by the reſt of the world; by the pe- 
culiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions, which can operate but upon 
ſmall numbers; or by the accidents of tranſient faſhions, or 
temporary opinions. They are the genuine progeny of com- 
mon humanity, ſuch as the world will always ſupply, and ohſer- 
vation will always find. His perſons act and ſpeak by the influ- 
ence of thoſe general paſſions and principles by which all minds 
are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of lite is continued in mo- 
tion. In the Writings of other Poets a character is too often an 
individual ; in thoſe of Shakeſpeare it is commonly a ſpecies. 
It is from this wide extenſion of deſign, that ſo much inſtruction 
is derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakeſpeare with 
practical axioms and domeſtic wiſdom. It was ſaid of Euri- 
pides, that every verſe was a precept ; and it may be ſaid of 
Shakeſpeare, that from his Works may be collected a ſyſtem of 
civil and ceconomical prudence. 

It will not eaſily be imagined how much Shakeſpeare ex- 
cells in accommodating his ſentiments to real life, but by com- 
paring him with other Authors. It was obferved of the antient 
ſchools of declamation, that the more diligently they were fre- 
quented, the more was the ſtudent diſqualified for the world, be- 
cauſe he found nothing there which he ſhould ever meet in any 
other place, The ſame remark may be applied to every ſtage but 
that of Shakeſpeare. The theatre, when it is under any other 
direction, is peopled by ſuch characters as were never ſeen, con- 
verſing in a language which was never heard, upon topics which 
will never ariſe in the commerce of mankind. But the dialogue 
of this Author is otten ſo evidently determined by the incident 
which produces it, and is purſued with ſo much eaſe and ſimpli- 

Vol. IV. 3. P City, 


* 


riched equally with a tragic and 


() Mr. Hume, who ſeems to take 
comic vein; but, he ought to be 


a particular pleaſure in leſſening the 


characters of the moſt celebrated tng- © 


lim Writers, ſays, that in Shake- 
ſpcare's compoſinons, we regret 
that great irregularities, and even 
% ſometunes abturditics, ſhould fo 
% frequently disfigure the animated 
6 and paſlionate ſcenes intermixt with 
„ them; and, at the lame time, we 
perhaps admire the more thoſe bean- 
ties, on account of their being ſur- 
e rounded with. ſuch deformitics.“ 
He adds, „ A great aud fertile genius 
4 he certainly poſſeſſed, and oue en- 


cited as a proof, how dange:ous it 
& is to rely on theſe advantages alone 
« for the attaining an excellence in 
« the fincr arts. And there may 
© even remain a ſulpicion, that we 
« gver-rate, if poſſible, the greatneſs 
„of his genius; in the ſame manner 
« as bodies appear more gigantic, on 
&« account of their being difprapor- 
« tioned and milhapen.”-----{iit. of 
Great Britain, Vol. I, P. 137, 138. 
Edit. 4:0, Edinburgh, 1734. 
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city, that it ſcems ſcarcely to plead the merit of fiction, but to 
have been gleaned by diligent ſelection out of common conver. 
fation, and common occurrences, 

Upon every other ſtage, the univerſal Agent is love, by 
whoſe power all good and evil is diſtributed, and every action 
quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, a Lady, and a rival 
into the fable; to entangle them in contradictory obligations, 
perplex them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and harraſs them with 
violence of deſires, inconſiſtent with each other; to make them 
meet in rapture, and part in agony; to fill their mouths with 
hyperbolical joy and outrageous ſorrow; to diſtreſs them as no- 
thing human ever was diſtreſſed; to deliver them as nothing 
human ever was delivered, is the buſineſs of a modern drama- 
tiſt. For this probability is violated, life is miſrepreſented, and 
language is depraved. But love is only one of many paſſions, 
and as it has no great influence upon the ſum of life, it has 
little operation in the dramas of a Poet, who caught his ideas 
from the living world, and exhibited only what he ſaw before 
him. He knew, that any other paſſion, as it was regular or ex- 
orbitant, was a cauſe of happineſs or calamity ().“ 

„Other Dramatiſts can only gain attention by hyperbolical 
or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unexampled exce]- 
lence or depravity, as the Writers of barbarous romances 1nvi- 
gorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; and he that ſhould 
form his expectations of human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equaliy deceived. Shakeſpeare has no he- 
roes ; his ſcenes are occupied only by men, who act and ſpeak 
as the reader thinks that he ſhould himſelf have ſpoken or acted 
on the ſame occaſion : even where the agency is ſupernatural, 
the dialogue 1s level with life. Other Writers diſguiſe the moſt 
natural paſſions and moſt frequent incidents; ſo that he who 
contemplates them in the book, will not know them in the 
world. Shakeſpeare approximates the remote, and familiarizes 
the wonderful ; the event which he repreſents will not happen, 
but if it were poſſible, its effects would be probably ſuch as he 
has aſſigned; and it may be ſaid, that he has not only ſhewn hu- 
man nature as it acts in real exigences, but as it would be found 
in trials, to which it cannot be expoſed. | 

« This therefore is the praiſe cf Shakeſpeare, that his Drama 
is the mirrour of life ; that he who has mazed his imagination, 
in following the phantoms which other Writers raiſe up before 
him, may here be cured of his delirious extaſies, by ws hu- 
man ſentiments in human language; by ſcenes from which a 
hermit may eſtimate the tranſactions of the world, and a con- 
ſeor predict the progreſs of the paſſions. 

« His adherence to general nature has expoſed him to the 
cenſure of critics, who form their judgments upon narrower 

principles. 


( i) Preface to Shakeſpeare, Edit. 1765, P. 8, 9, 10. 
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principles. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans not ſuffici- 
ently Roman ; and Voltaire cenſures his Kings as not completely 
Royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, a Senator of Rome, 
ſhould play the buffoon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency 
violated, when the Daniſh uſurper is repreſented as a drunkard. 
But Shakeſpeare always makes nature predominate over acci- 
dent; and if he preſerves the eſſential character, is not very 
careful of diſtinctions ſuperinduced and adventitious. His 
ſtory requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks only on men, 
He knew that Rome, like every other city, had mea of all diſ- 
ſitions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into the Senate- 
houſe for that which the Senate-houſe would certainly have of- 
fered him, He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and a mur- 
derer not only odious, but deſpicable; he therefore added 
drunkenneſs to his other qualities, knowing that Kings love 
wine like other men, and that wine exerts its natural power 
upon Kings. Theſe are the petty cavils of petty minds; a 
Poet overlooks the caſual diſtinction of country and condition, 
as a painter, ſatisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery (4). 
© The cenſure which he has incurred by mixing comic and 
tragic ſcenes, as it extends to all his Works, deſerves more con- 
ſideration. Let the fact be firit ſtated, and then examined. 
Shakeſpeare's plays are not in the rigorous or critical ſenſe ei- 
ther tragedies or comedies, but compoſitions of a diſtinct kind; 
exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublunary nature, which 2 of 
good and evil, joy and ſorrow, mingled with endlets variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes of combination; and ex- 
preſſing the courſe of the world, in which the loſs of one is the 
gain of another ; in which, at the ſame time, the reveller is 
aſting to his wine, and the mourner burying his friend; in 
which the malignity of one is ſometimes defeated by the frolic 
of another; and many miſchiets and many benefits are done 
and hindered without deſign. 

* Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes and caſualties the 
antient Poets, according to the laws which cuſtom had pre- 
ſcribed, ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and ſome their abſur- 
dities ; ſome the momentary viciſſitudes cf life, and ſome the 
lighter occurrences ; ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, and ſome the 
— 4 of proſperity, "Thus roſe the two modes of imitation, 

nown by the names of Tzxactpy and Contor, compoſitions 
intended to promote different ends by contrary means, and couſi- 
dered as ſo little allied, that I do not recol!e& among the Greeks 
or Romans a ſingle Writer who attempted both. | 

* Shakeſpeare has united the powers of laughter and ſorrow | 
not only in one mind, but in one compoſition. Almoſt all his 
plays are divided between ſerious and ludicrous characters, and, 
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in the ſucceſſive evolutions of the deſign, ſometimes produce ſe. 
riouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes levity and laughter. 

«© That this is a practice contrary to the rules of criticiſm, 
will be readily allowed ; but there is always an appeal open 
from &|ritjiciſm to nature. The end of writing is to inſtruct; 
the end of poetry is to inſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled 
drama may convey all the inſtruction of tragedy or comedy, can- 
not be denied, becauſe it includes both in its alterations of ex- 
hibition, and approaches nearer than either to the appearance of 
life, by ſhewing how great machinations and flender deſigns 
may promote or obviate one another, and the high and the low 
co-operate in the general ſyſtem by unavoidable concatenation, 

It is objected, that by this change of ſcenes the paſſions 
are interrupted in their progreſſion ; and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory 
incidents, wants at laſt the power to move, which conſtitutes the 
perfection of dramatic poctry. This reaſoning is ſo ſpecious, 
that it is received as true even by thoſe who in daily experience 
feel it to be falſe. The interchanges of mingled ſcenes ſeldom 
fail to produce the intended viciſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction 
cannot move ſo much, but that the attention may be eaſily tranſ- 
ferred ; and though it muſt be allowed that pleaſing melancholy 
be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be con- 
ſidered likewiſe, that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and that 
the diſturbance of one man may be the relief of another ; that 
different auditors have different habitudes ; and that, upon the 
whole, all pleaſure conſiſts in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our Author's 
Works into Comedies, Hiftories, and Tragedies, ſeem not to 
Now diſtinguiſhed the three kinds by any very exact or definite 
ideas. 

© An action which ended happily to the principal perſons, 
however ſerious or diſtreſsful through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conſtituted a Comedy, This idea of a Co- 
medy continued long amongſt us, and plays were written, which, 
by changing the cataſtrophe, were Tragedies to-day, and Come- 
dies to-morrow, 

« Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem of more general 
dignity or elevation than Comedy ; it required only a calami- 
tous concluſion, with which the common criticiſm of that age 
_ ſatisfhed, whatever lighter pleaſure it afforded in its pro- 

reſs. 

«« Hiſtory was a ſeries of actions, with no other than chrono- 
logical ſucceſſion, independent of each other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or regulate the concluſion. It is not al- 
ways very nicely Jiftinguilhed from, Tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of act“. * | the Tragedy of An- 
thony and Cleopatra, than in the Hiſtory . hard the _— 
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But a Hiſtory might be continued through many plays ; as it 
had no plan, it had no limits. 

« 'Through all theſe denominations of the Drama, Shake- 
ſpeare's e of compoſition is the ſame ; an interchange of 
ſeriouſneſs and merriment, by which the mind is ſoftened at one 
time, and exhilarated at auother. But whatever be his pur- 
pole, whether to gladden or. depreſs, or to conduct the i 
without vehemence or emotion, through tracts of eaſy md & 
miliar dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpoſe ; as he com- 
mands us, we laugh or mourn, or ſit filent with quiet expecta- 
tion, in tranquillity without indifference. 

„% When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, moſt of the criti. 
ciſms of Rhymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. The play of 
Hamlet is opened, without 1mpropriety, by two centinels ; Iago 
bellows at Brabantio's window, without injury to the ſcheme of 
the play, though in terms which a modern audience would not 
eaſily endure ; the character of Polonius is ſeaſonable and uſe- 
ful; and the grave-diggers themſelves may be heard with ap- 

lauſe ( 4 ).” 

g Dr. Johnſon has alſo ſome curious obſervations reſpectin 

Shakeſpeare's diſregard of the unities of time and place, deli- 
vered with his uſual energy and eloquence. This learned Wri- 
ter has endeavoured to ſhew, that theſe unities are not eſſential 
to a juſt Drama, and that though they may ſometimes conduce 
to pleaſure, they are always to be ſacrificed to the nobler beau- 
ties of variety and inſtruction. The limits of our Work will 
not permit us to inſert the Doctor's remarks upon this ſubject: 
we ſhall, therefore, only tranicribe his following concluding 
paſſage. ©* As nothing is eſſential to the fable, but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place ariſe evidently from 
falſe aſſumptions, and, by circumſcribing the extent of the 
Drama, leflen its variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented 
that they were not known by Shakeſpeare, or not obſerved : 
nor, if ſuch another Poet could ariſe, thould I very vehemently 
reproach him, that his firſt act paſted at Venice, and his next in 
Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely poſitive, become the 
comprehenſive genius of Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are 
ſuitable to the minute and lender criticiſm of Voltaire (]).” . 

Much has been ſaid by different Writers upon the ſubje& of 
Shakeſpeare's learning. Dr. Johnſon ſays, ** It is moſt likely 
that he had learned Latin ſutficiently to make him acquainted 
with conſtruction, but that he never advanced to an eaſy peruſal 
of the Roman Authors. Concerning his ſkill in modern lan- 
guages, I can find no ſufficlent ground of determination; but 
as no imitations of French or Italian Authors have been diſco- 
vered, though the Italian poetry was then high in eſteem, I am 
inclined to believe at he read little m:.ce than Eugliſh, and 

chote 
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choſe for his fables only ſuch tales as he found tranſlated. --There 
is however proof enough that he was a very diligent reader, nor 
was our language then fo indigent of books, but that he might 
very liberally indulge his curioſity without excurſion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman Authors were tranſlated, and 
ſome of the Greek ; the Reformation had filled the kingdom 
with theological learning ; moſt of the topics of human diſqui- 
fition had jiound Engliſh Writers; and poetry had been culti. 
vated, not only with diligence, but ſucceſs. This was a ſtock 
of knowledge ſufficient for a mind ſo capable of appropriating 
and improving it (mm ).” 

As to Shakeſpeare's want of learning, ſays Mr. Pope, it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that, There is certainly a vaſt diffe- 


rence between LEARNING and LANGUAGES. How far he was 


ignorant of the latter, I cannot determine; but 'tis plain he 
had much Reading at leaſt, if they will not call it Learning. 
Nor is it any great matter, if a man has knowledge, whether he 
has it from one language or from another. Nothing is more 
evident, than that he has a taſte of natural philoſophy, mecha- 
nics, antient and modern Hiſtory, poetical learning, and my- 


thology. We find him very knowing in the cuſtoms, rites, and 


manners of antiquity. In Coriolanus and Julius Cæſar, not 
only the ſpirit, but manners, of the Romans, are exactly drawn; 
and ſtill a nicer diſtinction is ſhown, between the manners of the 
Romans in the time of the former, and of the latter. His 
reading in the antient Hiſtorians is no leſs conſpicuous, in many 
references to particular paſſages : and the ſpeeches copied from 
Plutarch in Coriolanus, may, I think, as well be made an in- 
ſtance of his learning, as thoſe copied from Cicero in Catiline, 
of Ben Johnſon's. The manners of other nations in general, 
the Egyptians, Venetians, French, &c. are drawn with equal 

ropriety. Whatever object of nature, or branch of ſcience, 
he either ſpeaks of or deſcribes, it is always with competent, if 
not extenſive knowledge: his deſcriptions are ſtill exact; all 
his metaphors appropriated, and remarkably drawn from the 
true nature and inherent qualities of each ſubjeR.” 

But an ingenious Writer, Mr. Richard Farmer, Fellow of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, has lately publiſhed a tract, en- 
titled, *© An Eſſay on the Learning of Shakeſpeare ;'” in which 
he accounts, in a very ſatisfactory manner, or the frequent al- 
luſions to the facts and fables of antiquity, which we meet with 
in the Writings of Shakeſpeare, without leaving any grounds for 
the ſuppoſitien of his having read the Greek and Roman 
Writers in their original languages. He particularly ſpecifies 
the old Engliſh tranſlations of various claſſical Authors, which 
were then extant, and with which Shakeſpeare might have been, 
and more than probably was, converſant : as this ſenſible Writer 
ſhews, 


(m) Pref, P. 38. 
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ſhews, in ſeveral remarkable inſtances, ſelected from thoſe very 

aſſages which have been moſt eſpecially brought in proof of 
his acquaintance with. the Hiſtorians and Poets of antiquity. In 
ſhort, Mr. Farmer concludes, that the ſtudies of Shakeſpeare 
were certainly confined to nature and his own language.----The 
plays written by Shakeſpeare are the m—_— 

I. Tue Temezsr. A Comedy; firſt acted in Black-Fryars. 
This is an admirable play ; and is one inſtance, among many, 
as an ingenious Writer expreſſes it, of Shakeſpeare's creative fa- 
culty, who ſometimes ſeems wantonly, as if tired with rum- 
maging in nature's ſtore-houſe for his characters, to prefer the 
forming of ſuch as ſhe never dreamt of, in order to ſhew his own 
power of making them a& and ſpeak juſt as ſhe would have 
done, had ſhe thought proper to have given them exiſtence. One 
of theſe characters is CaL1Ban in this play, than which nothin 
can be more ouTRE, and which yet is very naturally — 
His Ax EL is another of theſe inſtances, and is a moſt ſtriking 
contraſt to the heavy earth- born clod juſt mentioned: all his 
deſcriptions, and indeed every word he ſpeaks, appearing to 
partake of the properties of that light and inviſible element 
which he is the inhabitant of. Nor is his Miranva leſs de- 
ſerving of notice, her ſimplicity and natural ſenſations under the 
circumſtances he has placed her in, being ſuch as no one ſince, 
though many Writers have attempted an imitation of the cha- 
rater, has ever been able to arrive at. The ſcene is at firſt on 
board a veſſel in a ſtorm at ſea, and through all the reſt of the 
play a deſart iſland (2). 

II. Tae Two GenTLEMEN CF VERONA. This is a very fine 
play; the plot ſimple and natural; the characters perfectly 
marked; and the language poetical and affecting. The ſcene 
is ſometimes in Verona, and ſometimes in Milan. 

III. Tae FiRST AND SECOND PARTS OF Kixc Hener IV. 
Both theſe plays are perfect mafter-pieces in this kind of 
writing, the tragic and comic parts of them being fo finely con- 
nected with each other, as to render the whole regular and com- 
plete; and yet contraſted with ſuch boldneſs and propriety, as 
to make the various beauties of each the more perfectly conſpi- 
cuous. The character of FaLsTAFF is one of the greateſt ori- 
ginals drawn by the pen, even of this inimitable maſter ; and 
in the character of the Prince of Wales, the Hero and the Liber- 
tine are ſo finely blended, that the ſpectator cannot avoid per- 
ceiving, even in the greateſt levity of the tavern rake, the moſt 
lively traces of the afterwards illuſtrious character of the con- 
queror of France. 

IV. Tus Merry Wives or Winpsor. A Comedy, This 
is Shakeſpeare's beſt performance in the comic way: and there is 

perhaps 
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haps no Piece in our own, or in any other language, in which 
o extenſive a groupe of perfect and highly finiſhed characters are 

ſet forth in one view. 
V. Measure Fort MasugE. A Comedy. This is a moſt 
admirable play, as well with reſpe& to character and conduct, as 
to the r and ſentiment. The plot is built on a novel of 
Cynthio Giraldi. The ſcene hes at Vienna. 

VI. Taz Comepy or Exxoxs, This play is founded upon 
the Mænechimi of Plautus, but greatly excels the original. 

VII. Mucs apo AOT xoTHING., A Comedy. This play 
is a very pleaſing one, and has many beauties in it. The ſcene 
lies in Meffina, and part of the plot is borrowed from the fifth 
book of Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo. 

VIII. Love's LABOUR LosT. A Comedy. Dr. Johnſon ſays, 
that in this play, which all the editors have concurred to cen- 
fare, and ſome have rejected as unworthy of our Poet, it muſt 
be confeſſed there are many paſſages mean, childiſh, and vul- 

; and ſome which ought not to have been exhibited, as we 
are told they were, to a maiden Queen, But there are ſcattered, 
through the whole, many ſparks of genius ; nor is there any 
play that has more evident marks of the hand of Shakeſpeare,” 

IX. Tur MipsUMMER NIGHT's DREAM. This play is one 
of the wild and irregular overflowings of our great Poet's crea- 
tive imagination. It is now never acted under its original form, 
yet it contains a vaſt variety of beauties, and the different paris 
of it have been made uſe of ſeparately in the formation of more 
Pieces than one. The ſcene is in Athens, and a wood not fars 
from it. 

X. Tur Mzxchaxr or Venice. This ſtory of the play, 
which has great merit, is ſaid to be founded on a real fact which 
happened in ſome part of Italy; but with this difference in- 
deed, that the intended cruelty was really on the ſide of the 
Chriſtian, = being the unhappy delinquent who fell be- 
neath his rigid and barbarous reſentment. Popular prejudice, 
however, vindicates our Poet in the alteration he has made; and 
the delightful manner in which he has availed himſelf of the 
general character of the Jews, with the very quinteſſence of 
which he has enriched his Shylock, makes more than amends 
. for his deviation from a matter of fact, which he was not 
obliged to adhere to. The ſcene lies partly at Venice, and 
partly at Belmont, the ſeat of Portia on the continent, 

XI. As you Likes r. A Comedy. Dr. Johnſon ſays, that 
« of this play the fable is wild and pleafing.----'t he comic dia- 
logue is very ſprightly, with leſs mixture of low buffoonry than 
in ſome other plays ; and the graver part is elegant and harmo- 
nious.” The ſcene lies partly at the Court of one of the pro- 
vincial Dukes of France, and partly in the foreſt of Arden. 

XII. Tre TAminG oF THE SHREW, A Comedy. I his play 
contains a very humorous repreſentation of a woman of * in- 

olent 
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ſolent, paſſionate, and fiery temper and behaviour, being brought 
to the utmoſt tractableneſs, ſubmiſſion, and obedience. “ Of 
this play, ſays Dr. Johnſon, the two plots are ſo well united, 
that they can hardly be called two, without injury to the art 
with which they are interwoven. The attention is entertained 
with all the variety of a double plot, yet is nut diſtracted by 
unconnected incidents. The part between Catherine and Pe- 
truchio is eminently ſprightly and diverting. At the marriage 
of Bianca, the arrival of the real father, perhaps, produces 
more perplexity than pleaſure. The whole play is very popu- 
lar and diverting.” ; 

XII. ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
that this play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſuflici- 
ently probable, and ſome happy characters, though not new, nor 
produced by any deep knowledge of human nature. Parolles is 
a boaſter and a coward, ſuch as has always been the ſport of the 
ſtage, but perhaps never raiſed more laughter or contempt, than 
in the hands of Shakeſpeare, The ſtory is taken from one of 
the novels of Boccace. 

XIV. THE TWELFTH NIGHT, OR WHAT YOU wirr. This 
play, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is in the graver part elegant and eaſy, 
and in ſome of the lighter ſcenes exquiſitely humorous, Ihe 
{cene lies in a city on the coaſt of IIlyria. 

XV. The WinTeR's TALE. This is one of the moſt irregular 
of our Poet's pertormances : it contains, however, many very 
ſtriking beauties, The plot of the whole is borrowed from Ro- 
bert Green's novel of Doraſtus and Faunia. 

XVI. Tus LIFE AND DEATH or King Joann. “ The Tra- 
gedy of King John, ſays Dr. Johnſon, though not written with 
the utmoſt power of Shakeſpeare, is varied with a very plzafing 
Interchange of incidents and characters. The Lady's grief is 
very affecting, and the character of the Baſtard contains that 
mixture of greatneſs and levity, which this Author deliglited to 
exhibit,” 

XVII. Tas Liet and DeaTtn oF KING Ricytarp ThE SE- 
cond. This hiſtorical play does not comprehend ia it all the 
events which might be expected from its title. Little more is 
comprized in it, than the two laſt years of this Prince. The 
action of the Drama begins with Bolingbroke's acculing the 
Duke of Norfolk of high treaſon, which happened in the year 
1398 an it cloſes with the murder of King Richard at Ponifret 
caſtle, towards the end of the year 1400, or the beginning of 
the following. 

XVIII, las Lies or Kix Henry. V. This play, Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, has many ſcenes of high diguity, aud many 
of eaſy merriment. he character of the King is well ſupported, 
except in his courtſhip, where he has neither the vivacity of 
Hal, nor the grandeur of Henry. The humour of Piſtol is ver 
happily continued ; his character has perhaps been the model 
ol. IV. z. Q of 
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of all the bullies that have yet appeared on the Engliſh ſage, 
The ſcene in the beginning lies in England, and afterwards 
wholly in France. | 

XIX. Tz F1R5T PART or KinG HeNRY VI. The hiſtori- 
cal tranſactions contained in this play, take in the compaſs of 
above thirty years, 

XX. THE sE£conD ParRToOF KING HEX VI. 

XXI. Tur TUI D ART of Kix HENRY VI. The ſecond 
and third parts of King Henry VI. contain that troubleſome pe- 
riod of this Prince's reign, which took in the contention be- 
tween the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, Some of the 
Commentators have ſuſpected, that the three parts of Henry VI, 
were not written by Shakeſpeare ; but their ſuſpicions on this 
head appear to be entirely deſtitute of any ſolid foundation. 

XXII. Tus Lire and Dearth or KING RICHARD III. This 
Tragedy, though it is called the life and death of this Prince, 
comprizes, at moſt, but the laſt eight years of his time. For it 
opens with George Duke of Clarence being committed to the 
Lower, which happened in the boginning of the year 1477 ; and 
cloſes with the death of Richard at Boſworth-field, which battle 

s fought on the 22d of Auguſt, in the year 1485, 

XXIII. Tur LIE or Kixc HENRY VIII. I his is the cloſing 
Piece of the whole ſeries of our Poet's hiſtorical Dramas. It 
contains many beauties, the character of Cardinal Wolſey in 
particular being finely ſupported ; and the meek ſorrows and 
virtuous diſtreſs of Catherine have furniſhed ſome very pathetic 
ſcenes. | 

XXIV. Tacirvs and CressiDa. This is perhaps the moſt 
Irregular of all Shakeſpeare's plays, being not even divided into 
acts; but it contains a great variety of beauties. The charac- 
ters of the ſeveral Grecks and Trojans are finely drawn, and ac- 
curately diſlinguiſhed ; and the heroiſm of the greateſt part of 
them finely contraſted by the brutiſhneſs of Therſites, and the 
contemptible levity of Pandarus. The plot is taken from 
Chaucer's poem of Troilus and Creſüda, which was itſelf only 
a tranſlation of a Latin poem, written by one Lollius, a Lom- 
bard. The ſcene lies in Troy, and the Grecian camp, altci- 
nately. 

XXV. Cortolanus. A Tragedy. The plot of this play is 
chiefly taken from Plutarch's Life of Coriolanus. The icene 
lies partly in Rome, and part!y in the territories of the Vol- 
{cians. Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that the J ragedy of Coriolanus 
3s cne of the moſt amuſing of our Author's pertormances, The 
old man's merriment in Menenius ; the lofty Lady's dignity in 
Volumnia ; the bridal modeſty in Virgilia ; the patrican and 
military haughtineſs in Coriolanus; the Flebeian malignity, 
and Tribunitian inſolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very 
p'c:fing and intereſting variety; and the various revolutions of 
the IIcro's fortune, fill the mind with anxious curioſity. 


XXVI. Row £6 
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XXVI. Romeo and Jultiter. The fable of this play is built 
on a real tragedy that happened about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The ſtory, with all its circumitances, 15 re- 
lated by Girolame Corte, in his Hiſtory of Verona. And Bre- 
val, in his account of Verona, introducing the ſtory of Romeo 
and Juliet, has the following remark. ** Shakeſpeare, as I 
have found upon a ftri& ſearch into the Hiſtorics of Verona, has 
varied very little either in his names, characters, or other cir- 
cumſtances, from truth, and matter of fact. He obſerved this 
rule indeed in moſt of his Tragedies ; which are ſo much the 
more moving, as they are not only grounded upon nature, and 
Hiſtory, but likewiſe as he keeps cloſer to both than any dra- 
matic Writer we ever had beſides himſelf.” Romeo and Juliet 
is a very affecting play. A few years ago it was ated fourteen 
nights together at both houſes at the ſame time. ; 

XXVII. Timon or Ar HEXS. The plot of this Tragedy is 
taken from the dialogues of Lucian. Dr Johnſon obſerves, 
that the play of 'Timon is a domeſtic Tragedy, and therefore 
ſtrongly faſtens on the attention of the reader. In the plan 
there is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the 
characters various and exact. The cataſtrophe affords a very 
powerful warning againſt that oſtentatious liberality, which 
ſcatters bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but 
not friendſhip. 

XXVIII. Julius CæSsAR. There are innumerable beauties 
in this Tragedy; in particular, the ſpeeches of Brutus and An- 
thony over Cæſar's body, are perhaps as fine pieces of oratory as 
any in the Engliſh language ; nor can there be a finer ſcene of 
reſentment and reconciliation between two friends, than that of 
Brutus and Caſſius in the fourth act. 

XXIX. Tre Tracepy or MacBeTHn. This play is ex- 
tremely irregular, every one of the rules of the Drama being en- 
tirely and repeatedly broken in upon. But notwithſtanding all 
its irregularities, it is a moſt admirable performance. The plot 
is founded on the Scottiſh Hiſtory, and may be traced in the 
Writings of Hector Boethius, Buchanan, &c. This play (ſays 
Dr. Johnſon) is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its 
fictions, and the ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action; 
but it has no nice diſcriminations of character, the events are 
too great to admit the influence of particular diſpoſitions, and 
the courſe of the action neceſſarily determines the conduct of the 
agents, The danger of ambition is well deſcribed ; and the 
Paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is merely 
deteſted ; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves ſome 
eſteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

XXX. Hamurer, Prince or Dexwmarx. This inimitable 
Tragedy has, from its firſt appearance to the preſent time, ever 
been received with the moſt univerſal and deſerved admiration 


and applauſe, 
'*Þ XXXI. Tur 
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XXXI. Tur Lire axp DraTn or KING Lear. The ſtory 
of this play, except the epiſode of Edmund, 1s taken originally 
from Geofirey of Monmouth; but perhaps immediately from 
an old hiſtorical ballad, of which the greater part is inſerted in 
the ſixth Volume of Dr. Johnſon's Edition. This learned 
Writer obſerves, that the Tragedy of Lear is deſervedly cele- 
brated among the Dramas of Shakeſpeare. 'There 1s, ſays he, 
perhaps no play which keeps the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed; 
which ſo much agitates our paſſions, and intereſts our curioſity, 
"{ he artful involutions of diſtinct intereſts, the ſtriking oppoſi- 
tion of contrary characters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and 
the quick ſucceſſion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tu- 
mult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene which 
does not contribute to the aggravation of the diſtreſs or con- 
duct of the action, and ſcarce a line which does not conduce to 
the progreſs of the ſcene. So powerful is the current of the 
Foet's imagination, that the mind, which once ventures within 
it, is hurried irrefiſtibly along. | 

XXXII. OrnELLo, THE Mook or Venice. A Tragedy, 
This is one of Shakeſpeare's moſt admired performances, though 
3t has been much cenſured by ſome critics. The jealouſly of 
the Moor is molt inimitably wrought up by degrees in an open 
and ſuſceptible heart, influenced by the machinations of a deſign- 
ing and plaufible villain; and his character is throughout the 
whole play cloſely kept up to the deſcription given of it by him- 
ſelf, in his charge to Caſlio and the reſt in the laſt ſcene, as to 
the report they thould make of him to the ſenate, The ſtory is 
borrowed from Cynthio's Novels. I he ſcene, during the firſt 
act, is laid in Venice; but changes after that for the whole re- 
mainder of the play to the iſland of Cyprus. 

XXXIII. ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. The ſcene of this 
play is diſperſed through many parts of the Roman Empire, and 
the ſtory taken from Plutarch's life of Anthony, &c. Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves, that this plays keeps curioſity always buſy, and the 
paſſions always intereſted. The continual hurry of the action, 
the variety of incidents, and the quick ſucceſſion of one perſon- 
age to another, call the mind forward without intermiſſion from 
the firſt act to the laſt. 

XXXIV. CrusELIISE. A Tragedy. The plot of this play 
is partly taken from the Decameron ot Boccace, and partly from 
the ancient traditions of the Britiſh Hiſtory, Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, that this play has many jult ſentiments, ſome natural di- 
alogucs, and ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at the 
expence of much incongruity. 

The following plays are alſo attributed to Shakeſpeare: 

Iirus AND&oxICUs, A Tragedy. This is admitted into 
the ſeveral editions of our Poet's works, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther it be his. | 
PeRICLES, PRINCE of Tyre, A Tragedy. 

bin Tur 
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Tas His rox r or SIX Jonx OLDCASTLE, THE OD Lok o 
COBHAM- | 

Taz LITE and DEATH of Thomas Lord CrRomweLL, 

Taz Lonpon PropIGal. A Comedy, 

Tre PURITAN, OR THE Wibow CF WATLING-STREET, 
A Comedy. 

A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY» 

Tux TrAGtzDyY oF LocRiNE, THE ELDEST Son OF KiNG 
Baurus. 

The ſeven laſt plays have been omitted, as ſpurious, in the lat- 
ter editions of Shakeſpeare's Works. And, indeed, though it is 

robable from ſome beautiful paſſages in them, that Shakeſpeare 
had ſome hand in them ; yet they are upon the whole too in- 
different, to be ſuppoſed the genuine and intire work of this 
inimitable Bard. 

It does not appear that more than eleven of Shakeſpeare's plays 
were printed in his life-time ; and theſe not reviſed by himſelf, 
or publiſhed under his own care: for he ſeems to have been ve 
regardleſs of his future fame. More than has been ſuffered by 
any other writer ſince the uſe of types, ſays Dr. Johnſon, has 
been ſuffered by Shakeſpeare, through his own negligence of 
fame, or perhaps by that ſuperiority of mind, which deſpiſed its 
own performances, when 1t — them with its powers, and 
judged thoſe works unworthy to be preſerved, which the critics 
of following ages were to contend for the fame of reſtoring and 
explaining.” The ſolio edition, in which all the plays we now 
receive as his were firſt collected, was publiſhed by the two play- 
ers, Hemmings and Condel, in 1623, ſeven years after his de- 
ceaſe, In 1714, an edition was publiſhed in 8vo. by Mr. Nicho- 
las Rowe. But the plays being in the ſame incorrect condition 
as at firſt, Mr. Pope was prevailed upon to attempt reducing 
them into a better condition ; and accordingly he printed a new 
edition of them in 1721, in 4to. But Mr. Pope obtained little 
reputation as a commentator on Shakeſpeare. In 1733, another 
edition was publiſhed by Mr. Theobald, in 8vo. which was well 
received by the public; and which was re-printed in ten Vo- 
lumes, 12mo. in 1757, and again very lately. In 1744, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart. publiſhed at Oxford a pompous edition, 
with emendations, in ſix Volumes, 4to. In 1747, Mr. Warburton, 
now Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter, publiſhed another edition in 
8 Vols. 8vo. In 1765, a valuable edition was publiſhed by Dr. 
Samuel Johnſon, in 8 Vols. 8vo. And another edition has been 
mom the preſent year, by Edward Capell, Eſq; in ten 

'olumes, ſmall 8vo. very elegantly printed, 

Beſides his dramatic performances, Shakeſpeare alſo wrote ſe- 
veral poems, which have been collected together, and publiſhed 
in one Volume, &yo, Among theſe there are two poems of con- 
iiderable length, one entitled Venus and Adonis, and the other 

Traquin 
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Tarquin and Lucrece ; which were publiſhed ſeparately, by 
himſelf, and dedicated to the Earl of Southampton. 

It has been ſaid, that two large cheſts, filled with Shakeſpeare's 
looſe papers and manuſcripts, were in the hands of an ignorant 
baker of Warwick, who married one of our Poet's deſcen- 
dants; and that, to the particular knowledge of the late Sir 
William Biſhop, they were careleſsly ſcattered and thrown about, 
as garret lumber and litter, till they were all conſumed in the 

neral fire and deſtruction of that town,,——A few years ago 
a mulberry-tree, which had been planted upon Shakeſpeare's 
eftate by his own hands, was cut down, and the wood, being 
converted to ſeveral domeſtic uſes, was all eagerly bought at an 
high price, and each fingle piece treaſured up by its purchaſer, 
as a precious memorial of this revered Bard. 
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The Life of FRAN CIS Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, Viſcount St. Albans, and 
Lord Chancellor of England. 


HIS great and illuſtrious Philoſopher was ſon to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal, by 
Anne his ſecond wife, who was one of the daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King Edward VI, (o) 
He was born at York-Houſe in the Strand, on the 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1561. He gave very early indications of a ſuperiority of 
enius : and we are told that Queen Elizabeth took a particu- 
ar delight in trying him with queſtions ; and received {0 much 
ſatisfaction from the good ſenſe and manlineſs of his anſwers, that 
ſhe uſed to call him, in mirth, her young Lord-Keeper. One 
ſaying of his is particularly mentioned. The Queen having 
ed him his age, while he was yet a boy; he anſwered readily, 
that!“ he was juſt two years younger than her Majeſty's happy 
« reign.” 
Of his education we find no particulars related, till he was 
ſent to ſtudy in the Univerſity of Cambridge under Dr. Whit- 
ift, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury : and it appears thar 
e was entered of Trinity College in his twelfth year. The 
progreſs he made was rapid and uncommon ; for he had run 
through the whole circle of the liberal arts, as they were then 
taught, before he was fixteen. But what is far more ſurprizing, 
(ſays Mr. Mallet) he began, even then, to ſee through the empti- 
neſs and futility of the philoſophy in vogue: and to conjecture, 
that uſeful knowledge muſt be raiſed on other foundations, and 
built up with other materials, than had been employed through a 
tract of many centuries backward. In this, his own genius, 
aided by a ſingular diſcernment, muſt have been his only precep- 
tor. In matters of reaſoning, the authority of Ariſtole was ſtill 
acknowledged infallible in the ſchools ; as much as that of the 
Pope, in affairs of religion, had lately been r 
there and every where elſe. And our author may be juſtly ſtiled 
the firſt great reformer of philoſophy. He had the pre poſſeſſions, 
the voluminous and uſeleſs reading, nay he had the vanity of - 
men grown old in contrary opinions, to ſtruggle with: 45 = 
ive 


( © See ſome account of this Lady, Vol. III. F. 68, and 335-387. 
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lived to ſee a conſiderable revolution on his fide. Another age 
brought over the learned of all nations to his party (). 

Bacon was little more than fixteen years of age, when his fa. 
ther called him from the Univerſity, in order to go into France, 
to attend Sir Amias Pawlet, the Queen's Ambaſſador in that 
kingdom, and to improve himſelf in the knowledge of the world 
under that Miniſter. It appears that the Ambaſſador ſoon con- 
ceived a favourable opinion of young Bacon; for he ſent him 
over to the Queen with a commiſſion that required ſecrecy and 
diſpatch: of which he acquitted himſelf with applauſe, and 
then returned to Paris. From thence he made ſome excurſions 
into the French provinces, that he might be the better acquain- 
ted with the country, reſiding for ſome time at Poictiers (g). 

The native turn of Bacon's mind, which was ſtrongly turned 
to reflection and inquiry, led him to make the moſt accurate ob- 
ſervations on the cuſtoms and manners of the nations of Europe, 
on the characters of their Princes, and on the conſtitution of 
their ſeveral governments. In proof of this, there is ſtill extant 
among his works, a paper of obſervations on the general ſtate of 
Europe, written by him ſhortly after this time, when he was 
nineteen years of age, 

As he was the youngeſt ſon, ſo he ſeems to have been the fa- 
vourite of his father ; who had ſet apart a conſiderable ſum of 
money, to purchaſe an eſtate for him, in his abſence. But be- 
fore that kind intention could take effect, the Lord-Keeper died 
ſuddenly ; by which means there remained to his youngeſt ſon 
only the ſmall proportion of a ſum, which was to be divided 
among hve brothers. Soon after his father's death, Mr. Bacon 
returned to England : and the narrowneſs of his circumſtances 
obliging him to think of ſome profeſſion for a ſubſiſtance, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the common law. For that pur- 
poſe, he placed himſelf in the ſociety of Gray's Iun, where his 
{ſuperior talents rendered him the ornament of the houſe ; as the 
gentleneſs and affability of his deportment won him the affec- 
tion of all its members. The place itſelf was ſo agreeable to 
him, that he erected there a very elegant ſtructure, which for 
many years after was known by the name of the Lord Bacon's 
lodgings, and which he inhabited occafionally through the 
greateſt part of his life, 

Mr. Bacon quickly roſe to ſo much eminence and reputation 
in his profeſſion as a Lawyer, that, at the -age of twenty-eight 
years, he was named by Queen Elizabeth her learned Council 
extraordinary: a diſtinction which he needed no aſſiſtance from 
his father's merit wich her to deſerve. It was, however, next to 
impoſſible that ſo noble a genius, born to embrace the whole 


compaſs of ſcience, ſhould confine its reſcarches within the nar- 
row 
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row and perplexed ſtudy of precedents and authorities; a ſtudy 
hedged round with brambles and thorns, dark and barbarous in 
its beginnings, and rendered in its progreſs ſtill more obſcure, 
by the learned dulneſs of commentators and compilers ; men, 
for the moſt part, of indefatigable induſtry, and of no ſpirit or 
diſcernment. Accordingly we find that in this interval he often 

ave full ſcope to his conceptions; ſurveying the whole ſtate of 
earning, obſerving its defects, and imzgining the proper me- 
thods to ſupply them. This he firſt attempted in a treatiſe 
which he entitled, The greateſt Birth of I ime;“ as appears 
from a letter, written after his retirement, to Father Fulgentio 
the Venetian, in which he paſſes a kind of cenſure on the pom- 

ous and ſwelling title prefixed to it. And though the piece itſelf 
is ſuppoſed to be loſt, it appears to have been the firit outlines 
of that amazing deſign, which he afterwards filled up and finiſh- 
ed in his Grand Inſtauration of the Sciences (7).“ 

The famous Father Parſons having publiſhed a virulent libel 
againſt the Lord-Treaſurer and his ſon Sir Robert Cecil, as well 
as againit the Queen and her government, Mr. Bacon undertook 
their defence in an excellent diſcourſe, intitled, © Obſervations 
upon a libel publiſhed this preſent year, 1592, &c.” In this 

iece he ſhews great zeal for the honour of his uncle the Lord 
Burleigh, whoſe character he draws in a moſt amiable light; and 
deſcribes his couſin Sir Robert as a perſon of great worth' and 
abilities ( 5). 

In 1593, Mr. Bacon was choſen Member of Parliament for the 
county of Middleſex. And he frequently diſtinguſhed himſelf 
in the houſe of Commons, where he ſpoke often, and with great 
force and eloquence; and though he commonly joined with the 
Court party, yet he was looked upon as a friend to the people. 
And it appears that he once drew upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of 
the Queen, by oppoſing the payment of three ſubſidies in leſs 
than fix years ; which he ſtrongly argued againſt, alledging the 
neceſſities of the people, the danger of raifing public diſcon- 
tents, and of ſetting an evil precedent againſt themſelves and 
their poſterity (T). 

Mr. Bacon was often admitted to the Queen's preſence, who 
treated him with much regard, and ſometimes conſulted him on 
the ſtate of her affairs. But his oppoſition to the payment of 
the three ſubſidies which we have juſt mentioned, gave ſo much 
umbrage to Elizabeth, that he was not permitted to have the 
ſame acceſs to her as before. Ihe Earl of Eflex was Mr. Ba- 
con's warm riend, and he ſtrongly and repeatedly ſolieited the 
Queen to re-inſtate him in her favour. Accurdingly in a letter 
from Eſſex to Bacon on this occaſion, that Nobleman expreſſes 
himſelt thus. Yeiterday I had, (ſays his Lordſhip) a full au- 

Vor. IV. 3. R dience, 
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«« dience, but with little better ſucceſs than before. The points 
] preſſed were an abſolute Amneſtia, and an acceſs, as in for- 
«© mer times Againſt the firſt ſhe pleaded, that you were in 
more fault than any of the reſt in Parliament; and when ſhe 
* did forgive it, and manifeſt her receiving of them into favour, 
that offended her then, ſhe will do it to many, that were leſs 
in fault, as well as to yourſelf. Your acceſs, ſhe ſaith, is as 
* much as you can look for. If it had been in the King her fa- 
«© ther's time, a leſs offence than that would have made a man 
% be baniſhed his preſence for ever. But you did come to the 
Court, when you would yourſelf ; and ſhe ſhould precipitate 
«© too much from being highly diſpleaſed with you, to give you 
near acceſs, ſuch as the ſhews only to thoſe, that ſhe favours 
, extraordinarily. I told her, what I ſought for you was not 
* ſo much for your good, tho? it were a thing I would ſeek ex- 
« tremely, and pleaſe myſelf in obtaining, as for her own ho- 
* nour, that thoſe excellent tranſlations of hers might be known 
* to them, who could beſt judge of them. Beſides, my deſire 
Was, that you ſhould neither be ſtranger to her perſon nor to 
« her ſervice ; the one for your own ſatisfaction, the other for 
„her Majeſty's own ſake, who, if ſhe did not employ you, 
„ ſhould loſe the uſe of the ableſt gentleman to do her ſervice, 
of any of your quality whatſoever. Her humour is yet to de- 
* lay. I am now going to her again; and what I cannot effect 
« at once, I will look to dope cadendo (u).“ 

Mr. Bacon frequently made applications to his uncle the Lord 
Burleigh for ſome place of credit and ſervice in the State, His 
relationſhip to that great Stateſman, together with the favour 
ſhewn him by the Queen, and his own eminent abilities, ſeemed 
naturally to place him in the road of preferment. But his ſuc- 
ceſs in this reſpect was not ſuch, during this reign, as might 
reaſonzbiy have been expected: and as his income was not ade- 
quate to his manner of living, his private affairs at this time ap- 
pear to have been conſiderably embarraſſed ( w). 

His connections with the Earl of Efſex, and the regard which 
that Nobleman diicovered for him, made him regarded with a 
leſs favourable eye by the Cecil family, than he otherwiſe pro- 
bably would have been. The Lord Burleigh, indeed, intereſted 
himſelf ſo far on his behalf, as to procure for him, againſt vio- 

lent oppoſition, the office of Regiſter to the Star-Chamber, worth 
about 16col. a year: but it was only in reverſion, and did not 
fall to him till near twenty years afterwards, Neither did he 
obtain any other preferment all this reign; though his winning 
add reis, his eloquence, and his large and ſyſtematical learn- 
ing, had raiſcd him to the admiration of the greateſt men at 
Court ( x ). 1 
5 
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As to Sir Robert Cecil, though he pretended much friendſhip 
for his couſin Francis Bacon, yet all his profeſſions of this kind 
were evidently inſincere. He ſeems not only to have diſliked 
him for his connections with Effex, but alſo to have envied him 
for his ſuperior abilities. And he was ſo far from haſtening his 
preferment, that he did what he could to obſtruct it: and with 
this view inſinuated to the Queen, that Bacon was a man-wholly 
pou up to philoſophical enquiries, new indeed, and amuſing, 

ut fanciful and unſolid; and therefore more likely to diſtrac 
her affairs, than to ſerve her uſefully, and with proper judgment. 

When the office of Attorney-General was vacant, the Earl of 
Eſſex ſolicited the Queen for that poſt for his friend Bacon, with 
great zeal and earneſtneſs. A converſation on this ſubject be- 
tween Efſex and Sir Robert Cecil, which is preſerved by Dr. 
Birch, will ſufficiently ſhew how warm the Earl was in the in- 
tereſts of Bacon. Eſſex and Cecil had been to the Tower, to 
examine Dr. Lopez, who had been charged with treaſonable 
practices: and as they were returning back together in a coach, 
Sir Robert began the converſation himſelf, ſaying, My Lord, 
the Queen has reſolved, e'er five days paſs, without any far- 
* ther delay, to make an Attorney-General. I pray your 
* Lordſhip to let me know whom you will favour,” The Earl 
anſwered, that he wondered that Sir Robert ſhould aſk him that 
queſtion, ſeeing it could not be unknown to him, that reſolutely 
againſt all whoſoever, he ſtood for Francis Bacon. Good 
Lord! (replied Sir Robert) I wonder your Lordihig ſhould go 
about to ſpend your ſtrength in ſo unlikely or impoſſible a 
t matter; deſiring his Lordſhip to alledge to him but one only 
precedent of ſo raw a youth being appointed to that place of 
ſuch moment. The Earl anſwered, that for the Attorneyih:p, 
which was but an ordinary office, other than the Prince's. fa- 
vour, he could produce no pattern, becauſe he had not made any 
ſearch for that purpoſe ; but that a younger () than Francis 
Bacon, of leſs learning, and of no greater experience, was fuing 
and ſhoving with all his might for an oflice of far greater 1m- 
portance, greater charge, and greater weight, than the Attorney 
hip. Such au one, the Earl ſaid, he could name to him. Sir 
Robert's anſwer was, that he well knew that his Lordſhip meant 
him; and that admitting that both his years and experience 
were ſmall, yet weighing the ſchool, which he ſtudied in, and 
the great wiidom and learning of his ſchool-maſter, and the 
pains and obſervations he daily paſſed in that ichool, he thought 
his forces and wiſdom to be ſufficient to ſway that machine; al- 
ledging withal, his father's deſerts in theſe his long and painful 
travels of ſo long an adminiſtration, to merit a mark of grati- 


. tude from her Majeſty in the perſon of his lon. And with regard 
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to the affair of Mr. Francis Bacon, he deſired his Lordſhip to 
conſider of it. If at leaſt,” ſaid he, © your Lordſhip had 
*« ſpoken of the Solicitorſhip, that might be of eaſier digeſtion 
* to her Majeſty.” The Earl upon this anſwered, ** Digeſt me 
* nodigeſtions; for the Attorneyſhip for Francis is that 1 muſt 
* have; and in that will I ſpend all my power, might, authori- 
* ty, and amity, and with tooth and nail defend and procure 
„ the ſame fer him againſt whomſoever; and that whoſoever 
„ getteth this ofice out of my hands for any other, before he 
* have it, it ihall coſt him the coming by, And this be you aſ- 
* ſured of, Sir Robert; for now do I fully declare myſelf, And 
* for your own part, Sir Robert, I think ſtrange both of my 
*« Lord-Treaſarer and you, that can have the mind to ſeek the 
* preferment of a ſtranger before ſo near a kinſman. For if you 
* weigh in a balance the parts every way of his competitor and 
him, only excepting five poor years of admitting to a houſe 
* of Court before Francis, you ſhall find in all other reſpects 
„ whatſoever no compariſon between them g).“ 

But notwithſtanding the Earl of Fſſex's zeal in behalf of 
Bacon, he could not obtain for him the office of Attorney-Ge— 
neral, nor even that of Solicitor-General, which he alſo endea- 
voured to procure fo; him. And upon this diſappointment, the 
Earl, after having been poſitively refuſed the Solicitor's place 
for Bacon, notwithſtanding his long and earneſt ſolicitations for 
it, came over to him from the Court at Richmond to 'I wicken- 
ham park, and faid to him, ©* Mr. Bacon, the Queen hath de- 
«« nied me the place for you, and hath placed another. I know 
«« you are the leait part of your own matter: But you fare ill, 
e becauſe you have choſen me for your mean and dependance, 
« You have ipent your time and thoughts in my matters; I die, 
« if I do not ſomewhat towards your fortune. You ſhall not 
« deny to accept a piece of land, which I will beſtow upon you.“ 
Mr. Bacon's aniwer was, that for his fortune, it was no great 
matter; but that his Lordſhip's offer made him call to mind 
what uſed to be ſaid, when he was in France, of the Duke of 
Guiſe, that he was the greateſt uſurer in that kingdom, becauſe 
he had turned all his eſtate into obligations, having left himſelf 
nothing, and only bound numbers of people to himſelf. Now, 
„my Lord, ſaid he, 1 would not have you imitate this courſe, 
% nor turn your eſtate thus by greateſt gifts into obligations, for 
« you will find many bad debtors.” The Earl bade him take 
20 care for that, and preſſed his offer; upon which Mr. Bacon 
ſaid, ** 1 fee, my Lord, that J muſt be your homager, and hold 
land of your gift. But do you know the manner in doing ho- 
« mage in law ? Always it is with a ſaving of his faith to the 
„% King and his other Lords. And, therefore, my Lord, I can 
«« be no more your's than I was, and it muſt be with the antient 
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« ſavings; and if I grow to be a rich man, you will youu me 
«« leave to give it back again to ſome of your unrewarded fol- 
« lowers.” This land, which he afterwards fold to Mr. Rey- 
nold Nicholas for eighteen hundred pounds, and thought it worth 
more, was Twickenham park and garden, which he apprars to 
have been indulged by his Lordſhip 1n the uſe of for ſeveral years 
before (a). 

It appears, from a letter of Bacon's to Eſſex, that he was ſo 
much diſguſted with his being refuſed that perferment which he 
thought he had a natural right to expect, that he had once en- 
tertained a deſign of relinguiſhed his profeſſion, and retiring to 
Can:bridge, with a view of dedicating the remainder of his days 
to ſcience and philoſophy (5). It would probably have been ad- 
vantageous to the character of Bacon, and of the higheſt bene- 
fit to the learned world, if he had really adopted this deſign. 
But his reſolutions of this kind were of no long continuance. 

Bacon long kept up a friendly correſpondence with Efſex, who 
often aſked his advice on affairs of importance, and received ſuch 
counſel from him, as would undoubtedly have been of the ut- 
moſt advantage to him, if he had been prudent enough to follow 
it. But Bacon's advice, however ſalutary, not being agreeable 
to the Earl's temper and views, a coldneſs enſued between them. 
And when the Earl was at length brought to a trial for high 
treaſon, Bacon appeared againſt him as one of the Queen's coun- 
cil, In juſtice to Bacon it ſhould be obſerved, that though he 
openly pleaded againſt Eſſex, there is great reaſon to believe that, 
in private, he really endeavoured to ſerve him under his misfor- 
tunes (c). But notwithitanding this, his open appearance 
againſt the man who had treated him with ſuch uncommon 
friendſhip and generoſity, juſtly ſubjected him to reproach. 

After the death of Eſſex, the reflections of the people on the 
prevailing party at Court, and even on the Queen herſelf, were 
ſo ſevere and ſo general, that the adminiſtration thought it ne- 
ceſſary to vindicate their conduct in a public appeal to the peo- 
ple. This taſ was aſſigned to Bacon, even then in high eſteem 
for his excellencies as a writer. Some ſay it was by his enemies 
inſidiouſly impoſed on him, to divert the national reſentment 
from themſelves upon a particular perſon, who was known to 
have lived in friendſhip with Eſſex, and whom they intended to 
ruin in the public eſteem. If ſuch was their intention, they ſuc- 
ceeded but too well in it. For never man incurred more univer- 
ſal or more laſting cenſure than Bacon by this writing. He was 
every where traduced as one who endeavoured to murder the 
good name of his benefactor, after the Miniſtry had deſtroyed his 

erſon. His life was even threatened ; and it is ſaid that he went 
in daily hazard of aſſaſſination. This obliged him to publiſh, in 
his own defence, that vindication of himſelf which we find 
among 
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among his writings, It is intitled, “ The Apology of Sir Fran- 
« cis Bacon, in certain imputations concerning the late Earl of 
« Eſſex.” It is long and elaborate, but far from being quite 
ſatisfactory. For though we ſhould believe him on his own teſ- 
timony, that he had never done the Earl of Eſſex any ill offices 
with the Queen; that, on the other hand, he had always, du- 
ring the time of their intimacy, given him advice no leſs uſeful 
than ſincere ; that he had wiſhed, nay endeavoured the Earl's pre- 
ſervation even at laſt, purely from affection to him, without an 
regard to his own intereſt in that endeavour: Let all this be al. 
lowed ; ſome blemiſh will ſtill remain on his character. He al. 
ledged, indeed, that he owed duty and obedience to the Queen, 
which he thought ought not to be ſacrificed to his private obliga- 
tions to the Earl of Eſſex; and that he did no more than what as 
z loyal ſubject he was bound to do, in the way of his profeſſion, 
But had Bacon refuſed the invidious office of acting againſt his 
friend, there were others, among the herd of aſpiring and offi- 
cious lawyers, ready enough to have performed it. And his ve. 
ry enemies muſt have thought more advantageouſly of him for 
declining a taſk, in itſelf of no eſſential importance to the ſtate, 
and in him unjuſt to friendſhip, obligation, gratitude, the moſt 
facred regards among men (4). 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth, Mr. Bacon was very early 
in his homage and application for favour to the new Sovereign, 
King James I. And on the 23d of July, 1603, the King con- 
ferred on him the honour of Knightwood at Whitehall. In his 
firſt applications to the new King, he appeared chiefly as a cour- 
tier and ſervant to the Crown; but it was not long before he 
had occaſion to approach his Majeſty in a different capacity. The 
country people found themſelves greatly oppreſſed in the pro- 
ceeding reign by Purveyors, and had complained of their ex- 
actions as an intolerable grievance. Queen Elizabeth had been 
informed of it, and made ſome attempts to redreſs it: But fill 
there had been nothing done towards a thorough reformation ; 
which obliged the Houſe of Commons, in the ſirſt Parliament of 
King James, to think of ſome methcd for effectually redreſſing 
this evil. The way they took, was by a ſolemn repreſentation of 
this grievance, and its conſequences; and the perſon they made 
choice of to ſet forth the ſenſe of the houſe on this ſubject, was 
Sir Francis Bacon, which ſhews his credit in Parliament at that 
juncture. And he diſcharged the truit repoſed in him with ſo 
much ſkill and addreſs, as both ſatisfied the houſe, whoſe ſervant 
he was in this particular, and pleaſed the King. And on the 
25th of Auguſt, 1604, Sir Francis Bacon was conſtituted, by pa- 
tent, one of his Majeity's Council learned in the Law, with a fee 


of forty pounds a year. And the King granted him the ſame 
day 
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day, by another patent under the Great Seal, a penſion of ſixty 
pounds a year, for ſpecial ſervices received from his brother 
Anthony Bacon and himſelf (e). 5 

In 1605 Sir Francis Bacon recommended himſelf to the 
King's particular notice, as well as to the general eſteem of his 
cotemporaries, 11 n a work which he had long medi- 
tated, and which he dedicated to the King, entitled, ** Of the 
« Proficiency and Advancement of Learning,” in two books. 
The great aim of this treatiſe, no leſs original in the defign than 
happy in the execution, was to ſurvey accurately the whole ſtate 
and extent of the intellect ual world; what parts of it had been 
unſucceſsfully cultivated ; what lay ftill neglected, or unknown: 
And by what methods theſe might be diſcovered, and thoſe im- 
proved, to the farther advantage of ſociety and human nature. 
By expoſing the errors and imperfections of our knowledge, he 
led mankind into the only right way of reforming the one, and 
ſupplying the other : He taught them to know their wants. He 
even went farther, and himſelf pointed out to them general me- 
thods of correction and improvement in the whole circle of arts 
and ſciences, This work he firſt publiſhed in Engliſh ; but to 
render it of more extenſive uſe, he recommended a tranſlation 
of it into Latin to Dr. Playfer, Profeſſor of Divinity in the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. Playter, with the ſcrupulous accuracy of 
a grammarian, was more attentive to faſhion his ſtile to purity 
and roundneſs of periods, made out of the phraſelogy he had 

leaned from claſſic writers, than to render his author's meanin 
in plain and maſculine language. After the fight of a ſpect 
men or two, Sir Francis did not encourage him to proceed in its 
He himſelf, after his retirement, very much enlarged and cor- 
rected the original, and with the aſſiſtance of ſome friends turned 
the whole into Latin. This is the edition of 1623; and ſtands 
as the firſt part to his great Inſtauration of the Sciences (J). 

As Sir Robert Cecil, who was now Earl of Saliſbury, had op- 
poſed the progreſs of Bacon's fortune under Elizabeth ; ſo he 
appears to have obſerved the ſame conduct towards him in the 
preſent reign, till he had fixed himſelf in the King's confidence 
ſo firmly, as to be above all fear of a rival; and then he ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat diſpoſed to favour his kinſman. But Sir 
Francis Bacon found a Grmidable enemy in a man of greatemi- 
nence in his own profeſſion, the famous Sir Edward Coke, now 
Attorney-General. The quarrel between them ſeems to have been 
perſonal ; and it laſted to the end of their lives. Coke was jea- 
lous of Bacon's reputation in many parts of knowledge: By 
whom, again, he was envied for the high reputation he had ac- 
quired in one; each aiming to be admired, particularly for that 
in which the other excelled. This affectation in two extraordi- 
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nary men has ſomething in it very mean, and is not uncommon, 
The former was the greateſt Lawyer of his time; but could be 
nothing more. If the latter was not ſo, we can aſcribe it only 
to his aiming at a more exalted character. The univerſality of 
his genius could not be confined within one inferior province of 
— And if learning thus divided is not ſo proper to raiſe 


a ſingular name in one way, it ſerves to enlarge the underſtand- 
ing on every ſide, and to enlighten itin all its views (g). 
he place which Sir Francis Bacon had ſo long expected, he 
at length obtained ; for in 1607, he was appointed Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. But this preferment was the effect of many letters and 
applications on his part, to the Earl of Saliſbury, the Lord- 
hancellor Egerton, and the King himſelf, Nor does it appear, 
that he was ever promoted to any poſt, without repeated and 
carneſt ſolicitations to Miniſters and Favourites: A reflection, 
ſays Mr. Mallet, that may ſerve at once to mortify, and inſtru, 
an ambitious man of parts. 

King James, from the beginning of his reign, was paſſionate- 
ly defirous of an union between Scotland and England : But his 
unreaſonable partiality to the former, reckoning it as an equal 
half of the iſland, rendered the deſign abortive, Though Sir 
Francis Bacon laboured this argument with all the arts of wit 
and reaſon, his eloquence, powerful as it was, had no effect on 
the Houſe of Commons. 'The Parliament even ſhewed itſelf 
averſe to this union, in proportion as the Court appeared zea- 
lous for it. The new Sovereign's conduct had alarmed them. 
They ſaw, that, with a ſtrong diſpoſition to be profuſe, he was 
abſolutely in the power of favourites: And that ſome of the 
leaſt valuable among his ſubjects were moſt in his favour. They 
ſaw further, that he began already to propagate maxims of go- 
vernment deſtructive to Liberty, and inconſiſtent with the whole 
tenor of the conſtitution, Theſe things filled obſerving men 
with apprehenſions for the future, which unhappily were but too 
well founded. The whole ſum of his politics, both now and af- 
terwards, was to diſguſt and alienate his ſubjeſts at home; and 
diſhonour both himſelf and them abroad, It was a reign of em- 
baſſies and negociations, alike fruitleſs and expenſive ; of favou- 
rites and proclamations, of idle amuſements, and of arbitrary 
impoſitions. But though King James did not ſucceed in the 
umon of the two kingdoms, he found his Judges, in an affair of 
a ſimilar kind, more complaiſant than the great Council of the 
nation had been. This was the naturalization of all Scotſ- 
men born ſince his acceſſion to Throne of England ; which was 
adjudged by Sir Edward Coke in the great caſe ot Calvin; as 
it had been argued at large before all the Judges by Sir Francis 
Bacon (+). 

From 


( g) Mallet, P. 46, 47, (5) Mallet P. 30, 51, 52, 53 
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From the time that he was appointed Solicitor-General, he 
appeared more frequently in Weſtminſter-Hall, grew into more 
extenſive practice as a Lawyer, and had a ſhare in almoſt all 
great cauſes; which were the reaſons he aſſigned for being ſo 

reſſing in his applications for that office. He aſſured the King, 
fore he obtained it, that it would give him ſuch an increate 
of capacity, though not of zeal, to ſerve his Majeſty, chat 
what he had done in times paſt ſhould ſeem as nothing, 1n com- 
ariſon of the ſervices he would render for the future. And in 
this reſpe& Sir Francis appears to have kept his word; for not- 
withſtanding the many avocations of his profeſſion, in that ſeſ- 
fion of Parliament, held in the year in which he was made So- 
licitor, he ran through a great variety of buſineſs, and that of a 
nature which demanded a man, not only of great abilities and 
addreſs, but alſo of general reputation: for he was employed 
from the Houſe of Commons to the King, to repreſent to him 
the grievances under which the nation laboured; and though 
the paper relating to them was couched in pretty ſtrong. terms, 
which could not but be diſagreeable to James's temper, yet Ba- 
con by a ſoft and ſmooth ſpeech, ſo abated their harſhneſs, as to 
perform this difficult commiſſion with univerſal applauſe. He 
was likewiſe employed by the houſe at a conference with the 
Lords, to perſuade them to join in an application to the Crown, 
for the taking away the ancient tenures, and allowing a cer- 
tain and competent revenue in lieu of them; and in his ſpeech 
on this occaſion, Sir Francis Bacon ſet that affair in fo clear a 
light, as excited that ſpirit, which at length procured the diſ- 
ſolution of the Court of Wards, which was juſtly eſteemed a 
int 7 the higheſt conſequence to the liberties of the king- 
om („„ 

In — ah Sir Francis Bacon publiſhed another treatiſe, inti- 
tled, Of the Wiſdom of the Ancients.” This work bears the 
ſame ſtamp of an original and inventive genius with his. other 
performances. Reſolving not to tread in the ſteps of thoſe. who 
had gone before him, men, according to his own expreſſion, 
not learned beyond certain common places ; he ſtrikes out a new 
tract for himſelf, and enters into the moit ſecret receſſes ot this 
wild and ſhadowy region; ſo as to appear new on a «nown and 
beaten ſubjet, Upon the whole, if we cannot bring ourielves 
readily to believe that there is all the phyſical, moral, and po- 
litical meaning veiled under theſe fables of antiquity, which he 
has diſcovered in them, we muſt own that it required no common 

enetration to be miſtaken with ſo great an appearance of proba- 
ility on his ſide. I though it ſtill remains Goubiruil wheticr the 
ancients were ſo knowing as he attempts to ſhew they were, the 
variety and depth of his own knowledge are, in that very at- 
tempt, unqueſtionable (4). 
Vor. IV. z. 8 In 
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In 1611, he obtained the office of Judge of the Marſhal's 
Court, jointly with Sir Thomas Vavaſor, then Knight-Marſhal, 
by which he preſided, though for a very ſhort time, in the Court 
newly notes, under the title of the Palace-Court for the verge 
of the King's houſe. In 1613, he ſucceeded Sir Henry Hobart 
in the office of Attorney-General, And the Parliament, at this 
time, though they were extremely out of humour with the Mi- 
niſters in general, diſtinguiſhed Bacon by an unuſual mark of fa- 
vour and confidence. An objection having been ſtarted in the 
Houſe of Commons, that a ſeat there was incompatible with the 
office of Attorney-General, which required his frequent atten- 
dance 1n the upper-houſe ; the Commons, from their particular 
regard for Sir Francis Bacon, and in conſideration of his former 
ſervices in Parliament, over-ruled the objection; though for 
that time only ; and he was accordingly allowed to take his 
place among them, 

Amongſt other important affairs, in which he was engaged 
whilſt he held the office of Attorney-Generol, he exerted all his 
efforts to put a ſtop to to the irrational and —.— practice of 
duelling. And his eloquent and learned charge with regard to 
duels, upon an information in the Star-Chamber againſt Prieſt 
and Wright, was ſo highly approved by the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, who were then in the Star-Chamber, that they ordered it, 
contrary to the uſual cuſtom, to be printed and publiſhed with 
the decree of the Court itſelf (J). 

Bacon's private affairs appear now to have been in a more proſ- 
perous ſituation, than at any other period of his life. He was in 
very great practice at the bar; and acknowledged, in one of 
his letters to the King, that the office of Attorney-General was 
worth to him 6000], a year. He was alſo now in poſſeſſion of 
his employment of Regiſter to the Star-Chamber, which hath 
been already mentioned, and which brought him in 1600). a 
year more. He was likewiſe poſſeſſed, and had been ſo for ſome 
years, of a good eſtate in Hertfordſhire, and of his father's plea- 
{ant ſeat of Gorhambury, which came to him by the death of 
his brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon. But notwithſtanding the 
largeneſs of his income, the generoſity of his temper, which in- 
deed bordered on profuſeneſs, prevented him from accumulating 
any conſiderable fortune. 

When Sir George Villiers became poſſeſſed of King James's 
confidence, Sir Francis Bacon took great pains to cultivate the 

ood will of the Favourite, And as Villiers had at this time 
{ſenſe enough to feel his inexperience in buſineſs, he had recourſe 
to our author for his advice : Which he gave him fully in a let- 
ter, ſtill extant among his works, written with ſo ſuperior a judg- 
ment, and ſo much honeſt freedom, that it does honour equally to 
his head and heart. He has ranged his thoughts under ſeven E 

218 * 
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eight ws topics of conſideration, and entered into an ac- 
curate detail of what a Miniſter ought to know and to prac- 
tice. 

In another letter to Villiers, on his being created Lord Blech- 
ley of Blechley, and Viſcount Villiers, Bacon expreſſes himſelf 
thus: After that the King ſhall have watered your new dignities, 
„ with his bounty of No lands which he intends you ; and that 
« ſome other things concerning your means, which are now 
« likewiſe in intention, ſhall be ſettled upon you; I do not ſee 
„but you may think your private fortunes eſtabliſhed. And 
de therefore it is now time that you ſhould refer your actions 
« chiefly to the good of your Sovereign, and your country. It 
« js the life of an ox, or a beaſt, always to eat, and never to ex- 
e exciſe: But men are born (eſpecially Chriſtian men) not to 
* cram in their fortunes, but to exerciſe their virtues: And yet 
the other hath been the unworthy, and ſometimes the unlucky 
© humour of great perſons in our times. Neither will your 
* further fortune be the further of, For aſſure yourſelf, that 
&« fortune is of a woman's nature, that will ſooner follow you by 
„ ſighting, than by too much wooing. And in this dedication 
« of yourſelf to the public, I recommend unto you principally, 
that which I think was never done ſince I was born, and which 
*« not done, hath bred almoſt a wilderneſs and ſolitude in the 
King's ſervice: Which is, that you countenance and encou- 
rage and adyance able and virtuous men, in all kinds, de- 
„ prees, and profeſſions.— And in places of moment, rather 
* make able and honeſt men yours, than advance thoſe that are 
. * otherwiſe, becauſe they are yours (m).“ 

Sir Francis Bacon being now truſted and employed by the 
King, not only in the buſineſs of his profeſſion, but in a great 
variety of affairs of State, he was, though 1t was unuſual for a 
man in his ſtation, ſworn a member of the Privy Council. 

Bacon's great abilities did undoubtedly juſtly entitle him to 
the greateſt offices and honours, But as we have the higheſt re- 
verence for the memory of Bacon as a Philoſopher, it is with the 
utmoſt regret that we obſerve, that ſome of the marks of Court 
favour which he received, were obtained, as indeed the favour of 
Princes and Miniſters too commonly 1s ebtained, not by his vir- 
tues, but by his vices. The ſervile manner in which he flatter- 
ed the King and his Miniſters, and his readineſs to promote the 
arbitrary meaſures of the Court, will for ever reflect the great- 
eſt diſhonour on his character, 

The Lord-Chancellor Egerton, being broken with age and in- 
firmities, had often petitioned the King to be diſmiſſed from his 
laborious employment. He was now ſeventy-ſeven years old, 


and had preſided in the Court of Chancery from the year 1596, 
S 2 with 


* 


(n) Sce the whole of this letter Memoirs, &c. of the Lord Chancellor 
in Stephens's Coliection of Letters, Bacon, P. 11.---13. 
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with an unblemiſhed reputation as a Judge in private caſes : But 
his public conduct had been always framed to the directions of 
the Court with an obſequiouſneſs, of dangerous example in one 
who held fo great and important a truſt. To this high dignity 
Sir Francis Bacon privately aſpired: And as it was the utmoſt 
ſcope of his ambition, he exerted all his efforts in the King's 
ſervice, that he might merit it at his hands. And he took care, 
at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen his pretenſions by the credit of 
Villiers, now Earl of Buckingham. His ambition even made 
him deſcend to artif ces, that are as common in Courts, as they 
are mean and unwarrantable. He endeavoured to injure in the 
King's opinion ſuch men as the voice of the public might proba- 
bly deſign to the ſame oftice, and whom he therefore conſidered 
as his rivals. He was particularly jealous of Sir Edward Coke, 
and repreſented him as one who abounded in his own ſenſe; and 
as one who affected 1 and was likely to court the good 
will of the nation at the hazard of the Prerogative. For him- 
ſelf, he placed his great merit in obedience and ſubmiſſion ; in 
the intereſt he had among the Commons, and in being able to in- 
Auence the lower Houſe of Parliament: A ſervice which he 
magnified as more important in a Chancellor, than to judge in 
equity between party and party. Theſe infinuations had their 
deſired effect. For upon the Chancellor's voluntary reſignation 
of the Seals, they were given to Sir Francis Bacon, with the title 
of Lord Keeper, on the 7th of March, 1617 (). 

A few days after he had the Seals delivered to him, the King 
went a progreſs into Scotland. By which means Sir Francis 
Bacon was placed at the head of the Council, and intruſted with 
the management of public affairs in the King's abſence : Which 
if it proved an acceſſion of honour, proved allo a ſource of much 
envy and diſlike, On the 7th of May following, which was the 
firſt day of the term, he went to Weſtminſter-Hall in great ſtate, 
and there took poſſeſſion of his high office, being attended by 
many of the nobility, and other perſons of diſtinction. And on 
this occaſion he made a long and eloquent ſpeech, in which he 
treated of the nature and duty of his office, of what might be ex- 
pected from him in it, and of the manner in which he meant to 
diſcharge it; and he alſo laid down rules for the conduct of Sui- 
tors to the Court of Chancery, and the gentlemen -t the bar(s). 

The great affair that employed the deliberuiions of King 
James's Council about this time, and which had a fatal influ- 
ence on his conduct ever after, was the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain. In this reſolution, though 
contrary to all the rules of good policy, he perſiſted for ſeven 
years together, againſt his own intereſt, and againſt the univer- 
ſal voice of his people; only to procure - the imaginary honour 
of an alliance with a crowned head; for all other alliances he 


thought below his dignity. Sir Francis Bacon, who ſaw through 
the 
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the vanity and danger of this intention, but who wanted reſolu- 
tion to be greatly honeſt, contented himſelf with inſinuating 
ſoftly, that it would be neceſſary to have the Council unanimous 
in their ſuffrage on the occaſion, whatever might be their private 
ſentiments. This hint was not ſufficient to open the King's 
eyes. On the contrary, he run blindfold into the ſnare that 
Gondomar was ſpreading for him. That Spaniſh Miniſter, as 
much by his buffooneries as by his talents for intrigue, had gain- 
ed an abſolute aſcendancy over James, leading him on from er- 
ror to error; till in the end he made him ſacrifice his conſcience 
to the Pope, and his honour to the reſentments of the Court of 
Spain, in the murder of his gallant ſubject Sir Walter Raleigh. 
And even the Dutch made advantage of James's weakneſs and 
neceſſities; by prevailing with him to deliver up the cautiona- 
towns for leſs than three millions of florins, in lieu of eight 
millions which they had engaged to pay Elizabeth, befides the 
intereſt that had been running on for eighteen years (7). 
While the King was in Scotland, an affair happened, which 
gave Bacon no ſmall uneaſineſs. A treaty of marriage was ſet 
on foot between Sir John Villiers, brother to the King's favou- 
rite, Buckingham, and a daughter ot Sir Edward Coke. As 
Bacon was ever jealous of Coke's reputation, and at odds with 
him, he dreaded his alliance with ſo powerful a family. His 
imagination ſuggeſted to him all the danger that threatened his 
prelent and future fortunes, from this connection between the 
Villiers family and his old antagoniſt and rival. Theic appre- 
henſions made him caſt about how to defeat the intended match, 
by raiſing ſuch objections to it as might touch the King and his 
ſavourite in point of public honour and advantage. His letters 
to both, on that occaſion, are written with the perplexity of a 
man who fears ſomething he is unwilling to own ; which yet 
his prudence paſſes over with a ſeeming unconcern, to enlarge 
only upon- conſiderations that regard thoſe whom he would be 
thought to ſerve. But this management proved ineffectual. It 
was reſented by the Earl of 2 and checked by a 
rough anſwer from the King. The Lady Compton too, mother 
to Buckingham, being informed of the part Bacon was acting, 
gave a looſe to her tongue, and railed at him with a bitterneſs 
natural to women, when they are thwarted in any favourite pur- 
ſuit of intereſt or paſſion. Having thus, to prevent a diſtant 
and uncertain danger, involved himſelf in one that was real and 
immediate, Bacon made no ſcruple to change ſides at once: To 
go directly againſt his former opinion; and to offer unaſked his 
intereſt in the young Lady's mother for promoting the match, 
which he had juſt been labouring to diſappoint. On ſuch trivial 
accidents do the fortunes of Miniſters depend: And to ſuch 
mean arts is ambition often obliged to ſtoop, Nor even thus 


did 
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did he preſently regain his credit with Buckingham. The fa. 
mily continued to load him with reproaches: And he remained 
long in that diſagreeable ſituation 1n which an aſpiring man 
. mult be, when he finds that his power and dignity are at the 

mercy of a King's minion, young, and giddy with his elevation, 
and who thinks himſelf offended. They were, however, recon. 
ciled at laſt ; and their friendſhip, if obſequiouſneſs in one to 
all the humours of the other deſerves the name of friendſhip, 
continued without interruption for ſome years (p ). 

Towards the latter end of the year 1617, Sir Francis Bacon 
appeared to be in ſome danger of loſing his life, from the paſſion 
of an angry man againſt whom he had made a decree in Chan- 
cery. This was Gervaſe Lord Clifton, who publicly declared, 
that he was very ſorry he had not ſtabbed the Lord Keeper in his 
chair, at the time he pronounced the decree, He was for this 
offence committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London : And 
the affair made the more noiſe, becauſe, but the year before, Sir 
John Tyndal, a maſter in Chancery, had been actually ſhot by 
one Mr. Bertram, a man of conſiderable fortune and fair charac- 
ter; and this only for making a report againſt him, which ap- 
peared perfectly agreeable to juſtice. But the Lord Clifton put 
an end to his life by his own hands in October, 1618 (4), 

In the beginning of the year 1619, Sir Francis . was 
made Lord High Chancellor of England, and ſhortly after cre- 
ated Baron of Verulam ; and the year following he was raiſed to 
the dignity of Viſcount St. Alban's in the county of Hertford, 
It is well obſerved by Mr. Mallet, that ſuch events in his life as 
theſe may be paſſed over ſlightly. He was ſo great a man, that ex- 
ternal honours could add no luſtre to his name. Indeed, had 
they been the immediate reward of thoſe nobler ſervices which 
he had done, and was ſtill mediating to do his country, they 
might deſerve more particular notice, for the ſake of him who 
beſtowed them. 

Neither the weight and variety of public, buſineſs, nor the 

mps of a Court, could divert the attention of Bacon from the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy. Thoſe were his avocations and encum- 
brances: This was his beloved employment, and almoſt the only 
pleaſure in which he indulged his freer and better hours. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1620, he publiſhed his Nowam Organum Scientiarum, 
as a ſecond part to his grand Inſtauration of the Sciences: A 
work that for twelve years together he had been 1 
altering, and poliſhing, till he had laboured the whole into a ſe- 
ries of Aphoriſms, as it now appears. Of all his writings this 


ſeems to have undergone the ſtricteſt reviſion (7), and to be 5 
niſhe 


(p) Mallet, P. 87-89. had ſeen twelve copies of this work 
(4 ) Biograph. Britan. See alſo reviſed, altered, and corrected year 
Stephens's Letters, Memoirs, &c. P. by vear, before it was reduced into 
79. 80. the form into which it was publiſhed. 


( Dr. Rawley aſſures us, that he 


niſhed with the ſevereſt judgment. Indeed, the form into which 


it is caſt admits of nothing foreign, of nothing merely ornamen- 
tal, The lights and embelliſhments of imagination, the grace 
and harmony of ſtile, are rejected here, as beauties either ſuper- 
fluous, or of an inferior nature. The author has beſides made 
uſe of ſeveral terms in a new and peculiar ſenſe, which may have 
diſcouraged ſome readers, as it has made others imagine them 
equally unintelligible with the horrors of a vacuum, the quid- 
dities, and ſubſtantial forms of the Philoſophy which he at- 
tempted to diſcredit: And, therefore, of all his writings it has 
been the leaſt read, or underſtood (s). It was intended as a 
more uſeful, a more extenſive Logic, than the world had yet 
been acquainted with. An art not converſant about ſyllogiſms, 
and modes of argumentation, that may be ſerviceable ſometimes 
in arranging truths already known, or in detecting fallacies that 
lie concealed among our own reaſonings and thoſe of other men: 
But an art inventive of arts ; productive of new diſcoveries, real 
and important, and of general uſe to human life. This he pro- 
poſed, by turning our attention from notions to things ; — 
thoſe ſubtle and frivolous ſpeculations that dazzle, not enlighten, 
the underſtanding, to a ſober and ſenſible inveſtigation of the 
laws and powers of nature, in a way becoming Philoſophers who 
make truth and information the ſole aim of their inquiries. In 
order to this, his firſt endeay- ur was to weed out of the mind 
ſach errors as naturally grow in it, or have been planted there 
by education, and cheriſhed by the influence of men, whoſe 
writings had long claimed a right of preſcription to rule and 
miſlead mankind. To a mind thus prepared for inſtruction, he 
propoſes the ſecond and ſcientifical part of his ſcheme, the true 
method of interpreting nature, by fact and obſervation ; by 
found and genuine Induction, widely differing from that puerile 
art, which till then had ſolely prevailed in Philoſophy. His re- 
quires a ſufficient, an accurate collection of inſtances, gathered 
with ſagacity, and recorded with impartial plainneſs, on both 
ſides of the queſtion : From which, after viewing them in all 
poſſible lights, to be ſure that no contradictory inſtances can be 

| brought, 


(2) Voltaire, in his Letters con- © led to it, He had deſpiſed in his 
cerning the Engliſh nation, ſays, © younger years the thing called Phi- 
© That the moſt ſingular and the beſt . loſophy in the Univerſities, and did 
of all Lord Bacon's pieces, is that * all that lay in his power to prevent 
„ which is moſt uſeleſs and leaſt read, © thoſe ſocicties of men, inſtituted to 
„I mean his Nowum Scientiarum Orga- * improve human reaſon, from de- 
% zum. This is the ſcaffold with „ praving it by their quiddities, their 
„which the new Philoſophy was * horrors of vacuum, their ſubſtan- 
« raiſed, and when the Edifice was * tial forms, and all thoſe impertinent 
e built, part of it at leaſt, the ſcaffold * terms, which not only 1g2orance 
* was no longer of ſervice, The *© had rendered venerable, but which. 
“Lord Bacon was not yet acquainted © bad been made ſacred by their be. 
«© with nature, but then he knew, and * ing ridiculouſly bleaded with ta- 
pointed out, the ſeveral paths which * ligion,” 
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brought, ſome portion of uſeful truth, leading on to further dic. 
coveries, may be at laſt fairly deduced. In this way, experi- 
ments and reaſonings grow up together, to ſupport and illuſtrate 
each other mutually, in every part of ſcience (2). 

On the 12th of October, 1620, Lord Bacon ſent a copy of his 
Nowum Organum Scientiarum to the King, who thereupon wrote 
the following letter to his Lordſhip with his own hand, 


« To the Lord Chancellor. 


cc My very good Lord, 
4% J have received your letter, and your book, than the which 


% you could not have ſent a more acceptable preſent unto me, 
« How thankful I am for it, cannot better be expreſſed by me, 
e than by a firm reſolution I have taken; firſt to read it through, 
« with care and attention, though I ſhould ſteal ſome hours from 
« my fleep ; having otherwiſe as little ſpare time to read it, as 
« you had to write it: And then to uſe the liberty of a true 
4 friend, in not ſparing to aſk you the queſtion, in any point, 
«© whereof I ſhall ſtand in doubt: As, on the other part, I will 
&« willingly give a due commendation to ſuch places, as in my 
„ opinion ſhall deſerve it. In the mean time, I can with com- 
« fort aſſure you, that you could not have made choice of a 
s ſubject more befitting your place, and your univerſal and 
% methodical knowledge: And in the general, I have already 
« obſerved, that you jump with me, in ES the mid-way be- 
« tween the two extremes; as alſo in ſome particulars, I have 
« found that you agree fully with my opinion. And ſo pray- 
© ing God to give your work as good ſucceſs as your heart can 
« with, and your labours deſerve, I bid you heartily farewell. 
« OR. 16, 1720, JAMES R.“ 


Lord Bacon alſo ſent three copies of this work to Sir Henry 
Wotton ; and how much that eminent man valued the preſent, 
we may learn from his own words in a letter to Bacon. Your 
„ Lordſhip (ſays he) hath done a great and everliving benefit 
* to all the children of nature, and to nature herſelf in her ut- 
« termoſt extent of latitude : Who, never before, had ſo noble, 
* nor ſo true an interpreter, or (as I am readier to ſtyle your 
* Lordſhip) never ſo inward a ſecretary of her cabinet, But of 
your work, which came but this week to my hands, I ſhall 
«* find occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter; having yet read only 
« the firſt book thereof, and a few aphoriſms of the ſecond. For 
it is not a banquet that men may fuperkcially taſte, and put 
6 up the reſt in their pockets ; but, in truth, a ſolid feaſt, which 
« requireth due maſtication. Therefore, when I have once, my- 
« ſelf, peruſed the whole, I determine to have it read, piece by 
« piece, at certain hours, in my domeſtic college, as an ancient 
% author: For I have learned thus much by it already, that we 
* areextremely miſtaken'in the computation of antiquity, by 

« jearching 
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ec ſearching it backwards ; becauſe, indeed, the firſt times were 
« the youngeſt; eſpecially in points of natural diſcovery and 
« experience ().“ 

But whilſt the Lord Bacon was thus acquiring the higheſt repu- 
tation as a Philoſopher, and exciting the univerſal] admiration 
of the learned, he was about to ſuffer a melancholy reverſe of 
fortune, and to become the object of public diſgrace and puniſh 
ment. In the Parliament which was aſſembled in January, 1621, 
an inquiry was made into ſeveral national grievances: And, 
amongſt other things, a committee was appointed by the Houſe of 
Commons, to enquire into the abuſes of the Courts of Juſtice. It does 
not appear that this was ſet on foot with any particular view to Ba- 
con: However, in the courſe of theſe inquiries, on the 14th and 
15th of March, he was accuſed for taking of bribes, in cauſes 
which had depended before him as Chancellor; of which 161or- 
mation was given to the Marquis of Buckingham, by letters of 
the ſame date, from Mr. Secretary Calvert and Sir Lionel Cran- 
field, both Members of the Houte of Commons. Several other 
Members, gentlemen of reputation, and of the law, ſpoke in 
his Lordſhip's behalf; as did Sir Edward Sackville, who was his 
great friend: And when Sir Robert Phillips, the chairman cf 
the committee, made his report, he made it with great tender- 
neſs, becauſe, he ſaid, ** it concerned the Honour of a Great 
Man, ſo endued with all parts, both of art and nature, that 
* hewould ſay no more of him, being not able toſay enough(=o).”? 
At a conference, on the 19th of the ſame month, between cer- 
tain Members of both houſes, the Lords agreed to take this af- 
fair into their ſpeedy conſideration. As ſoon as the matter was 
become the ſubject of public talk, more accuſations againſt him 
were brought, and an impeachment or charge, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral articles, preferred to the Lords againſt him. On the day 
this complaint was made to the Houſe of Lords, the Marquis of 
Buckingham preſented a letter from the Lord Chancellor, who 
was then ſick, wherein he defired four things of their Lordſhips. 
* Firſt, that they would maintain him in their good opinion till 
his cauſe were heard. Secondly, that they would give him a 
convenient time, as well in regard of his ill ſtate of health, as 
of the importance of the charge, to make his defence. Third- 
* ly, that they would allow him to except againſt the credit of 
* the witneſſes againſt him, to croſs examine them, and to pro- 
* duce evidence in his own defence. And fourthly, that in 
* caſe there came any more petitions of the like nature, that 
„their Lordſhips would not take any prejudice at their num- 
* ber, conſidering that they were againſt a Judge, that mage 
* two thouſand orders and decrees in a year.” 


Vor. IV. z. T But 


() Tenniſon's Baconiana, P. go, : 
31. See alſo Stephens's Letters, Me- (zwi) Stephens's Account of the Life 
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But Lord Bacon ſoon relinguiſhed his deſign of entering inte 
a long and formal defence of himſelf. On the contrary, he 
throwed himſelf on the mercy of the houſe, by an humble ſub. 
miſſion, which he drew up in writing, and prevailed upon the 
then Prince of Wales, afterwards King Charles I. to preſent to 
the Houſe of Peers ; which he did on the 24th of April, when 
this matter came again under their Lordſhip's conſideration. But 
the Lords were not ſatisfied with his letter of general confeſſion, 
though he renounced in it all juſtification of himſelf, and ſued 
for no other favour, ** but that his|penitent ſubmiſſion might be 
« his ſentence, and the lois of the Seals his puniſhment.” He 
was obliged to put in a particular anſwer to every point of his 
accuſation : which he did on the firlt of May, 1621 ; acknow- 
ledging, in the moſt explicit words, the corruption charged on 
him in twenty-eight ſeveral articles, and throwing his cauſe en- 
tirely on the compaſſion of his Judges. 

On the ſecond of May, his Lordſhip reigned the Great Seal; 
and the following day, the Lords, by the mouth of the Lord 
Chief Juſtice, their Speaker pro tomperr, pronounced the fol- 
lowing ſentence. ** Ihat the Viſcount St, Alban's, Lord Chan- 
«« cellor of England, ſhall undergo a fine or ranſom of forty 
« theuſand pounds; that he ſhall be impriſoned in the Tower, 
« during the King's pleaſure; that he ſhould for ever be inca- 
«*« pable of any oface, place, or employment in the ſtate or com- 
4% mon-wealth: and that he ſhall never fit in Parliament, or 
„come within the verge of the Court.” Thus he loſt the great 
privilege of his Peerage ; a ſeverity unuſual, except in caſes of 
treaſon and attainder. 

The laſt article of his charge furniſhes matter for much reflec- 
tion. It alledges, “that he had given way to great exactions 
4% in his ſervants, both in reſpect of private ſeals, and other- 
& wiſe for ſcaling 1njun&ions.” This indulgence to his do- 
meſtics, which was certainly extreme, has been generally, and 
as it ſeems truly, reckoned the principal cauſe ot thoſe irregu- 
larities that Grew on his difgrace, Liberal in his own temper, 
or rather profuſe beyond the condition of a man who means to 
preſerve his integrity, he allowed his family in every kind of 
extravagance { x) ; And as many of his retinue were young, 
diſſipated, and giddy in the purſuit cf pleaſure, they ſquander- 
ed away without meaſure, where they were indulged without 
controul (%). Whether he did not diſcover this error till it was 

too 


(x) A gentleman once exprefiing { y One day, during his trial, as 


\. 
ys 


ſome dilapprobaman of his itberality he was paſſing through a rogm where 
to his retinue, Lord Bacon ſaid to him, feycral of lis domeſlics were fitting 3 
& Sir, Iam allofa piece; if the head upon their geiting up to ſalute him, 
& be liſted up, the inicrior parts of 4 Sit down, my matters, he cricd; 
the body muit Le ſo too.“ Tenni- yaur riſc hath beca my fall.” 

lon's Eaconlana, P. 59. 
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too late, or whether a ſoul like his, loſt in the greatneſs and im- 
menſity of its own views, could not attend to that detail of lit- 
tle and diſagreeable particulars which yet oeconomy requires 
however that was, to ſupport his ordinary train of living, he fell 
into corruption himſelf, and connived at it in his-dependants(z). 
Thus we behold him a memorable example of all that is great 
and exalted, of all that is little and low, in man. Such incon- 
ſiſtencies in human nature ought to alarm and caution even thoſe 
who are moſt confirmed in an habit of virtue (a). 

Ruſhworth ſays of Bacon, that this learned Peer, eminent 
over the Chriſtian world for his many writings extant in print, 
was known to be no admirer of money, yet had the unhappineſs 
to be defiled therewith : He treaſured up nothing, either for 
himſelf or his family, for he both lived and died in debt; he was 
over-indulgent to his ſervants, and connived at their takings, 
and their ways betrayed him to that error; they were profule and 
expenſive, and had at command whatever he was maſter of. 'The 
gifts taken were, for the moſt part, for interlocutory orders; his 

ecrees were generally made with ſo much equity, that though - 
gifts rendered him ſuſpected for injuſtice, yet never any decree 
made by him was reverſed as unjuſt, as it hath been obſerved by 
ſome knowing in our laws (6).” : : 

Mr. Guthrie obſerves, that Bacon was generous, eaſy, good 
natured, and naturally juſt ; but he had the misfortune to be be- 
ſet by domeſtic harpies, who, in a manner, farmed out his office, 
and he had given way to intolerable impoſitions upon the ſub- 
jet amongſt the maſters in Chancery.»-——Even in the charges 
againſt him, brought by the Houſe of Commons, it appears as 
it ſome of the preſents, that had been made to influence his juſ- 
tice, had neither come into his own pocket, nor-been made with 
his knowledge, For ſome decrees had been given againſt the 
corrupters, and reſentment for this had brought them to accuſe 
him in the committee of the Commons (c).“ 

Aſter a ſhort confinement in the Tower, his Lordſhip was ſet 
at liberty ; and ſoon after he applied to the King and Marquis 
of Buckingham for acceſs to his Majeſty, which he obtained ; but 
being by his ſentence reſtrained from coming within the verge 
of the Court, the King diſpenſed with the ſame for ſome time, 
to the end that he might take care of his health, and the pay- 
ment of his debts. And upon the prorogation of the Parliament 
in ſome heat, the King was pleaſed to conſult with his Lord- 


lhip, in what manner he' ſhould proceed in the reformation — 
1 tne 


{z) The author of Lord Bacon's the ſame mould, he received it with 
zrucle in the Biographia Britannica as little conſideration.” 
ovlerves, that „ it was peculiar to this ( a) Mallet, P. 116, 111. 
at man to have nothing narrow and ( b ) Hiſtorical Collections, Vol. I. 
lelliſn in his compoſition; he gave Edit. 1682. P. 31. 
wWAy without concern whatever he ( Hit. of Engiand, Vol. III. P. 
poulled, and, believing other men of 757. 
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the Courts of Juſtice, and the other grievances which the Com. 
mons had been enquiring into: Upon which he drew up a me- 
morial on the ſubject, which is printed among his works. The 
King afterwards permitted him, by a licence dated the 13th of 
September, 1621, to ſtay at Sir John Vaughan's houſe at Parſon's 
Green, and at London, for ſix weeks; and he then retired, by 
the King's command, to his own houſe at Gorhambury (4). It 
was probably at this time that the incident happened, which is 


related by Dr. Goodman. 


Prince Charles, we are told, coming 


to London, ſaw at a diſtance a coach followed by a conſiderable 
number of people on horſeback, and, upon enquiry, was inform- 
ed it was the Lord St. Alban's attended by his friends ; on which 
his Highneſs ſaid with a ſmile, Well! do what we can, this 
% man ſcorns to go out like a ſnuff (e).“ 

Lord Bacon had hitherto been immerſed in the hurry and buſ- 
tle of public buſineſs; but he now entered into a more pleaſing, 


though a leſs conſpicuous, ſituation. 


Being freed from the ſer- 


vitude of a Court; from an intolerable attendance there, on the 
vices and follies of men every way his inferiors; he was now in 
a condition to purſue the native bent of his genius; to live to 
himſelf, and for the advantage, not of one age, or one people 
only, but of all mankind, — 
was thus withdrawn from the glare of a public ſtation, into the 
ſhade of retirement and ſtudious leiſure, he often lamented, that 
ambition and falſe glory had ſo long diverted him from the no- 
bleſt, as well as the moſt uſeful employments of a reaſonable be- 
ing : Mortifed, nodoubt, into theſe ſentiments, by a ſevere con- 
viction in his cn perſon, of the inſtability and emptineſs of all 
human grandeur (J). 
Whatever may have been advanced by ſome writers, of Lord 
Bacon's melancholy and dejection, it appears evidently that his 
ſpirit was unbroken by his advanced age, and unſubdued by his 
An incident to this purpoſe is related by Dr. Raw- 


misſortunes. 
ley. One d 


ſome of the experiments in his Sylwa. 


A 


75 


all times to come. 


And when he 


his Lordſhip was dictating to that gentleman 
The ſame day he had 


ſent a friend to Court, to receive for him a final anſwer, con- 
cerning the effect of a grant which had been made him by King 
James. He had hitherto only hope of it, and hope deferred; 
and he was deſirous to know the event of the matter, and to be 
But his friend returning, told 


freed from ſuſpence about it. 


nim plainly, that he muſt thenceforth deſpair of that grant, how 
much ſoever his fortunes needed it. B it ſo,” ſaid his Lord» 
ſhip; and then he diſmiſſed his friend very chearfully, after 
thanking him for his ſervice. His friend being gone, he came di- 
rectly to Dr. Rawley, and {aid to him, Well! Sir! Yon buſi- 
„ neſs won't go on; let us therefore goon with this; for this is 


(4) Stephens's Account of the Life 


e! the Lord Yacon, P. 24, 


(e) Aulicus Coguinariz, P. 174. 
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« jn our power.” And then he immediately dictated to him 
afreſh, for ſome hours, without the leaſt heſitation of ſpeech, or 
diſcernible interruption of thought (g). 

But the beſt evidence that Lord Bacon's mind was not en- 
feebled by his adverſity, is the ſpirit and vigour which appear 
in thoſe admirable works of his which were written after his 
fall. And in a letter to Dr. Andrews, Biſhop of Wincheſter, on 
the ſubje& of his misfortunes, and his employment after his re- 
tirement, he expreſſes himſelf thus: 


« My Lord, 


% Amongſt conſolations, it is not the leaſt to repreſent to a 
« man's ſelf, like examples of calamity in others ; for exam- 
« ples give a quicker impreſſion than arguments: And beſides, 
« they certify us, that which the Scripture alſo tendereth for ſa- 
« tisfaction, that no new thing is happened unto us. This they do 
e the better, by how much the examples are liker in circum- 
« ſtance to our own caſe ; and more eſpecially, if they fall up- 
*« on perſons, that are greater and worthier than ourſelves. For 
« as it ſavoureth of vanity, to match ourſelves highly in our 
« own conceit ; ſo on the other ſide, it is a good ſound conclu- 
« ſion, that if our betters have ſuſtained the like events, we 
have the leſs cauſe to be grieved. 

„In this kind of conſolation, 1 have not been wanting to 
« myſelf ; though as a Chriſtian I have taſted (through GOD's 
„ great goodneſs) of higher remedies, Having theretore, thro? 
« the variety of my reading, ſet before me many examples, both 
« of antient and of later times; my thoughts, I confeſs, have 
« chiefly ſtayed upon three particulars, as the moſt eminent, 
« and the moſt reſembling to my caſe, All three perſons that 
© had held chief place of authority in their countries. All 
« three ruined, not by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by 
& juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents and criminals, All three 
% famous writers; in ſo much as the remembrance of their ca- 
« lamity, is now as to poſterity, but as a little picture of night- 
« work, remaining amongſt the fair and excellent tables of their 
« acts and works. And all three (if that were any thing to the 
* matter) fit examples to quench any man's ambition of rifing 
again, for that they were every one of them reſtored with 
great glory; but to their further ruin and deſtruction, ending 
in a violent death. The men were Demoſthenes, Cicero, and 
« Seneca ; perions that I durit not claim affinity with, except 
* the ſimilitude of our fortunes had contracted it. When I had 
* caſt mine eyes upon theſe examples, I was carried on farther 
to obſerve how they did bear their fortunes, and principally 
how they did employ their times, being baniſhed, and diſabled 

« from 
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from public buſineſs ; to the end that I might learn by them, 
„ and that they might be as well my counſellors, as my comfor- 
* ters, Whereupon I happened to note, how diverlly their for- 
* tunes wrought upon them, eſpecially in that point at which 
did moſt aim, which was the employing of their times and 
*« pens. In Cicero, I ſaw, that during his baniſhment (which 
4 was almoſt two years) he was fo ſoftened and dejected, as he 
* wrote nothing but a few womaniſh epiſtles. And yet, in 
* mine opinion, he had leaſt reaſon of the three to be diſcou- 
© raped ; for that, although it was judged, and judged by the 
* higheſt kind of judgment, in form of a ſtatute or law, that 
© he ſhould be baniſhed, and his whole eſtate confiſcated and 
© ſeized, and his touſcs pulled down; and that it ſhould be 
* highly penal for auy man to propound his repeal : Yet his 
* c:{c, even then, had no great blot of ignominy, but it was 
* thought but a tempeſt of the time which overthrew him. De- 


„ yioſthenes, contrariwiſe, though his caſe was foul, being con- 


& demndd for bribery, and not ſimple bribery, but bribery in 
* the nature of treaſon and diſloyalty; yet, nevertheleſs, he 
* took ſo little knowledge of his fortune, as during his baniſh- 
e ment, he did much buſy himſelf, and intermeddle with mat- 
© ters of ſtate z and took upon him to counſel the ſtate (as if 
he had been ſtill at the helm) by letters, as appears by ſome 
« epiſtles of his, which are yet extant. Seneca indeed, who 
* was condemned for many corruptions and crimes, and ba- 
* niſhed into a ſolitary iſland, kept a mean: And though his 
pen did not freeze, yet heabſtained from intruding into mat- 
ee ters of buſineſs ; but ſpent his time in writing books of excel- 
*© lent argument and uſe for all ages, though he might have 
* mace better choice ſometimes of his dedications. 

« Theſe examples confirmed me much in a reſolution (where. 
x unto I was otherwiſe inclined) to ſpend my time wholly in 
*© writing, and to put forth that poor talent or half talent, or 
© what it is that GOD hath given me, not as heretofore, to par- 
* ticular exchangers, but to banks or mounts of perpetuity, 
« which will not break ().“ : 

The firſt conſiderable work which Lord Bacon engaged in, af- 
ter his retirement, was the Hiſtory of Henry VII. which he un- 
der took at the deſire of King James, and publiſhed in the year 
3622. This performance has been highly and deſervedly ap- 

lauded. The chief defect in it is, that the character of King 
Heavy is repreſented in a much more favourable light than that 
Prince deſerved. ; 

He alſo methodized and enriched ſome of his former pieces 
ard compoſed ſeveral new ones, no leſs conſiderable for the great- 
neſs and variety of the arguments he treated, than for his man- 

ner 
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ner of treating them. Nor are they works of mere erudition 
and labour; but original efforts of genius and reflection, on 
ſubjects either new, or handled in a manner that makes them 
ſo. His notions he drew from his own fund: And they were ſo- 
lid, comprehenſive, and ſyſtematical; the diſpoſition of his 
whole plan throwing light and grace on all the particular parts. 
Indeed, nothing can give us a more exalted idea of the fruitful- 
neſs and vigour of Bacon's genius, than the number and nature” 
of thoſe writings compoſed by him after his fall. Under the diſ- 
couragement of a public cenſure, broken both in his health, and 
in his fortunes, he enjoyed his retirement not above five years : 
A little portion of time! yet he found means to croud into it, 
what might have been the whole buſineſs, and the glory too, of 
a long and fortunate life ( z ). 

The fine which Lord Bacon had been ſentenced to pay by the 
Parliament, was remitted by King James, ſoon after his diſcharge 
from the lower. About three years after this, he petitioned 
his Majeſty for a total remiſſion of his cenſure; “ to the end 
« that this blot of ignominy might be removed from him, and 
« from his memory with poiterity.” The King hereupon grant- 
ed a full and entire pardon of his whole ſentence. Potterity 
likewiſe, to which he appealed, has ſeemed unwilling to remem- 
ber that he ever offended : And thoſe who record bis failings, 
like thoſe who have made obſervations on the {pots in the ſun, 
neither pretend to diminiſh his real brightneſs in himſelf, nor de- 
ny his univerſal influence on the world of learning (4). 

Lord Bacon's poverty in the latter part of his life, has been 
much inſiſted on by ſeveral writers; and it has been aſſerted, 
that he languiſhed out a ſolitary being in obſcurity and indi- 
gence. But the matter appears to have been exaggerated. He 
certainly did not enjoy affluence, or entire eaſe ot fortune; bur 
his ordinary income mult have placed him above ſordid want aud 
anxiety, Dr. Rawley, who lived long in his family, arms that 
the King had given him, out of the Broad Seal and Alienation 
Office, to the value of eighteen hundred pounds a year; which, 
with his own lands amounting to a third part more, he retained 
to his death. But then, he had treaſured up nothing in his 
proſperous condition againſt the day of adverinty ; And his pen- 
ſion was not only precarious, but ill paid, by a King, who, in- 
ſtead of huſbanding his revenues for great or good purpoſes, was 
daily laviſhing them away, in fruitleſs negociations, or on the 
leaſt deſerving of his ſubjects. Add to theſe things, that Lord 
Bacon lay all this time under the incumbrance ct a vaſt debt: 
And that he had doubtleſs expended very conſiderable ſums in 
procuring or making experiments, Such were the cauſes of chat 
diſtreſs, and thoſe difficulties, into which he was often plunged. 
2 hat 
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That they were many and great, we can entertain no doubt (7). 
It is but too ſtrongly confirmed to us by ſome unuſual expreſſions 
in his letters to King James; where we find him pouring out 
his heart in complaints and ſupplications of ſuch a ſtrain, as 
every one who reveres his memory muſt wiſh he had never ut- 
tered (n). 

King James I. died in 1625, after an inglorious reign of three 
and twenty years. And Lord Bacon ſurvived him ſomewhat 
more than a year. This great man, after having been for ſome 
time infirm and declining, at laſt owed his death to an exceſs not 
unbecoming a Philoſopher; in purſuing, with more application 
than his ſtrength could bear, certain experiments touching the 
conſervation of bodies. He was ſo ſuddenly ſtruck in his head 
and ſtomach, that he found himſelf obliged to retire into the 
Earl of Arundel's houſe at Highgate, near which he then hap. 
pened to be. There he ſickened of a fever, attended with a de- 
fluxion on his breaſt; and, after a week's illneſs, he expired on 
the gth of April, 1626, in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age. How 
he bore this ind iſpoſition, or what diſcourſes he held at the nearer 
approaches of death, no account 1s to be found. 'There remains 
only a letter, the laſt he ever wrote, addreſſed to that Nobleman 
under whoſe roof he died: In which he compares himſelf to a 
celebrated Philoſopher of antiquity, Pliny the elder ; who loſt 
His life by enquiring, with too dangerous a curioſity, into the 
firſt great eruption of Veſuvius (2). He was buried privately 
in St. Michael's church, near St. Alban's. The ſpot that con- 
tains his remains lay obſcure and undiſtinguiſhed, till the grati- 
tude of Sir Thomas Meautys, a private man, who had been for- 
merly his ſervant, erected a monument to his name and memo- 
ry. In another country, in a better age, (ſays Mr. Mallet) his 
monument would have ſtood a public proof in what veneration 
the whole ſociety held a citizen, whoſe genius did them honour, 
and whoſe writings will inſtruct their lateſt poſterity, 

Lord Bacon was, as to his perſon, of a middling ſtature ; his 
forehead ſpacious and open, carly impreſſed with the marks of 
age; his eye lively and penetrating ; and his whole appearance 
venerably pleaſing: So that the beholder was inſenſibly drawn 


o 
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(7) © It 4s true, though it be known 
to few perſons, that when the Duke of 
Buckingham was ſent into Spain, the 
Lord St. Albaa's ailairs wereat ſo low 
an ebb, that upon the death of Mr, 
Murray, he ſolicited the King, by Se- 
cretary Conway, to be made Provoſt 
of Eton College; where indeed he 
would have enjoyed a pltaſaut rctreat, 
in the ſociety of learred men. To 
which be Secretary aniwercd, by a 
leiter ef the 21ſt of March, 1623, chat 
the King could not value his Lord» 


ſhip ſo little, or conceive that he li- 
mited his deſires fo low; in which 
however he ſhould have been grati- 
hed, had not the King been engaged 
by the Lord Marquis, tor Sir Walham 
Becker, his agent in France. The 
_ however was ſoon after obtained 

y Sir Henry Wotton.” ---Stephens's 
Account of the Life of the Lord Ba- 
con, P 26. 

( m ) Mallet, P. 120, 121. 

(n ) Mallet, P. 12g, 124. 
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to love, before he knew how much reaſon there was to admire 
him. His great and extraordinary ablities undoubtedly render- 
ed him one of the greateſt ornaments of his age and country ; 
and as a Philoſopher, he is juſtly entitled to our higheſt admira- 
tion, though as a man he had many faults. His behaviour with 
reſpect to the Earl of Eſſex was extremely cenſureable, as well 
as the corruption for which he was condemned in Parliament; 
but the greateſt blemiſh in his character, appears to have been 
his readineſs to concur in, and to ſupport, with the moſt- ſervile 
adulation, the arbitary meaſures of James and his Miniſters, 
contrary to the true intereſt of his country, and his own better 
judgment. 

Mr. Addiſon ſays, that Lord Bacon “ poſſeſſed at once all 
thoſe extraordinary talents, which were divided amongſt the 
greateſt authors o antiquity; he had the ſound, diſtinct, com- 
prehenſive knowledge of Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights, 
graces, and embelliſhments of Cicero; one does not know which 
to admire moſt in his writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, force of 
ſtile, or brightneſs of imagination.” And John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, aſſerts, That all his works are for expreſ- 
ſion as well as thought, the glory of our nation, and of all lat» 
ter ages,” | 

There is one paſſage in Lord Bacon's will which is very re- 
markable. After bequeathing his ſou} and body in the uſual 
form, he adds, My name and memory I leave to foreign na- 
* tions; and to mine own countrymen, after ſome time be paſſed 
« over. (J).“ As to the former, he was, even in his life- 
time, looked upon with admiration by the moſt eminent men 
that France and Italy could then boaſt of: And by ſome of them 
viſited, as one whole talents were an ornament, not only to his 
age, but to human nature itſelf, When the Marquis D' Effiat 
brought into England the Princeſs Henrietta-Maria, wife to 
Charles the Firſt, he paid a viſit to Lord Bacon; who, being 
then ſick in bed, received him with the curtains drawn. You 
„ reſemble the angels, ſaid that Miniſter to him; we hear thoſe 
« beings continually talked of, we believe them ſuperior to 
« — and we never have the conſolation to ſee them (a).“ 
But to this the Lord Bacon replied, ©* That if the charity of 
others compared him to an angel, his own infirmities told 
© him he was a man.” This French Miniſter tranſlated Ba- 
con's Eſſays into French; and contracted ſuch a friendſhip with 
him, that he converſed with him by letters, and defired aad ob- 
tained his picture to carry into France (2). 


Vor. IV. z. 9 Voiture, 


J) So this paſſage is generally „ ritable ſpeeches, and to foreign 
quoted; but in the original will it is “ nations, andthe next ages.“ 
expreſſed ſomewhat ditterently. It () Mallet, P. 136. 
fands thus: „ For my name and ( p Stephens's Account of the Life 


** memory, I lea ve it to mgy's cha- of the Lord Bacon, P. 38, 29, 
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Voiture, in a letter to one of his friends, ſays, © I findeve 
« thing perfectly fine that you have ſent me of Bacon, but do 
«« you not think that Horace, who ſaid, 

% Viſum Britannos beſpitibus feros, 

* would be much aſtoniſhed to hear a barbarian talk in this 
% manner, and to ſee that there is not —_ at this day a 
Roman, who ſpeaks ſo good Latin as this Engliſhman ? And 
* would not Juvenal ſay with greater reaſon than ever, 
6. Nunc totus Grajas neſtra/que habet orbis Athenas ().“ 
| Lord Bacon is ſtiled by Voltaire the“ Father of Experimental 
Philoſophy ;”? and the celebrated Baron Puffendorff ſays, The 
late moſt wiſe Chancellor of England was the chief writer of 
« our age, and who carried as it were the ſtandard that we might 
| «« preſs forward, and make greater diſcoveries in philoſophic 
il «© matters than any of which hitherto our ſchools had rung. So 


« that if in our time any great improvements have been made 
„in Philoſophy, there has not been a little owing to that great 
% man ().“ 

There is the greater propriety in mentioning ſome of the en- 
comiums which have been beſtowed on Bacon by foreign wri- 
ters, becauſe a celebrated modern writer, Mr. Hume, has inſi- 
nuated, that the high opinion which is formed of the merits of 
Bacon, ariſes partly from national partiality. ** That national 
| „ ſpirit, (ſays this hiſterian), which prevails among the Engliſh, 
| ; and which forms their great happineſs, is the cauſe, why they 
1 « accompany all their eminent writers, and Bacon among the 
* reſt, with praiſes and acclamations, which may often appear 
« partial and exceflive.” He alſo ſays, If we conſider the 
variety of talents enjoyed by Bacon; as a public ſpeaker, a 
| „man of buſineſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, 2 
| «« philoſopher ; he is juſtly the object of great admiration, If 
1 «« we conſider him merely as an author and philoſopher, the 
| light, in which we view him at preſent, though very eſtima- 
„ ble, he was yet much inferior to his cotemporary Galileo, 
perhaps even to Kepler ().“ Galileo was undoubtedly an 
illuſtrious man, and Kepler an admirable aſtronomer : But tho“ 
q' we admit their GY in aſtronomy, mechanics, and ſome 

| articular branches of phyfical knowledge, it does by no means 

follow that either of them were greater Philoſophers than Ba- 
con (7). Ihe praiſe of Bacon is founded not upon his ſkill en 
; this 


( 2 ) Vi Oeuvres de Voiture, Edit. further improved the doctrine of Co- 


1650, P. 753. pernicus; diſcovered by teleſoopes, 
* Specimen. Controverſ. Cap. 1, new ſtars in the htavens; wrote Dia- 
Sect. 3. logues concerning the ſyſtem of the 


) Hume's Hiſt. of Great Britain, world, and touching local motion ; 
Vol. I. P. 139, 140, Edit, Edinb. qto. which latter is the key that opencth 
1754 nature. But he deſcended not to the 
(t) Galileo (ſays Dr, Tenniſon) ſeveral claſſes of bodies in nature, 2 


— 
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comprehenſive underſtanding, which rook in almoſt the whole 


extent of univerſal ſcience. 


And he was ſo little indebted to 


the partiality of his 2 that his writings appear, for 


ſome time at leaſt, to have 


n more eſteemed and admired in 


foreign countries than in England (2). 
Mr. Mallet obſerves, that all Bacon's cotemporaries, even 
thoſe who hated the Courtier, ſtand up and bear witneſs toge- 


ther to the ſuperior abilities of the 


iriter and Pleader, of the 


Philoſopher and Companion, In converſation, he could aſſume 


the moſt differing characters, and 
each, with a facility that was perfe 
| U 


the particulars contained in them, 
and their reſpeCtive motions and uſes. 

Neither did he publiſh any thing 
till many years had paſſed, fince Mr. 
Bacon had formed and modelled in 
his thoughts, his larger idea of experi- 
mental knowledge,” Account of 
Lord Bacon's — P. 3, g. 

( « ) The Author of Bacon's article 
in the Biographia Britannica, takes no- 
tice, that the learned Francis Buddeus 
„ applauds the Viſcount St. Alban's 
„ extremely, He ſtiles him a new 
„light in Philoſophy, one who firſt 
united ſpeculation and practice, and 
opened a paſſage to thoſe mighty 
« diſcoveries that have been made 
« fince his time: he indicates alſo the 
« ſeveral parts of his great body of 
« ſcience, which have been com- 
« mented on and explained by the 
« learned Philoſophers of Germany; 
and thereby ſhews, that the memo- 
ry of this admirable man, expand- 
« ed more fragrantly abroad for ma- 
* ny years than here in his native 
country.“ And to this purpole 
Francis Oſborne obſerves, that Bacon 
was „ over-balanced by a greater 
* weight of glory from ſtrangers.” 
When all this is conſidered, how lit- 
tle property or juſtice there appears in 
Mr. Hume's remarks ! 

(w) Ben Johnſon, who was his 
cotemporary, and knew Lord Bacon 
well, in his Diſcoveries ſtiles him a no- 
ble ny who was full of gravity in 
his ſpeaking. 4+ No man(lays he) ever 
* ſpake more neatly, more preltly, 
more weightily, or ſuffered leſs 


y natural ( ww ) ; or the dex- 


ſpeak the language proper to 
a1 
2 terity 


© idleneſs in what he uttered, No 
© member of his ſpeech but conſiſted 
© of his. own graces. His hearers 
« could notcough or look aſide from 
« him without loſs. He commanded 
% where he ſpoke, and had his judges 
« angry and pleaſed at his devotion. 
« No man had their affections more 
te in his power, The fear of every 
© man that heard him was, leſt he 
% ſhould make an end.“ He after- 
« wards obſerves, that his * conceit 
© of Lord Bacon's perſon was never 
« increaſed towards him by his place 
„ or honours, But I have (ſays he) 
« and do reverence him for the greats» 
© neſs, that was only proper to him- 
e ſelf; in that he ſeemed to me ever 
© by his works one of the greateſt 
«© men, and moſt worthy of admiration 

« that had been in many ages.” 
Francis Oſborne ſpeaks of Bacon as 
as the moſt univerſal genius he bad 
ever ſcen, or was cver like to fee had 
he lived ever fo long. He tells us, 
that he was ſo excellent, ſo agreeable 
a ſpeaker, that all who heard him 
were uneaſy if he was interrupted, and 
ſorry when he concluded: but what 
he thought moſt remarkable, was his 
underitanding all ſubjects to the bot- 
tom. Now (ſays he) this general 
© knowledge he had in all things huſ- 
© banded by his wit, and dignified by 
« {> majeſtical a carriage as he was 
„ known to own, itruck ſuch an aw- 
ful reverence in thoſe hequeſtioned, 
<« that they durſt not conceal the moſt 
« intrinſic part of their myſteries 
« from him, for fear ol appearing ig- 
„ norant 


— — 
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terity of the habit concealed every appearance of art : A happy 
verſatility of genius, which all men wiſh to arrive at, and one 
or two, once in an age, are ſeen to poſſeſs. In public, he com- 
manded the attention of his hearers, and had their affections 
wholly in his power. As he accompanied what he ſpoke with 
all the expreſſion and grace of action, his pleadipgs, that are 
now perhaps read without emotion, never failed to awaken in 
his audience the ſeveral paſſions he intended they ſhould feel. 
Lord Bacon 3 ſingle till after forty, and then took to 
wife a daughter of Alderman Barnham of London, with whom 
he received « plentiful fortune, but had by her no children: 
And ſhe outlived him upwards of twenty years. I here was one 
ſingularity in his temperament not eaſily to be accounted for: 
In every eclipſe of the moon, wicether he obſerved it or not, he 
was certainly ſeized with a ſudden” fit of fainting ; which left 
him, without any remaining weakneſs, as foon as the eclipſe 
enced, His Chaplain informs us, ** his diet was rather plenti- 
ful and liberal than reſtrained, In his younger years he was 
much given to the finer and lighter fort of meats : But after- 
wards he preferred the ſtronger, ſuch as the ſhambles afforded ; 
as thoſe which bred the more firm and ſubſtantial juices, and leſs 
diſſipable. He did not neglect that himſelf, which he has in 
his writings ſo much extolled to others, namely, the frequent uſe 
of nitre; of which he took the quantity of about three grains 
in thin warm broth every morning, for thirty years together, 
It appears evidently from Lord Bacon's writings, that he was 
a firm believer of the important truths of natural and revealed 
religion. He oblerves in his Eſſays, that“ a little Philoſophy 
«« inclineth men's mind to Atheiſm ; but depth in Philoſophy 
« bringeth men's minds about to Religion. For while the mind 
of man looketh upon ſecond cauſes ſcattered, it may ſome- 
times 


* 
— 


&« norant or ſaucy, All which ren- from his table.“ He was not the 
« dered him no leſs neceſſary than ad- leaſt over-bearing in diſcourſe, nor 
& mirableat the Council-table, where, apt to engroſs the whole converſation 
&« in reference to impoſitious, mono- to himſelf, or to endeavour to excel 
4% poles, &c. the mcaneſt manufac- others; but took a pleaſure in engay- 
& tures were an uſual argument, and, ing them upon thoſe ſubjects, which 
% as I have heard, did in this baffle they were peculiarly ſkilful in, or lov- 
« the Earl of Middleſex, that was ed to talk upon. He contemned no 
& born and bred acitizen ; yet with- man's obſervations, but would light 
& out any great (if at all) interrupting his torch at every man's candle. His 
« his other ſtudies, as is not hard to opinions and aſſertions were for the 
„ be 1magined, ot a quick apprchen- molt part binding, and not contradic- 
& fon, in which he was admmrable.” ted by any, rather like oracles than 

Dr. Rawley tells us, that his meals diſcourſes ; which may be imputed to 
were reſlections of the car as well as of the well-weighing of his ſentence by 
the ſtomach, like the Nees Attica, or the ſcales of truth and reaſon; and allo 
Banquets of the Deipnoſophiſts; and to the reverence and eſtimation, 
he knew ſome perſons of no mean wherein he was commonly had, that 
parts, who protelled that they made no man would conteſt wi him.“ 
uſe of their note- books when they roſe 
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« times reſt in them, and go no further: But when it beholdeth 
« the chain of them contederate and linked together, it mult 
« needs fly ro Providence and Deity.” 

Several of Lord Bacon's pieces have been already mentioned. 
His writings have been many times printed, ſeparately, and in 
different fornis : But all the treatiſes written by Lord Bacon, and 
contained in the ſeveral Collections of his Works, are too many 
to be here particularly enumerated. None of his writings have 
been more generally read, than his“ Eſſays or Counſels civil 
« and moral; becauſe, as he himſelf expreſſes it, © they come 
« home to men's buſineſs and boſoms.“ But his great and ca- 
pital work is his GRAND InSTAURATION OF THE SCIENCES, 
of which we ſhall give ſome account in the words of Mr. Mal- 
let; who obſerves that this was a work deſigned by Bacon, not 
as a monument to his own fame, but a perpetual legacy to the 
common benefit of others. 

He has divided the whole into fix capital parts. The ex1rsT 

art propoſes a general ſurvey of human knowledge ; and this 
ke executed in that admirable treatiſe, entitled, The Advance- 
ment of Learning.” As he intended to raiſe a new and laſting 
ſtructure of Philoſophy, founded not in arbitrary opinions or 
ſpecious conjectures, but in truth and experience; it was abſo- 
Jutely neceſiary to his deſign, firſt to review accurately the ſtate 
of learning as it then tod, through all its provinces and divi- 
fions. To do this effectually, required, with an uncommon mea- 
ſure of knowledge, a diſcernment not only exquiſite but univer- 
ſal: Ihe whole intellectual world was ſubjected to its examina- 
tion and cenſure. That he might not loſe himſelf on a ſubject 
ſo vaſt, and of ſuch variety; he has, according to the three fa- 
culties of the ſoul, memory, fancy, and underſtanding, ranged 
the numerous train of arts under three great claſſes, Hiſtory, 
Poetry, Philoſophy. Theſe may be conſidered as the principal 
trunks, from which {hoot forth, in prodigious diverſity, the leſ- 
fer parts and branches of Science. Whatever 1s deficient, erro- 
neous, or ſtill wanting in each, he has pointed out at large ; to- 
gether with the propereſt means for amending the defects, for 
recti ying the errors, and for ſupplying the omiſſions in all. Up- 
on the whole, he was not only well acquainted with every thing 
that had been diſcovered in books before his time, and able to 
. — critically on thoſe diſcoveries ; but he alfo ſaw clear- 

y, and at the end of this treatife has marked out in one general 
cart, the ſeveral tracts of ſcience that lay ſtill neglected or un- 
known. And to ſay the truth, ſome of the moit valuable im- 
provements ſince made have grown out of the hints and no- 


tices ſcattered through this work : From which the moderns kave. 


ſelected, each according to his fancy, one or more plants to cul- 
tivate and bring to perfection, 
The deſign of the Nun Organum, which ſtands as the sE- 
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cov part of his [nfauration, and may be reckoned the moſt 
conſiderable, was to raiſe and enlarge the powers of the mind, 
by a more uſeful application of its reaſoning faculty to all the 
different objects that Philoſophy conſiders. In this place, our 
author offers to the world a new and better Logic; calculated 
not to ſupply arguments for controverſy, but arts for the uſe of 
mankind : Not to trumph over an enemy by the ſophiſtry of dif- 

utation, but to ſubdue nature itſelf by experiment and enquiry, 
As it differs from the vulgar Logic in its aim, it varies no leſs 
from that captious art in the form of demonſtrating : For it ge- 
nerally rejects Sy/logi/m, as an inſtrument rather hurtful than 
ſerviceable to the inveſtigation of nature, and uſes in its ſtead a 
ſevere and genuine [n/u&ton. Not the trivial method of the 
ſchools, that, proceeding on a ſimple aud ſuperficial enumera- 
uon, pronounces at once from a few particulars, expoſed to the 
danger of contradictory inſtances: But an indu#ion that exa- 
mines ſcrupulouſly the experiment in queſtion, views it in all 
poſſible lights, and „ n and excludes whatever does not neceſ- 
farily belong to the ſubject ; then, and not till then, concluding 
from the affirmatives left. A croud of inſtances might be 
brought to ſhew how greatly this method of enquiry has proſ- 
—_ in the hands of the moderns; and how fruitful it has 4 
of new diſcoveries, unknown and unimagined by antiquity. But 
we ſhall mention one only that may ſtand in the place of many ; 
the Optics of our immortal Newton : Where, in a variety of ex- 
periments, he has analyzed the nature and properties of light it- 
ſelf, of the molt ſubtile of all bodies, with an accuracy and pre- 
cifion, that could hardly have been expected from examining the 
groſſeſt and moſt palpable. From whence, by the method of In- 
duction, he has raiſed the nobleſt theory that any age or country 
can ſhew. 

It has been the fate of almoſt every conſiderable ſcheme for 
the good of mankind, to be treated at firſt as viſionary, or im- 
practicable, merely for being new. This Lord Bacon foreſaw, 
and endeavoured to obviate, in the THIRD | way of his Inflaura- 
tien; by furniſhing materials himſelf towards a natural and ex- 
perimental Hiſtory : A work which he thought ſo indiſpenſabl 
neceſſary, that without it the united endeavours of all —. 
in all ages, would be inſufficient to rear and perſect the great 
fructure of the ſciences. He was aware too, that even men of freer 
and more extenſive notions, who reliſhed his new Logic, might 
be deterred from reducing it to practice, by the difficulties they 
would meet with in experimenting, according to the rules by him 
preſcribed. He therefore led the way to other enquirers, in his 
Sz/va Sylvarum, or Hiſtory of Nature: Which, however imper- 
tect in mary reſpects, ought to be looked upon as extenſive and 
valuable for that age, when the whole work was to be begun. 


This collection, which did not appear till after his death, 1 
en 
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been generally conſidered as detached from, and independent on 
his general plan: And therefore his deſign in making and re- 
contin theſe experiments has not been duly attended to by the 
reader. They are a common repoſitory or ſtore-houſe of mate- 
rials, not arranged for ornament and ſhow, but thrown looſely 
together for the ſervice of the Philoſopher: Who may from 
thence ſele& ſuch as fit his preſent 1 ; and with them, by 
the aid of that organ or engine before ſpoken of, build up 
ſome part of an axiomatical Philoſophy, which is the crown and 
completion of this ſyſtem. The Phenomena of the Univerſe he 
ranges under three — | divifions ; the Hiſtory of Genera- 
tions, or the Production of all Species, according to the common 
laws of nature ; that of preter-generations, or of births deviat- 
ing from the ſtated rule; and thirdly, the Hiſtory of Nature as 
confined or aſſiſted, changed or tortured by the art of man: 
Which laſt diſcloſes to us a new face of things, and as it were 
another world of appearances. The uſe of ſuch a hiſtory he 
reckons two-fold ; either the knowledge of qualities in them- 
ſelves ; or to ſerve for the firſt matter of a true and uſeful Philo- 
ſophy. With this view only did Bacon make and gather toge- 
ther the miſcellaneous collection of which we are ſpeaking. 
That many particular experiments have been found doubtful or 
falſe, cannot be wondered at: The whole was then a tract of 
ſcience uncultivated and deſart. If ſeveral conſiderable men, 
treading in the path he ſtruck out for them, have gone further 
and ſurveyed it more exactly than he did, yet to him is the honour 
of their diſcoveries in a manner due. It was Columbus alone 
who imagined there might be a new world; and who had the 
noble boldnefs to go in ſearch of it, through an ocean unexplored 
and immenſe. He ſucceeded in the attempt; aud led his fol- 
lowers into a ſpacious continent, rich and fruitful, If ſucceed. 
ing adventurers have penetrated farther than he into its ſeveral re- 
gions, or marked and diſtinguiſhed them with more accuracy ; 
the reſult of theſe diſcoveries has leſs extended their tame, than 
it has raiſed and enlarged his. 

After theſe preparations, nothing ſeemed wanting but to enter 
at once on the lait and moſt exalted kind of Philoſophy : But 
Bacon judged, that, in an affair ſo complicated and importent, 
ſome other things ought to precede, partly for inſtruction, nd 
partly for preſent uſe. He therefore interpoſed a rn AH nd 
FIRTH part: The former of which he named 3ca/: Inte le u, 
or a ſeries of ſteps by which the underitanding might regula ly 
aſcend in its philoſophical reſearches. For this purpoſe, he pro- 
poſed examples of enquiry and inveſtigation, agreeable to his 
own method, in certain ſubjects; ſelecting ſuch eſpecially as are 
of the nobleſt order, and moit widely differing from one another 

that initances of every ſort might not be wanting. Ihe ron Tu 


part 


— og 


== 
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part then was to contain a particular application and illuſtration 
of the ſecond. In this light we chuſe to conſider the fix month. 
ly hiſtories which he propoled to write on fix principal topics in 
natural knowledge : Namely, of winds ; of life and death ; of 
raretaction and condenſation ; of the three chymical principles, 
ſalt, ſulphur, mercury; of bodies heavy and light; of ſympa- 
thy and antipathy. The firſt three, in the order in which they 

are here placed, he proſecuted at ſome length; and in a manner 
that ſhews with what a happy ſagacity he could apply his own 

rules to the interpretation of nature, The wonder is, that other 
enquirers ſince his time have done ſo little towards perfecting the 

two firſt mentioned, things of ſo great concern to human ſocie- 
ty, and to every individual. As to the taree laſt, we have only 

a ſhort introduction to each; death having prevented him from 

writing any thing on the ſubjects themſelves. Such is our con- 
— whoever is capable of planning uſeful and extenſive 
ſchemes dies always too ſoon for mankind, even in the moſt ad- 

vanced age. | 

Of the rieTH part he has left nothing but the title and 
ſcheme. It was indeed to be only a temporary ſtructure, raiſed 
with ſuch materials as he himſelf had either diſcovered, or tried, 
or improved; not according to the due form of genuine induc- 
tion, but by the ſame common uſe of the underſtanding that 
others had employed. And this was to remain no longer than 
till he had raiſed, The sIxöTH aud ſublimeit part of this Grand 
Inſtauration, to which all the preceding are merely ſubſervient: 
A Philoſophy purely axiomatical and ſcientitic ; flowing from 
that juſt, caitigated, genuine manner of enquiry, which the au- 
thor firſt invented and applied. But this he deſpaired of being 
able to accompliſh : And the Learned of all countries from his 
days have been only labouring ſome ſeparate or leiſer parts of 
this amazing edifice, which ages to come may not ſee finiſhed, 
according to the model left them by this one man. 

Such, and fo unlimitted were the views of Bacox for the uni- 
verſal advancement of Science ! the noble aim to which he di- 
rected all his philotophic labours. What Cæſar ſaid, in compli- 
ment to Tully, may with ſtrict juſtice be applied to him: Tnat 
it was more glorious to have extended the limits of human wit, 


than to have enlarged the bounds of the Roman world. That 


Lord Bacon really did ſo, is a truth acknowledged not only by 
the greateſt private names in Europe, but by all the public ſocie- 
ties of its molt civilized nations. France, Italy, Germany, Bri- 
tain, nay even Ruth, have taken him for their leader, and ſub- 
mitted to be governed by his Inſtitution, The empire he has 
erected in the learned world is as univerial as the free ule of rea- 
jon: And one mult continue, till the other is no more ( x ).” 


( x ) Mallet, P. 2368. 
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All Lord Bacon's Works were collected together, and publiſhed 


at London, in 1740, in four volumes, in folio. And a valuable 
and correct edition of them was alſo publiſhed, in 1565, by Dr. 
Birch, in five volumes, quarto. 
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The Life of Sir E DWARD Cok E, 
Lord Chief Juſtice of England. 


2 famous Lawyer was ſon to Robert Coke, Eſq; and 
Was born at his father's ſeat at Mileham, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, in the year 1550, At ten years of 
age, he was ſent to the free-ſchool at Norwich; and 
from thence removed to I'rinity-college in Cambridge. He re- 
mained in the Univerſity about four years, and went from thence 
to Clifford's Inn in London; and the year after, was entered a 
ſtudent of the Inner Temple (y). David Lloyd tells us, that 
the firſt occaſion of his riſe, was his ſtating of the Cook's caſe 
« of the Temple ſo exactly, that all the hoaſe who were puz- 
& zled with it, admired him; and his pleading it ſo, that the 
'«© whole bench took notice of him (z).“ He was called to the bar 


- at fix years ſtanding, which in that age was held very extraordi- 
-naty, | He has himſelf informed us, that the firſt cauſe he moved 
in the King Bench, was in Trinity-term, 1578 ; when he 


Was council for Mr. Edward Denny, vicar of Northlinham, in 


5 county of Norfolk, in an action of /candalum magnatum, 


rought againſt him by Henry Lord Cromwell. This was a re- 
markable cauſe, an account of Which may be found in our Au- 
thor's Reports. nr 
About this time he was appointed Reader of Lyon's Inn, in 
which office he continued three years; and his learned Lectures 
were much reſorted to, and applauded. His reputation increaſ- 
ed very faſt, and he came into great practice: And when he had 
been at the bar about ſeven years, he married Bridget, daughter 


and co-heireſs of John Paſton, Eſq; a lady of one of the beſt 
families in the county of Norfolk, and who brought him thirty 


thouſand pounds. 

After this marriage, by which he became allied to ſome of 
the nobleſt houſes in the kingdom, he began to riſe very faſt. 
The cities of Coventry and Norwich chole him their Recorder ; 
and he was engaged in all the great cauſes in Weſtminſter-Hall. 
He was alſo in high credit with the Lord-Treaſurer Burleigh, 
and was frequently conſulted in the Queen's affairs. His large 

X eſtate, 

{ y ) Biograph. Britag, and New ( z ) State-Worthies, Vol. II. P. 

aud Gen, Biog. Dict. 109. Whit worch', Edit, 
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eſtate, and his great credit in his country as well at Court, re- 
commended him to the freeholders of his county, by whom he 
was choſen Knight of the Shire ; and in the Parliament held in 
the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he was choſen Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, being at that time the Queen's Solicitor, 
which was beſtowed upon him in 1592; and ſoon after he was 
appointed Attorney-General. ; 

Some time after this Mr. Coke loſt his wife, by whom he had 
ten children; but he afterwards paid his addreſſes to another La- 
dy of great fortune and quality. This was the Lady Hatton, 
relict of Sir William Hatton, and ſiſter to Thomas, Lord Bur- 
leigh, afterwards Earl of Exeter. But this new marriage, how- 
ever honourable and advantageous it might appear to be, made 
no addition to Coke's domeſtic felicity ; on the contrary, as he 
and his Lady were frequently on very ill terms with each other, 
it proved a fource of much unhappineſs, Indeed, the very cele- 
bration of their marriage occaſioned no ſmall noiſe and diſquiet, 
by an unlucky accident that attended it. There had been the 
ſame year, which was 1598, ſo much notice taken of irregular 
marriages, that Archbiſhop Whitgift had fignified to the Biſhops 
of his province, that he expected they ſhould be very diligent 
in cauling all ſuch perſons to be med as were puilty of 
any irregularity in the celebration of marriage, in point of 
time, form or place. But whether it was that Mr. Coke looked 
upon his own and the Lady's quality, and their being married 
with the conſent of the family, as ſetting them above ſuch re- 

ſtrictions, or whether he did not advert to them, certain it is, that 

they were married in a private houſe, without either banns or 
licence, Upon which Mr. Coke and his new-married 'Lady, 
Mr. Henry Bothwell, Rector of Okeover in the county of Rut- 
land, Thomas Lord Burleigh, and ſeveral other — Ag were 
proſecuted in the Archbiſhop's Court; but upon their ſubmiſ- 
lion by their proxies, were abſolved from excommunication, and 
the penalties conſequent upon it, becauſe, ſays the record, they 
had offended not out of contumacy, but through ignorance of 
the law in that point (a). 

The affair of moſt importance in which as Attorney-General 
he had a ſhare in the reign of Elizabeth, was the proſecution of 
the Earl of Eſſex, againſt whom he pleaded with great acrimo- 
ny. In May, 1603, he was knighted by King James ; and in 
November the ſame year, he managed the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh at Wincheſter, to which city the term was adjourned on 
account of the plague being at London. But he inveighed 
againſt that great and brave man with a degree of bitterneſs, in- 
ſolence, and cruelty, and with ſo much ſcurrility of language, 
as greatly Itfſened him in the general opinion of the world (8). 

| ir 


| (a) Biograph. Brit. Mallet, that „ the offices of Attorney 
(6) It ws jukly obſerved by N., „ and Solicitor-General have _ 
. 64 rocks 
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Sir Edward Coke, however, ſoon after obtained great credit by 
the ſagacity and vigilance which he diſcovered in unravellin 
all the dark ſcenes of that remarkable inſtance of the bloody an 
vindictive ſpirit of Popery, the Gunpowder Plot ; and by his ad- 
mirable management of the evidence againſt Sir Everard Digby, 
and the reſt of the conſpirators tried at Weſtminſter on the 27th 
of June, 1605, and at the trial of Henry Garnet at Guildhall, 
on the 28th of March following; on both which occaſions he 
gave the moſt convincing proofs of his extenſive capacity, quick 
penetration, and ſolid judgment; ſo that Cecil, Earl of Saliſbu- 
ry, obſerved in his ſpeech upon the laſt trial, “ that the evi- 
% dence had been ſo well diſtributed and opened by the Attor- 
« ney-General, that he had never heard ſuch a * of matter 
« better contracted, nor made more intelligible to the jury.“ 
This appears to have been ſo true, that many now eſteem this 
laſt ſpeech to be Sir Edward Coke's maſter- piece. 


On the 27th of June the ſame year he was appointed Lord 


Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. 


And the motto which he 


gave upon his rings, when he was called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant, in order to qualify him for this promotion, was, Lex est 


tutiſſima caſſis ; 1. e. the law is the ſafeſt helmit. 


When he had 


held this poſt for ſeven years with great reputation, he was, on 
the 25th of October, 1613, made Lord Chief Jultice of the 
King's Bench ; and on the fourth of November, was ſworn of 


his Majeſty's Privy Council, 


Sir Edward Coke's profound {kill in the common law enabled 
him to diſcharge the duties of his important ſtation with emi- 
nent ability. On the bench he was above corruption; and had 


& 2 


6 rocks upon which many aſpiring 
* Lawyers have made ſhipwreck of 
their virtue and human nature. 
Some of thoſe gentlemen have act- 
ed at the bar as if they thought 
« themſelves, by the duty of their 
places, abſolved from all the obli- 
% gations of truth, honour, and de- 
% cency. But their names are upon 
« record, and will be tranſmitted to 
i after-ages with thoſe characters of 
* reproach and abhorrence that are 
due to the worlt fort of marderers; 
& thoſe that murder under the ſang- 
* tion of juſtice.” Lite of Lord Ba- 
con, P. 48. 

It is undoubtedly the buſineſs of an 
Attorney-General to defend the Ag 
prerogative of the King, which is not 
calculated for the benetit of the prince 
only, but for the advantage alſo of thc 
people whom he is appointed to ga— 
vern; but we have had Attorney-Ge- 


this 


nerals in late times, who ſeem on all oc- 
caſions to have thought it their buſineſs 
not only to defend the legal prerogativa 
of the King, but to extend it to the ut- 
moſt, and leave the people as little na- 
tional liberty as poſſible, But ſurely 
thoſe men io, becauic they hold a 
temporary o.fice from the Crown, and 
becauſe they are eager to pay their 
court to the Miniſters for the time be- 
ing, hew ſu much readineſs o de- 
prive their countrymen of thoſe inva- 
luable rights Which their gallant an- 
ceſtors have tranſmitted dowa to them, 
rights purchaſed with ſo much toiland 
blood, and which have rendered Eng- 
land the envy of ſurrounding nations z 
ſurely ſuch men are in the wort ſenſe 
traitors to their country; and what « 
ever their abilities may be, are moſt 
deforvedly the objefts of national ha- 
tred, deteltation, aud coatcmpt, 
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this ſaying frequently in his mouth, that a Judge ſhould neit her 
give nor take a bribe. And though whilſt he held the poſt of 
Attorney-General, he had been too ready to countenance and 
ſupport the deſpotic meaſure of James and his Miniſters, yet now 
he was advanced to the dignity of Lord-Chief- Juſtice, the Court 
found him, in ſeveral inſtances, no friend to arbitrary will and 

leaſure, or to the prerogative, as it was called ; but reſolutely 

nt to maintain the integrity and honour of his poſt. 

In 1614, Mr. Peacham, a Clergyman, was accuſed of inſert- 
ing in a 1 ſeveral 8 accounted treaſonable, for it 
ſeems they reflected on the Miniſtry ; but in a ſermon never 
preached, nor ever intended to be made public. The King, 
who was beyond meaſure jealous on this head, fearing the man 
might either be acquitted on his trial, or not condemned to a 
capital puniſhment, had ordered his Attorney-General Bacon to 


. ſound the Judges beforehand, and gather their opinions, ſecret- 


ly and apart. But the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke abſolutely re- 
fuſed to declare his; looking on this auricular taking of opini- 
ons, for ſo he named it, as not according to the cuſtoms of the 
realm, but new, and of pernicious tendency (c). It was, in- 
deed, directly contrary to his own ſound maxim, That he was 
« a Judge in a Court, and not in a Chamber.“ But notwith- 
ſtanding this, it appears that Mr. Peacham was tried and con- 
victed of high treaſon (4). 

In a cauſe of the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, to whom 
the King had granted a vacant church in commendam, Sir Edward 
Coke alſo behaved with honeſty and firmneſs, and made it evi- 
dent that he knew that a judge ought neither to be flattered nor 
menaced out of his integrity. Serjeant Chiborne, who was 
Council againſt the Biſhop, in arguing the caſe had maintained 
ſeveral poſitions, reckoned prejudicial and derogatory to“ the 
King's ſupreme and imperial power,“ which was affirmed to be 
diſtin from, and of an higher nature, than his ordinary autho- 
rity. Informed of this, James, by his Attorney-General Bacon, 
ordered his Judges to ſtay further proceedings in that buſineſs, 
till they had conſulted with him. Ihe Judges aſſembled, and 
unanimouſly agreed, that they could not obey this order ; that 
the letter they had received was contrary to law ; that, by their 


_ oath and the duty of their places, they were not to delay juſ- 


tice ; that they had therefore proceeded in the cauſe at the time 
fixed: And of this they certified the King in a writing under all 
their hands. Upon this remonſtrance, he wrote them an angry 
letter, and peremptorily commanded them to ſtay all proceed- 
ings, till his return to London. They were then ſummoned be- 
fore the Council, and ſharply reprimanded for ſuffering the po- 
pular Lawyers to queſtion his prerogative ; which was repreſent- 
ed as ſacred and tranſcendent, not to be handled or — in 

vulgar 


{c )Mallct's Life of Lord Bacon, P. 82, 83. (4) Biograph. Britan. 
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vul 3 At laſt raiſing his voice, to frighten them in- 
to ſubmiſſion, he put this queſtion to them ſeverally : “If, at 
« any time, in a caſe depending before the Judges, he conceived 
it to concern him either in profit or pqwer, and thereupon re- 
« quired to conſult with them, and that they ſhould ſtay proceed - 
« 1ngs in the mean time; whether they ought not to ſtay them 
«* accordingly ?” They all, the Chief Juitice only excepted, ac- 
knowledged it their duty to do fo. His anſwer deſerves to be 
for ever remembered: That when ſuch a caſe happened, he 
« would do that which ſhould be fit for a Judge to do ().“ 
About this time Sir Edward Coke having determined a parti- 
cular caſe at common law, the plaintiff, who thought himſelf in- 
jured, would not abide by his diciſion, but applied to Chancery 
for relief: Where the defendant reſuſed to appear, diſclaiming 
the authority of that Court; in which he was ſupported by the 
Chief Juſtice, who threatened the Chancellor with a premunire, 
grounded on a ſtatute made in the 27th year of Edward III. for 
thus invading the limits of his juriſdiction. The King, who 
thought his prerogative (J) ſtruck at anew in this attack on the 
Court of his abſolute power, as Pacon ſtiled it, had the matter 
examined before the-Council, who cenſured the Chief Juſtice 
Coke for what he had done. 
In 1615, Sir Edward was employed in the judicial proceedings 
againſt the murderers of Sir 1 homas Overbury (g ); in which 
affair 


165 


-_ 


great delight in inculcating on his 


60 e) Life of Lord Bacon, P, 84 — 


(f) In a ſpeech of James in the 
Star-chamber on this occaſion, he 
made the following curious obſcrva- 
tion: „The myſtery, (ſays he) ot the 
King's power is not lawtul to be 
« diſputed ; for ſuch a diſpute ſeems 
% to weed into the weakneſs of ſove- 
« reigns, and diminiſhes the myſtical 
** reverence of thoſe that fit on the 
* throne of God.” He afterwards 
gave the Judges the following advice: 
* Keep, ſays he, yourſelves within 
compals, give me my right of pri- 
% vate prerogative; I ſhall acquielce. 
As for the prerogative of the Crown, 
it is not for a lawyer's tongue, nor 
« lawful te be diiputed. It is atheiſm 
to diſpute what God can do, his re- 
* vealed will ought to content us; fo 
* 1t is contempt in a ſubject to dil- 
pute what a King can, or canuot do; 
*' THE LAW 1$ HIS REVEALED 
* wilt,” Guthric's Hilt. of Eng- 
land, Vol. III. P. 714, 715.---Thctc 
edinirable doctrines his Majetty took 


lubjects, 

(g) Sir THOMAS OVERBURY 
was deſcended from an ancient fami- 
ly, and horn in 1581, at Compton- 
Scorfen in Warwickſhire, the feat of 
Giles Palmer, Eſq; whoſe daughter 
was his mother. At the age of four- 
teen, he was entered a gentlemau- 
commoner of Queen's College in Ox- 
ford, where he applied himſelf dili- 
gently to his ſtudies; and having ac- 
quired a competent ſtock of Logic and 
Philoſophy, had a Batchelor of Arts 
degree conferred on him in Novem- 
ber, 1398. He afterwards went to 
the Middle Temple in London, his 
father deſigning him for his own pro- 
feſhon, the law ; but his genius lead- 
ing him to polite literature, and the 
ſplendor and elegancy of a Court pre- 
ſently engaging his whole attention, it 
was not long betore he reſolved to 
puſh his fortune in it. Accordingly 
about the year 1604, he commenced 
an acquaintance with Robert Car, at- 
terwards Earl of Somerſet, who find- 
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affair he ated with great vigour, and, as ſome thought, in a 
manner greatly to be commended ; yet his enemies, who were 
numerous, and had formed a deſign to humble him, took occaſion 
from ſome circumſtances to repreſent him in an unfavourable 


ing Overbury's accompliſhments very 
ſerviceable to his aſpiring views, en- 
tered into the moſt intimate connexion 
with him. As Car was raiſed from a 
low ſtetion, his 1gnorance in litera- 


tere was one motive for King James's 


taking him into his favour; who pro- 

ict not only to teach him Latin, 
but to make him as able a ſtateſman 
2 the belt of his miniſters: fo that it 
no wonder that this favourite ſhould 
de glad to cultivate a familiarity with 
Overbury, whoſe uncommon paris 
and lcarning could not but be of uſc 
to him. 

Car ſoon growing into high favour 
with his Majeſty, made uſe of it, in 
2608. to obtainthe honour of knightood 
lor his friend Overbury, whoſe father 
ne Iikewiſe procured at the ſame time 
io be made one of the Judges for 
Wales, The year following, Su Tho- 
mas made a tour through Holland, 
France, and Flanders, and publiſhed 
his ob ſer vat ions made in the couric of 
his travels the ſame year in to. In 
1612, he aſſiſted his friend, then be- 
come Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, in his 
amour with the Counteſs of Ellex : but 
when Sir Thomas found that his 
irend Rocheſter liſtened to that La- 
dy's propoſal of à divorce from her 


| kntband, and a marriage with him. 


he laid the ruinous conſequences of 
fuck a kep before him, with all the 
force of his genius. Rocheſter was 
weak enough to diſcover this to the 
Counteſs, who immediately became 


_ inflamed with rage and fury againit 


Overbury ; and when ihe began to 
form projects of revenge againſt him, 
the favourns was weak and wicked 
enough to enter into her views, and 
join in a deſign of poiſoning his friend. 
Some contrivance being requiſite for 
the execution of this iniquitous pur- 
pofe, Rocheſter addreſſed himſelf to 
the King; and after complaining, that 
his own indulgence to Overbury had 
begot in him a degree of arrogance 
and preſumpuon, Which was extreme- 


light 


ly diſegreeable, he prevailed on the 
King to appoint Sir Thomas Ambaſſa- 
dor to Ruſſia, which he repreſented 
as an employment and retreat for his 
friend, both profitable and honorra- 
ble. But when conſulted by Over- 
bury, Rocheſter earneſtly diſſuaded 
him from accepting this offer, and 
took on himſelf the talk of ſatisfying 
the King, it he ſhould be any way 
diſplealed at the refuſal, To the 
King, on the other hand, he aggravated 
the inſolence of Overbury's conduct, 
and obtained a warrant for his com- 
mitment to the Tower, which Jamey 
intended, we are told, as a ſlight pu- 
niſhment for his diſobedience. The 
Licutenant of the Tower was a crea- 
ture of Rocheſter, and had lately been 
put into the office, and, as ſome ſay, 
for this very purpoſe. He confined 
Overbury ſo ſtrictly, that he was de- 
barred from the ſight even of his near- 
eſt relations; and no communication 
of any kind was allowed him, during 
near hve months, which he lived in 
priſon. Sir Thomas had uo ſuſpicion 
at firſt, that his impriſonment was his 
old friend the favourite's contrivance 3 
but diſcovering it at length, he ex pol- 
tulatcd with him in the levercit man- 
ner, and even proceeded to threats of 
making ſome important diſcoverics 
relative to Rocheſter's former prac- 
tices, Which terr:hed the favourite fo 
much, that he charged the Lieutenant 
of the Tower to look to Overbury 
well; for if ever he came out, it 
would be his ruin, or one of the two 
muſt die. 

In the mean time, many attempts 
by poiſon were made upon Overbu- 
ry; none of which ſucceeded, till an 
umnpoiſoned clyſter was given him on 
the 14th of September, 161g, under a 
pretcnce of removing thole com- 
Plaints, which unknown to him, were 
occahoned by their former wicked 
practices on him. He never ceaſed 
vomiting and purging till he expired, 
and being of a Livong contiitution, ne 

ſtruggled 
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light both to the King and the people. Many circumſtances con- 
curred at this time to haſten Coke's fall; and different cauſes 
are aſſigned for it by different writers. His behaviour in ſeve- 
ral inſtances had been very diſagreeable to the Court; and he 
had given umbrage to the riling favourite, Sir George Vil- 


firuggled many hours in the agonies of 
death, which at length put an end to 
his extreme torture, about five o'clock 


the next morning. His corpſe, which 


was exceedingly noiſome, was haſtily 
interred about three the ſame day in 
the Tower-chapel, Immediately at- 
ter his death, fome ſuſpicion of the 
true cauſe of it was rumoured about; 
but the great perſons concerned pre- 
vailed ſo far, as to make it believed 
that he died of the venereal diſeaſe. 
Nevertheleſs the whole was diſcovered 
about two years after, when the un- 
der-agents were all apprehended, 
tried, and executed, The favourite 
alſo, now Earl of Somerſet, as well as 
his Counteſs, {for he had married the 
Lady ſome time before, ſhe having 
been divorced from the Earl of Eſſex) 
were both tried and condemned, but 
afterwards pardoned by the King, 
The Counteſs, however, died in a ve- 
ry miſerable manner, and in the moſt 
extreme pain and torture, occalioned 
by a gangrene in that pert in which 
the had almoſt beyoud example ſhame- 
leſsly offended. 

Sir Thomas Overbury was the au- 
thor of ſeveral ingenious pieces in 
verſe and proſe, which have been ma- 
ny times printed, particularly a Poem, 
entitled, The Wife;“ and Cha- 
radters, or witty deſcriptions of the 
properties of ſundry perſons.” All 
his works were reptinted at London, 
in 1753, in8Bvo: An Hiſtorian of thoſe 
times, after having related the occa- 
lion and circumſtances of our author's 
death, makes the following oÞſerva- 
tions relative to his character, and 
untimely end, In this manner fell 
« Sir Thomas Overbury, worthy of a 
longer life and a better fate; and, 
if I may compare private men with 
„Princes, like Germanicus Czfar; 
* both by poiſon procured by the ma- 
© lice of a woman, both about the 
* 33d year of their age, and both ce- 
celebrated for their (kill and judg- 


hers, 


© ment in poetry, their learning, and 
„their wiſdom, — Overbury was 2 
« gentleman of an antient family, but 
fad ſome blemiſhes charged upon 
& his character, either through a too 
« great ambition, or the inſolence of 
%% a haughty temper, —Atter the re- 
« turn trom his travels, the Viſcount 
„ Rocheſter embraced him with ſo 
« entire a friendſhip, that exerciſing 
& by his Majelty's ſpecial favour the 
« office of Secretary proviſionally, ke 
not only communicated to Sw Tho- 
% mas the ſecrets, but many times 
& gave him the packets and letters un- 
opened, before they had been pe- 
„ ruſed by the King himſelf ; which, 
« as it prevailed tuo much upon his 
& early years, ſo as to make him, in 
« the opinion of ſome, thought high 
% and ambitious, yet he was ſo tar 
« from violating his truſt and conh- 
& dence, that he remains now one ex- 
% ample among others who have ſut- 
&« fered in their perſons or their for- 
« tunes for a trcedom of advice, 
& which none but ſincere friends will 
& give, and many.arc ſuch ill friends 
© to themſelves as not to receive.“ 
Being never married he left no iſſue: 
ſo that the family eſtate came to his 
younger brother, whole fon, Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, was alſo the author ol 
ſome pieces. Theſe are, 1, © A true 
« and perfect account of the exami- 
&« nation, trial, condemnation, and cx- 
« ecution.of Joan Perry and her two 
i ſons, for the ſuppoſed murder of 
„% William Harriſon, written by way 
& of letter to Thomas Shiricy, M. D. 
© tin London, 1676, 4to.“ This was 
a moſt remarkable tran{acion. Han- 
riſon was not really murdered, hut 
conveyed away alive by a gang of Mo- 
hocks and carried to Turkey, where, 


coming into the hands of a phyſicl- 


an, he acquired ſome kill in that fa- 
culty ; and at length, after many years 
abſence, found mcans of getting away, 
and ret urued home to the great altoui ih- 
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liers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The author of the 
notes on Wilſon's Life of King James, publiſhed in Kennet's 
Complete Hiſtory of England, tells us, that Sir Edward loſt 
« the King's favour, and ſome time after his place, for letting 
« fall ſome words upon one of the trials, importing his ſaſpicion, 
«« that Overbury had been poiſoned to prevent the diſcovery of 
« another crime of the ſame nature, committed upon one of 
« the higheſt rank, whom he termed a ſweet Prince; which was 
« taken to be meant of Prince Henry.” However, whatever 
were the cauſes of his diſgrace, he was brought upon his knees 
before the Council at Whitehall, upon the 26th of June, 1616; 
and offences were charged upon him by Yelverton, the Solicitor- 
General, implying, amongſt other things, “ ſpeeches of high 
« contempt uttered in the teat of Juſtice, and uncomely and un- 
« dutiful carriage in the preſence of his Majeſty, the Privy 
« Council, and Judges.” The Lord Chief Juſtice defended 
himſelf with reſpec to the ſeveral accuſations againſt him; but 
on the zoth of June following, he was again brought to the 
Council-table, when Secretary Winwood informed him, that the 
King had decreed, I. That he ſhould be ſequeſtered from the 
Council-table, until his Majeſty's pleaſure was farther known. II. 
That he ſhould forbear to ride his ſummer-circuit as Juſtice of 
Aſſize. III. That during this vacation, whilſt he had time to 
live privately, and diſpoſe himſelf at home, he ſhould review his 
books of Reports ; wherein, as his Majeſty was informed, were 
many extravagant and exorbitant opinions, ſet down and pub- 
liſhed for poſitive and good law. And having corrected what in 
his diſcretion he found meet in theſe Reports, it was his Majeſ- 
ty's pleaſure that he ſhould bring the ſame privately to himſelf, 
that he might conſider thereof, as in his princely judgment ſhould 
be found expedient. Among other things, the King was not well 

leaſed with the title of thoſe books, wherein Coke ftiled him- 
{elf Lord Chief Juſtice of England; whereas he could challenge 
no more, it was ſaid, than Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench. Sir Edward ſubmitted himſelf-to his Majeſty ; however, 
on the third of October he was called before the Chancellor, 
and forbid Weſtminſter-hall ; and alſo ordered to anſwer ſeveral 


exceptions againſt his Reports. And in the beginning of No- 
vember, 


ment of every body, ſince the ſuffer- 
ers for his ſuppoſed death had actual- 
ly confeſſed the murder. 2. Que- 
*. ries propoſed to the ſerious conſi- 
* deration of thoſe, who impoſe up- 
* on others in things of divine and 
„ ſupernatural revelation, and proſe- 
cute any upon the account of 1eli- 
„gion; with a deſire of their candid 
« and Chriſtian reſolution thereot;” 
printed in 1677, In aulverio which 


there came out the ſame year, 
« Ataxia Obſtaculum; an anſwer tv 
certain queries, intitled, Queries 
«© propoſed, &c,” Upon this, Sir 
Thomas wrote a reply, intitled, 3. 
„% Ratiocimum Vernaculum, or, a 
% Reply to Ataxiæ Obſtaculum, &c.” 
— New and Gen. Biog. Dict. Bio- 
graph. Britan. Hume's aud Guthric's 
Hilt, of England. 
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vember, the King removed him from the office of Lord Chief 
uſtice. 
b Upon Sir Edward's diſgrace, Sir Francis Bacon wrote him an 
admonitory letter, in which he remonſtrates to him ſeveral er- 
rors in his former behaviour and conduct. We ſhall make an 
extract or two from this letter; becauſe though it may be doubted, 
whether it was quite generous in Bacon, to write fuch a letter 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, even to a profeſſed adverſary, yet it will con- 
tribute ſomewhat towards illuſtrating the character and manners 
of Coke. In diſcourſe, (ſays Bacon) you delight io ſpeak too 
e much, not to hear other men. This, ſome ſay, becomes a 
« pleader, not a judge. For by this ſometimes your affections 
« areentangled with a love of your own arguments, though they 
% be the weaker; and with rejecting of thoſe, which, when 
your affections were ſettled, your own judgment would allow 
« for ſtrongeſt. Thus, while you ſpeak in your element, the 
„Law, no man ordinarily equals you; but when you wander, 
as you often delight to do, you then wander indeed, and 
„ never give ſuch ſatisfaction, as the curious time requires. 
&« This is not cauſed by any natural defect, but firſt for want of 
election; when you, having a large and fruitful! mind, ſhould 
* not ſo much labour what to ſpeak, as to find what to leave 
unſpokea. Rich foils are often to be weeded. Secondly, you 
cloy your auditory, When you would be obſerved, ſpeech 
* muſt be either ſweet or ſhort. 'Flirdly, you converſe with 
books, not men, and books ſpecially humane; and have no 
* excellent choice with men, who are the beſt: books. For a 
man of action and employment you ſeldom converſe with, 
« and then but with your underlings ; not freely, but as a 
ſchoolmaſter with his ſcholars, ever to teach, never to learn. 
* But if ſometimes you would in your familiar diſcourſe hear 
* others, and made election of ſuch as know what they ſpeak, 
you ſhould know many of thoſe tales, which you tell, to be 
* but ordinary; and many other things, which you deligut to 
repeat and ſerve in for novelties, to be but ſtale. As in your 
pleadings, you are wont to inſult over miſery, and to inveigh 
bitterly at the perſons, (which bred you many enemies, whote 
poiſon yet ſwelleth, and the effects now appear) ſo are you 
ſtill wont to be a little careleſs in this point, to praiſe or diſ- 
grace upon light grounds, and that ſometimes untruly, ſo 
* that your reproofs or commendations are for the molt part 
* neglected and contemned; when the cenſure of a judge (com- 
ing {low, but ſure) mould be a' brand to the guilty, and a 
* Crown to the virtuous, You will jeil at any man 1a puolic, 
** without reſpect of the perſon's dignity or your own, This 
** Uilgraceth your gravity more than it can advance the opinion 
* of your wit, and ſo do all actions whica we ſee you do di- 
* rectly with a touch of vain-glory, having no reſpect to the 
true end. - Your too much love of the world is too much 
Vor. IV. z. Y 2 ſeen 
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« ſeen, when having the living 10,0001. you relieve few or 
« none. The hand that hath taken ſo much, can it give ſo lit- 
« tle? Herein you ſhew no bowels of compaſſion, as if yon 
4c thought all too little for yourſelf; or that God had given you 
e all that you have (if you think wealth to be his gift, I mean 

« that you get well, for I know ſure the reſt is not) only to that 
* end you ſhould till gather more, and never be ſatisfied, but 
« try how much you could gather to accompt for all at the 
« great and general audit-day, We deſire you to amend this, 
44 and let your poor tenants in Norfolk find ſome comfort, where 
nothing of your eſtate is ſpent towards their relief, but all 
brought up hither to the impoveriſhing of your country,--- 
« But that which we commend you for, are thoſe excellent parts 
« of nature and knowledge in the law, which you are endued 
« withal. But theſe are only good in their good uſe. Where- 
« fore we thank you heartily tor ſtanding ſtoutly in the com- 
% monwealth's behalf; hoping, it proceedeth not from a diſpo- 
« ſition to oppoſe greatneſs, as your enemies ſay, but to do juſ- 
« tice, and deliver truth indifferently without reſpe& of per- 
« ſons (4 ).” 

The pretenccs for which Sir Edward Coke was diſplaced were 
very trivial, and his removal from his poſt was therefore attend- 
ed with very little diſhonour. But this great lawyer did not 

oſſeſs that independence of mind, which alone enables a man to 
— ſolitude, and an acquaintance with himſelf. He did not 
therefore know how to ſupport his diſgrace, ſuch as it was, and 
accordingly ſoon after ſued to be re-inſtated in the King's fa- 
vour. Jo recover it, he meanly enough courted the favourite 
Buckingham with an offer, which he would not hear of when it 
was formerly made to him, While in 7 he had refuſed to 


2 his daughter in marriage to Sir John Villiers, brother to 
uckingham, not without marks of diſreſpect. He now ſub- 
miſſively entreated the ſame perſon to honour him with his alli- 
ance: And employed Secretary Winwood to inform the Earl of 
Buckingham of his extreme concern for what had paſſed with 
regard to the Earl's brother ; that he now paſſionately wiſhed 

the treaty might be renewed and accompliſhed ; adding, that 
they ſhould make their own terms of ſettlement, if his propoſal 
was accepted. As the young lady was not only a celebrated 
beauty, but a great fortune, the perſon mott intereſted made no 
difficulty to cloſe with this propoſal ; and his mother recommend- 
ed it to her ſon Buckingham with warmth. But this affair oc- 
caſioned a violent diſpute and quarrel between Sir Edward Coke 
and his wife the Lady Hatton : Who, reſenting her huſband's 
attempt to diſpoſe of her daughter without her conſent, carried 
away the young lady, and lodged her at Sir Edmund Withi- 
pole's houſe near Oatlands. Upon this, Sir Edward wrote im- 
mediately 


. ) See the whole of this letter ia the Supplement to the Cabala, F. C0. 
66. Edit. 40, 1654 · 
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mediately to the Earl of Buckingham, to procure a warrant from 
the Privy Council to reſtore his daughter to him ; but before he 
received an anſwer, diſcovering where ſhe was, he went with his 
ſons, and took her by force, which occaſioned Lady Hatton to 
complain in her turn to the Privy Council. However, on the 
15th of September, 1617, Sir Edward Coke was ſo far reſtored 
to Royal favour, as to be re-inſtated-in his place as Privy-Coun- 
ſellor ; and on the Michaelmas-day following, his daughter 
Frances Coke was married to Sir John Villiers at Hampton- 
court, with great ſplendor, But this wedding coſt Sir Edward 
very dear. For beſides 10,0001. paid in money at two payments, 
he and his ſon Sir Robert did, upon the ſecond of November, 
purſuant to articles and directions from the Lords of the Coun- 
eil, aſſure to Sir John Villiers a rent-charge of 2000 marks per 
annum, during Sir Edward's life; and of gool. a year durin 
the Lady Hatton's, if ſhe ſurvived her huſband; and after — 
their deaths, the manor of Stoke in Buckinghamſhire, of the va- 
lue of gool. per annum, to Sir John Villiers and his lady, and to 
the heirs of her body. The ſame were ſettled by good conveyan- 
ces carefully drawn, and which was certified to his Majeſty under 
the hands of two Serjeants and the Attorney-General (2). 
All this time the quarrel ſtill continued between Sir Edward 
Coke and his wife the Lady Hatton; and many letters are till 
preſerved, which ſhew a great deal of heat and reſentment in both 
parties. At the time of the marriage, Lady Hatton was con- 
tined, in conſequence of the complaint of her huſband. For 
ſince her marriage with Sir Edward Coke, ſhe had purchaſed the 
iſland and caſtle of Purbeck, and ſeveral other eſtates in diffe- 
rent counties; which made her greatly independent of her huſ- 
band. And it appears that ſeveral perſons of the firſt quality 
in the kingdom, intereſted themſelves deeply on both ſides in the 
quarrel, inſomuch that the Lord Houghton, formerly Sir John 
Hollis, was committed for having framed, in conjunction with 
Lady Hatton, ſome ſcandalous libels againſt Sir Edward Coke, 
However, a reconciliation between him and his lady, in appear- 
ance at leaſt, was at length effected; but this was not brought 
about till July, 1621, and then by no leſs a mediator than the King. 
Though Sir Edward Coke was ſo far reſtored to Royal favour, 
as to be again taken into the Privy Council, yet he was never 


re · inſtated in the office of Lord Chief Juitice, He was, howe- | 


ver, employed in many affairs of importance; and, particular- 
ly, in 1619, he was commiſſioned, with ſeveral others, to confer 
with the deputies of the States-General, concerning the differ- 
ences between the Dutch Eaſt-India company, and the Englith 
merchants trading to the Eaſt- Indies. 

Ti In 
was afterwards created Viſcoun: Pur- 
with which the articles relative to this beck ; but his lady, Coke's daughter 
marriage were adjuſted, and the was acculed of too great familiarity 
wealth of the parties, it proved a with Sir Robert Howard. 
very uuhappy one, Sir John Villiers 


() Notwithſtanding the great care 
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In 1621, King james aſſembled a Parliament, of which Sir 
Edward Coke was choſen a member. His age, experience, and 
dignity, gave him great weight in the Houſe of Commons: But 
it ſoon appeared, that he had reſolved to act a different part from 
what had been expected from him by the Court, and the favou- 
rite Buckingham. He ſpoke with great warmth againſt ſome of 
the Court meaſures; and obſerved, that the Papiſts were at the 
root of ail the public calamities of England, and that no prohi- 
bition of the King could ſet alide the rights of Parliament to 
enumerate them amongſt their grievances. He oppoſed apply- 
ing to the King for any explanation of the privileges of Par- 
liament, which exiſted, he ſaid, independently of the preroga- 
tive, and were in fact the privileges of the ſubject. He obſerv- 
ed, that no proclamation could be of force againſt an act of Par- 
liament : and that an act was paſſed in the reign of Edward III. 
for holding a Parliament every year, that the people might com- 
plain of their grievances. He then made ſome obſervations up- 
on their right to a liberty of ſpeech, and preſſed vigorouſly for 
a committee to conſider of the national grievances. 

King James was always defirous of extending his prerogative 
to the utmoſt, and was exceedingly alarmed at the liberties which 
were now taken with his adminiſtration by the Parliament. As 
to his ſubjects in general, he was ſo much averſe to their con- 
verſing on political matters, that he iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding all perſons, from the higheſt to the loweſt, “ not to in- 
«« termeddle by pen or ſpeech with ſtate-concernments and ſe- 
« crets of empire, either at home or abroad; which, (his Ma- 
« jeſty ſaid,) were no fit themes or ſubjects for vulgar perſons, 
«© or common meetings.“ And he even gave his Parliament to 
underſtand, that he thought matters of State were above their 
comprehenſion, and ought to be leit entirely to his own princely 
wiſdom. And he alſo intimated to them, that the liberty of 
ixeech claimed by them, as well as their other privileges, pro- 
ceeded from Royal grace and favour, and which they might be 
deprived of at his Majeſty's pleaſure. But this doctrine gave fo 
much umbrage to the Houſe of Commons, that they determined 
to aſſert their rights, and accordingly drew up the following 
proteſtation, which they ordered to be entered in their Jour- 
nal-book : 

„ ihe Commons now aflemiicd in Parliament, being juſtly 
OCCAaugned nh erg unte, concerning lundry liberties, franchiſes, 
and privileges of Farliament, amongſt others here mentioned, 
do make this proteſtation following. That the liberties, 
tranchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions of Parliament, are the 
antient and undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the ſub- 
jecis of England; and that the arduous and urgent affairs 
concerning the King, State, and defence of the Realm, 
and of the church of England, and the maintenance aud 
making of laws, and redreis of miſchiefs and grievances 


« hich 
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« yhich daily happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and 
« matter of Council and debate in Parliament; and that in the 
« handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of 
« the Houſe of Parliament hath, and of right qught to have, 
freedom of ſpeech, to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to 
«© concluſion the ſame; and that the Commons in Parliament 
« have like liberty and freedom to treat of theſe matters in 
« ſuch order as in their judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all 
« impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other than by 
« cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for or concerning any ſpeaking, 
« reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters touching 
«© the Parliament, or Parliament buſineſs; and that if any of 
« the ſaid members be complained of and queſtioned for any 
« thing done or ſaid in Parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewed to 
« the King by the advice and aſſent of all the Commons aſiem- 
« bled in Parliament, before the King give credit to any pri- 
« vate information (4 ).” 

James, who was at this time in the country, was ſo enraged at 
the behaviour of the Commons, that he haſtened to town ; and 
ſending for the journal of the Houſe of Commons, he tore out 
with his own hand the proteſtation, which he declared null and 
void, and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the Council- 
book. He alſo prorogued the Parliament; and on the 27th of 
December, Sir Edward Coke, on account of his ſpirited oppoſi- 
tion to the Court meaſures in Parliament, was committed to the 
Tower, his chambers in the 'Temple broke open, and his papers 
delivered to Sir Robert Cotton and Mr. Wilton toexamine, On 
the 6th of Jauuary, 1621--2, the King diſſolved the Parliament; 
and the ſame day Sir Edward Coke was charged before the Covn- 
eil with having concealed ſome true examinations, in the great 
cauſe of the Earl of Somerſet, and obtruding falie ones. It 
ſcems as if theſe allegations again him had very little founda- 
tion, for he was ſoon after ſet at liberty ; but he was deprived of 
*his ſeat in the Privy Council, However, James had atterwards 
reaſon to repent his arbitrary behaviour towards the Parliament, 
which greatly incenſed the nation agaiaft him. 

Towards the cloſe of the year 1623, Sir Edward Coke was 
nominated with ſeveral others, to whom large powers were givea, 
to go over into lreland, to regulate the affairs of that kingdom. 
But this nomination appears to have been made with no other 
view, than to get Sir Edward out of the way, to prevent his be- 
ing troubleſome to the Court party: However, he did not go 
upon this ſervice. And he appears to have been entirely out of 
tavour at the death of King James, 
On the acceſſion of Charles I. it being reſolved to call a Par- 
liamcut, Sir Edward Coke was pricked tor Sheriff of the coun- 


ty 
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ty of Buckingham, to prevent his being choſen a member of the 
Houſe of Commons. David Lloyd ſays, “the Court-party was 
« jealous of Sir Edward's activity againſt them, as who had not 
« digeſted his diſcontentments at he had done the law (7). 
The nominating a man for Sheriff who had held poſts of ſuch 
high dignity, was a very extrzordinary method of eeping him 
out of Parliament ; and ſhews, that Charles's Miniſters were 
more actuated by their own private views, than by a regard to 
ublic decency, or the honour of their maſter. Sir Edward la- 
Lond all he could to avoid ſerving the office, in order to which 
he took exceptions againſt the oath, which he tranſmitted to the 
Attorney-General, who, by order of the Council, attended the 
udges, who found only one objection out of four to be reaſona- 
le, and that was the clanſe reſpecting the proſecution of Lol- 
lards, in reſpe& to which the oath was amended. But Coke was 
nevertheleſs obliged to ſerve as Sheriff, and to attend the Judges 
at the aſſizes, where he had often preſided as Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice. 
The Court could not, however, prevent Sir Edward Coke from 
being elected Knight of the Shire for the county of Bucks, in 
the Parliament aſſembled in 1628. In the late reign he had 
made a very conſpicuous figure in Parliament. He ſoon be- 
came as eminent in the Houle of Commons, ſays Mr. Guthrie, 
as he had been in Weſtminſter-Hall ; and, as the Prince of 
Wales took notice on a certain occaſion, he had a peculiar talent, 
in all kis ſpeeches, of mixing the pleaſant with the profitable, of 
embelliſhing his reading by his wit, and of recommending his 
reaſoning by his ſpirit. Thus, though he ſpoke often, he was 
always heard without ſatiety ; though he talked with learning, he 
was underſtood with eaſe; his moſt deſigning ſpeeches wore the 
face of candour, and all his behaviour had the warmth of pa- 
triotiſm (n).“ But however he might have diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in Parliament in the reign of James, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf there ſtill more in the reign of Charles. Indeed, no mem- 
ber ſpoke more warmly for the” redreſs of grievances, argued 
more boldly in defence of the liberty of the ſubject, or more 
ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privileges of the Houſe of Commons, 
than Sir Edward Coke, 

Sundry perſons, who had refuſed to pay ſome illegal loans, 
gdemanded by the authority of the Crown only, were commicted 
to priſon by the command of the King and Council, Moll of 
them patiently ſubmitted to their confinement, or applied by 
petition to the King, who after ſome time generally releaſed 
them. But five gentlemen, whoſe names deſerve to be remem- 
bered, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbett, Sir Walter Earl, 
Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmund Hampden, had ſpirit 

enough, 


(2) State-Worthies, Vol, II, P. 111. Edit, 1766. () Hiſtory of England, 
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enough, at their own hazard and expence, to defend the public 
liberties, and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from the 
Court, but as their due, by the laws of their country. The af- 
fair was brought before the Court of King's Bench; but the 
udges refuſed either to ſet the gentlemen at liberty, or to ac= 
cept the bail which was offered tor them. And Heath, the At- 
torney-General, inſiſted, that the Court ſhould enter a general 
judgment, that no bail could be granted, upon a commitment 
by the King and Council : But the Judges declined doing this, 
In the debates in Parliament upon this ſubje&, Sir Edward Coke 
ſaid, © This draught of the judgment will ſting us, quia nulla 
© cauſa fuit oftenta, r by command of he King, 
« therefore he muſt not be bailed. What is this, but to declare 
« upon record, that any ſubject, committed by ſuch abſolute 
« command, may be detained in priſon for ever ? What doth 
« this tend to, but the utter ſubverſion of the choice, liberty 
« and right, belonging to every free-born ſubject of this king- 
« dom? I fear, were it not for this Parliament, that followed 
« ſo cloſe after that form of judgment was drawn up, there 
« would have been hard putting to have had it entered. But 
« a Parliament brings judges, officers, and all men into good 
at | ) 

This great lawyer afterwar u is matter at large (o); 
and Mr. Guthrie obſerves, . the argument of ir Land 
Coke, on this occaſion, may be termed a Magazine of Law- 
* and he put the whole ſtreſs of his reaſoning upon one 
point, that of proving, that if freemen of England might be im- 
priſoned at the will and pleaſure of the King, or his command- 
ment, than were — in worſe caſe than bond-men or villains, 
He proved this point by a chain of unanſwerable arguments, both 
from reaſon and law. He then entered upon a very deep diſcuſ- 
fon of the principles of the conſtitution in point of perſonal li- 
berty, and concluded by ſhewing, that no virtuous operations of 
State could be affected by leaving to ſubje&s that jewel, which 
not only diſtinguiſhes freemen from ſlaves, but the living from 
the dead ().“ 

Charles having, in the beginning of his reign, in a variety of 
inſtances, violated the rights of his people, they were deſirous 
of ſome new law for better ſecuring their liberties. But the 
King and his miniſters were extremely ſolicitous to avoid any 
thing of this kind; they made, however, very ample promiſes 
that all grievances ſnould be redreſſed, and the privileges of the 

eople be preſerved; and they deſired them to rely on his Ma- 
jeſty'e Royal word for this. But the Commons did not think that 
a ſuficient 
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a ſufficient ſecurity ; and in their debates upon this ſubject, Sir 
Edward Coke ſaid, ©* Was it ever known, that general words were 
« a ſufficient ſatisfaction for particular grievances ? Was ever 
« a verbal declaration of the King the word of the Sovereign ? 
« When grievances are complained of, the Parliament is to re. 
« dreſs them. Did ever the Parliament rely on meſſages ? They 
« have ever put up 1 of their grievances, and the King 
« has ever anſwered them. The King's meſſage is very gra- 
« cious; but what is the law of the Realm, that is the queſ- 
« tion. I put no diffidence in his Majeſty; but the King muſt 
4 ſpeak by record, and in particulars. Did you ever know the 
King's meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies? All ſucceeding 
% Kings will ſay, J muft truſt me as you did my predeceſſor, and ye 
„% mujt have the ſame confidence in my meſſages. But meſſages of 
« love never come into a Parliament. Let us put up a Petition 
« of Right. Not that I diſtruſt the King; but that I cannot 
« give truſt except in a parliamentary way ().“ 

Sir Edward Coke had a principal ſhare in traming and draw- 
ing up the famous Petition of Right; which was ſo termed, Mr. 
Hume obſerves, as implying that it contained a corroboration or 
explanation of the antient conſtitution, not any infringement of 
regal prerogative, or acquiſition of new liberties. The man 
arbitrary proceedings of Charles and his Miniſters, had render- 
ed ſome new and legal declaration of the rights of the people 
very neceſſary, But the King was extremely loth to paſs the Pe- 
tition of Right into a law, and made uſe of a variety of artifices 
in order to quaſh it. 'The Lords ſent propoſitions to the Com- 
mons, in which the prergative was preſerved, and the Miniſtry 
had an opportunity of oppreſſing the ſubject, under pretence of 
Reaſon of State. The Lord-Keeper aſſured them, that his Ma- 
jeſty had commanded him to let them know, that he held the 
ſtatute of Magna Charta, and the other fix ſtatutes which had 
been inſiſted on for the ſubjects liberty, to be all in force; and 
aſſured them, that he would maintain all his ſubjects in the juſt 
freedom of their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtates; that he 
would govern, thera according to the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm; and that they ſhould find as much ſecurity in his Majeſ- 
ty's royal word and promiſe, as in the ſtrength of any, law they 
could make; ſo that, hereafter, they ſhould have no cauſe to 
complain. But this would not do: The King therefore ſent them 
a meſſage by Mr. Secretary Cook, to know, whether the houſe 
would reft on his royal word, declared to them by the Lord- 
Keeper? which, if they did, he aſſured them it ſhould be royally 

performed. But the Commons adhered. firmly to their reſolution 
of having a public remedy, as there had been a public violation 
of the laws and the ſubjects liberties, and fo, by their * 
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they declared to the King; who then, in a manner not very gra- 
cious, told them by the Lord-keeper, . he was content a bill 
« ſhould be drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, and 
« the other fix ſtatutes which had been inſiſted on for the ſub- 
«« jects liberties, if they choſe that as the beſt way, but ſo as it 
might be without additions, paraphraſes, or explanations.” 
It might have been imagined, that the bill would now have met 
with no further delays. But the Commons were again preſſed, 
by the Secretary, to rely on the Royal word. The — himſelf 
wrote a letter to the upper Houſe, in which he declared,“ that 
« without the overthrow of Sovereignty, he could not ſuffer the 
« power of commitment, without ſhewing cauſe, to be im- 
„ peached ;” and the Lords were for adding a ſaving clauſe 
with reſpect to the Sovereign power, in extraordinary caſes. 
This produced a conference between the two Houſes, who at 
length agreed ; and the petition of right was read on the 2d of 
June, 1628; and the King's anſwer was thus delivered unto it. 
« The King willeth, that right be done according to the laws 
„ and cuſtoms of the Realm; and that the ſtatutes be put in 
« due execution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com- 
e plain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to their juſt 
rights and liberties ; to the preſervation whereof, he holds 
„ himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his prerogative.” 
This anſwer no way ſatisfied the Commons, who were very ſen- 
ſible it would render of little uſe all that they had been doing. 
But the King ſent them word, that he would uot alter his an- 
ſwer: though after he was petitioned by both Houſes, he an- 
ſwered, S0IT DROIT FACIT COMME IL EST DESIRE ; and this 
more direct method of giving the Royal aſſent entirely ſatisfied 
the Commons ( r ). 

Whilſt this affair was in agitation, before Charles had given 
his aſſent to the bill, on the 5th of June, Sir John Finch, the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, delivered a meſſage to the 
Houſe from the King, importing, That his Majeſty had fixed a 
day for putting an end to their ſeflion, and theretore required 

Vol. IV. 3. 2 that 


(7) Fd. Harris's Life of Charles I, 
P. 76, 77. This judicious Writer alſo 
oblerves, ſpeaking of the above-men- 
tioned behaviour of Charles, that © we 
ice a deal of artifice, craſt, diſſimula- 
tion, and fallchood in this whole af- 
fair ; and nothing of opcnneſs and 
probity, However, the petition of 
right being paſſed into a law, one 
would have expected the King ſhould 
have obſerved it; yet nothing is more 
certain, than that he not only cndea- 
voured to evade it, but added directly 
conttary to it. He called in 1500 co- 


which had been printed; and ſuffered 
none to be ſold that had not additions. 
He levied the ſubſidies of tonnage 
and poundage, though not granted 
him by Parliament; and committed 
ſeveral eminent men to priſon, by 
warrant of his Council, for their 
ſpeeches in the Houle, Theſe things 
were diametrically oppolite to What 
he had juſt paſſed into a law, and con- 
ſequently could not proceed from ig- 
norance or inexperience, but from a 
diſregard to his word and mokt ſos 
lemp promiſes.” 
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that they ſhould not enter into new buſineſs, or lay any aſper- 
fon on the Government, or Miniſters thereof. This produced 
a warm debate, in which 1 Elliot advancing ſomewhat 
that ſeemed to reflect on the King's favourite Buckingham, the 
Speaker roſe up, and ſaid, “ There is a command upon me, 
« that I muſt command you not to proceed,” Upon this a 
profound filence enſued for ſome time; after which the Houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a Committee, to conſider what was proper to 
be done ; and ordered that no man ſhould gd out, on pain of 
being committed to the Tower. The Speaker, however, de- 
firing to withdraw, had leave fo to do ; and Mr. Whitby being 
in the chair, Sir Edward Coke ſpoke. as follows: We have 
«« dealt with that duty and moderation, that never was the like, 
< REBUS SIC STANTIBUS, after ſuch a violation of the liber- 
<« ties of the ſubject: let us take this to heart. In 30 Ed. III. 
« were they then in doubt in Parliament to name men that 
miſled the King ? They accuſed John de Gaunt, the King's 
<« ſon, and Lord Latimer, and Lord Nevil, for miſadviſing the 
« King ; and they went to the Tower for it. Now when there 
c is fuch a downfal of the State, ſhall we hold our tongues ? 
How ſhall we anſwer our duties to GOD and men ? 7 Hen, 
IV. Parl. Rot, No. 31, 32. and 11 Hen. IV. No. 13. there 
the Council are complained of, and are removed from the 
King; they mewed up the King, and diſſuaded him from the 
common good ; and why are we now retired from that "my 
we were in? why may we not name thoſe, that are the cauſe 
of all our evils? In 4 Hen. III. and 27 Ed. III. and 13 

Rich. II. the Parliament moderated the King's prerogative 7 
and nothing grows to abuſe, but this Houſe hath power to 
« treat of it. hat ſhall we do ? Let us palliate no longer ; 

if we do, GOD will not proſper us. I think the Duke of 
Buckingham is the cauſe of all our miſeries; and till the 
King be informed thereof, we ſhall never go out with honour, 
or fit with honour here : that man is the grievance of griev- 
„% ances ; let us ſet down the cauſes of aft our diſaſters, and 
« all will reflect upon him ().“ 

After the diſſolution of this Parliament, which happened on 
the 28th of March, 1628-9, Sir Edward Coke retired to his 
houſe at Stoke-Pogey's in Buckinghamſhire, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days in retirement ; and there, upon the 34 
of September, 1634, he breathed his laſt in the 86th year of his 
age, expiring with theſe words in his mouth, as his monument 
informs us, Thy kingdem come, thy will be done.” 

While he lay upon his death-bed, Sir Francis Windebank, by 
an order of Council, came to ſearch for ſeditious and dangerous 
papers ; by virtue whereof he took his Commentary upon Lit- 
Ueton, and the Hiſtory of his Life before it, written with his 


own 
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own hand, his Commentary upon Magna Charta, &c. the pleas 
of the Crown, and the juriſdiction of Courts, his eleventh and 
twelfth reports in manuſcript, and fifty-one other manuſcripts, 
with the laſt will of Sir Edward, wherein he had been for ſeve- 
ral years making proviſion for his younger grand-children. 
The books and papers were kept till ſeven years after, when ope 
of Sir Edward's lbns, in 1641, moved the Houſe of Commons, 
that the books and papers taken by Sir Francis Windebank 
might be delivered to Sir Robert Coke, heir of Sir: Edward, 
which the King was pleaſed to grant. Such of them as could 
be found were accordingly delivered up, but Sir Edward's will 
was never heard of more. 


Sir EDWARD COKE was one of the greateſt Lawyers that 
England ever produced. He had great quickneſs of parts, 
deep penetration, a retentive memory, and a ſolid judgment : 
and as his application to the ſtudy of the law was uncommonly 
great, his knowledge in it was very profound. He was in his 
.perſon well proportioned, and his features were regular. He 

as neat, but not nice in his dreſs ; and he is reported to have 

aid, “that the cleanneſs of a man's clothes ought to hot him 
in mind of keeping all clean within.” He valued himſelf, 
and indeed not without reaſon, upon this, that he obtained all 
his preferments without employing either prayers or pence ; 
and that he became Solicitor-General, Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, Attorney-General, Chief Juſtice of both Benches, 
High Steward of Cambridge, and a Member of the Privy Coun- 
cil, without either begging or bribing. As he derived his for- 
tune, his credit, and his greatneſs, from the law, ſo he loved it 
with a ſincere affection, and, as ſome thought, to a degree of 
intemperance. He was greatly honoured and eſteemed among 
his brethren of the long robe ; and when he was proſecuted by 
the Court, and a brief was given againſt him to Sir John Wal- 
ter, that gentleman, though he was the Prince's Attorney-Gene- 
ral, laid aſide the brief with this remarkable ſentence, ** Let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, whenever I open it 
5 againſt Sir Edward Coke.” It has been juſtly obſerved, that 
he made a better figure in adverſity than in proſperity ; and he 
was ſo good at making the beſt of a diſgrace, that King James 
ſaid, Let them throw him which way they would, he al- 
ways fell upon his legs. He often ſhewed himſelf a friend to 
the Church and to the Clergy : and thus, when he had loſt his 
public employments, and a great Peer was inclined to queſtion 
the rights of the church of Norwich, he hindered it, by telling 
him plainly, that if he proceeded, he would put on his cap 
and gown again, and follow the cauſe through Weſtminſter- 
* Hall.” He had many Benefices in his own patronage, which 
he is ſaid to have given Beals to men of merit; declaring ii his 
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law language, that © he would have Law Livings nor by Livery 
„ and Seiſin, and not by bargain and fale.” He left behind 
him a numerous poſterity, as well as a vaſt fortune. By his firſt 
Lady he had ſeven ſons and three daughters ; but by his ſecond 


he had only two daughters. This great Lawyer was the 


Author of the following Works : 

* The firſt part of the ReyorTs of Sir Edward Coke, Knt. 
« her Majeſty's Attorney-General, of divers reſolutions and 
« judgments given with great deliberation by the Reverend 
„ Judges and Sages of the law, of caſes and matters in law, 
« which were never reſolved, or adjudged before. And the 
« reaſons and cauſes of the ſaid reſolutions and judgments du- 
ring the moſt happy reign of the moſt illuſtrious — renowned 
« Queen Elizabeth, &c.” It appears from the Preface, that 
this was publiſhed about the year 1600. The ſecõnd and third 

arts of his Reports were publiſhed in the ſame reign, He pub- 
Pied the fourth part in the firſt year of King James, when he 
was Attorney-General ; as he did alſo the fifth part, which be- 
gins with Caudrey's caſe, from whence he takes occaſion to en- 
ter into a full and large diſcourſe of the Eccleſiaſtical Law. He 
publiſhed alſo in the ſame reign the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh parts; and theſe were all the Reports 
publiſhed by himſelf. The twelfth part of his Reports hath a 
certificate printed before it, dated Feb. 2, 1655, and ſubſcribed 
E. BuLsTRoDE, ſignifying that he conceives it to be the genu- 
ine Work of Sir Edward Coke. The title of the thirteenth 
part is, Select caſes in Law, reported by Sir Edward Coke :” 
and theſe are aſſerted to be his in a Preface, ſigned with the ini- 
tial letters F. G. 5 

II.“ A Book of Entries, containing perfect and approved pre- 

« cedents of courts, declarations, informations, plaints, in- 
„ dictments, bars, duplications, rejoinders, pleadings, proceſſes, 
- *© continuances, eſſoigns, iſſues, defaults, departure in deſpight 
of the court, demurrers, tryals, judgments, executions, and 
« all oter matters and proceedings (in effect) concerning the 

« practic part of the laws of England, in actions real, perſonal, 

% mixt, and in appeals ; being very neceſſary to be known, and 

« of excellent uſe for the modern practice of the law, many of 

them containing matters in law, and points of great learning; 

collected and publiſhed for the common good and benefit of 

« all the ſtudious and learned profeſſors of the laws of England.” 

Folio, 1614, As this was a very laborious, ſo, at the time 

it was compoſed, it was a moſt uſeful undertaking, compiled 

with accuracy and judgment, and ſerving in ſome meaſure as a 
Supplement to his Reports. 

III.“ Inſtitutes of the Laws of England.” This Work is 
divided into four parts. The fr/ is his tranſlation and com- 
ment upon the tenures of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, one 1. 

Judges 
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Judges of the Common Pleas, in the reign of Edward IV (7). 
The /econd part gives us Magna Charta, and ſeveral other ſelect 
ſtatutes, much more correct than they were to be met with any 
where elſe. To theſe is added a continued Commentary, full 
of excellent learning, wherein he ſhews how the common law 
ſtood before thoſe ſtatutes were enacted, how far they are intro- 
ductory of new law, and how far declaratory of the old; what 
were the cauſes of making them, to what ends they were made, 
and in what degree, at the time he wrote, they were either al- 
tered or repealed. The bird part of the Inſtitutes contains the 
Criminal Law, or Pleas of the Crown ; and therein the Author 
propoſes the ſame end as in his former Work, comparing the 
Statute with the Common Law, ſhewing where acts are = | de- 
claratory, and where introduftory of new matter. After ex- 

laining the nature of crimes, and aſcertaining the puniſhments 
inflicted on the perpetrators of them by law, he concludes with 
the nature of pardons and reſtitutions, ſhewing how far the Kin 
may proceed in ſuch matters by his prerogative, and where the 
aſſiſtance of Parliament is neceſſary. And the fourth part of 
the Inſtitutes comprehends the juriſdiction of all the courts in 
this kingdom, from the high Court of Parliament down to the 
Court-Baron. | 

Several ſmaller Pieces have been alſo publiſhed, which were 
written by Sir Edward Coke ; particularly, the Complete Co- 
pyholder ; Reading on the Stat, of Fines, 27 Ed. I. and a Trea- 
tiſe of Bail and Mainprize. 


() dee an account of the Life of this learned Judge in the firſt Volume of 
eur Work, P. 273---278, 
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ſmall village near Lynn-Regis, in the county of Nor- 

folk, about the year 1562. He was ſent to Trinity 
College, in Cambridge, when he was not quite fifteen years of 
age; but his father dying in about two years and half after, he 
was ſent for home by his mother, to give her ſuch aſſiſtance as 
he was capable of, in managing the affairs of the family. About 
a year after, he was ſent to Lincoln's Inn, to ſtudy the law; 
where having continued almoſt three years, he retired into the 
country, and married a Lady of family and fortune. He 
now employed himſelf chiefly in rural and domeſtic affairs: 
however, he continued to apply himſelf to his ſtudies, and was 
particularly aſſiduous in his enquiries into the conſticution, 
Jaws, and antiquities of his country. 

While he was yet a young man, he wrote a Latin treatiſe, in- 
titled, AsPiLOG1A, wherein he diſcourſes with great variety of 
literature, concerning thoſe marks of honour now called Ad us. 
It was likewiſe in his younger years that he collected the tran- 
ſcripts of ſeveral foundation-charters of the Monaſteries in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. In 1694, when he was thirty- four years of 
age, he is 9 to have written A Diſcourſe concerning 
* the coin of the kingdom;“ with a particular deſign of ſhew- 
ing the immenſe treaſures which had been drawn from England, 
in conſequence of the uſurpations of the Roman Pontiff. But 
beſore this he had been admitted a Member of the Society of 
Antiquarians, which brought him intimately acquainted with 
Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Camden, and ſeveral other of the moſt 
eminem men in England for that kind of literature (2). 

In 1604, he was appointed High Sheriff of Norfolk; and 
about this time he wrote a deſcription of that county, which he 
communicated to John Speed. And being now generally ac- 
knowledged to be a man of abilities, he was, in 1607, no- 
minated by King James I. one of the Commiſſioners for deter- 
mining the unſettled titles to lands and manors in Ireland. This 

{ carried him three times into that kingdom ; where he dil- 
charged the truſt repoſed in him with great reputation. 1 

| : : r. 


HIS eminent and learned Antiquarian was deſcended 
| from an antient family, and born at Congham, a 


( « ) Biograph. Britan. 
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Mr. Spelman was alſo appointed one of the Commiſſioners ts 
enquire into the oppiefions of exacted fees, in all the courts and 
offices of England, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil. This gave rife 
to his learned treatiſe De SeruLTuRA, or of Burial Fees ; in 
which he made it evidently appear, that the greateſt part of the 
fees exacted by the Clergy and church Officers on account of 
funerals, is nothing better than a groſs impoſition, 

He attended the public buſineſs in which he was employed 
with ſo much aſſiduity, for a conſiderable time, that it was 
ſome prejudice to his family and fortunes; and the Govern» 
ment, in confideration of his good ſervices, made him a 
preſent of three hundred pounds, not“ as à full recom- 
« pence,” (for ſo it is expreſſed in the King's writ) but only 
« as an occaſional remembrance,” till ſomething more adequate 
to his merit could be done for him. He was alſo knighted b 
King James I. who expreſſed a particular eſteem for him, as well 
on account of his known capacity for buſineſs, as his great and 
extenſive learning, eſpecially in the laws and antiquities of this 
kingdom ( ww ). 

From the time that Sir Henry Spelman was about fifty years 
of age, he appears to have chiefly reſided with his wife and fa- 
mily in London, at his houſe in Barbican : and from this period 
he proſecuted his ſtudies with greater ardour than before, not 
eaſily ſuffering himſelf to be drawn from them by other avoca- 
tions; and he collected together, with great diligence, all ſuch 
books and manuſcripts as concerned the ſtudy of antiquities, 
whether foreign or domeſtic, 

In 1613, be publiſhed his treatiſe DE xo TEMERANDAS Ec- 
cLES11S 3 Churches not to be violated. And the meeting of 
the Society of Antiquariaus having been diſcontinued for ſome 
years, was revived in 1614 by Sir Henry Spelman and ſome 
others, And upon this occaſion our Author wrote, with an in- 
tention to communicate it to the Society, A Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the original of the four law terms of the year.” But 
King James expreſſing his diſapprobation of the meetings of the 
Antiquarian Society, they were again diſcontinued. His Ma- 
zeſty was apprehenſive, it ſeems, that they might ſometimes treat 
of State-affairs ; which might poſſibly lead them to advance 
ſomething that would in ſome way or other touch his ſacred pre- 
rogative. Mr. Hearne, indeed, aſſigns reaſons of a different 
nature, for the diſcontinuance of the meetings of this Society; 
but the former is moſt agreeable to Spelman's own account of 
the affair, Hearne ſays, it was ſuggeſted that the ſaid Society 


* would be prejudicial to certain great and learned bodies, for 


* that reaſon the Members thought fit to break it of. Nor were 
there wanting powerful men that proved enemies to them; 


and among other things they were pleaſed to alledge, that 
g «6 om: 


( wv ) New and Gen, Biog, Dict. 
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« ſome of the” Society were perſons not only diſaffected to, 
« but really of a quite different perſuaſion from the Church of 
« England.” | 

In 1626, Sir Henry Spelman publiſhed the firſt part of his 
Arcnmolocus; a Work intended to advance the ſtudy of 
Engliſh antiquities, by explaining the hard and obſolete words, 
terms, and phraſes, which frequently occur in our antient Hiſto- 
Ties and laws. Our Author has told us, in an advertiſement be- 
fore the book, that he choſe to entitle his Work Az ca xoLo- 
GUS, rather than Glossakiuu, as we commonly call it; be- 
cauſe a Gloſſary, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no more than a bare expli- 
cation of words ; whereas this not only explains obſolete terms, 
but treats more eſpecially of things, and contains entire diſ- 
courſes and diſſertations upon ſeveral heads. For this reaſon, it 
is not only to be conſulted upon occaſion, like common lexicons 
or dictionaries; but ought to be carefully peruſed angMudied, 
as a moſt valuable treaſure of the antient cuſtoms and conſtitu- 
tions of England. The ſecond part of this Work, which is in- 
ferior to the firſt, was not printed till after Sir Henry's death : 
and as it was publiſhed by Sir William Dugdale, it has been 
ſuſpected that the latter inſerted many things of his own, which 
were not in Sir Henry Spelman's copy ; but there appears to be 
no ground for this ſuppoſition. 

The next conſiderable Work which our Author publiſhed, 
was his Hiſtory of the Engliſh Councils.” His learned per- 
formances had now obtained him a great reputation ; he corre- 
ſponded with many of the meſt learned foreigners, particularly 
Peireſkius, Rigaltius, Meurſius, and Salmaſius; and among his 
particular friends at home, beſides Mr. Camden and Sir Robert 
Cotton already mentioned, were the learned Selden, and the ve- 
nerable Archbiſhop Uther. 

In a letter to the latter, publiſhed by Dr: Richard Parr, and 
dated May 26, 1628, Sir Henry Spelman gives the following 
account of ſome of the proceedings in Parliament concerning 
the famous Petition of Right, of which we lately made mention 
in the Life of Sir Edward Coke. ** The points touching the 
« right of the ſubje& in the property of their goods, (ſays Sir 
« Henry) and to be free from impriſonment at the King's plea- 
« ſure, or without lawful cauſe expreſſed upon the commitment, 
« hath been ſo ſeriouſly and unanſwerably proved and concluded 
% by the lower Houſe, that they have calt their ſheet- anchor on 
« it, and will not recede from any tittle of the formality pro- 
«© poſed in their PETIT IN or RIGHT, touching the ſame. Ihe 
« upper Houſe hath, in ſome things, diſſented from them, pro- 
e poling a caution to be added to the petition, for preſervatioa 
of the King's Sovereign prerogative ; which the lower Houſe 
« affirms they have not rubbed upon, in ovght that of right be- 
« longeth to it. Yet will they not admit that addition, leſt it 
« impeach the whole intent ef their petition, Wherein they 
66 arc 
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te are ſo reſolute, that having, upon Thurſday laſt, admirably 
« evinced the right of the ſubjects in every part thereof, at a 
« conference with the upper Houſe, they refuſed to meet the 
« Lords the day following in a Committee required by them, 
« for qualification as was conceived. Thereupon the Lords 
« ſpent Saturday in debate among themſelves, but concluded 
« nothing that we hear of. It is reported, that Lord Say did 
« then ſpeak very freely and reſolutely on behalf of the ſub- 
« ject, with ſome unpleaſing rubs upon the Duke there preſent ; 
« but by others interpoſition, all was well expounded ( x ).” 
Sir Henry Spelman was very deſirous of reviving the know- 
ledge of the old Saxon tongue ; and his endeavours for this 

urpoſe deſerve to be eſteemed an important piece of ſervice to 
the ſtudy of antiquities, He had found the great uſe of that 
language in the whole courſe of his ſtudies, and much lamented 
the neglect of it both at home and abroad; which was fo very 
general, that he did not then know one man in the world who 
thoroughly underſtood it. This induced him to endeavour to 
eſtabliſh a Saxon lecture in the Univerſity of Cambridge; and 
with this view he allowed ten pounds per annum to Mr, Abra- 
ham Wheelocke of that Univerſity, preſenting him alſo to the 
Vicarage of Middleton, in the county of Nortolk, and giving 
him likewiſe the profits of the impropriate Rectory of the ſame 
church; both which were intended by him to be ſettled in per- 
petuity, as an endowment of that lecture; but Sir Henry and 
his eldeſt ſon dying in the compaſs of two years, the civil wars 
breaking forth, and their eſtate being ſequeſtered, the family be- 
came incapable of accompliſhing his deſign. 

He died at London in 1641, being about eighty years of age, 
and was buried in Weſtminiter- Abbey, near Camden's monu- 
ment. He was a man of very extenſive learning, and much ho- 
noured by the moſt worthy of his cotemporaries ; as he has been 
alſo by thoſe in later times, who were the beſt qualified to judge 
of his merit. He was in his temper calm and ſedate ; his ap- 
plication to his ſtudies was very great; and as he loved litera- 
ture himſelf, ſo he was a generous encourager and promoter of 
it in others. He was indeed a truly great man; though from 
ſome paſſuges in his Hiſtory of Sacrilege, and other parts of his 
Writings, he appears to have been ſomewhat tinctured with ſu- 
perſtition. 8 

In 1695, there was publiſhed in Folio, by Mr. Edmund Gib- 
ſon, afterwards Biſhop of London, a collection of tracts, in- 
titled, © The Engliſh Works of sir Henry Spelman.” This 
was followed by another collection from the ſame hand, intitled, 
* Reliquiz Spelmannianz, the poſthumous Works of Sir 
Henry Spelman, Kant. relating to the laws and antiquities of 


Vol. IV. 5. 2 A England, 


(*) Collection of letters written between Archbiſhop Uſher, and the mo 
emincut pexſous for piety and learning in his time, Fel, 4686. FP. 295, 396. 
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England, publiſhed from the original manuſcripts.” 1698, 
Folio. Theſe two collections were re- printed together in 1723, 
in one Volume, Folio. 

Sir Henry Spelman had eight children, four ſons, and four 
daughters. His eldeſt ſon, John,“ the heir of his ſtudies,” as 
he calls him, was a very learned man, and had great encourage- 
ment and aſſurance of favour from Charles I. That Prince 
Tent for Sir Henry Spelman, and offered him the Maſterſhip of 
Sutton's hoſpital, with ſome other advantages, in conſideration 
of his good ſervices both to Church and State. He returned his 
Majeſty thanks, and replied, that he was very old, and had now 
one foot in the grave ; and ſhould therefore be more obliged, if 
he would conſider his ſon. Upon which the King ſent for Mr. 
Spelman, and conferred both the Maſterſhip of the hoſpital, and 
the honour of Knighthood upon him ; and he afterwards em- 
ployed him to draw up ſeveral papers in vindication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court. He died in 1643. He publiſhed the 
Saxon Pſalter, under the title of Pſalterium Davidis Latino- 
« Saxonicum vetus,” in 1640, in 4to. from a manuſcript in his 
father's library, collated with three other copies, Sir John Spel- 
man alſo wrote ©* The Life of King Alfred the Great,” in Eng- 
liſh, which was tranſlated into Latin ſome time after the Reito- 
ration, by Mr. Chriſtopher Waſe, ſuperior Beadle of the Civil 
Law at Oxford ; which tranſlation, with notes and cuts by Mr. 
Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Univerſity College, was publiſhed 
from the theatre-preſs in 1679, Folio, The original Engliſh 
was alſo publiſhed from the ſame preſs by Mr. Thomas Hearne, 
in 1709, 8vo. 

CLEMENT SPELMAN, youngeſt ſon of Sir Henry, was a Coun- 
ſellor at law, and made one of the Barons of the Exchequer upon 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. He publiſhed ſome Pieces 
relating to the Government, and a large preface to his father's 
book, De Non TEMERANDIS ECCLEsS11s. He died in 1679, and 
was interred in St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ftreet. 

There are ſundry letters written by Sir Henry Spelman to 
Mr. Abraham Wheelocke, his Saxon Lecturer, and who was alſo 
a Profeſſor of Arabic, among the Harleian manuſcripts in the 
Britith Muſeum, No. 7041. Fol. 7 3---90. 
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EORGE ABBOT was the ſon of Maurice Abbot, 

cloth-worker, of Guilford in Surrey (), where he 

was born on the 29th of October, 1562. He was in- 

ſtructed in grammar learning at the free- ſchool at 
Guilford, from whence he was removed to Baliol-College in Ox- 
ford. In 1583, being then Bachelor of Arts, he was elected 
Probationer- Fellow of his College ; and afterwards proceeding 
in the faculty of Arts, he entered into Holy Orders, and be- 
came an eminent preacher in the Univerſity. He commenced 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1593, and proceeded DoQor in that fa- 
culty in May, 1597 ; and the ſame year he was elected Maſter 
of Univerſity College. 

In 1599, Dr. Abbot was inſtalled Dean of Wincheſter, and in 
1600 he was choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford ; as he was alſo in 1603, and in 1605. It was about this 
time that the firſt differences began between him and Dr. Laud, 
which continued during their lives (zx). In 1604, that tranſla- 
tion of the Bible which is now in uſe was made by the direc- 
tion of King James ; and Dr. Abbot was the ſecond of eight 
learned Divines in the Univerſity of Oxford, to whom the care 
of tranſlating the whole New Teſtament (the Epiſtles excepted) 
was committed. He likewiſe publiſhed this year an Anſwer to 
Dr, Hill's Reaſons for upholding Popery. 

2 A 4 In 


(y Our Prelate's father ſuffered a hind them fix ſons, of whom, Ro- 


great deal for his ſtedfaſtneſs in the 
Proteſtant religion, chiefly through the 
means of Dr. tory, who was a very 
attive perſecutor of ſuch perſons in 
the reign of Mary. But after theſe 
ſtorms were blown over, he and his 
wife Alice paſſed the remainder of 
their days quictly and happily, livin 

together filty-cight years, She viel 
on the 15th of September, 1696, in 
her eighueth year; and he about ten 
days after, being eighty-fix years of 
ge. They appear to have been very 
nappy ia their children: they left be- 


bert, the eldeſt, was at the time of their 
deaths one of the King's Chaplains; 
George, of whom we are treating, 
had been thrice Vice- Chancellor of 
Oxtord ; and their youngeſt loa, Mau- 
rice, was then an eminent merchant of 
the city of London. Vid. Biograph, 
Britan. 


( z ) Some account of the riſe of 


theſe differences, though not written 
with much impart ality, may be ſeen 
in Heylin's Life of Archbiſhop Laud, 
P. 53, 54 
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In 1608, Dr. Abbot became Chaplain to George Hume, Earl 
of Dunbar, and 1 reaſurer of Scotland ; with whom he went to 
that kingdom, to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing an union between the 
Church of England and the Kirk of Scotland. And in this af. 
fair he behaved with ſo much prudence and addreſs, that it is 
ſaid to have laid the foundation of all his future preferments, 
Indeed, his behaviour in Scotland was ſo agreeable to Kin 
James, and gave his Majeſty ſo high an opinion of him, that he 
ever after paid great deference to his advice and counſel, 

Upon the death of Pr. Overton, Biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, the King nominated Dr. Albot for his ſucceſſor, and 
he was accordingly conſecrated Biſhop of thoſe two united Sees 
in December, 1609, About a month afterwards, he was tranſ- 
lated to the See of London, vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas 
Ravis. And upon the deceaſe of Pr. Richard Bancroft, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, on the feccas of November, 1610, his 
Majeſty had a new opportunity of teſtifying his eſteem for Dr. 
Abbot, and accordingly raiſed him to the Archiepiſcopal See. 
He was conſecrated ou the 9th cf April, 1611; and, on the 
23d of june following, was ſworn a Men:ber of the Frivy Coun- 
4 

Thus was Dr. Abbot, before he had attained to the age of 
fifty, exalted to the higheſt dignity in the Church. He was in 
grcat favour with the King, and was employed not only in the 
moſt important a/;airs of ihe Church, but alſo in thoſe of the 
State, He was likewiſe much eſteemed by the people; for he 
never appeared very fond cf power, nor did he endeavour to 
carry his prerogative as Primate of England to any great height, 
Indeed, the moderation of his principles and conduct gave great 
umbrage to many furious bigcts and fiaming churchmen, who 
could by no means view with an approving eye, the candour and 
humanity with which he diſcharged his ecelcliaſtical functions. 

Archbifhop Abdor's zeal for the intereſts of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, made him a ſtrenuous promoter of the match between 
the Eledor Palatine and the Princeſs Elizabeth. And that 
Prince being here at the beginning of the year :612, his Grace 
thought ft to invite the Nobility that attended him to an enter- 
tainment at his Archiepiſcopal Palace at Lambeth ; where, 
though uninvited and unexpected, the EleQor himſelf reſorted, 
to ſhew his great reſpect for the Archbiſhop ; and he was ſo well 
nee, with his entertainment, that when he feaſted the Mem- 

ers of the Privy Council at Eſſex-Houſe, he ſhewed particular 
reſpect to the Archbiſhop, and thoſe who attended him. On the 
14th of February following, the marriage was ſolemnized with 
gre:t ſplendor, the Archbiſhop performing the ceremony on a 
itage erccted in the middle of the Royal chapel ; and, on the 
toth of April, his Electoral Highneſs returned to Germany; 
but before his departure, he made a preſent of plate to the Arch- 
biſhop, of the value of a thouſand pounds; and as an additional 
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mark of his reſpe& and confidence, he wrote a letter to him 
concerning the cauſes of that diſcontent with which he left 
England. It appears that the EleQor, a little before he left 
England, had addreſſed himſelf to the King, in hopes of ob- 
taining the enlargement of the Lord Grey, who had been a 
long time a 9 — in the Tower: but this application ſo lit- 
tle pleaſed the King, that he told him roundly in anſwer, “ he 
« marvelled how he ſhould become ſuitor for a man whom he 
« neither knew, nor ever ſaw.” To which the EleQor an- 
ſwered, that this was true; but that he was recommended to 
him by his uncles, the Duke de Bouillon, Prince Maurice of 
Naſſau, and Count Henry, who were well acquainted with him. 
It appears that this, inſtead of giving the King ſatisfaction, filled 
him with new appreheniions ; for he replied with great quick» 
neſs, Son, when I come into Germany, I promiſe you not to 
« ;mportune you for any of your priſoners.” But this applica- 
tion of the Elector's was ſo far from operating in Lord Grey's 
favour, that he was ſoon after more cloſely reſtrained, upon 
pretence of ſome private converſation that he had with one of 
Lady Arabella's women, which proved atter all to be no more 
than an amorous intrigue, Theſe particulars we lcarn from a 
letter written by Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated 
May 6, 1613; and he adds, It is thought the Prince Palatine 
« went not away ſo well ſatisfied, being refuſed in divers ſuits 
and requeſts; and I hear that from Canterbury he wrote to 
* the Archbiſhop, complaining, That the King did not uſe him 
like a ſon, but rather like a youngling, or childiſh youth, not 
* tobe regarded.“ 

It was about this time that the celebrated Hugo Grotius came 
over into England, in order to negociate {ome important affairs, 
and, among other things, to give King James a more favourable 
opinion of the Remonſtrants, by which name the Armenians in 
Holland were now diſtinguiſhed. It appears by a letter from 
Archbiſhop Abbot to Sir Kalph Winwoog, dated Lambeth, June 
1, 1613, that he, as well as James and his Miniſters, conceived 
no very high opinion of Grotius. Indeed, the mean idea which 
they ſeem to have formed of a perſon, who was inconteſtibly one 
ot the greateſt men in Europe, does very little honour to their 
penctration. The Archbiſtop expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing manner: “ou muſt take heed how you truſt Dr. Grotius 
& too far, for I perceive him to be ſo addicted to ſome partialities 
% in thoſe parts, that he feareth not to laſh, ſo it may ſerve a 
* turn. At his firſt coming to the King, by reaſon of his good 
Latin tongue, he was fo tedious, and ſull of tittle-rattle, that 
the King's judgment was of him, that he was ſome pedant, 
* full of words, and of no great judgment. And 1 myſelf, diſ- 
* covering that to be his habit, as it he did imagine that every 
* man was bound to hear him, ſo long as he would talk, (which 
is a great burthen to men replete with buſineſs) did privately 
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6c = him notice thereof, that he ſhould plainly, and directly, 
«« deliver his mind, or elſe he would —— the King weary of 
% him. This did not fo take place, but that afterwards he fell 
to it again, as was eſpecially obſerved one night at ſupper at 
« the Lord Biſhop of Ely's, whither being brought by Mr. Ca- 
« ſaubon (4), as I think, my Lord intreated him to ſtay to ſup. 
«« per, which he did. There was preſent Dr. Steward, and 
4% another Civilian, unto whom he flings out ſome queſtion of 
« that profeſſion, and was ſo full of words, that Dr. Steward af. 
„ terwards told my Lord, that he did perceive by him, that, 
« like a ſmatterer, he had ſtudied ſome two or three queſtions, 
« whereof when he came in company he muſt be talking to 
«© vindicate his ſkill ; but if he were put from thoſe, he would 
« ſhew himſelf but a ſimple fellow. There was preſent alſo 
« Dr. Richardſon, the King's Profeſſor of Divinity in Cam- 
« bridge, and another Doctor in that faculty, with whom he 
« falleth in allo about ſome of thoſe queſtions, which are now 
« controverted among the Miniſters in Holland. And bein 
«© matters wherein he was ſtudied, he uttered all his ſkill con- 
„ cerning them: my Lord of Ely fitting ſtill at the ſupper all 
« the while, and wondering what a man he had there, who never 
« being in the place or company before, could overwhelm them 
« with talk for ſo long a time. I write this unto you ſo largely, 
„that you may know the diſpoſition of the man, and how 
„ kindly he uſed my Lord of Ely for his good entertainment.“ 

In 1613, the famous caſe of divorce between the Lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, and Robert Earl of 
Eſſex, was brought before Archbiſhop Abbot, and other Com- 
miſſioners appointed for the purpoſe. Ihe King greatly in- 
tereſted himſelf in the affair, lo that the parties were divorced ; 
but the Archbiſhop very ſtrongly oppoſed it, by which means he 
greatly diſpleaſed the King, — at the ſame time he increaſed 
the reputation which he had already acquired for incorruptible 
integrity. 

In 1618, King James publiſhed a declaration, which he or- 
dered to be read in all churches, for the enconragement of 
recreations and ſports on the Lok p's day. But this gave much 

offence 


(a) The learned ISAAC CASAU- and on the igth of the ſame month 
BON, after the death of Henry IV. the King granted him a penſion of 
of France, who had been his patron three hundred pounds, as alſo two 
and protector, came over into England Prebends, one at Canterbury, and the 
ia October, 1610, King James took other at Weſtminſter. But Caſaubon 
great pleaſure in converſing with him, did not long enjoy theſe advantages; 
admitted him ſeveral times to cat at for a powertul diforder, occaſioned by 
his own table, and made him @ preſent his having a double bladder, cut him 
of one hundicd and filty pounds, to off on the firſt of July, 1614, in the 
enable him to viſit the Univerſities of 55th year of his age, He was buried 
Oxford and Cambridge. On the gd in Weltminſter-Abbey, where there is 
ol January, 1611, he was naturalized; a monument erected to lus memory. 
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offence to the generality of ſerious Proteſtants; and, among 
others, to Archbiſhep Abbot ; who happening to be at Croydon 
when it came thither, had the courage to forbid its being read. 
In 1619, he founded an hoſpital at Guildford, and endowed it 
with lands to the value of three hundred pounds per annum, 
one hundred of which was to be employed in ſetting the poor to 
work, and the remainder in the maintenance of a maſter, twelve 
brothers, and eight ſiſters, who have blue clothes, and gowns of 
the ſame colour, and half a crown a week each. The 29th of 
October, being the anniverſary of our Archbiſhop's birth, is 
commemorated here, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the 
time being is the viſitor of the hoſpital. 

In September, 1619, Frederick, Ele&or Palatine, King James's 
ſon-in-law, was elected King of Bohemia. This was an event 
at which James's Proteſtant ſubjeds were greatly rejoiced ; and 
they were generally of opinion, that natural affection to his 
daughter and her huſband, and a juſt concern for the Proteſtant 
intereſt, ought to engage the King to ſupport the new election. 
Archbiſhop Abbot warmly eſpouſed theſe ſentiments : and 
though he was at this time incapable of attending the Privy 
Council, he wrote his mind upon the ſubject to the Secretary of 
State with great boldneſs and freedom. 

In 1622, an unfortunate accident happened, which gave our 
Archbiſhop more uneaſineſs than any other tranſaction of his 
life. Having made a ſummer journey into Hampſhire, he was 
invited by the Lord Zouch to hunt in Bramſhill park. Peter 
Hawkins, his Lordſhip's keeper, haſtily running amongſt the 
herd of deer, to bring them up to the fairer mark, and the 
Archbiſhop fitting on horſeback, let fly a barbed arrow from a 
croſs bow, which unhappily ſhot the keeper in the left arm, and 
he died of the wound the next day, This accident threw our 
Primate into a deep melancholy, and he ever afterwards kept a 
monthly fait on Tueſday, the day on which this fatal miſchance 
happened; and he ſettled an annuity of 2ol. on the widow. 
There were ſeveral perſons who took an advantage of this miſ- 
fortune to leſſen him in the King's fayour ; but his Majeſty ſaid, 
An Angel might have miſcarried in this fort.” However, his 
enemies alledging, that he had incurred an irregularity, and was 
thereby incapacitated for performing the offices of a Primate, 
the King directed a commiſhon to ten perſons to enquire into this 
matter. The points referred to their deciſion were, 1. Whether 
the Archbiſhop was irregular by the fact of involuntary homi- 
cide ? 2, Whether that at might tend to ſcandal in a church- 
man ? 3, How his Grace ſhould be reſtored, in caſe the Commiſ- 
honers ſhould find him irregular ? All agreed, that, admitting 
the irregularity, (about which they were divided), it could not 
be otherwiſe done, than by reſtitution from the King; but they 
varied in the manner. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Lord 
Chief Juſtice, and Dr. Steward, thought it ſhould be done by 


the 
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the King, and by him alone. The Lord-Keeper, and the Biſhong 
of London, Rocheſter, Exeter, and St. David's, were for a com- 
miſſion from the King, directed to ſome Biſhops. Judge Dod- 
dridge, and Sir Henry Martin, were deſirous it ſhould be done 
both ways, by way of caution (5). The King accordingly 
granted a pardon and diſpenſation, by which he aſſoiled the 
Archbiſhop from all irregularity, ſcandal, or infamation, and 
declared him capable of all metropolitical authority, as if this 
accident had never happened. | 
From this time the Archbiſhop ſeldom aſſiſted at the Council, 
being chiefly hindered by the infirmities of advanced age, It 
appears, however, that he ſometimes communicated his ſenti- 
ments on public affairs to the King with great freedom ; for in a 
letter preſerved by Ruſhworth, after having condemned a defign 
which was then ſet on foot of granting a toleration to the Pa- 
piſts, he cenſures the imprudence of James with reſpect to Prince 
Charles's journey into Spain, in the following terms. And 
„ hereunto (ſays he) I add what you have done, in ſending the 
« Prince into Spain, without conſent of your Council, or the 
« privity or approbation of your people. And although you 
% have a charge and intereſt in the Prince, as ſon of your fleſh, 
% yet have the people a greater, as ſon of the kingdom, upon 
« whom next after your Majeſty are their eyes fixed, and wel- 
% fare depends; and fo tenderly is his going apprehended, as 
* (believe it) however his return may be ſafe, yet the drawers of 
« him into this action, ſo dangerous to himſelf, ſo deſperate to 
„ the kingdom, will not paſs away unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. 
« Beſides, this toleration which you endeavour to ſet up by 
« your proclamation, cannot be done without a Parliament, un- 
« leſs your Majeſty will let your ſubje&s ſee, that you will take 
« unto yourſelf ability to throw down the laws of your land at 
« your pleaſure. What dread conſequence theſe things may 


« draw afterward, I beſeech your Majeſty to conſider (c).“ 
In 


( & © The learned Sir Henry Sa- 
vile, his Gracc's old friend, aſked Sir 
Edward Coke, Whether a Bilkop 
might hunt ?” Which it was urged 
he might not do by the Canons ; but 
thoſe Canons had ncver been admitted 
as laws in England; and Sir Ed- 
ward replied, © There's an old law, 
« that when a Biſhop dies, he {hall 
« leave his dogs to the King.” II a 
Biſhop might not hunt, that law was 
uſeleſs. Laud was one of the Pre- 
lates, who, in hopes of riling by the 
Archbiſhop's tall, alledged that the 
homicide, though invoiuntary, tainted 
the Archiepilcopal function; and his 
conſcience was lo ſcrupulous, that he 


did not think the Orders Dr, Abbet 


conferred afterwards were valid; but 
tober Clergymen, even Dr. Andrews, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was not 
thought .to be very well with the 
Archbiſhop, reproved thoſe who con- 
demned his irregularity, as they termed 
his hunting; though ſome years after, 
when Dr. Juxon was talked of for 
breeding the beſt dogs in England, the 
{port was then regular, and the ſportſ- 
man worthy to be called from his 
game, and to be made Biſhop of Lon- 
don,” ---Hiſtory of England during 
the reigns of the Royal Houſe ot Stu- 
art, P. 37. 

(e) See the whole of this letter in 
Ruſhworth's Collections, Hiltorics! 
Vol. . of 85, 
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In James's laſt illneſs, our Archbiſhop was ſent for, and at- 
tended till the King expired on the 27th of March, 1625. He 
performed the ceremony of the coronation of King Charles I, 
though very infirm, and much troubled with the gout. He was 
never much in this Prince's favour ; and the Duke of Buching- 
ham, who was his declared enemy, watched an opportunity of 
making him feel the weight of his diſpleaſure, I his he at laſt 
accompliſhed, upon the Archbiſhop's refuſing to licence a ter- 
mon preached by a Court ſycophant, one Sibthorpe, who taught 
that the King might impoſe public taxes without conſent of Par- 
liament, and that the people were bound in conſcience to obey 
his will and pleaſure. This ſermon was preached at Northamp- 
ton, in the Lent aſlizes, 1627, before the Judges, and was traut- 
mitted to the Archbiſhop with the King's direction to licenſe it; 
which he refuſed to do, and gave his reaſons for it; but the ſer- 
mon was notwithſtanding licenſed by the Biſhop of London. 
On the 5th of July, Lord Conway, who was then Secretary of 
State, made him a viſit, and acquainted him, that the King ex- 
* he ſhould withdraw to Canterbury. But the Archbiſhop 

aving at this time a law-ſuit with that city, deſired he might 
rather have leave to go to his houſe at Ford, ae miles beyond 
Canterbury, which was granted; and on the ninth of October 
following, the King gave a commiſſion to the Biſhops of Lon- 
don, Durham, Rocheſter, Oxford, and Bath and Wells, to exe- 
cute the Archiepiſcopal authority, the cauie aſſigned being no 
more than this, that the Archbiſhop could not at that time in his 
own perſon attend thoſe ſervices, which were otherwiſe proper 
for his cognizance and direction. Mr. Guthrie obſerves, that 
this ſequeſtration and confinement of the firſt Peer and Prelate 
of England, were dreadful monuments of Buckingham's power 
over the mind of his maſter. The Archbiſhop had, in Parlia- 
ment, acted with great moderation, and he was by the public 
looked upon as a ſincere friend to liberty. But he could not be 
brought to bow the knee to the image which the King had ſet 
up, and this wrought his diſgrace (4).“ 

Archbiſhop Abbot did not long continue in this ſtate of ſe- 
queſtration; for a Parliament being abſolutely neceſſary, his 
Grace was ſent for about Chriſtmas, and reſtored to his autho- 
rity and juriſdiction, which he continued to exerciſe to the end 
of his life. But as he was a man of too much integrity, and too 
great a friend to his country, to concur in the arbitrary meaſures 
of Charles and his Miniſters, he was never re-in::ated in favour 
at Court. He died at Croydon, on the 4ch of Auguit, 1633, 
aged ſeventy-one years, and was buried in the church dedicated 


Vol. IV. 5. 2 B to 


(4) Hiſt, of England, Vol. III. is written with much ſpirit, conſider- 
P. 866, Ruſhworth has preſerved a ing his advaucec age ; and though of 
Narrative, in two parts, drawn up by conſiderable lengch, is well worth 
our Archbiſhop himſelf, of the cauſes reading.----See Hiſtorical Collections, 
and circumſtances of his diſgrace, It Vol. I. F. 434-457. 
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to the Holy Trinity at Guildford. A ſtately monument was 
_— over the grave, with the effigy of the Archbiſhop in his 
robes. 

He was a Prelate of conſiderable parts and learning, of great 
piety, of a regular and virtuous life, and of much moderation 
and humanity. He was folicitous that the Clergy under his 
care ſhould attract the eſteem of the Laity by the ſanctity of 
their manners, rather than claim it as due to their function. He 
was leſs anxious about rites and ceremonies in religion, than 
many of his eccleſiaſtical brethren, and was ready to make al- 
lowances for difference in ſentiment with reſpect to ſpeculative 
points ; which expoſed him to the cenſure of many who were of 
more narrow principles. Even Lord Clarendon objects it to 
him as a fault, „“ that if men prudently forbore a public re- 
* viling, and railing at the Hierarchy, and eccleſiaſtical go- 
* vernment, let their opinions and private practice be what it 
would, they were not only ſecure from any inquiſition of his, 
but acceptable to him, and at leaſt equally preferred by 
him (e).“ The truth is, the noble Hiſtorian hath drawn 
the character of Archbiſhop Abbot in a very unfavourable, and, 
as we apprehend, in a very unjuſt manner. Dr. Welwood has 
done more juſtice to our Prelate. He ſays, © Abbot was a per- 
ſon of wonderful temper and moderation; and in all his con- 
duct ſhewed an unwillingneſs to ſtretch the act of Uniformity 
* beyond what was abſolutely neceſſary for the peace of the 
Church, or the prerogative of the Crown, any farther than 
** conduced to the good of the State. Being not well turned for 
a Court, though otherwiſe of conſiderable learning, and gen- 
teel education, he either could not, or would not ſtoop to the 
humour of the times; and now and then by an unſeaſonable 
«« ſtifineſs, gave occafion to his enemies to repreſent him as not 
* well inclined to the prerogative, and too much addicted to a 
popular intereſt, and therefore not fit to be employed in mat- 
« ters of Government (/).“ - Archbiſhop Abbot wrote 
ſeveral Pieces, the principal of which were the two following : 

I. Quæſtiones ſex, totidem prælectionibus in Schola Theolo- 
gica Oxoniæ, pro forma habitis, diſcuſſæ et diſceptatæ anno 
1597, in quibus e ſacra Scriptura et Patribus, quid ſtatuendum 
ſit definitur. Printed at Oxford in 4to, in 1598, and again at 
Frankfort in 1616. 

II. Expoſition on the Prophet Jonah, in certain ſermons preached 
at St. Mary's church in Oxford, London, 4to. 1600. 

Our Archbiſhop's brother, Ron sR An BHOr, who was alſo bred 
to the Church, was a man of learning and ability. He was made 
Biſhop of Saliſbury in 1015, but he died within little more than 
two years after his promotion. 


«c 


«c 


(e) Hiſt. of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, Vol. I. P. 88, 
89. Edit. 8vo. Oxford, 1712. (f) Memoirs uf the molt material trant- 


actions in England, P. 38. 
2 T 
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HIS eminent Poet was born in a ſmall village named 
Harſull, or Hartſhill, in the pariſh of Atherſton, in 
Warwickſhire. His family was antient, and originally 
ſettled at Drayton in Leiceſterſhire, which gave name 

to his progenitors : but his parents removing into Warwickſhire, 
our Poet was born there, and, as it is generally ſuppoſed, in the 
year 1563, Whilſt he was extremely young, he gave proofs of 
a growing genius, which procured him the patronage of ſome 
perſons of diſtintion; and it appears that when he was ten 
years of age, he had made a conſiderable proficiency in the Latin 
tongue, and was page to ſome perſon of quality. He was ſome 
time a ſtudent at Oxford, but he ſeems not to have ſtaid long 
enough to take any degree there. 

His propenſity to poetry was extremely ſtrong, even from his 
infancy ; and he had rendered himſelf eminent for his poetical 
talents, nine or ten years before the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
if not ſooner. In 1593, he publiſhed a Collection of Paſtorals, 
under the title of Idea, the Shepherd's Garland, faſhioned in 
nine eclogues ; with Rowland's ſacrifice to the nine Mates,” 


4to. dedicated to Mr. Robert Dudley. This“ Shepherd's Gar- 


land“ is the ſame with what was afterwards re-printed with 
emendations by our Author in Folio, in 16'9 ( g ), under the 
2 B 2 title 


(g) This year died another emi- in-law, John Florio, ſo well known 
nent Poet of this age, SAMUEL DA- for his Italian Dictionary, recom- 
NIEL. He was the ſon of a muſic- mended him to the favour of Queen 
maſter, and born near Taunton in So- Anne, King James the Firſt's conſort, 
mer ſetſhire, in the year 1562. Atſe- who was pleaſed to confer on him the 
venteen years of age, he was admitted office of groom of her privy chamber; 
a Commoner of Magdalen College in which being a poſt of very little employ- 
Oxford, where he continued three ment, the income of it enabled him to 
years, and made a conſiderable pro- rent an houſe at a little diſtance from 
greſs in literature, But thoſe branches London, which had a very fine garden 
ot learning which were of a graver belonging to it, and amidit the ſoli- 
turn not ſo well ſuiting his genius, he tary amuſements of which he is ſaid 
applied himſelf principally to Poctry to have compoled moſt of his drama- 
and Hiſtory, which continued to be tic Picces, 
his favourite ſtudies during the re- Queen Anne took great pleaſure in 
mainder of his life. Mr. Daniel's converlation; and the 

Having quitted the Univerſity, he encouragement he met with from the 
came up to London, where his own Court, together with his own perſonal 
merit, and the intereſt of his brother- qualthcations, catily introduced him 
ls 


2 
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title of “ Paſtorals, containing Eclogues; with the Man in the 
«« Moon.” It is remarkable, that the Folio Edition of Dray- 
ton's Works, printed at London in 1748, though the title-page 
profeſles to give them all, does not contain this part of them. 
Soon after our Author publiſhed ſome of thoſe more grave 
and weighty poems, which have rendered him moſt memorable, 
and beſt ſupported his reputation with poſterity. His Barons 
Wars, in ſix cantos, Encianyo's HEROICAL ErisrIESs, and 
THE LEGENDS OF RonztRT os NoRMAN OY, MaT1LlDa, and 
GavesToON, were all written by him before the year 1598. 
Theſe performances, together with his perſonal qualifications, 
occaſioned him to be highly celebrated at that time; and he 
was diſlinguiſhed not only as a great genius, but as a good man. 
Among many teſtimonies to this purpoſe (), we find Francis 
Meres, an eminent Divine of that age, in a Work publiſhed in 
1598, expreſſing himſelf thus of our Author : © Michael Dray- 


* ton, (ſays hc) among Scholars, Soldiers, Poets, and all forts 
«© of people, is held for a man of virtuous diſpoſition, honeſt 
«© converiation, and well-governed carriage, which is almoſt mi- 
* raculous among good wits in theſe declining and corrupt 


cc times.“ 


to the acquaintance and friendſhip of 
the moſt ingenious and learned men 
of his time, particularly Mr. Cam- 
den, Sir John Harrington, Sir Robert 
Cotton, dir Henry Spelman, Edmund 
Spenſer, Ben Johnſon, &c. He allo 
became tutor the Lady Anne Clifford, 
who, when ſhe came to be Counteſs of 
Pembroke, was a great encourager of 
learning and learned men. 

Towards the latter part of his life, 
he quitted London entirely, and re- 
tired, according to Dr. Fuller, to a 
farm ncar the Devizes in Wiltſhire ; 
but Wood fixes the place of his re- 
treat at Beckington, near Philips Nor- 
ton, in Somerictſhire, Where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment, and rural employments. At 
the time of his death, he was about 
fifty-ſcven years of age. He was 
marred, but left no children, 

Mr, Danicl was the Author of many 
pectical Works, particularly, 1.“ The 
« Riftory of the Civil Wars between 
« the Houſes of York and Lancalſ- 
& ter”; a poem in eight books, 2. 
* Epililes to various great Perſonages 
in verle,”” London, 1601 and 1623, 
gto. 3. © Various Sonnets to Delia,” 
hfty-ſcyvcn in number. 4. The Com- 


It 


te plaint of Roſamond,” London, 
1594 and 1598, 4to. 5. An Epiſtle 
« from Octavia to Marcus Antonius,“ 
Lond, 8vo. 1611, 

He alſo wrote the following drama- 
tic Pieces, 1. Cleopatra, a Tragedy. 
2, Hymen's Triumph, a paſtoral Tra- 
gi-Comedy. 3. Philotas, a Tragedy. 
4. Queen's Arcadia, a paſtoral Tragi- 
Comedy. 5. The viſion of the twelve 
Goddeſſes, a maſque, exhibited at 
Hampton-court. : 

Our Author was alſo an Hiſtorian, 
He wrote the Iliſtory of England, 
down to the reign of Edward III. 
His Hillory is much eſteemed : it has 
been obſerved, that his narration is 
{mooth and clear, and carries every 
where an air of good ſenſe and uit 
eloquence, It 1s inſerted in Kennet's 
Complete Hiſtory of England, and 
was often before printed ſeparate. 

Mr. Daniel's poetical Works were 
collected together, and publiſhed in 
two Volumes, 12mo. in the year 
1718,-----/:4, New and Gen. Biog. 
Ditt, Wood's Athen. Oxon, Compa- 
nion to the Play-houſe, and Cibber's 
Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. P. 145» 
149 


( 5 ) Vid. Biograph. Britan. 
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It appears that Drayton's moſt early patron was Sir Hen 
Goodere, of Poleſworth, in his own county, to whom in his 
Works he gratefully acknowledges himſelf indebted for a great 
part of his education, and by whom he was recommended to the 
patronage of the Counteſs of Bedford. He was alſo beloved 
and patronized by Sir Walter Aſton, of Tixhall in Staffordſhire, 
to whom he dedicated many of his poems ; and it appears from 
his dedications to this gentleman, that he was for many years 
ſupported by him, and accommodated with ſuch ſupplies as af- 
forged him leiſure to finiſh ſome of his moſt elaborate compoſi- 
tions (2). 

Mr. Drayton welcomed King James I. to his Engliſh domi- 
nions, by a congratulatory poem, which was printed in 4to. in 
1603 ; but his performance met with a very indifferent recep- 
tion from his Majeſty. The ſame year he was choſen by Sir 
Walter Aſton one of the Eſquires who attended him, when he 
was with others created Knight of the Bath, at the coronation 
of James. 

In 1613, Drayton publiſhed the firſt part of his PoLy-Or- 
B10N 3 by which Greek title, ſignifying very happy, he denotes 
ExXGLAND; as the antient name of Albion is by ſome derived 
from Olbion, happy. It 1s a chorographical — of the 
rivers, mountains, foreſts, caſtles, &c. in this iſland, intermixed 
with the remarkable antiquities, rarities, and commodities 
thereof. This firſt part is dedicated to Prince Henry, by whoſe 
encouragement it was written; and there is a picture at full 
length of that promiſing Prince, in a military poſture, exer- 
ciſing his pike, He had thewn Drayton ſome ſingular marks of 
his favour, and ſeems to have admitted him as one of his poeti- 
cal penſioners ; but dying before the book was publiſhed, our 
Poet loſt the benefit of his patronage. There are eighteen 
Songs, or Books, in this Volume, illa{trated with notes by the 
learned Selden ; and there are maps before every ſong, wherein 
the cities, mountains, foreſts, rivers, &c. are repreſented by the 
figures of men and women, But his metre of twelve ſyllables 
being now antiquated, this Wor'. is quoted more for the Hiſtory 
than the Poetry in it: however, it contains many excellent lines; 
and Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that“ Drayton's Poly-Olbion 
* afords a much truer account of this kingdom, and the domi- 
nion of Wales, than could well be expected from the pen of 
* a Poet,” It is interwoven wich many nue epiſodes : of the 
conqueſt of this iſland by the Romans; of tie coming of the 
Saxons, the Danes, and tne Normans, with an account of their 
Kings; of Engliſh warriors and navigators ; and of the civil 
wars of England. This Volume was re printed in the year 
1622, with the ſecond Volume, or continuation of twelve ſongs 
more, . making thirty in the whole, and dedicated to Prince 

Charles. 
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Charles. Dr. Kirkpatrick, in his poem called © the Sea-Piece,” 
ſpeaking of this Work of our Author's, ſays, 


« Drarron, ſweet antient Bard, his ALz1on ſung, 
« With their own praiſe her ecchoing vallies rung : 
« His bounding muſe o'er ev'ry mountain rode, 

« And ev'ry river warbled where he flow'd.” 


In 1627, Drayton publiſhed another Volume of his poems, 
which contained, 1. The Battle of Agincourt; 2. The Miſeries 
of Queen Margaret ; 3. Nymphidia, or the Court of Fairies, 
which is a maſter- piece in the groteſque kind; 4. The Queſt of 
Cynthia ; 5. The Shepherd's Sirena ; 6. The Moon-Calf ; this 
is a ſtrong ſatire upon the maſculine affectations of women, and 
the effeminate diſguiſes of the men, in thoſe times; 7. Elegies 
upon ſundry occaſions : theſe elegies are twelve in number, 
though there are but eight re-printed in the edition of 1748. 
In the year 1630, he publiſhed another Volume of Poems, in 4to. 
intitled, The Muſes Elizium, in ten ſundry Nymphals;“ with 
three Divine Poems, on Noah's flood, Moſes's birth and mi- 
racles, and David and Goliah. Theſe Divine Poems are not re- 
printed in the late edition of his Works. 

Our Author died in the year 1631, and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, amongſt the Poets. Over his grave is erected a 
handfome table monument of blue marble, adorned with his ef- 

gies in buſto laureated. The epitaph, which was written in 
letters of gold upon his monument, is ſaid to have had Ben 
Johnſon for its Author, and is as follows : 


Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
«© What they, and what their children owe, 
To Drayton's name; whoſe ſacred duſt 
« We recommend unto thy truſt : 
Protect his memory, and preſerve his ſtory, 
« Remain a laſting monument of his glory 
« And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 
«© To be the treaſurer of his name; 
«© His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 
« An everlaſting monument to thee,” 


The Poems of Drayton are very numerous, and ſo elegant, 
that his manner has been copied by many modern Writers of 
eminence ſince. He appears to have been not only a man of 
genius, but of virtuous and amiable manners. He enjoyed the 
triendſhip and admiration of cotemporary wits ; and even Ben 
Johnſon, who was not much diſpoſed to praiſe, entertained a very 
high opinion of him. As a ſpecimen of his poetry, we ſhall ſe- 
lect the following lines, from the cloſe of the Epiſtle from Henry 

Howard, 
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Howard, Earl of Surrey, to the Lady Geraldine, ſuppoſed to 
be written from Florence. 


« When to my chamber I myſelf retire, 
Burnt with the ſparks that kindled all this fire, 
Thinking of England, which my hope contains, 
The happy iſle where Geraldine remains : 
Of Hunſdon, where thoſe ſweet celeſtial eyne, 
At firſt did pierce this tender breaſt of mine: 
Of Hampton Court, and Windſor, where abound 
All — that in Paradiſe were found. 
Near that fair caſtle is a little grove, 
With hanging rocks all cover'd from above, 
Which on the bank of goodly Thames doth ſtand, 
Clipt by the water from the other land; 
Whoſe buſhy top doth bid the ſun forbear, 
And checks his proud beams that would enter there; 
Whoſe leaves ſtill mutt'ring, as the air doth breathe, 
With the ſweet bubbling of the ſtream beneath, 
Doth rock the ſenſes, whilſt the ſmall birds ling, 
Lulled aſleep with gentle murmuring; 
Where light-foot Fairies {port at priſon - baſe, 
(No doubt there is ſome power frequents the place) 
There the ſoft poplar and ſmooth beech do bear 
Our names together carved every where; 
And Gordian knots do curiouſly entwine 
The names of Henry and of Geraldine. 
Oh ! let this grove in happy times to come, 
Be call'd, © The Lovers bleſt Elyſium !” 
Whither my miſtreſs wonted to reſort, 
In ſummer's heat, in thoſe ſweet ſhades to ſport ; 
A thouſand ſundry names J have it given, 
And call'd it, Wonder- hider, Cover-Heaven, 
The roof where beauty her rich court doth keep, 
Under whoſe compaſs all the ſtars do ſleep. 
There 1s one tree, which now I call to mind, 
Doth bear theſe veries carved in the rind: 
« When Geraldine ſhall fit in thy fair ſhade, 
Fan her ſweet treſſes with perfumed air; 
Let thy large boughs a canopy be made, 
Jo keep the ſun from gazing on my fair; 
« And when thy ſpreading branched arms be ſunk, 
« And thou no ſap nor pith ſhalt more retain, 
« Even from the duſt of thy unwieldy trunk, 
«« I will renew thee, Phcenix-like, again, 

« And from thy dry decayed root will bring 
« A new-born ſtem, another A ſon's ſpring.” 
I find no cauſe, nor judge | reaſon why, 
My country ſhould give place to Lombardy, 
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As poodly flowers on Thameſis do grow, 
As beautify the banks of wanton Po : 
As many nymphs as haunt rich Arnus ſtrand, 
By filver Severne tripping hand in hand : 
Our ſhade's as ſweet, tho” not to us ſo dear, 
Becauſe the ſun hath greater power there. 
'This diſtant place doth give me greater woe, 
Far off, my ſighs the farther have to go. 
Ah ablence ! why, thus ſhouldſt thou ſeem ſo long? 
Or wherefore ſhouldſt thou offer time ſuch wrong, 
Summer ſo ſoon to ſteal on winter's cold, 
Or winter's blaſts ſo ſoon make ſummer old ? 
Love did us both with one ſelf arrow ftrike, 
Our wound's both one, our cure ſhould be the like; 
Except thou haſt found out ſome mean by art, 
Some pow'rful med'cine to withdraw the dart; 
But mane is fix'd, and abſence being prov'd, 
It ſticks too faſt, it cannot be — 5 1 
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Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


ANCELOT ANDREWS. was born in the pariſh 

of All-hallows Barking, in London, about the year 

1555- His father, who had ſpent the greater part of 

his life at ſea, was, in the decline of his years, choſen 

Maſter of Trinity-Houſe at Deptford, Young Lancelot was 

initiated in grammar learning at the — free ſchool 

at Rateliff, from whence he was ſeat to Merchant-Taylors 

ſchool, where he made an extraordinary progreſs in the Greek 

and Hebrew langu under Mr. Mulcaſter ; ſo that Dr. Tho- 

mas Watts, Prebendary and Reſidentiary of St. Paul's, and 

Archdeacon of Middleſex, who had lately founded ſome Scho- 

larſhips in Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, beſtowed the firſt of 

thoſe Scholarſhips upon him. And having taken his degree of 

Bachelor of Arts, he was choſen Fellow of his College, and 

continued at Cambridge till Mr. Hugh Price, founder of Jeſus 

College in Oxford, named him, without his knowledge, one of 
his firſt Fellows there. 

During his reſidence at the two Univerſities, Mr. Andrews 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies with extraordinary diligence and 
athduity ; and he employed even the uſual vacations in the im- 

rovement of himſelf in various branches of uſeful knowledge. 

or his cuſtom was, after he had been three vears in the Univer- 
ſity, to go to London once a year to viſit his parents: and this 
he always did a fortnight 1 Faſter, ſtaying till a fortnight 
after. Againſt which time, his father being directed by letters 
from him, prepared a perſon to inſtruct him in ſome language or 
art, which he had not attained before : ſo that within a few 
years he had lain the foundations of all arts and ſciences, and 
had gained a confiderable knowledge in moſt of the modera 
languages (4). | 

It is remarkable, that in his journies between London and the 
Univerſities, he always uſed to walk on foot till he was a Bache- 
lor of Divinity : and he profeſſed, that even then he would not 
have rode on horſeback, but to avoid the imputation that he 
walked merely to ſave charges. He never loved nor uſed any 
games or ordinary recreations z but his common exerciſe was 
Vol, IV. 5. 2 C walking, 
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walking, either alone, or with ſome ſele& companion, with 
whom he might engage in an agreeable and inſtructive conver- 
ſation. And he would often profeſs, that to obſerve the graſs, 
herbs, corn, trees, cattle, earth, waters, and heavens, and to 
contemplate their natures, orders, qualities, virtues, and uſes, 
was to him the moſt exquiſite entertainment. 

After he had been ſome time Maſter of Arts, he applied him- 
felf to the ſtudy of Divinity, in which he made extraordinary 
advances, and his reputation grew very extenfive and conſider- 
able : ſo that when he was choſen Catechiſt in the College, and 
read upon the Ten Commandments every Saturday and Sunda 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, a great many Members of the 
other Colleges, and even perſons out of the country, duly re- 
ſorted to the College-chapel, as a public Divinity lecture. He 
was likewiſe particularly eminent bo his {kill in Caſuiſtry, and 
very much conſulted in that way. 

His merit became now ſo conſpicuous, that Henry, Earl of 
Huntingdon, ſent for him to attend him into the North, of 
which he was Preſident ; where, by his diligent — and 
private conferences, he. converted ſeveral Papiſts, and among 
them ſome Prieſts, to the Proteſtant religion. He obtained 
likewiſe the favour of Sir Francis Walfingham ; and that emi- 
nent Stateſman would not ſuffer Mr. Andrews to take any coun- 
try Benefice, leſt his eminent parts and learning ſhould be buried 
in obſcurity. By his intereſt — was made Vicar of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, in London ; and he alſo procured him to be ap- 
pointed Prebendary and Reſidentiary of St. Paul's, and after- 
wards Prebendary of the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Upon the deceaſe of Dr. F ulke, he was elected Maſter of 
Pembroke-Hall, to which College he became a conſiderable be- 
ne factor. He was afterwards made Chaplain in ordinary to 
Queen Elizabeth, who was highly pleaſed with his preaching 
and behaviour; and in 1597 made him Prebendary of Weſtmin- 
ter, and in 1601 Dean of that church. He ſoon grew into 

reat favour alſo with her ſucceſſor, King James I. who is ſaid to 
| Fs admired him above all other Divines, on account of his ſo- 
lid and extenſive learning. And in 1605, that Prince con- 
ferred on him the Biſhopric of Chicheſter ; and he alſo made 
him Lord Almoner, in which place Dr. Andrews acted in a very 
conſcienticus and. upright manner, not even making thoſe ad- 
vantages to himſelf which he might legally have done. 

King James having, in his“ Defence of the Right of 
« Kings (),“ aſlerted the authority of Chriſtian Princes over 
cauſes and perſons eceleſiaſtical, Cardinal Bellarmine, under the 
name of Matthew Tortus, attacked him with great vehemency ' 
and bitterneſs, 'The King hereupon employed Biſhop Andrews 
to anſwer the Cardinal, which he did with much ſpirit and 


3 judgment, 
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judgment, in a Piece, intitled, Tortura Torti : five, ad Mat- 
« thei Torti Librum Reſponſio, &c.” This was publiſhed at 
London, in 4to. in 1609, and the ſame year our Author was 
tranſlated from the See of Chicheſter to that of Ely. He was 
alſo appointed one of the King's Privy Counſellors of England, 
and afterwards of Scotland, when he attended his Majeſty to 
that kingdom. 

When he had been nine years in the See of Ely, he was, in 
1618, advanced to the Biſhopric of Wincheſter, and alſo ap- 
pointed Dean of the King's chapel. It is ſaid, that he obtained 
theſe great preferments without making uſe of any means to 
procure them ; and that they were all conferred upon him with- 
out the leaſt ſolicitation on his part. It is alſo obſerved, that 
though he was Almoner, Dean of the chapel, and Privy Coun- 
ſellor to King James I. and King Charles I. he interpoſed very 
little in civil and temporal affairs, eſteeming them foreign to his 
profeſſion and character; but in cauſes which related to the 
church, and the duties of his function, he exerted himſelf with 
great diligence. | 

There is a pleaſant ſtory related of him, while he was Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, which was told by Mr. Waller the Poet to his 
ſon-in-law, Dr. Birch. Waller going to ſee King James at din- 
ner, on the day in which the Parliament had been diffolved, 
over-heard a very extraordinary converſation between his Ma- 
jeſty, Biſhop Andrews, and Dr. Neile, Biſhop of Durham. 
Theſe two Prelates ſtanding behind the King's chair, James 
aſked them, My Lords, (ſaid he) cannot I take my ſubjects 
* money when I want it, without all this formality in Parlia- 
ment?“ The Biſhop of Durham, who was a complete Court 
ſycophant, readily _- reds « GOD forbid, Sir, but you 
* ſhould ; you are the breath of our noſtrils. Whereupon 
the King turned, and ſaid to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, Well, 
my Lord, what ſay you?” Sir, (replied the Biſhop) J 
* have no ſkill to judge of parliamentary caſes.” The King 
anſwered, «+ No put-offs, my Lord; anſwer me preſently.” 
Then, Sir, (ſaid Biſhop Andrews) I think it lawful for you to 
take my brother Neile's money, for he offers it.” Mr. 
Waller ſaid, the company was much pleaſed with this anſwer, 
but the King ſeemed particularly ſtruck with the wit of it. For 
a certain Lord coming an ſoon after, his Majeſty cried out, 
„Oh! my Lord! they ſay you L1G with my Lady.” «© No, 
Sir, (ſaid his Lordihip in ſome confuſion) but I like her com- 
pany, becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit.” * Why then (returued 
* the King) do you not id with my Lord of Wincheſter 
there (n f g 
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Biſhop Andrews died at Wincheſter, Houſe in Southwark, on 
the 25th of September, 1626, in the ſeventy-ürſt year of his 
age, aud was buricd in the paziſh church of St. Saviour's, where 
has executors erected to his memory an bandſome monument of 
marble and alabaſter. Our celebrated Milton wrote a beautiful 
Latin elegy upon his death, when he was only ſeventeen years 
of age, 

He was a Prelate of eminent learning and abilities, and of 
great piety and virtue. Dr. Fuller obſerves, that King James 
had ſo great an awe of, and veneration for him, that in Fin pre- 
ſence he refrained from that mirth and levity in which he in- 
dulged himſelf at other times. His reputation for learning and 
genius was univerſally eſtabliſhed. He underſtood a great va- 
riety of languages, at leaſt fifteen, and was particularly con- 
veriant in the Oriental tongues. Caſaubon extols his Kill in 
all kisds of learning. Spaubeim ſtiles him © @ Frelate of a 
<«« moſt acute and ſagacious judgment; and Voſſius, in bis book 
de Vitiis Sermonis,“ gives him the character of © a man of 
« moſt accompliſhed learning.“ However, his ſtyle and man- 
ner of writing are peculiar, and though generally admired in 
that age, are very exceptionable, | 

His piety appeared not only in his private devotions, in which 
thoſe who attended him perceived that he daily ſpent many 

hours, but likewiſe in his public prayers with his family in bis 
chepel, wherein he behaved with great humility, reverence, and 
devotion, His charity. was remarkable, even before he eame to 
great preſerments; for while he continued iy a private ſtation of 
lite, he relieved his poor pariſhioners, and aſſiſted perſons in pri- 
ſon, beſides his conſtant Sunday alms at his pariſh of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. But when his fortune became greater, his benevo- 
lence was more diffuſive, and he releaſed many priſoners of all 
ſorts, who were detained either for ſmall debts, or the keeper's 
fees. One circumſtance in his charity is obfervable : he gave 
ſtrict charge to ſuch of his ſervants as he intruſted with the diftri- 
bution of it, that they ſhould not acknowledge from whence 
this relief came ; but directed, that the acquittance, which they, 
in order to make the diſcharge of their truſt appear, defired of 
them who received ſuch relief, ſhould be taken in the name of 
a benefactor unknown, Other large ſums he beſtowed yearly, 
and indeed oftener, in clothing the poor and naked, in relieving 
the ncceſſitous, and aſſiſting families in the time of the plague, 
befides his. alms to poor houſe-keepers at his gate. So that his 
private alms, in the laſt fix years of his life, over and above his 
public, amounted to above thirteen hundred pounds. He alſo 
left in his will four thouſand pounds, to be employed in ſundry 
Charitable uſes. 

Biſhop Andrews was alſo diſtinguiſhed «for his hoſpitality. 
From the time of his preferment to the laſt moments of his life, 
he was always heſpitable and free in the entertainment of per- 
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ſons who deſerved reſpect, eſpecially ſcholars and ſtrangers. 
And he ſhewed himfelf ſo generous in his entertainments, and 
behaved with ſo much chearfulneſs and friendlinefs, that his 
gueſts would often profeſs, that they never came to any man's 
table, where they received more ſatis faction in all reſpects. He 
was at a very great expence in entertaining all ſorts of people in 
Scotland, when he attended King James thither ; and it coſt him 
three thoufand pounds in the ſpace of three days, when the 
King came to viſit him at Farnham-caltle, one of the ſeats be- 
lapging to the Biſhopric of Wineheſter. 
was very careful to prefer men of abilities and worth to 
the Livings and preferments within his own gift. He ufed to 
fend for men of eminent karning, who wanted preferment, 
though they had no dependenee upon bim, or connection with 
him, and entertain them in his own houſe, and confer prefer- 
ment upon them, and likewiſe defray for them their charges of 
a diſpenſation or faculty, and even of their journey. This he 
did, that his Dioceſe in genera}, and his own preferments in par- 
ticutas, might be filled with able men. 
He had a warm ſenſe of gratitude, which extended even to 
the relations of thoſe from whom he had recerved benefits. He 
gave many noble inſtanees of this virtue. He beſtowed upon 
Dr. Ward, ſon to his firſt ſchool-maſter, the Living of Waltham 
in Hampſhire, Be alfo ſhewed the utmoſt regard for Mr. Mul- 
caſter, his other ſchook-maſter, in all companies, and always 
placed him at the upper end of his table ; and after his death 
cauſed his picture, though he had but few others in his houſe, to 
be ſet over his ſtudy door. And beſides thefe external marks of 
gratitude, he ſupplied his neceſſities privately in a very liberal 
manner, and left his ſon a valuable legacy. He likewiſe en- 
quired very carefully after the kindred of Dr. Watts, who had 
ſent him to Pembroke-hall; and having found out one of his 
relations, he eonferred upon him preferments in that College. 
His humanity, modeſty, and afability, were remarkable, and 
procured him the regard and eſteem of all who approached him. 
And he was admired not only by the learned in this kingdom, 
but alſo by foreigners of the greateſt emmenece, particularly Ca- 
faubon, Cluverius, Voſſtus, who correſponded with him by lete 
ters, Grotius, Petey Du Moulir, and Erpenius, to whom he of- 
ered an annual ſtipend to read lectures here in the Oriental 
tongues, the profeſſors of which he encouraged very liberally. 
When he had attiiaed his higheſt preferments, and it might 
have been expected that he would have relaxed from his f&rmer 
labours, he did not remit his uſual application to ſtudy, But 
ſrom the hour he roſe, his private devotions being ſiniſhed, to 
the ume he was called to dinner, which was about twelve at 
noon, he continued at his ſtudies, and would nor be interrupted 
vy any who came to ſpeak with him, or upon any oceafion, public 
prayers excepted. So that he would be diſpleaſed with ——_— 
WO 
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who attempted to ſpeak with him in the morning; and ſaid, 
that he doubted they were no true ſcholars, who came to ſpeak 
% with him before noon.” After dinner, for two or three hours 
ſpace, he would 1 paſs the time, either in diſcourſe with 
his gueſts or other friends, or in diſpatch of his own temporal 
affairs, or of thoſe who attended him on account of his epiſco. 
pal juriſdiction. Having diſcharged which, he returned to his 
itudy, where he continued till bed- time, except ſome friend en- 
gaged him to ſupper, and then he eat but ſparingly. 

n the dedication of Biſhop Andrews's — publiſhed un- 
der the care and inſpection of the Biſnops of London and Ely, 
we have the following character of him: The perſon whoſe 
Works theſe are, was from his youth a man of extraordinary 
worth and note; a man, as if he had been made up of learning 
and virtue, both of them ſo eminent in him, that it is hard to 
judge which had precedency. His virtue, which we muſt ſtill 
judge the more worthy in any man, was comparable to that 
which was to be found in the primitive Biſhops of the church; 
and had he lived amongſt thoſe antient Fathers, his virtues would 
have ſhined even amongſt thoſe virtuous men. And for his learn- 
ing, that was as well, if not better known abroad, than reſpected 
at home. And take him in his latitude, we, which knew him 
well, knew not any kind of learning to which he was a ſtranger ; 
but in his profeſſion admirable. None ſtronger than he, where 
he wreſtled with an adverſary ; and that Bellarmine felt, who 
was as well able to ſhift for himſelf, as any that ſtood up for the 
Roman party. None more exact, more judicious than he, where 
he was to inftru@ and inform others; and that as they knew, 
who often heard him preach, ſo they may learn who wall read 
this which he hath left behind him. And yet this fulneſs of his 
material learning left room enough in the temper of his brain 
for almoſt all languages, learned and modern, to ſeat themſelves : 
ſo that his learning had all the helps language could afford ; and 
his languages learning enough for the beit of them to expreſs, 
His judgment, in the mean time, ſo commanding over both, as 
that neither of them was ſuffered idly or curioully to ſtart from 
or fall ſhort of their intended ſcope. So that we may better ſay 
of him, than 'twas ſometimes ſaid of Claudius Druſus, «* He 
was of as many, and as great virtues, as mortal nature could 
« receive, or induſtry make perfect.“ Biſhop Anprews 
was the Author of ſeveral Pieces, among which were the fol- 
lowing : 

I. Ihe Moral Law expounded ; or, LeQures on the Ten 
' Commandments. Whereunto are annexed, nineteen ſermons 
upon prayer in general, and the Lord's prayer in particular, 
London, 1643, Folio. 

II. A Collection of poſthumous and orphan Lectures, deli- 
vered at St. Paul's, and at St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, 
1657, Folio. 


III. Reſponſiones 
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III. Reſponſiones ad Petri Molinzi Epiſtolas tres, &c. An- 
ſwers to three letters of Peter Du Moulin. 
IV. Strifturz ; or, a brief Anſwer to the eighteenth chapter 
of the firſt book of Cardinal Perron's Reply, &c. 
The two laſt, together with ſeveral other tracts and ſermons 


written by our Prelate, were collected and publiſhed in 4to, in 
the year 1629. 


The Life of RICHARD BOYLE, 
Earl of Corke. 


ICHARD BOYLE was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily, and born in the city of Canterbury, on the gd of 
October, 1566, He was ſecond ſon to Mr. Roger 
Boyle of Herefordſhire, by Joan, daughter of Mr. Ro- 
bert Naylor, of Canterbury, He was inftrudied in grammar 
learning by a Clergyman of Kent, and after having been a ſcho- 
lar in Bennet-college, Cambridge, where he was remarkable for 
early riſing, indefatigable ſtudy, and great temperance, he be- 
came a Student in the Middle Temple. Having loſt his father 
when he was but ten years old, and his mother when he had at- 
- tained the age of twenty, and being unable to ſupport himſelf in 
the proſecution of his ſtudies, he entered into the ſervice of Sir 
Richard Manwood, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, as one 
of his Clerks : but perceiving that he had little proſpect of raiſ- 
ing his fortune by thi 


is employment, he reſolved to travel; and 
—— of leaving England, he arrived at Dublin on the 23d of 
une, 1588. 

It — that when Mr. Boyle landed in Ireland, his finan- 
ces were very low. Dr. Birch has publiſhed ſome ſhort memoirs 
of this Nobleman, written by himſeif, and entitled, True 
« Remembrances ;” in which he expreſſes himſelf thus: When 
« firſt I arrived at Dublin in Ireland, all my wealth then was 
* twenty-ſeven pounds three ſhillings in money, and two tokens, 
„ which my mother had given me, viz. a diamond ring, which I 
% have ever ſince and ſtill do wear, and a bracelet of gold worth 
& about ten pounds; a taffety doublet cut with and upon taffe- 
6 ty, a pair of black velvet breeches laced, anew Milan fuſtian 
4% {uit laced and cut upon taffety, two cloaks, competent linen 
«© and neceſſaries, with my rapier and dagger (e).“ 

This was a very ſmall ſtock for a young gentleman to launch 
out into the world upon : however, being well recommended to 
ſome of the principal perſons employed in the adminiftration of 
Ireland, he made himielt very uictul to them by penning me- 
morials and ſtate papers, and thereby acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the ſtate of the kingdom, and of public affairs, of 
which he well knew how to avail himſelf, 

Mr. 


(„) Birch's Liſe of the Ion. Robert Boyle, P. 4. 
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Mr. Boyle's parts, learning, and addreſs, ſoon made him re- 
markable in a country, which was not, at that time, eminent for 
its politeneſs, and in which an accompliſhed man was ſeldom 
ſeen. One of the two daughters and co-heirs of William Apſ- 
ley, of Limerick, Eſq; a young lady of great merit, fell in love 
with our adventurer : and though her fortune was vaſtly ſuperior 
to what Mr. Boyle could pretend to, upon the principles on 
which marriages are generally made in this age, yet her indul- 
gent father, who was himſelf charmed with the young gentle- 
man's converſation, ſuffered his daughter to marry him. His be- 
haviour to this lady gave her no reaſon to repent of her choice: 
but ſhe was ſoon taken from her beloved huſband. She died in 
child-bed of her firit child, and the infant, a boy, was buried 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame grave with his mother (p ). 

Mr. Boyle was now a widower, and maſter of five hundred 
pounds per annum in land, beſides money; all which he had 
acquired by his marriage, which was, as he himſelf expreſſes it, 
e the beginning and foundation of his fortune.“ His ccono- 
my enabled him, with his preſent fortune, not only to live in an 
handſome manner, but to make ſome new purchaſes in the pro- 
vince of Munſter, This drew upon him the envy of ſeveral great 
men, who began already to apprehend that his uncommon parts 
and abilities might, one day, make him their ſuperior. Sir 
Henry Wallop, at that time Treaſurer in Ireland, Sir Robert 
Gardiner, Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, Sir Robert Del- 
lam, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, Chief Commiſſioner of Connaught, laid their heads toge- 
ther in order to ruin him. To effectuate this, each of them 
wrote to Queen Elizabeth, and complained in their letters, that 
Mr. Boyle, who came into Ireland but a few years ſince, a young 
man, without any fortune or eſtate, lived in ſuch a manner at 
preſent, and made ſo many purchaſes, as evidently ſhewed that 
he was ſupported by the purſe of ſome foreign prince. They 
inſinuated, that this prince was, in all probability, the King of 
Spain, who was known, at that time, to have thoughts of invad- 
ing Ireland. And to give ſome colour to their pretended ſuſ- 
picions, they aſſured her Majeſty, hat Mr. Boyle had bought ſe- 
veral caſtles and abbies upon the ſea- coaſt, extremely fit to re- 
ceive and entertain the Spaniards; and that he was ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected to be a Roman Catholic in his heart. 

Mr, Boyle had ſome intimation given him of theſe ſuggeſtions, 
which were equally falſe and malicious. He immediately re- 
lolved, with great prudence, not to ſtay till his enemies were im- 
powered to try and judge him in Ireland, but to go himſelf into 
England, and convince the Queen of the injuſtice of the accuſa- 
tions againſt him, He was accordingly preparing to embark, 

Vol. IV. 5. 2 when 
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when the general rebellion broke out in Munſter, and therebels, 
ſeizing upon his eſtates, laid them waſte in ſuch a manner, * as 
« I could not ſay (ſays he) that I had one penny of certain re- 
« venue left me.” Having, through many dangets, and with 
great hazard of his life, got to Dingle, he procured a ſhip there, 
to tranſport him to Briſtol; from whence he went to London ; 
and looking upon his fortune to be in a deſperate condition, re- 
turned to his old chambers in the Temple, with an intent to re- 
new his ſtudies in the law. However, when the Earl of Eſſex 
was defipned for the Government of Ireland, he found means to 
get himſelf recommended to his Lordſhip; and was received 
with that humanity for which the Earl was ſo remarkable, and 
which rendered him ſo juſtly popular (2). 

Sir Henry Wallop, Treaſurer of Ireland, and Mr. Boyle's 
great enemy, was ſufficiently alarmed upon hearing that he way 
on good terms with the Earl of Eſſex. The Knight was not a 
little apprehenſive, that this young gentleman, whoſe capacity 
he knew and feared, had been pretty inquiſitive into his ma- 
nagement of the public revenues in Ireland ; and could tell ſome 
tales, that would do him no kindneſs. To prevent this, he re- 
newed his former complaints againſt him to the Queen; and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that at laſt, by her Majeſty's ſpecial di- 
rection, Mr. Boyle was taken up, and committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Gatehouſe. 

He had now nothing to ſupport him, but his own courage and 
integrity. He was ſo conſcious of the laſt, that he humbly pe- 
titioned the Queen he might be examined, and have leave to 
defend himſelf before her Majeſty's Council; and that her Ma- 
jeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to be preſent herſelf at his ex- 
amination aud defence. Queen Elizabeth loved to ſee with her 
own eyes, and hear with her own ears: and, therefore, though 
ſhe waz ſtrongly prejudiced againſt Mr. Boyle, as conceiving 
that ſhe had ſuthcient proofs of his guilt, yet ſhe readily con- 
ſented to do him the juſtice to hear what he could ſay in his own 
defence. And a day was accordingly appointed for his appear- 
ance before the Council, her Majeſty being preſent. 

When the time came, Mr. Boyle anſwered the ſeveral accuſa- 
tions which were brought againſt him in a very clear and ſatis- 
factory manner; after which he gave a ſhort relation of his own 
behaviour fince he ſirſt ſettled in Ireland, and made it evidently 
appear, that he had acted like a good Engliſhman, and a loyal 
ſubject. Fe concluded, with giving her Majeſty and the Coun- 
cil an account of the conduct of his chief enemy, Sir Henry 
Wallop, and of that gentleman's method of paſſing his accounts 
as Treaſurer of Ireland. The moment he had done ſpeaking, 
the Queen broke out into the following words: By God's 
dcath, all theſe are but iuventions againſt this young man, and 


« all 


(2) B udgce!l, as before, P. 6, 7, 8. 
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« all his ſufferings are for being able to do us ſervice, and thoſe 
«« complaints urged to foreſtall him therein. But we find him 
te tobe a man fit to be employed by ourſelves ; and we will em- 
« ploy him in our ſervice. Wallop, and his adherents, ſhall 
6c 9: hy that it ſhall not be in the power of any of them to 
% wrong him; neither ſhall Wallop be our Treaſurer any 
« longer (7 ).” 

To ſhew that ſhe meant what ſhe ſaid, Elizabeth ordered her 
Council to give her immediately the names of fix men, out of 
whom ſhe might chuſe one to be Treaſurer of Ireland, Her 
commands were inſtantly obeyed ; and her Majeſty having made 
choice of Sir George Carew, roſe from her ſeat, and publickly 
commanded, that Mr. Boyle ſhould not only be diſcharged from 
bis confinement, but be fully reimburſed for all the charges and 
fees his reſtraint had brought upon him, She then gave him her 
hand to kiſs before the whole aſſembly, and ordered him to at- 
tend the Court. And a few days after ſhe appointed him Clerk 
of the Council of Munſter; and commanded him to go over to 
Sir George Carew, who was Lord Preſident of that Province. 

Mr. Boyle having thus triumphed over the malice of his ene- 
mies, bought a ſhip of Sir Walter Raleigh called the Pilgrim, 
freighted _ with ammunition and victuals, and arrived in her 
at Carrigfoyl-Kerry, before which the Lord-Preſident and the 
army then lay. And this caſtle being taken ſoon after, Mr, 
Boyle was there ſworn Clerk of the Council of Munſter ; and 
afterwards made Juſtice of the Peace, and of the Quorum, 
throughout all that province. And this (ſays he, in his Me- 
„ moirs) was the ſecond riſe that God gave to my fortunes.” 

He continued to diſcharge the duties of his employment as 
Clerk of the Council, and was with the Lord-Preſident at the 
ſiege of Kinſale ; and was ſent by his Lordſhip to the Queen, 
with the news of the victory gained near that place, on the 24th 
of December, 1601, over the Iriſh rebels and their Spaniſh auxi- 
laries, who were totally routed, twelve hundred being ſlain in 
the field, and eight hundred wounded. “ I made (ſays he) a 
*« ſpeedy expedition to the Court; for I left my Lord Prefident 
Dat Shannon-caſtle, near Corke, on the Monday morning about 
two of the clock; and the next day, being Tueſday, I deli- 

vered my packet, and ſupped with Sir Kobert Cecil, being 
then principal Secretary ot State, at his houſe in the Strand 8 
who after ſupper held me in diſcourſe till two of the clock in 
the morning; and by ſeven that morning called upon me to 
attend him to the Court, where he preſeated me to her Ma- 
jeſty in her bed-chamber, who remembered me, calling me b 
my name, and giving me her hand to kiſs, telling me, that ſhe 
was glad that I was the happy man, to bring the firſt news of 
that glorious victory. And after her Majeſty had interrogat- 
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ed with me upon ſundry queſtions very punctually, and that 
e therein I had given her full ſatisfaction in every particular, 
« ſhe again gave me her hand to kiſs, and recommended my 
* diſpatch for Ireland, and ſo diſmiſſed me with grace and 
favour ().“ 
Upon his return to Ireland, Mr. Boyle attended the Lord- Pre- 
ſident at the fiege of Beerhaven-caſtle, which was taken by 
ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the ſword. After the reduction 
of the weſtern part of the province, the Lord-Prefident ſent Mr, 
Boyle again to England, to procure the Queen's leave for his re- 
turn ; and having adviſed him to purchaſe Sir Walter Raleigh's 
lands in Munſter, he gave him a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, con- 
taining a very advantageous repreſentation of Mr. Boyle's ahili- 
ties, and of the ſervices he had done his country; in confidera- 
tion of which he deſired the Secretary to introduce him to Sir 
Walter, and recommend him as a pioper purchaſer for his lands 
in Ireland, if he was diſpoſed to part with them. He wrote at 
the ſame time to Sir Walter Raleigh himſelf, adviſing him to fell 
Mr. Boyle all his lands in Ireland, then untenanted and of no 
value to him, having, to his Lordſhip's knowledge, never yield- 
ed him any benefit, but, on the contrary, ſtood him in zool. year- 
ly for the ſupport of his titles. Accordingly at a meeting be- 
tween Sir Robert Cecii, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Mr. Boyle, the 
pu:chaſe was concluded by the meditation of the former.“ And 
this, (favs Mr. Boyle, in his Memoirs) was a third addition 
« and riſc to my eſtate (z).” | 
About this time, upon his return to Ireland, in the year 1603, 
he began to think of taking another wife. And accordingly he 
made choice of Catherine, the only daughter of Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton, principal Secretary of State in Ireland; and this was 
ſo entirely a match of inclination, that he defired no fortune 
with her. I never demanded (ſays he, in his Memoirs) any 
* marriage portion, neither had promiſe of any, it not being in 
my conſideration; yet her father, after my marriage, gave me 
one thouſand pounds in gold with her. But that gift of his 
daughter unto me, I mutt ever thankfully acknowledge as the 
« crown of all my bleſſings; for ſhe was a moit religious, virtuous, 
loving, and obedient wife unto me all the days of her life, 
* and the happy mother of all my hopeful children («).” He 
received on his wedding-day the honour of Knighthood from 
his friend Sir George Carew, now promoted to be Lord-Deputy 
of Ireland. | 


In 


(s) Birch, P. 8, Boyle's diligence, that it was not only 
() Birch, P. 9. Sir Walter Ra- well tenanted, but in the moſt thriv- 
leigh's Cltate conſiſted of twelve thou- ing condition of any eſtate in Lie- 
{and acres in the countics of Corke land, 
and Waterford,” which was ſo much (% Budgell, P. 20. Birch, P, 11 
improved in a few ycais by Mr. 
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In 1606, Sir Richard Boyle was ſworn a Privy Counſellor to 
King James I. and from this time, ſo great was the reputation of 
his wiſdom and abilities, that few people cared to declare them- 
ſelves his enemies; and his honours and eſtate continually in- 
creaſed. In 1616, he was created Lord Boyle, Baron of Youg- 
hall. In 1620, he was created Lord Viſcount of Dungarvan, 
and Earl of Corke ; and on the 26th of October, 1629, he was 
ſworn one of the Lords Juſtices for the Government of Ireland, 
in cor junction with Lord Viſcount Loftus, who had married one 
of his daughters. But a few months afterwards, he had the 
misfortune to loſe his beloved Counteſs. 

In the year 1631, he was made Lord High Treaſurer of Ire- 
land, and had intereſt enough to get that high office made here- 
ditary in his family. Nevertheleſs, he ſuffered many mortifica= 
tions during the adminiſtration of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
who, before he went to Ireland, had conceived a jealouſy of his 
authority and intereſt in that kingdom, and determined to endea- 
your to bring him down; imagining, it is ſaid, that if he could 
humble the great Earl of Cocke, nobody in that country would 
give him much trouble, 

This Nobleman continued in great proſperity till the break- 
ing out of the rebellion in Ireland in 1641 ; and the county of 
Corke was the laſt that ſuffered under the fury and violences of 
the Papiſts, being the beſt inhabited with Engliſh of any part of 
the kingdom, by the plantations made by his Lordihip, and was 
in a great meaſure preſerved by bis activity and diligence, He 
was then juſt returned out of England, and on this irruption im- 
mediately raiſe two troops of horſe, which he put under the com- 
mand of his ſons, the Lord Viſcount Kinelmeaky and the Lord 
Broghill, maintaining them and four hundred foot for ſome 
months at his own charge; and at the battle of Liſcarrol, on the 
3d of September, 1642, wherein the Engliſh obtained a complete 
victory, had no leſs than four of his ſons engaged, namely, his 
eldeſt ſon the Lord Viſcount Dungarvon, the Lord Viſcount 
Kinelmeaky, the Lord Broghill, and Mr. Francis Boyle, after- 
wards created Lord Viſcount Shannon, But in this engagement 
he had the misfortune to loſe one of his ſons, the Lord Kinel- 
meaky, Governor of Bandon, who in ſeveral encounters had de- 
feated the rebels, and with his father and brothers preſerved the 
county of Corke. At length this great man, in the midit of 
theſe confuſions, departed this life, in the 78th year of his age, 
at Youghall, and was interred there on the 15th of September, 


1643 (.). 
The 
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(70) The Earl of Corke had no 
lefs than ſeven ſons and eight daugh- 
ters by his ſecond wife. At the time 
his laſt child Margaret was born, he 
was in his ſixty-fourth year, Of his 


ſons, Richard the ſecond ſon, ſucceed® 
cd in the Earldom of Corke; Lewis 
was created Baron of Bandon and 
Vilcount Kinelmcaky; Roger was 
Baron of Bioghill, aud Earl of Orre- 


157 
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The Earl of Corke was a man of conſiderable abilities, and of 
uncommon induftry and prudence; and, as his ſon Robert oh. 


ferves, ** from very inconſiderable beginnings, by God's bleſ- 
«* ſing on his proſperous induſtry, he built ſo plentiful and ſo 
* eminent a fortune, that his proſperity has found many admir. 
« ers, but few parallels.” Mr. Budgell tells us, that the Iriſh 
are ſtill full of the praiſes of “ the great Earl of Corke,” as 
they ſtile bim; and tell a hundred ſtories of the ſplendor in which 
he lived, of the exact order obſerved in his family, and of his 
generous behaviour to men of merit. He is allowed to have 
been an excellent huſband, a tender father, and a firm friend: 
and his eſtate, great as it was, appears to have been acquired by 


; and Francis was created Lord 
Viſcount Shannon. Roß ER T, his ſe- 
venth and youngeſt ſon, refuſed a Pce- 
Tage, but acquared a greater name than 
it 3s in the power of Kings to beſtow, 
The Earl had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
three of the five fons who ſurvived 
bim, namely, Richard, Lewis, and 
Roger, made Peers before his death. 
The preamble to the patent granted 


by King Charles I. for conferring the 


konours of Baron and Viſcount upon 
the Earl's fon Lewis, who was then 
ouly ciglit years old, contains ſuch an 
caumeration of his Lordſhip's public- 
ſpirited ſervices, as deſerves to be laid 
before the reader. It is as follows. 
« We, taking notice of the excellent 
« virtues and high faculties of Ri- 
4 chard, Earl of Corke, in advancing 
4. our affairs in Ireland, not only in 
* Council, but in the Government of 
* the Province of Munſter, in which 
« he has ſhewed himſelf to be a per- 
© fon of high abilities, but alſo in 
© many other works of great mo- 
* ment, viz. in building towns, and 
© fortifying them with fair walls and 
© tawers, and filling them with Eng- 
© Hf colonies, building churches, and 
* reducing the people to civil obedi- 
& ence; in eſtabliſhing religion, ex- 
& tirpating ſuperſtition, dctending 
the pallcs of that country with caſ- 
„tles, building many bridges forthe 
< convenience of the public, guard- 
4. ing the ports and maritime places 
r of the {aid province againſt foreign 
« enemics; in firſt introducing manu- 
« fattures and mechanic arts into the 
province, and alterwards eſtabliſli- 
ing them by guilds and fraternities 
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honeſt 


of artificers, to the plentiful increaſe 
of riches and civility, by planting 
and continually ſupporting leaders 
and other men, experienced in 
arms, from England, to the num- 
ber at leaſt of fiſteen hundred, and 
to the perpetual ſecurity and de- 
fence of thoſe parts. And all this 
he did at his own expence, and by 
his own induſtry : all which tend 
not only to the preſent utility, and 
ornament of thoſe parts, but to the 
perpetual ſecurity and defence of 
them, really indeed excellent, and 
which it is difficult to ſay, whether 
the like was ever undertaken by 
any other ſubject in times paſt. In 
contemplation of which, our father 
adorned the ſaid Richard with ma- 
ny titles of honour, and placed him 
in the higheſt degree of nobility in 
Ireland; fo that we have ſcarce any 
thing left us to heap upon our ſaid 
couſm, unleſs we derive honours to 
his ſons, and poſterity of his name, 
to the perpetual elogy of his memo» 
ry. And we being informed, that 
our ſaid couſin has had a ſecond fon 


* named Lewis, a youth of great 
hopes, the true image of his fa- 


ther's genius, and in whom is ealy 
to be ſeen a branch of that tree from 
whence he ſprung : We alfo, to 
ſhew our good diſpobtion to the 
laid Earl, and to give him ſome 
token of our favour which may re- 
main to poſterity in an indelible 


character, have thought proper to 


place the faid Lewis (tor the ſake of 
his father) though in his tender 
years, among the nobles of thy 
kingdom, &c.“ 
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honeſt and upright methods, and not by injuſtice, rapacity, or op- 
reſſion. 

Sir Richard Cox, in the introduction to the ſecond volume of 
his Hiſtory of Ireland, ſays, *The noble Earl of Corke, Lord 
High Treaſurer, was one of the moſt extraordinary perſons, 
either that, or any other age hath produced, with reſpect to the 
great and juſt acquiſitions of eſtate that he made, and the public 
works that he began and finiſhed, for the advancement of the 
Engliſh intereſt, and the Proteſtant religion in Ireland, as 
churches, alms-houſes, free-ſchools, bridges, caſtles, and towns, 
viz. Liſmore, Tallow, Cloghnakilty, Iniſkeen, Caſtletown, and 
Bandon, (which laſt place coſt him fourteen thouſand pounds); 
inſomuch that when Cromwell ſaw thefe prodigious improve- 
ments, which he little expected to find in Ireland, he declared, 
« that if there had been an Earl of Corke in every province, it 
« would have been impoſſible for the Iriſh to have raiſed a re- 
&« bellion.” It is ſaid, that though the Earl of Corke was not 
an Engliſh Peer, he was, on account of his eminent abilities and 
knowledge of the world, admitted, when in England, to fit in 
the Houſe of Lords upon the woolpacks, ut corfelinrine, 

He affected not places and titles of honour until he was well 
able to maintain them; for he was in the thirty-ſeventh year of 
his age when he received the houour of Knightiocd, and in his 
fiftieth when he attained to be a Baron. He made large pur- 
chaſes, but not till he was able to improve them; and though 
he paid money for his lands, yet the rents that he received from 
them were the fruits of his own prudence; and he grew rich on 
eſtates which had ruined their former poſſeſlors, and increaſed 
his wealth, not by hoarding, but by ſpending. For he built and 
walled ſeveral towns at his own colt ; but in places ſo well ſitu- 
ated, that they were ſoon filled with inhabitants, who, though 
their rents were moderate, quickly repaid him the money he had 
laid out with intereſt, and he as readily laid it out again. Hence, 
in the ſpace of forty years, he acquired to himſelf what in ſome 
countries would have been ellcemed a noble principality ; and as 
they came to years of diicretion, he beftowed eitates upon his 
ſons, and married his daugliters into the beit families in that 
country (x). So that his power and creuit were continually 
increaſing, and he was generally eſteemed; beloved by the Eng- 
liſh, and reſpected and obeyed by the natives, "the former ad- 
mired his witdom, the latter ſtood amazed at his magnikcence : ; 

for 


(x) Of his daughters, the Lady 
Alice was marricd to the Farl of Bar- 
rimore, Sarah, to the Lord Digby, 
Lettice to the Lord Goreing, Mary to 
the Earl of Warwick, Joan to the 
Farl of Kildare, Dorothy to the Loid 
Loftus, and Cathcrinc to the Lord 
Rancloga,—..,4 1 beheve (lays Mr, 


Budgell) I may venture to aſſirm, that 
the founder of no family in England, 
was ever to fevoured by Providence, 
as to 
tied in the 
alter fo H. 
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for as he had the power and property, ſo he had the ſoul and ſpi- 
Tit of a Prince; and his calle of Liſmore looked rather like the 
palace of a Sovereign, than the reſidence of a private man 
whoſe eſtate was of his own raiſing. He out- lived moſt of thoſe 
who had known the meanneſs of his beginning, but he delight- 
ed to remember it himſelf, and even took pains to preſerve the 
memory thereof to poſterity : and, indeed, he appears evidently 
to have alluded to this in the motto which he — uſed, and 
which he cauſed to be placed upon his tomb, viz. God's Pro- 
vidence is my inheritance y ).” 


( y ) Vid. Biograph. Britan. 


The Life of Sir HENRY WOTTON. 


ENRY WOTTON was ſon to Thomas Wotton, 
Eſq; (z) and was born at Bocton, or Boughton-Hall, 
in the county of Kent, on the zoth of March, 1568. 
He was inſtructed in the rudiments of learning by a 
rivate tutor at home, and was afterwards ſent to Wincheſter 

ſchool ; from whence, in 1584, he was removed to New Col- 
lege in Oxford. Here he was entered a Gentleman Commoner, 
and had his chamber in Hart-Hall, adjoining ; and Richard 

Baker, the Hiſtorian (a), who was his countryman, was his 

chamber-fellow, When he had continued here two years, he 

removed to Queen's College, where he made a great progreſs in 
rhetoric, logic, and philoſophy ; and being diſtinguiſhed for his 
wit, he was ſolicited to write a Tragedy tor the private uſe of 
that houſe, and which he accordingly did. The title of this 
play was © Tancredo ;” and Mr. Walton obſerves, that it was 


Vol. IV. 5. 2 E a 


(z) It is ſaid in the Biograpbia 
Britannica, Art. Wotton, Note A. that 
Sir Robert Wotton was our Author's 
father: but this is a miſtake; Sir 
Robert was great grandtather to Sir 
Henry,--Yid. Walton's Lives, Edit. 
1675. P. 86, 87. 

(a) RICHARD BAKER was born 
at Siſlingherſt in Kent, about the year 
1568, In 1584, he was entered a 
Commoner at Hart-Hall in Oxford, 
where he continued three years, which 
he ſpent chiefly in the ſtudy of logic 
and philoſophy. From thence he re- 
moved to one of the Inns of Court in 
London, and afterwards travelled into 
foreign parts, In 160g, he. was 
knighted by King James I. at Theo- 
balds, In 1620, he was High-Sheriff 
of Oxfordſhire, having the manor of 
Middle Afton and other eſtates in that 
county, He marricd a daughter of 
Sir George Manwaring, of Shropſhire, 
and having become ſurety for ſome of 
that family's debts, was thereby re- 
duced to poverty, and thrown into 
the Fleet · priſon, where he died in 1645, 


and was buried about the middle of 
the ſouth iſle of St. Bride's church in 
Fleet · ſtreet. Anthony Wood ſays, he 
was a perſon tall — comely, of a 
good diſpoſition, and admirable diſ- 
courſe, religious, and well read in va- 
rious faculties, eſpecially in Divinity 
and Hiſtory. 

Sir Richard Baker was the Author 
of ſeveral books, molt of which are 
on theological ſubjects; but the Work 
which has made him the molt known, 
is his “ Chronicle of the Kings of 
„England, from the time of the Ro- 
„% mans Government, unto the death 
« of King James I.” The firſt Edi- 
tion was publiſhed in 1641, in Folio; 
and it has been ſeveral tunes ſince re- 
printed, The ſtile and manner were 
lo generally liked, that it was in greet 
vogue for ſome years; Baker's Chro- 
nicle being a common piece of furni- 
ture in almoſt every country Eſquire's 
hall, But it has fince grown ſome- 
what out of repute ; and, indeed, it is 
but a ſuperficial and iwwaccurate per- 
formance. 
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\ . . 
4 ſo interwoven with ſentences, and for the method and exact 


«« perſonating thoſe humours, paſſions, and diſpoſitions, which 
*« he propoſed to repreſent, ſo performed, that the graveſt of 
«« that ſociety declared, he had in a ſlight employment given 
1 an early and ſolid teſtimony of his future abilities ( 6 ).” 

In 1589, Mr. Wotton loſt his father, who left him one hundred 
marks a year. And now, leaving Oxford, he ſet out on his tra- 
vels into foreign countries, and went into France, Germany, and 
Italy. He ſtaid but a ſhort time in France; but at Geneva he 
became acquainted with Beza and Iſaac Caſaubon. Three years 
he ſpent in Germany, and five in Italy ; where he became ac- 
quainted with ſome of the moſt learned men in Venice, Flo. 
rence, and Rome, He alſo cultivated an acquaintance with the 
moſt eminent profeſſors of the fine arts, painting, ſculpture, and 
architecture, of which he was very fond, and of which he was 
an excellent judge. 

When Mr. Wotton had been near nine years abroad, he re- 
turned again to England, being then about thirty years of age, 
and a very accompliſhed perſon. He had during his travels ac- 
quired a very extenſive acquaintance with the cuſtoms, laws, and 

overnment of foreign countries; and he was alſo an excellent 
— and well verſed in the different branches of polite lite- 
rature. And to theſe advantages were added a tall, handſome, 
well-made perſon, and the moſt elegant and engaging manners. 

His wit, learning, and politeneſs, ſoon recommended him to 
the notice of the Earl of Eſſex, who firſt admitted him to his 
friendſhip, and afterwards made him one of his Secretaries. He 
continued in the ſervice of Eſſex, till that Nobleman was appre- 
hended for high treaſon ; and then being ſomewhat fearful that 
his connection with his Lordſhip might occaſion his being in- 
volved in his troubles, he thought it prudent to quit England in 
the moſt expeditious manner. 

Soon after his landing in France, he heard of the unfortunate 
end of the Earl, his late maſter. He then proceeded to Italy, 
where he fixed his reſidence chiefly at Florence, being well 
known and much reſpected at that Court; and the place became 
the more agreeable by his meeting here with Signor Vietta, 3 
gentleman of Venice, with whom he had formerly been inti- 
mately acquainted, and who was now taken into the ſervice of 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, as his Secretary, it was during 
this retreat, that he drew up his“ State of Chriſtendom, or, a 
«© moſt exact and curious diſcovery of many ſecret paſſages, and 
* hidden myiteries of the times.” This was firſt printed in 
1657, in Folio, and re-printed in 1677, with this title:“ The 
% ſtate of Chriſtendom, giving a perfect and exact diſcovery of 
*« many political intrigues and ſecret myſteries of State, _ 

* 


(%) Lives, as before, P. ga, 93. 
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« tiſed in moſt of the Courts of Europe, with an account of 
«« their ſeveral claims, intereſts, and pretenſions.“ 

During Mr. Wotton's ſtay at Florence, he was, by means of 
his friend Vietta, received into great confidence by the Grand 
Duke: who having intercepted letters, which diſcovered a de- 
ſign to take away the life of James VI. of Scotland, diſpatched 
Wotton thither to give him notice of it. It was neceſſary that 
this affair ſhould be managed with all poſſible ſecrecy ; and 
therefore, after Mr. Wotton Had parted from the Duke, he took 
the name and language of an Italian; and not only ſo, but the 
better to avoid aal ches, he poſted into Norway, and from that 
country to Scotland. He found the King at Sterling, and was 
admitted to him under the name of Octavio Baldi. He deli- 
vered his meſſage and his letters to james in Italian: then ſtep- 
ping up and —— to his Majeſty, he told him he was an 
Engliſhman, and defired a more private conference with ham, 
and that he might be concealed during his ſtay in Scotland. He 
ſpent about three months with the King, who was highly enter- 
tained with him, and then returned to Florence ; whither, after 
a few months, the news of Queen Elizabeth's death, and of 
King James's acceſſion to the Crown of England, arrived. 

pon this, Mr. Wotton determined to return to his native 
country, and not without hopes of making his fortune, in conſe- 
quence of the intereſt he hoped he had made with the new King. 
Andin the mean time, James, on his arrival in England, finding 
among other Officers of the late Queen, Sir Edward Wotton, 
aſked him,“ if he knew one Henry Wotton, that had ſpent 
much time in foreign travel?“ Sir Edward replied, that“ he 
„knew him well, and that he was his brother.” The King 
hereupon aſking, ** where he then was,” was anſwered, „at 
* Venice, or Florence ; but would ſoon be at Paris.” Upon 
this, James ordered him to be ſent for, and to be brought pri- 
vately to him; which being done, the King took him into his 
arms, and ſaluted him by the name of Octavio Baldi; ſaying, 
that“ he was the moſt honeſt, and therefore the beſt diſſembler 
that ever he met with.” And his Majeſty added, Seeing I 
* know you neither want learning, travel, nor experience, and 
* that I have had ſo real a teſtimony of your faithfulneſs and 
abilities to mapage an Ambaſſage, I have ſent for you to de- 
* clare my purpoſe ; which is, to make uſe of you in that kind 
© hereafter (c).“ The King then knighted him, and ſome 
time after nominated him as Ambaſſador to the Republic of Ve- 
nice; whither he went, accompanied by Sir Albertus Morton, 
his nephew, who was his Secretary, and Mr. William Bedell, at- 
terwards Biſhop of Kilmore in Ireland, who was his Chaplain. - 

Sir Henry Wotton continued many years in King James's fa- 
vour, and was indeed never out of it for any time, although he 

2 E 2 once 
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once had the misfortune to diſpleaſe his Majeſty. The affair 
was this. At his going. Ambaſſador to Venice, as he paſſed 
through Germany, he ſtaid ſome days at Augſburgh ; where 
happening to ſpend an evening in merriment with ſome ingeni- 
ous and learned men, whom he had formerly known in his tra- 
vels, one Chriſtopher Flecamore requeſted him to write ſome 
ſentence in his Album, which 1s a book of white paper the Ger- 
man gentry uſually carry about with them for that parpoſe, Sir 
Henry Wotton conſenting to the motion, took occaſion from 
ſome incidental diſcourſe of the company, to write a pleaſant 
definition of an Ambaſſador in theſe words, LEGATUS EST vis 
BONUS, PEREGRE MISSUS AD MENTIENDUM REIPUBLICZE 
causa (4). But the book in which this was written falling 
afterwards into the hands of Gaſpar Scioppius, a zealous Papiſt, 
of a reſtleſs ſpirit and malicious pen, he laid hold of this ſen- 
tence which was written in jeſt, and printed it in a book againſt 
King James, as a principle of the religion profeſſed by that 
King, and his Ambaſſador Sir Henry Wotton. This coming to 
the knowledge of King James, he apprehended it to be ſuch an 
overſight, ſuch weaknels, or worſe, that he expreſſed much anger 
againſt him; which cauſed Sir Henry to write two apologies in 
Latin: one to Velſerus at Augſburgh, which was diſperſed into 
the cities of Germany ; and another to the King. And they 
pleaſed James ſo much, that he entirely forgave Sir Henry, de- 
claring publicly, “ that he had commuted ſufficiently for a 
„ greater Offence,” 

Sir Henry Wotton was afterwards ſent twice more Ambaſſador 
to Venice, once to the States of the United Provinces, twice to 
the Duke of Savoy, once to the united Princes of Upper Ger- 
many, and alſo to the Archduke Leopold, to the Duke of Wit- 
tembergh, to the Imperial cities of Straſburgh, and Ulm, and 
laſtly to the Emperor Ferdinand II. He brought with him to 
England from abroad many ſervants, of whom ſome were Ger- 
man and Italian artiſts. But notwithſtanding the many public 
ſervices in which Sir Henry had been employed, it appears that 
he had by no means improved his fortune ; on the contrary, his 

finances 


(4) Mr. Walton tells us, that « Sir 
Henry Wotton could have been 
© content this ſentence ſhould have 
* been thus engliſhed: An Embaſſa- 
dor is an beneſt man, ſent to 11s 
& abroed fer the goed of Lis country. 
« But the Word for LIE (being he 
* hinge on which the conceit was to 
turn) was not ſoexpreſt in Latin, as 
„ would admit, in the hands of an 
enemy eſpecially, fo fair a con- 
„ {truction as Sir Henry thought in 


« Engliſh,” It is, however, ſome- 
what extraordinary, that becauſe the 
Engliſh ſentence is capable of a dou- 
ble interpretation, Sir Henry Wotton 
ſhould have expected foreigners to un- 
deritand his Latin ſentence in a ſenſe 
that it will by no means bear, In the 
Engliſh the pun paſſes very well; but 
the Latin words cannot in any reſpect 
convey the ſenſe which Mr, Walton 
ſuppoſes to have been Sir Henry's 
meaning. 
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finances were ſometimes at a very low ebb. This aroſe chiefly 
from the liberality of his temper, and his want of economy. 

In 1623, Sir Henry had the Provoſtſhip of Eaton-Colle 

iven him; a ſtation which was very agreeable to him, as - 
was now deſirous of retiring from the buſtle of life, and ſpend- 
ing the evening of his days in ſtudious eaſe and tranquility. 
And as the ſtatutes of this College required the Provoſt to be in 
Holy Orders, he was made a Deacon. His uſual courſe of life 
now was, after his cuſtomary public devotions, to retire into his 
ſtudy, and there daily ſpend ſome hours in reading the Bible, and 
Authors in Divinity, cloſing his meditations with a private 
prayer. 'This was his uſual employment in the forenoon : but 
his afternoons he ſpent partly in philoſophical ſtudies, and 

artly in chearful converſe with his friends, or in ſome innocent 
and healthful recreation, particularly angling, of which he was 
very fond. He was a great lover of his neighbours, and a boun- 
tiful entertainer of them very often at his table; where his 
meat, ſays Mr. Walton, was choice, and his diſcourſe better. He 
was a conſtant cheriſher of all thoſe youths in the ſchool, in 
whom he found either diligence or genius ; and he would par- 
ticularly exhort them not to negle& Rhetoric ; becauſe, ſaid he, 
* Almighty GOD has left mankind affections to be wrought 
„ upon.” And he would add, that none deſpiſed eloquence, 
„but ſuch dull fouls as were not capable of it (e).“ 

He had propoſed to himſelf, before he entered into his colle- 
giate life, to write the Life of Martin Luther, and in it the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, as it was carried on in Germany ; 
for which deſign he had many advantages by his ſeveral Em- 
baſſies into thoſe parts, and his intereſt with the ſeveral Princes 
of the Empire, by whoſe means he had acceſs to the records of 
all the Hans Towns, and the knowledge of many ſecret tranſ- 
actions that fell not under common view. And he had madea 
good progreſs in this Work, when he was ſtopped from further 
proceeding in it by King Charles I. who perſuaded him to lay 
aſide his deſign reſpecting Luther, and undertake the Hiſtory of 
England, by a promiſe of allowing him five hundred pounds a 
year while he was engaged in it. But he did not hive long 
enough to proceed far in this deſign. 

About five months before his death, Sir Henry lived 1n a ſtill 
more retired and contemplative manner; and in that time he 
was often viſited by the learned John Hales, who was then 2 
Fellow of Eaton-College ; and to whom, on a certain occaſion, 
he ſpoke as follows : * I have in my paſſage to my grave met 
„with moſt of thoſe joys of which a diſcourſive ſoul is capa- 
ble; and been entertained with more inferior pleaſures than 
the ſouls of men are uſually made partakers of, Neverthe- 
+ leſs, in this voyage I have not always floated on the calm — 
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« of content ; but have oft met with croſs winds and ſtorms, 
„ and with many troubles of mind, and temptations to evil. 
« And yet, though I have been, and am a man compaſſed about 
« with human frailties, Almighty GOD hath by his grace pre- 
«« vented me from making ſhip-wreck of faith and a good con- 
« ſcienc#; the thought of which is now the joy of my heart, 
« and ] moſt humbly praiſe him for it. And I humbly acknow- 
« ledge, that it was not myſelf, but he that hath kept me to 
« this great age, and let him take the glory of his great mercy, 
« And, my dear friend, I now ſee that I draw near my harbour 
« of death : that harbour that will ſecure me from all the future 
« ſtorms and waves of this reſtleſs world ; and I praiſe GOD I 
« am willing to leave it, and expect a better; that world 
« wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs ; and Ilong for it (J).“ 


Sir HENRY WecTTon died in December, 1639, and was bu- 
ried in the chapel belonging to Eaton-College. The following 
inſcription was put over his grave, by his own direction: 


Hic jacet hujus ſententiz primus Author, 
Diſputandi Pruritus Eccleſiæ Scabies. 
Nomen alias quzre. 


That is, © Here lies the firſt Author of this ſentence, 
The Itch of Diſputation is the Scab of the Church. 
Seek his name elſewhere.” | 


Sir HENRY Worrox was a man of eminent learning and 
abilities, and greatly eſteemed by his cotemporaries. Dr. King, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, who knew him well, gave this teſtimony 
of him: That he was a man of as florid a wit, and as elegant 
a pen, as any age hath produced. And it appears cvidently 
from his Writings, that he was well verſed in claſſical learning, 
in poetry, oratory, painting, ſtatuary, architecture, muſic, and 
indeed every branch of polite literature. Soon after his death, 
Mr. Cowley wrote an elegy on him, which begins with the fol- 
lowing lines : 

„ What ſhall we ſay, ſince filent now is he, 
„ Who, when he ſpoke, all things would filent be? 


«© Who had ſo many languages in ſtore, 
* That only fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more.“ 


He was a great enemy to wrangling and diſputes about reli- 
gion; and uſed to cut enquiries ſhort with ſmart replies. Thus, 
to 


(J) Walton, P. 147, 148. 
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to one who aſked him, Whether a Papiſt may be ſaved ?” he 
replied, ** You may be ſaved without knowing that: look to 
«« yourſelf.” To another, who was railing at the Papiſts with 
more zeal than knowledge, he gave this admonition, ** Pray, Sir, 
„ forbear, till you have ſtudied the points better: fgg the wiſe 
« Italians have this proverb, He THAT UNDERSTANDS AMISS, 
« CONCLUDES WORSE ; and beware of thinking, that the fur- 
« ther you go from the Church of Rome, the nearer you are to 
« GOD.” 

Mr. Walton tells us, that he was once in company with Sir 
Henry Wotton, when a perſon preſent ſpoke in very bitter terms 
againſt Arminius, of whom Sir Henry on this occaſion gave the 
following honourable teſtimony : “In my travel towards Ve- 
nice, as I paſſed through Germany, I reſted almoſt a year at 
„ Leyden, where J entered into an acquaintance with Arminius, 
e then the Profeſſor of Divinity in that Univerſity, a man much 
« talked of in this age, which is made up of oppoſition and 
« controverſy : and, indeed, if I miſtake not Arminius in his 
« expreſſions, (as ſo weak a brain as mine is may eaſily do) then 
«© I know I differ from him in ſome points; yet I profeſs my 
judgment of him to be, that he was a man of moſt rare learn- 
« ing, and I knew him to be a man of a molt ſtrict life, and of a 
« moſt meek ſpirit,” 

A friend of Sir Henry's, who was deſigned to be employed as 
an Ambaſſador, came once to Eaton, and requeſted from him 
ſome experimental rules for his prudent and fate carriage in his 
Regociations ; to whom he ſmilingly gave this for an infallible 
aphoriſm : * That to be in ſafety himſelf, and ſerviceable to 
© his country, he ſhould always, and upon all occaſions, ſpeak 
the truth; for (ſays Sir Henry) you ſhall never be believed; 
and, by this means, your truth will ſecure itſelf, if you ſhall 
ever be called to any account ; and it will alſo put your ad- 
verſaries, who will {till hunt counter, to a loſs in all their diſ- 
« quifitic:s and undertakings,” 

A pleaſant Prieſt of Sir Henry's acquaintance at Rome, in- 
vited him one evening to hear their veſper muſic ; and ſecing 
him ſtanding in an obſcure corner of the church, ſent a boy to 
him with this queſtion, written upon a ſmall piece of paper, 
Where was your religion to be found before Luther?“ Where» 
upon Sir Henry immediately under-wrote, and ſent back, My 
religion was to be found then, where your's is not to be found 
*© now, in the written word of GOD.” Another evening, Sir 
Henry ſent a boy of the choir with this queſtion to his friend the 
Prieſt, © Lo you believe thoſe many thouſands of poor Chrit- 
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* and the Duke of Venice could not agree about their tempo- 


ral power ?”* 'I he Prieſt under-wrote in French, Excusar 
MoY, MonsSlevur,” Excuſc me, Sir. 


After 


tians damned, who were excommunicated becauſe the Pope 
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After Sir Henry's death, ſeveral Pieces written by him were 
publiſhed together in 8vo, under the following title: Reli- 
«« quiz Wottonianz : or, a Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems; 
«« with the characters of ſundry Perſonages, and other incompa- 
% rable pieces of language and art. By the curious pencil of 
« the ever-memorable Sir Henry Wotton,” The fourth Edi- 
tion, printed at London in 1685, is the beſt ; becauſe in that 
were frſ added ſome — letters written by our Author to Lord 
Zouch from Vienna and Florence. In this collection of Sir 
Henry's Pieces, there are, among others, the following: 1. The 
Elements of Architecture, firſt publiſhed ſeparate in 1624, in 4to. 
and which was alſo tranſlated into Latin, and printed with Vi- 
truvius. 2. A Parallel between Robert Earl of Eſſex, anc 
George Duke of Buckingham. 3. Philoſophical ſurvey o- 
Education, or moral Architecture. 4. Aphoriſms of Educa- 


tion. 


The Life of Sir RozerT Cor Ton, Bart. 


OBERT COTTON was ſon to Thomas Cotton, 
Eſq; and was born at Denton, near Connington, in 
Huntingdonſhire, on the 22d of January, 1570. He 
was educated at Trinity College in Cambridge, where 
in 1585 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Having 
quitted the Univerſity, he went and lived ſome time with his 
father in the country : but finding he there wanted many op- 
portunities of improvement, which he could have in a more 
public place, he came to London. And his knowledge and in- 

enuity having ſoon made him known, he was admitted into a 
— of Antiquarians then eſtabliſhed in London, and which 
was compoſed of ſeveral very learned and eminent perſons. He 
now applied himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquities with great dili- 
gence and ſucceſs ; and it was in the eighteenth year of his age 
that he began to collect antient records, charters, and other ma- 
nuſcripts. 

About the year 1600, Mr. Cotton accompanied Mr, Camden 
to Carliſle, who acknowledges himſelf to have received from his 
ſingular courteſy great light in ſome of che moſt obſcure and in- 
tricate matters treated of in his Britannia. The ſame year Mr, 
Cotton wrote A brief Abltra& of the Queſtion of Precedency 
between England and Spain,” This was occaſioned by Queen 
Elizabeth's deſiring the thoughts of the Antiquarian Society 
upon that point, at the time when Sir Henry Nevile was ſent 
Ambaſſador to Boulogne, to treat of a peace with the Archduke 
Albert. 

Upon the acceſſion of King James I. to the Throne of. Eng- 
land, Mr. Cotton received the honour of Knighthood: and 
during this whole reign, his learning and merit occaſioned him 
to be much careſſed and eſteemed by the greateſt men in the 
kingdom; and he was conſulted, as an oracle, by the Frivy 
Counſellors and Miniſters of State, upon difiicult points relating 
to our conſtitution; particularly upon the union of England 
and Scotland, the laws of England before the conqueit, tac dig- 
nity and precedency of the Knights of the Bath, about embaung 
the coin, and the taxes granted from time to time to our 
kings, &c. 

In 1608, Sir Robert Cotton was appointed one of the Com- 
miſhoners to enquire into the ſcate of the navy, which had been 
much neglected ſince the death of Elizabeth; and he drew up 2 
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memorial of their proceedings, to be preſented to the King, 
In the year 1609, he wrote“ A Diſcourſe of the lawfulneſs of 
« combats to be performed in the preſence of the King, or the 
« Conſtable and Marſhal of England.” This was printed at 
London in 1651, and in 1672. He drew up allo the — year, 
An Anſwer to ſuch motives as were offered by certain military 
„ men to Prince Henry, to incite him to affect arms more than 
« peace.” About this time ſundry projects were contrived to 
repair the Royal Revenue, which had been prodigally ſquan- 
dered ; but none pleaſed the King ſo much, as 'the creating a 
new Order of Knights, called Baronets (g); and Sir Robert 
Cotton, who had done great ſervice in the management of this 
affair, was choſen to be one, being the twenty-ninth Baronet that 
was created (%). 

When the match between Prince Charles and the Infanta of 
Spain was in agitation, Sir Robert Cotton was employed by the 
Houſe of Commons to ſhew, by a ſhort examination of the trea- 
ties between England and the Houſe of Auſtria, the unfaithful- 
neſs and inſincerity of the latter; and to prove, that in all their 
tranſactions they aimed at nothing but univerſal Monarchy. 
This is printed in the CorToni PosrHU uA, under the title of 
« A Remonſtrance of the Treaties of Amity, &c.“ 

In 1621, he drew up“ A Relation to prove, that the Kings 
of England have been pleaſed to conſult with their Peers in 
the great Council, and Commons in Parliament, of marriage, 
« peace, and war.” He alſo wrote, An anſwer to certain 
arguments raiſed from ſuppoſed antiquity, and urged by ſome 
Members of the lower Houſe of Parliament, to prove that 
eccleitaſiical laws ought to be enacted by temporal men.” He 
was a Member of the firſt Parliament of King CharlesI. and 
joined in the complaints of the grievances which the nation 
then laboured under: but he was always for mild and moderate 
meaſures. He was conſulted by the Court about a project then 
ſet on foot to enhance the value of the coin, in order to raiſe 
money for the King, when he could not obtain what he wanted 
from his Parliaments: but this project Sir Robert Cotton op- 
poſed to the utmoſt of his power; and in a ſpeech before the 
Privy Council, on the 2d of September, 1626, he ſhewed what a 
diſhunour ſach an alteration would be to the King, and how 
great a loſs and prejudice to the ſubject. 

Sir 

(g) This was to be an hereditary and to pay the wages of one year, 
rank; and it was computed that by upon paliing the patent. But inttead 
this ſcheme James might ca':ly raiſe of maintaining thele ſoldiers, it was 
en hundred thoutand pounds. For fouled, that cach Baronet thould pay 
cach of the perions who werecreated 10951. as a compoſition to the Crown, 
Baronets, wes to maintain thirty ioot (%) Biograph. Britan, and New 
ſoldiers in Irciand for three yeers, at and Gen, Biog. Dict, 
the rate of eight - pcnce à day each, 
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Sir Robert Cotton having long lived in great reputation, at 
length died of a fever in his houſe in Weſtminſter, on the 6th 
of May, 1631, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, and was buried 
in the ſouth chancel of Connington church. He married Eli- 
zabeth, one of the daughters and co-heirs of William Brocas, of 
Thedingworth, in the county of Leiceſter, Eſq; by whom he leſt 
one only ſon, Sir Thomas Cotton, Bart. 


Sir RoperT Cor rox was a man of great learning and appli- 
cation, and uncommonly ſkilled in the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of this country, He was alſo a generous patron of all lovers of 
Antiquities, and his houſe and library were always open to in- 
genious and inquifitive perſons. Among his friends and ac- 
quaintance were many perſons of high rank, and men of the 
greateſt eminence in the Republic of letters, both Engliſhmen 
and foreigners. The chief of them in the Britiſh dominions 
were Henry Earl of Northampton, Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
Henry Earl of Bath, Edward Earl of Mancheſter, Ar:hbiſhop 
Uſher, Henry Lord Boughton, James Montague, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Sir John Dodderidge, Sir John Davis, Richard Carew, 
William Burton, Roger Doddeſworth, Arthur Agard (2), and 


Sir James Ware. And in foreign countries, Janus Gruterus, 
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(i) ARTHUR AGARD was the 
ſon of Clement Agard, of Toſton in 
Derbyſhire, and was born in 1540. 
He was bred to the law, and became 
a Clerk in the Exchequer O.hce. In 
1570, he was appointed Deputy- 
Chamberlain in the Exchequer, an 
office which he held forty-five years, 
His fondneſs for Engliſh antiquities 
led him to make large and laborious 
collections, and his othce gave him an 
opportunity of acquiring great {kill 
in that ſtudy. A conformity of taſte 
brought him acquainted with Sir Ro— 
bert Cotton, and molt of the lcarned 
and eminent men in the kingdom : 
and he was one of the carlicit and 
moſt induſtrious members of the ſo- 
ciety of Antiquarians, Mr, Hearne 
publiſhed ſome of the eſſays com- 
poled by that ſociety : and thoſe of 
Mr. Agard's, printed in that collec- 
tion, are as follows: 1, Of what an- 
tiquity ſhires were in England? In 
this diſcourſe various antient manu— 
{cripts are cited, and Mr. Azard iup- 
poles that King Alfred was the Au- 
thor of this diviſion, becauſe it piainly 
appears that the leſſer diviſions were 
made by that Prince. This diſcourſe 


Francis 


was delivered in Eaſter-term, 159t. 
2. On the dimenſions of the lands of 
England. 3. Of the authority, of- 
fice, and privileges, of Heralds in 
Eugland. 4. Of the antiquity and 
privileges of the Houſes or Inns of 
Court, and of Chancery. 5. Of the 
diverſity of names of this wand, 

Mc, Agard made the Dooms-day 
book his peculiar ſtudy: he compoſed 
a large and learned Work on purpoie 
to explain it, under the title of Ta Ae- 
TATUS b USU ET OBSCURIORIBUS 
VERB1S LIBRI DE DoMESDAY; i. e. 
A 'Treatile of the ule and true mean- 
ing of the ohſcure words in, the 
Dooms-day back, This was pre- 
terved in the Cotton library. He ſpent 
likewiſe three years in compiling a 
book for the benefit: of his ſucceilors 
in ohe: it couſiſted of two parts, 
the firſt containing a catalogue of all 
the records in the four Treaſuries be- 
longing to his Majelty ; the ſecond, 
an acconat of all lcagues, and treaties 
of prage; intercourſes, and marriages, 
with foreign nations. This he depo- 
ſned with the Officers of his Majeity's 
Reccipt, as a proper Index for ſuc- 
ceeding Othcers, He alſo dire d ed by 

his 
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Francis Sweertins, Andrew Ducheſne, John Bourdelot, Peter 
Puteanus, and Nicholas Fabricius Peireſkius. 

Beſides the Pieces written by Sir Robert Cotton already men- 
tioned, he was alſo the Author of the following: 1. A Relation 
of the proceedings againſt Ambaſſadors, who have miſcarried 
themſelves, and exceeded their commiſhon. 2. That the Sove- 
reign's perſon is required in the great councils or aſſemblies of 
the States, as well at the conſultations as at the concluſions. 


his will, that cleven other manuſcript 
treatiſes of his, relating to Exchequer 
muticrs, ſhould, after a ſmall reward 
paid to his executor, be delivered up 
to the oſñce. All the reſt of his col- 
lections, containing at leaſt twenty 
Volumes, he bequcathed to his friend 
Sir Robert Cetton, He dicd on the 
22d of Auguil, 1615, and was in- 
terred ncar the chapter-door, in the 


cloiſler of Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
Sir JAMES WARE (whom we 


have alio mentioned as one of Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton's friends, though he was 
many years younger,) was deſcended 
from an antient family in Yorklhire, 
but born in Caltlc-!lrcet, Dublin, in 
1594. [lis father cauſed him to be 
weil inſtructed in the Latin and Greck 
languages; and in the ſixteenth year 
of his age entered him a Fellow Com- 
moner of Triity-College, Dublin; 
where he made a very uncommen 
proficiency, and took the degrees in 
Arts. When he had been ſix years in 
the Univerſity, he quitted it, and pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies at his father's houſe 
with the utmoſt diligence, Here he 
became acquainted with the famous 
Dr. James Ulſter, then Biſhop ot 
Meath, who diſcovering in him a 
great propenſity to the ſtudy of anti- 
quities and records, encouraged him 
to continue to proſecute that fort of 
learning, in which he ſo much de— 
lighted himſelf; and a cloſe and inti- 
mate triendihip henceforward conti- 
nued between them. He had already 
begun to gather menuſcrips, and make 
collections from the libraries of Iriſh 
Antiquaries and Genealogiils, and from 
the regiſters of cathedrals and mo- 
nallerics, in which he ſpared no ex- 
pence. He had recourſe, when he 
pleated, to the choice collections made 
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by Biſhop Uſher, as well as thoſe of 
Daniel Molyneux, Uliter King at Arms. 
And when he had gleaned all he 
could for his purpoſe at home, he re- 
ſolved to take a journey to England, 
not doubting but he ſhould reap a 
pleniiful harveſt by conſulting the li- 
braries both public and private there, 
He arrived at London in April, 1626, 
where he had the ſatisfaction to find his 
friend Dr. Uſher, then Archbiſhop of 
Armagh, who introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Sir Robert Cotton, 
and obtained for him a ready accels tv 
his curious and valuable library, Sir 
Robert entertained him with much 
triendſhip, and kept up a conſtant cor - 
reſpondence with him the five remain- 
ing years of his life, Having fur- 
niſhed himſelf with many materials 
trom Sir Robert's library, and from 
many other places, particularly from 
the records in the Tower of London, 
(great collections from all Which 
places, in his own hand- writing, are 
now in Dublin College library,) he 
returned to Ireland, in company with 
Archbiſhop Uſher. 

In the latter end of the year 1628, 
he again went over into England, and 
carried with him ſome manuſcripts 
which he knew would be acceptable 
to Sir Robert Cotton. In this jour- 
ney he added conſiderably to his col- 
lections; and naving been made ac- 
quainted with Mr, Selden, and other 
learned and eminent men, he returned 
home about the end of the ſummer in 
the year 1629. Soon after, he re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood 
from the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, 
Sir Adam Loftus, Lord Chancellor, 
and Richard Boyle, Earl of Corkc, 
Lord Treaſurer, 

In 1632, his father dying ſuddenly, 
he ſucceeded him both in his _ 

an 
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3. The argument made by the command of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, out of the Acts of Parliament, and authority of law ex- 
pounding the ſame, at a conference with the Lords, — 
the liberty of the perſon of every freeman. 4. A brief diſ- 
courſe concerning the power of the Peers and Commons of Par- 


liament, in point of judicature. 
TONI POSTHUMA. 


Theſe four are printed in Cor- 


5. A ſhort view of the long life and reign 


of Henry III. King of England, written in 1614, and preſented 
toKing James I. This was publiſhed in 1627, 1n 4to. and re- 


printed in CoTTONI POSTHUMAs. 


Sir Robert Cotton wrote alſo ſeveral other Pieces, ſome of 
which are preſerved in manuſcript : but what has rendered his 
name the moſt famous, is his valuable and curious LIBRARY, 
conſiſting of a fine collection of manuſcripts, relating chiefly to 
the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, though 


and in his office of Auditor-General. 
In 1639, he was made one of the 
Privy Council in Ireland; and when 
conteſts afterwards commenced be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, 
he connected himſelf with the Royal 
party. In 1644, the Marquis of Or- 
mond, Lord Licutenant of the king- 
dom, ſent him with two Noblemen 
to Charles I. who was then at Ox- 
lord, about affairs of importance; 
which being concluded to their minds, 
they returned. But in their return 
they were taken on the ſeas by a Par- 
lament ſhip, and all committed pri- 
loncrs to the Tower of London, where 
they were detained eleven months, 

Sir James afterwards returned to 
Dublin, where he continued for ſome 
time, and was one of the hoſtages tor 
the delivery of that city to Colonel 
Michael Jones, for the uſe of the Par- 
lament of England: but Jones think- 
ing it not convenient, on account of 
his attachment to the King, that Sir 
James Ware ſhould remain there, 
commanded him to depart. He, there- 
tore, travelled into France, and re- 
ſided ſometimes at Caen, and ſome» 
times at Paris, where he contracted an 
acquaintance with ſome eminently 
learned men, particularly with the 
famous *amuel Bochart, with whoſe 
agreeable converſation he was fo much 
delignted, that, it is ſaid, he could 
have becn contented to have ſpent the 
remainder of his lite in his company. 
Alter having continued in France 
about two years, he lelt it iu 1631; 


the 


and by licence from the Parliament of 
England, came to London, where ke 
had ſome buſineſs to ſettle. He ſtaid 
in London near two years, and then 
returned to Ircland to look after his 
eſtate ; the war in that country being 
ended, and all things quiet. At the 
Re ſtoration, in 1660, he was re- inſtated 
in his office of Auditor-General; and 
a Parliament being aſſembled in 1661, 
the Univerſity of Dublin elected him 
one of their Repreſentatives, as they 
had dane alſo once before. He was 
oflered a Peerage by King Charles II. 
but he declined it. He died on the 
firit of December, 1666, when he was 
Juſt entered into his ſeventy third 
year, He was buried in the church 
of St, Werberg in Dublin, ia a vault 
belonging to his family, without ei- 
ther ſtone or monumental inſcription. 
He married Mary, daughter .of Jacob 
Newman, of Dublin, Eſq; by whom 
he had ten children, of which only 
two ſons and two daughters arrived 
at maturity, 

Sir JAMES WARE was the Au- 
thor of many valuable Works, chiefly 
relating to the Iliſtory and Antiquities 
of Ireland. But his performances 
being in ſeveral ſcattered Volumes, of 
dilkercnt ſizes, and written in Latin, 
moſt of them was tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh, aud collected together in one Vo- 
lume, Folio, by his ſon Robert Ware, 
EIq: and others, and publithed at Lon- 
don in 1765. But a much more com- 
plete, elegant, and valuable Edition 
of them, hath been ſince publiſhed by 

the 
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the ingenious collector refuſed nothing that was curious or valy. 
able in any branch of learning. This library was placed by Sir 
Robert Cotton in his own houſe at Weſtminſter, near the Houſe 
of Commons, and very much augmented and enlarged by his 
fon and grand-ſon, Sir Thomas and Sir John Cotton. In the 
twelfth year of King William's reign, an Act of Parliament was 
made for the better ſecuring and preſerving this library in the 
name and family of the Cottons, for the benefit of the public; 
that it might not be fold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, and em- 
bezzled. Sir John, great grand-ſon of Sir Robert Cotton, 
having ſold Cotton-houſe to Queen Anne, to be a repoſitory for 
the Royal as well as the Cottonian Library, an Act was made for 
the better ſecuring of her Majeſty's purchaſe of that houſe ; and 
both houſe and library were ſettled and veſted in truſtees. Ihe 
books were then removed into a more convenient room, the for- 
mer being very damp ; and Cotton-houſe was ſet apart for the 
uſe of the King's library-keeper, who had there the Royal and 
Cottonian Libraries under his care. Some years after, the Cot- 
tonian Library was removed 1nto a houſe near Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, purchated by the Crown of the Lord Aſhburnham : but 
on the 23d of October, 1731, this valuable collection ſuffered 
greatly by fire; by which ninety-nine Volumes were deſtroyed, 
and an hundred and eleven much damaged. It was thereupon 
rc moved to the New Dormitory, and afterwards to the Old Dor- 
mitory, belonging to Weitminiter-{choo]. But agrecable to a late 
Act of Parliament, the Cottonian Library is now placed in the 
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ihe learned Walter Harris, EIA: who 
married Sir James Warc's great grand- 
daughicr. He hath divided them 
into three Volumes, Folio, of which 
the firit contains the Hiitory of the 
Biſhops of Ireland, and of the civil 
aud cccleſiaſtical matters in which 
they were concerned, from the firſt 
propagation of Chriſtianity in that 
kingdom, to the year 1739. The ſe- 
cond Volume contains, The Antiqui— 
tics of Ireland. Bilhop Nicholſon ob- 
ſerves, that this treatiſe was Sir James's 
maſter-picce. He ſtiles him, upon 
account of it, + The Camden of Ire- 
« land ;”* and ſays, that“ this king- 
*« dom is cevcrlaitingly obliged to him 
« for the great pains he took in col- 
& Jcting and preicrving their ſcat- 
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e tercd monuments and antiquities;” 
and that this Work © will be a lall- 
ing proof of his indefatigable in- 
% duſtry and conſumnmate judgment, 
& both in his enquiries and diſco- 
&« yerics.” The third Volume con- 
tains the Hiſtory of the Writers of 
Ireland, in two books. 1, Of ſuch 
Writers who were born in Ireland. 
2. Of ſuch Writers, who, though fo- 
reigners, enjoyed preferments or ol- 
fices in Ircland, or had their educa- 
tion in it, In this Edition of Sir 
James Ware's Works, there are very 
conſiderable additions and improve- 
ments by Mr, Harris, — id. Bio- 
graph. Britan. and New and Gen, 
Biograph. Dict. 
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The Life of WILLIAM BEDELL, 
Biſhop of Kilmore in Ireland. 


ILLIAM BEDELL was born at Black Ne:!cy in 

Eſſex, in the year 1570. After he had paſſed thro? 
the uſual courſe of a grammar-ſchool education, he 
was ſent to Emmanuel College ia Cambridge, where 
he acquired a very eminent character both for learning and 
piety, He was choſen Fellow of his College in 1592, and took 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the year 1599. 

Having entered into Holy Orders, he was removed from the 
Univerſity to the town of St. Edmondibury in Suffolk, where 
he preached with great diligence and ſucceſs. But he and his 
aſſociate in the Miniſtry here were of ſuch different characters, 
that whereas it was ſaid of Bedell, that he made the moſt difh- 
cult places of Scripture appear plain; it was faid of his col- 
legue, that he made the plaineſt paſſages appear difficult. Mr. 
Bedell's reputation being well eſtabliſhed both in the Univerſity 
and in Suffolk, he was appointed Chaplain to Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, when he was ſent Ambaſſador to Venice, at the time when 
that Republic was laid under an interdi& by the Pope (4). 

He continued eight years at Venice, during which time he 
contracted a friendſhip with the famous Father Paul, who aſ- 
filled him in acquiring the Italian tongue, of which Bedell be- 
came ſuch a mailer, that he ſpoke it as one born in Italy. And 
in return for the inſtructions which he had received from Father 
Paul in Italian, he drew up a grammar of the Eugliſh tongue for 
the uſe of that learned man, and for ſome others who detired to 
learn it, that they might be able to underſtand our books of Di- 
vinity; and he alſo tranilated the Euguſu Commou-Frayer 
Book into Italian. 

The intimacy between Father Paul and Mr. Dedell was io 
great and ſo public, that when Paul was wounded by thoi? a 
laffins who were ſet on by the Court of Rome to deſtroy him. 
upon the failure of which attempt a guard was tet on him by 
the Senate, and much precaution was uled before any were ad- 
mitted to come to him, Bedell was excepted out of thoſe rules, 
and had free acceſs to him at all times. And Father Paul de- 
clared, that he had learnt more from Mr. Bedell in all parts of 
Divinity, 


(4 ) Burnct's Life of Biſhop Dedell, Edit. 1083. 
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Dy, than from any perſon he had ever before converſed 
with (1). 

_ Whilſt he reſided at Venice, he alſo greatly improved himſelf 
in the Hebrew language, by the aſſiſtance of the famous Rabbi 
Leo, who taught him the Jewiſh pronunciation, and other parts 
of rabbinical learning ; but, in exchange, he communicated to 
him that (ſays Burnet) which was much more valuable, the true 
underſtanding of many paſſages in the Old Teſtament, with 
which that Rabbi often expreſſed himſelf to be highly ſatisfied, 
And once in a ſolemn diſpute, he preſſed the Rabbi with ſuch 
clear proofs that I ESS CyRIsT was the true MEess 14s, that he, 
and ſeveral others of his brethren, had no other way to eicape, 
but to ſay that their Rabbins did every where expound thoſe pro- 
phecies otherwiſe, according to the tradition of their fathers, 
By Rabbi Leo's means; he purchaſed a very fine manuſcript of 
the Old Teſtament, which he gave to Emmanuel College, and 
which is ſaid to have coſt him its weight in ſilver. 

Mr. Bedell alſo became acquainted at Venice with the famous 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalata, whom he aſſiſted 
conſiderably in correcting and finiſhing his treatiſe De Republica 
Ecclefraftica. Father Paul was much concerned when Bedell left 
Venice ; and at his departure he made him a preſent of his pic- 
ture, together with a Hebrew Bible without points, and a ſmall 
Pſalter. He gave him alſo the manuſcript of his celebrated 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, with the Hiſtories of the In- 
terdict and Inquiſition, and a large collection of letters which 
he had received from Rome, during the diſpute between the je- 
ſuits and Dominicans, concerning the efficacy of Grace. 

On his return to England, he immediately retired to his 
charge at St. Edmundſbury, and there went on with his miniſterial 
labours. He alſo employed himſelf in tranſlating into Latin 
the two laſt books of the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, the 
two firſt having been done by Sir Adam Newton, He likewiſe 
tranſlated into the ſame language, the Hiſtories of the Interdict 
and Inquiſition, which he dedicated to the King. But no notice 
was taken of him, and he continued to live in privacy and obſcu- 
Tity. Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that he had a ſoul of too generous 


a compoſition, to ſtoop to thoſe ferviis compliances, which are 
olten 


/) Dr. Burnet, after taking notice over in a former reading, grown up 19 
that Mr. Bedell and Father Paul had that at laſt, that every word wes 
many and long diſcourſes concerning marked of the whole New Teite- 
religion, proceeds to tell us, that the ment. And when Bedell ſuggeſted to 
former found Father Paul had read him critical explications of tome pa!- 
over the Greek New Tellament with fages that he had not underſtood be- 
ſo much exactneſs, that having uſed to fore, he received them with the tran- 
mark every word when he had fully ſports of one that leaped for joy, a 
weighed the importance of it as he that valued the cticoverics of Divine 
went throught, he had by going often Truth beyond all other tlungs. Ae 
over it, and oblerving what he pait ot Bilkop Budcil, P. 9. 
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often expected by thoſe who have the diſtribution of prefer- 
ments in their power. He thought that was an abjectneſs of ſpi- 
rit that became not a Chriſtian Philoſopher, much leſs a Clergy- 
man, who ought to ſhew a contempt of the world, a content= 
edneſs with a low condition, and a reſignation to the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence; and not to give that —— whach Infi- 


dels and Libertines take, from the covetouſneſs and ambition of 
ſome of the Clergy, to ſcoff at religion, and to call the Prieſt- 
hood a trade. He was content to deſerve preferment, and did 
not envy others, who upon leſs merit, but more induſtry, ar- 
rived at it (). 

But though he was neglected at Court, yet a gentleman of 
note in Suffolk, Sir Thomas Jermyn, who was a Privy Counſel- 
lor, and Vice- Chamberlain to King Charles I. took ſuch a liking 
to Mr. Bedell, that as he continued during his whole life to pay 
him a particular reſpect, ſo a conſiderable Living that was in 
his gift falling void, he preſented him to it in the year 1615. 
When he came to the Biſhop of Norwich to take out his title to 
it, that Prelate demanded large fees for his inſtitution and induc- 
tion : but Bedell would give no more than what was ſufficient 
gratification for the writing, the wax, and the parchment, and re- 
tuſed to pay the reſt. He conſidered it as ſimony in the Biſhop 
to demand more; and as contrary to the command of CHI , 
who ſaid to his Apoſtles, ©* Freely ye have received, and freely 
« pive.” He thought it was a branch of the fin of ſimony to 
ſell ſpiritual things to ſpiritual perſons ; and fince whatſoever 
was aſked, which was more than a decent gratification to the 
ſervant for his pains, was aſked by reaſon ot the thing that was 
granted, he thought this was unbecoming the Goſpel, and that 
it was a ſin both in the giver and in the taker. And he had ob- 
ſerved, that nothing was more expreſsly contrary to the primi- 
tive rules. For theſe reaſons Mr. Bedell reſolved rather to loſe 
his preſentation to the Parſonage of Horingſheath, than to pur- 
chaſe his title to it by doing that which he thought ſimony: and 
accordingly he left the Biſhop and went home. But ſome few 
days after, the Biſhop ſent for him, and gave him his titles with- 
out exacting the fees of him. 

Mr. Bedell now removed to his new Living, where he conti- 
nued twelve years, and diſcharged the duties of his profeſſion 
in a very pious and exemplary manner. He laboured, ſays Bur- 
net, not as an hireling that only raiſed a revenue out of his pa- 
Tiſh, and abandoned his flock, truſting them to the cheapeſt 
mercenary that he could find; nor did he ſatisfy bhimſelf with a 
ſlight performance of his duty; but he watched over his flock, 
like one that knew he was to anſwer to Gop for thoſe fouls com- 
mitted to his charge. He preached to the underitandings and 
conſciences of his pariſh, and catechiſcd conſtantly: and as the 
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whole courſe of his own moſt exemplary behaviour was a conti- 
nued ſermon, ſo he was very exact in the more private parts of 
his function, viſiting the ſick, and dealing in ſecret with his 
people, to excite or preſerve in them a deep ſenſe of religion. 
This he made his deligatful work; and he followed it fo cloſe, 
and lived ſo much at home, that he was ſo little known, or fo 
much forgotten, that when Diodati came over into England, at 
which time Mr. Bedell had been ſome years in poſſeſſion of this 
Living, that learned foreigner could hear of him from no perſon 
that he met with, though he was acquainted with many of the 
Clergy. He was much amazed at this, to find that ſo extraordi- 
nary a man as Bedell, who was ſo much admired at Venice, and 
by ſuch good judges, ſhould not be ſo much as known in his own 
country : however, he was out of all hope of finding him out, 
when by mere accident he met him in the ſtreets of London, at 
which there was a great deal of joy on both ſides. And upon 
that Diodati preſented him to Morton, Biſhop of Durham, and 
told him how great a value Father Paul ſet on Mr. Bedell; upon 
which the Biſhop treated him with much civility and reſpect. 

But though Mr. Bedell was neglected at home, his fame was 
ſpread into Ireland ; and though he was not perſonally known 
either to the famous Archbiſhop Uſher, or to any of the Fellows 
of Trinity College in Dublin, yet he was choſen by their unani- 
mous conſent, to be the Head of their College, in the year 
1627. And as that worthy Primate, together with the Fellows 
of the College, wrote to him, inviting him to come and accept 
of that office; ſo an addreſs was made to the King, deſiring that 
he would command him to go over. And that this might be the 
more ſucceſsful, application was made to Sir Henry Wotton, to 
give his Majeſty an account and character of Mr. Bedell, and 
which he accordingly did in the following letter: 


«© May it pleaſe your moſt gracious Majeſty, 


« Having been informed, that certain perſons have, by the 
" _ wiſhes of the Archbiſhop of Armagh, been directed 
„ hither, with a moi humble petition unto your Majeity, that 
you will be pleaſed to make Mr, William Bedell, now reſi- 
dent upon a imall Benehce in Suffolk, Governor of your Col- 
lege at Dublin, tor the good of that ſociety: and myleif be- 
ing required to render unto your Majeſty ſome teſtimony of 
the faid William Bedell, who was long my Chaplain at Ve- 
nice, in the time of my employment there; I am bound in 
all conſcience and truth (fo far as your Majeſty will accept of 
my poor judgu. ent) to akirm of him, that, I think, hardly a 
hitter man could have been propounded to your Majeſty in 
your whole kingdom, for ſingular erudition and piety, con- 
tormity to the rites of the Church, and zeal to advance the 
« glory of Gup ; wherein his travels abroad were not obſcure, 
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in the time of the excommunication of the Venetians, For 
* may it pleaſe your Majeſty to know, that this is the man whom 
Padre Paulo took, I may ſay, into his very ſoul, with whom 
« he did communicate the inwardeſt thoughts of his heart; 
from whom he profeſſed to have received more knowledge in 
« all Divinity, both ſcholaſtical and poſitive, than from any that 
« he had practiſed in his days: of all which the paſſages were 
« well known unto the King your father, of bleſſed memory. 
And ſo with your Majeſty's good favour, I will end this need- 
* leſs office: for the general tame of his learning, his life, and 
« Chriſtian temper, and thoſe religious labours which himſelf 
e hath dedicated to your Majeſty, do better deſcribe him than I 
« am able, 
« Your Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſervant, 


HENRY WOTTON.” 


Mr. Bedell did not, however, diſcover any great readineſs to 
accept of this preferment. On the contrary, 1a a letter written 
by him on this occaſion, he declared himſelf perfectly ſatisfied 
with his preſent ſituation. ** I have no want, ſays he, I thank 
«© my GOD, of any thing neceſſary for this life ; I have a com- 
« petent Living of above a hundred pounds a year, in a good 
air and ſeat, with a very convenient houſe near to my friends, 
« alittle pariſh, not exceeding the compaſs of my weak voice, 
I have often heard it, that changing ſeldom brings the better, 
* eſpecially to thoſe that are well. And I ſee well, that my 
wife (though reſolving, as ſhe ought, to be contented with 
* whatſoever Gop ſhall appoint,) had rather continue with her 
friends in her native country, than put herſelf into the ha- 
« zard of the ſeas, and a foreign land, with many caſualties in 
“ travel, which ſhe, perhaps, out of fear, apprehends more than 
e there is cauſe (a).“ However, he expreſſed his willingneſs 
to go any where, if he could by that means better promote 
the cauſe of virtue, and the intereſts of Chriſtianity : and the 
King laying his poſitive commands on him to accept the office, 
he chearfully obeyed ; and arriving at Dublin, on the 16th of 
Auguſt he was fworn Provoſt of Trinity College, He ſoon be- 
gan to apply himſelf with great vigour of mind to the govern. 
ment of his College: he correQed ſuch abuſes as he found there, 
and he ſet ſuch excellent rules to the ſtudents, and ſaw them fo 
well executed, that it ſoon appcared how happy a choice had 
been made: and as he was a great promoter of learning among 
them, ſo he thought his particular province was to inſtruct the 
houſe aright in the principles of religion. In order to this, he 
catechiſed the youth 1n the College once a week, and preached 
once every Sunday, though he was not obliged to it by his office: 
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and that he might acquaint them with a plain and particular 
body of Divinity, he divided the church catechiſm into two and 
fifty parts, one for every Sunday, and explained it in a way fo 
mixed with ſpeculative and practical matters, that his ſermons 
were both learned lectures of Divinity, and excellent exhorta- 
tions to virtue and piety. Many took notes of them, and copies 
of them were much enquired after: for as they were fitted to 
the capacity of his hearers, ſo they contained much matter in 
them, for the entertainment of the moſt learned (). 

When hc had been about two years in this employment, a pa- 
tent was ſent him to be Biſhop of Kilmore and Ardagh, two 
contiguous Sees in the province of Ulſter., He was conſecrated 
on the 13th of September, 1629, in St. Peter's church at Drog- 
heda, by Archbiſhop Uſher and three other Prelates. He was 
now in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and he diſcharged the du- 
tics of his new ſtation in a very upright and conſcientious man- 
ner. He found his two Dioceſes in great diſorder, and applied 
himſelf with vigour to reform the abuſes therein. He began 
with that of plurality of Benefices, To this end he convened 
his Clergy ; and, in a ſermon which he preached on the occaſion, 
he laid before them the inſtitution, nature, and duties of the mi- 
niſterial employment ; and, after ſermon, he diſcourſed to them 
upon the ſame ſubject in Latin, and exhorted them to reform 
that abuſe. To prevail on them the better, he told them he re- 
ſolved to ſhew them an example in parting with one of his Bi- 
ſhoprics ; and accordingly he reſigned Ardagh, though it is ſaid 
the revenues of both Sees did not exceed a competency. 

His ordinations were public and folemn ; he took great care 
to be well informed of the moral and religious qualities of thoſe 
he ordained, as well as ſatisfied himſelf by his examination of 
their capacity and knowledge. He had always a conſiderable 
number of his Clergy aſſiſting him at his ordinations, and he 
always preached and adminiſtered the Sacrament on thoſe occa- 
fions himſelf : and he never ordained one a Preſbyter, till he had 
been at leaſt a year a Deacon, that ſo he might have a good ac- 

count of his behaviour in that lower degree, — he raiſed him 
higher. He confidered the power of ordination as the moſt ſa- 
cred part of a Biſhop's truſt, and therefore uſed all the precau- 
tion that was poſſible for him in ſo important an affair; and ne- 
ver was prevailed on by any recommendations or importunities to 
ordain thoſe whom he thought not qualified. He wrote certifi- 
cates of ordination and other inſtruments with his own hand, 
and ſuffered none who received them to pay any fees. 

He was very diligent in inſpecting the behaviour of his 
Clergy : he knew the lives of churchmen had generally much 
more eticacy than their ſermons, or other labours could have; 
and, 
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and, therefore, he applied himſelf much to watch over their 


manners, and was very ſenſibly touched, when an Iriſhman ſaid 
once to him in open court, That the King's Prieſts were as 
« bad as the Pope's Prieſts.” And he never gave a Benefice to 
any, without obliging them by oath to perpetual and perſonal re- 
ſidence, and that they ſhould never hold any other Benefice with 
that. 

When Biſhop Bedell had been for many years carrying on the 
reformation of his Dioceſe, he convened a ſynod of his Clergy, 
in which he made ſome excellent Canons, which are ſtill ex- 
tant (). There were ſome, who looked upon this ſynod as an 
illegal aſſembly, and conſidered his preſuming to make Canons 
as againſt law ; ſo that there was ſome talk of bringing him be- 
fore the Star-Chamber, or High Commiſſion Court; but his 
Archdeacon, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Caſhell, gave 
ſuch an account of the matter as ſatisfied the people in power. 
And Archbiſhop Uſher adviſed thoſe who were very earnelt for 
bringing him to anſwer for his conduct, to let him alone, leſt he 
ſhould otherwiſe be provoked to ſay more for himſelf, than any 
of his accuſers could ſay againſt him. 

Our Prelate had obſerved, that the ecclefiaſtical court in his 
Dioceſe was a great abuſe, it being governed by a Lay-Chancel- 
lor, who had bought the place from his predeceſſor, and for that 
reaſon thought he had a right to all the profits he could raiſe : 
Biſhop Bedell, therefore, removed the Chancellor, and reſuming 
the juriſdiction of a Biſhop, fat in his own courts, and heard 
cauſes with a ſelect number of his Clergy, by whoſe advice he 
gave ſentence. By this method ſo many cauſes were diſmiſſed, 
and ſuch a change was wrought in the whole proceedings of the 
court, that inſtead of being any more a grievance to the country, 
none were now aggrieved Io the Chancellor, and the other Of- 
ficers of the court, who ſaw their trade was ſunk, and their profits 
were falling. The Chancellor upon this brought a ſuit againſt 
the Biſhop into Chancery, for invading his office. Bolton, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, confirmed the Chancellor's right, 
and gave him an hundred pounds coſts againſt the Biſhop ; and 
when Bedell aſked him how he could give ſuch an unjuſt decree, 
he anſwered, that all his father had left him was a regiſter's place, 
and therefore he thought he was bound to ſupport thoſe courts, 
which muſt be ruined if ſome check was not given to the Bi- 
ſhop's proceedings. 'The Chancellor, however, gave him no 
farther diſturbance, nor did he ever call for his coſts, but named 
a Surrogate, whom he ordered to obey he Biſhop. And we are 
alſo told that he afterwards declared, that he thought there was 
not ſuch a man on the face of the earth as Biſhop Bedell was; 
that he was too hard for all the Civilians in Irciand ; and that if 

he 
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he had not been borne down by mere force, he had totally over. 
thrown the conſiſtorial courts (g). 
Biſhop Bedell laboured much to convert the Iriſh Papiſts, and 
particulzrly their Clergy, and in this he had great ſucceſs. He 
ocured a tranſiation of the Common-Prayer-Book into Iriſh, 
aud cauſed it to be read in his cathedral! every Sunday. The 
New Teſtament had alſo been tranſlated by William Daniel, 
Archbiſhop of Tuam, and, at the Biſhop's deſire, the Old Teſta. 
ment was firſt tranſlated into the ſame language by one King; 
but as he was ignorant of the original tongue, and did it from 
the Englith, Bedell reviſed and compared it with the Hebrew, 
and the beſt tranſlations. He took care likewiſe to have ſome of 
Chryſoſtom's and 1.cco's Homilies, in commendation of the Scrip« 
tuxes, to be rende: ed both into Engliſh and Iriſh, that the com- 
mon people might ſee, that in the opinion of the antient Fathers, 
they had not only a right to read the Scriptures as well as the 
Clergy, but that it was their duty ſo to do. When he found the 
Work was finiſhed, he reſolved to be at the expence of printing 
it ; but his deſign was interrupted by a cruel and iniquitous 
roſecution carried on againſt the tranflator, who not only Joſt 
E. Living, but was alſo unjuſtly attacked in his character. The 
Biſhop ſupported Mr. King as much as he could; and the tranſ- 
lation being finithed, he would have printed it in his own houſe, 
i the troubles of Ireland had not prevented him, It happened, 
however, that the tranſlation eſcaped the hands of the rebels, and 
was afterwards printed at the expence of Mr. Robert Boyle. 
When the rebellion broke out in Ireland, in October, 1641, 
Biſhop Bedell did not at firſt feel the violence of its effects; for 
the very rebels had conceived a great veneration for him ; and 
they declared, he ſhould be the laſt Engliſhman they would drive 
out of Ireland. His was the only houſe in the county of Cavan 
that was unviolated, and it was filled with the people who fled 
to him for ſhelter. About the middle of December, however, 
the rebels, purſuant to orders received from their Council of 
State at Kilkenny, required him to diſmiſs the people who were 
with him, which he refuſed to do, declaring he would ſhare the 
Gme fate with the reſt. Upon this they ſeized him, his two 
ſons, and Mr. Clogy, who had married his daughter-in-law, and 
carried them priſoners to the caſtle of Lochwater, ſurrounded by 
2 deep water, where they put them all, except the Biſhop, in 
irons ; after ſome time, however, this part of their ſeverity was 
zbated. When they had been confined for about three weeks, 
the Biſhop and his two ſons, and Mr, Clogy, were exchanged 
for two of the O'Rourkes ; but though it was agreed that they 
ſhonld be ſafely conducted to Dublin, yet the rebels would never 


ſafer them to be carried out of the country, but ſent them to 
the 
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the houſe of Dennis Sherridan, an Iriſh Miniſter, and convert 25 
the Proteſtant religion, Our Prelate died foon after he came 
here, on the 7th of February, 1641. The Iriſh did him unuſtal 
honours at his burial; for the Chief of the rebels gathered 
their forces together, and with them accompanied his body from 
Mr. Sherridan's houſe to the church-yard of Kilmore, where he 
was interred, 


Biſhop BEDELL was in his perſon tall and graceful, and had 


ſomething in his looks and carriage which created a vencratiom 


for him. He had an unaffected gravity in his deportment, and in 


his apparel there was a decent ſimplicity. He wore no {!!:s, bur 
his dreſs was plain ſtu#s ; he had a large beard, and grey and 
venerable hair, His ſtrength continued firm to the laſt ; fo that 
the week before his laſt fickneſs, he walked as vigorouſly and 
nimbly as any of the company, and leaped over a broad ditch; 
inſomuch that his ſons, who were amazed at it, had enough to do 
to follow him. A few years before his death, he had fome fercre 
fits of the ſtone, occaſioned by his ſedentary life. The remedy 
he uſed for it was to dig in the garden until he heated himſelf, and 
that mitigated the pain. His judgment and memory, which were 
extraordinary, remained with him to the laſt. He always preached 
without notes, but often wrote down his meditations after he had 
preached them. He did not affect to ſhew any other learning in 
his ſermons, but what was proper for opening his text, and clear- 
ing the difficulties in it; winch he did by comparing the origi- 
nals with the moſt antient verſions. His tile was clear and full, 
but plain and ſimple; tor he abhorred all affectation of pompous 
rhetoric in ſermons, as contrary to the ſimplicity of CurisT. His 
ſermons all aimed at the great deſign of 1ntaling into the minds 
of his hearers juſt apprehen{ions, and a ſtrong ſenſe of the impor- 
tance, of the great truths of the Chriſtian religion; which he 
did with ſo much the more authority, becauſe it appeared that he 
was deeply imprefied himſelf with thoſe doQrines which he de- 
livered to others (7). 

When not engaged in the buſineſs of his function, he was di- 
ligently employed in his ſtudies. He chiefly applied himſelf 20 
the Hudy of the ſacred text. He read the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint ſo much, that they were as familiar to him as the Engiik 
tranſlation. Every day, after dinner and ſupper, there was 2 
chapter of the Bible cad at his table, wholoever were preſent, 
Proteſtants or Papiſts, and Bibles were laid betore every one of the 
company; and before himicit cither the Hebrew or Greek, and 
in his latter years the Iriſh tr.nfiativa ; aud he uſually explained 
the difiiculties that occurred. 

His table was well covered, according to the plenty that was in 
that country, but there vas no luxury at it. Great reſort was 
made 
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made to him, and he obſerved a true hoſpitality in his houſe- 
keeping. Many poor Iriſh families about him were maintained 
out of his kitchen: and in Chriſtmas-time the poor always eat 
with him at his own table. He was not forward to ſpeak, and 
he expreſſed himſelf in very few words in public companies. In- 
deed, at public tables he uſually ſat ſilent. Once at the Earl of 
Strafford's table one obſerved, that while they were all talking, 
Biſhop Bedell ſaid nothing. The Primate anſwered, ** Broach 
„ him, and you will find good liquor in him.” Upon which the 

rſon propoſed a queſtion in Divinity ; in anſwering which the 

iſhop thewed his abilities ſo well, and puzzled the other fo 
much, that all at table, except the Biſhop, fell a laughing at the 
other. 

It appears, ſays Biſhop Burnet, that he had a true and generous 
notion of religion, and that he did not look upon it merely as a 
ſyſtem of opinions, or a ſet of forms, but as a Divine Diſcipline 
that reforms the heart and life : and, therefore, when ſome men 
were valued upon their zeal for leſſer matters, he had theſe words 
of St. Auguſtine often in his mouth, It is not leaves, but fruit 
that I ſeek.” He preached conſtantly twice every Sunday in 
his cathedral, and catechiſed always in the afternoon before ſer- 
mon. In his family he always prayed three times a day; in the 
morning, before dinner, and after ſupper. And he never turned 
over this duty, or the ſhort devotions before and after meals, on 
his Chaplain ; but was always his own Chaplain (2). 

The greatneſs of his mind, and the undauntedneſs of his ſpi- 
rit, appeared in many tranſactions of his life; but though that 
height of mind is often accompanied with a great mixture of 
pride, nothing of that appeared in Biſhop Bedell. He behaved 
to all perſons with a moſt engaging humility ; and he lived with 
his Clergy as if they had been his brethren, At his viſitations 
he made his Clergy all fit when he did, and be covered whenever 
he himſelf was covered : for he did not approve of the ſtate in 
which others of his Order made their viſitations, nor the diſtance 
in which they kept their Clergy. And he had this Canon often 
in his mouth, That a Preſbyter ought not to be let ſtand, after 
« the Biſhop was ſat.” And in the courſe of his viſitations he 
would not accept of the invitations that were made him by the 
great men of the country ; but would always eat with his bre- 
thren in ſuch poor inns, and of ſuch coarſe fare, as the places af- 
forded. He avoided all affectation of Nate in his carriage; and, 
when in Dublin, always walked on foot, attended only by one 
ſervant, except on public occaſions, which obliged him to ride 
in proceſſion among his brethren, He never thought of chang- 
ing his See, or of riling up to a more advantageous Biſtopric ; 
but conſidered himſelf us under a tye to his Sce, that could = 

caliiy 
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eaſily be diſſolved, So that when the tranſlating him to a Bi- 
ſhopric in England was propoſed to him, he refuſed it, and ſaid 
he ſhould be as troubleſome a Biſhop in England, as he had been 
in Ireland. 


Biſhop BEDELL wrote many treatiſes, but his Writings were 
all loft in the Iriſh rebellion He married a Lady of the family 
of the L'Eftrange's, who proved to be in all reſpects a very fit 
wife for him. She was exemplary in her life, humble and modeſt 
in her habit and behaviour, and was ſingular (fays Burnet) in 
many excellent qualities, particularly in a very extraordinary re- 
verence that ſhe paid him. She bore him four children, three ſons 
and a daughter; but only two of his ſons ſurvived him. 
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The Life of Dr. JOHN DONNE. 


OHN DONNE was born in the city of London, in the 

year 1573. His father, who was a merchant, was of an 

antient family in Wales; and his mother was deſcended 

from the famous Sir Thomas More, He was educated in 
his father's houſe, under a private tutor, till the eleventh year of 
his age, and was then ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford ; where 
it was obſerved of him, as it had formerly been of the famous 
Picus Mirandula, that he was rather born wiſe, than made ſo 
by ſtudy.” He was admitted a Commoner of Hart-Hall, to- 
gether with his younger brother, in Michaelmas-term, 1584 ; 
but he declined taking his firſt degree, by the advice of his rela- 
tions, who, being of the Romiſn religion, diſliked the oath ten- 
dered upon that occaſion. 

After he had continued three years at Oxford, he removed to 
Cambridge ; and from thence, about three years after, to Lin- 
coln's Inn in London, with a view of ſtudying the law. Here 
(ſays Mr. Walton) “ he gave great ieſtimonies of his wit, his 
„learning, and of his improvement in that profeſſion ; which 
* never ſerved him for other uſe than an ornament and ſelf- 
« ſatisfaQtion (f).“ About this time he loſt his father, who 
left him a fortune of three thouſand pounds. His mother and 
friends uſed their utmoit endeavours to keep him firm to Popery, 
and for that end provided him with tutors of that perſuaſion. 
But Donne was naturally a free enquirer ; and therefore, when 
he was about nineteen years of age, he ſet himſelf to examine 
with great ſeriouſneſs, attention, and care, the points in contro- 
verſy between the Proteſtants and the Papiſts, reſolving to em- 
brace the truth, on which fide ſoever he ſhould find it. He has 
3 himſelf ſome account of the difficulties which attended 

im in this examination, in the Preface to his Ps EU po0-M a R- 
TYR. * I had a longer work (ſays he) to do in this inquiry, 
„than many other men: for I was firſt to blot out certain im- 
pretitons of the Roman religion, and to wreſtle both againſt 
the examples and againſt the reaſons by which ſome hold was 
taken, and ſome anticipations early laid upon my conſcience, 
both by perions why by nature had a power aud ſuperiority 
over wy will, and others, who, by their learaing and 80 

« life, 


(7) Lite of John Donne, late Dean of St. Paul's, London, P. 12. 
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ce life, ſeemed to me juſtly to claim an intereſt for the guiding 
& and rectifying of mine underſtanding in theſe matters.” 
When he ſet about this enquiry, he applied himſelf to examine 
the Works of Cardinal Bellarmine, whom he believed to be the 
beſt defender of the Romiſh cauſe: and when he was about 
twenty years of age, he had marked all the Cardinal's Works 
with obſervations under his own hand, which he ſhewed to the 
then Dean of Glouceſter, and at his death bequeathed as a le- 
gacy to one of his friends. The reſult of this _—_— was a 
thorough converſion to Proteſtantiſm : to which, ſays he, I 
« was not tranſported by any ſudden and violent determination, 
« till I had, to the meaſure of my poor wit and judgment, ſur- 
% veyed and digeſted the whole body of Divinity controverted 
« between our's and the Roman Church. In which ſearch and 
« diſquiſition, that GOD, which awakened me then, and hath 
« never forſaken me in that induſtry, as he is the Author of that 
4% purpoſe, ſo he is a witneſs of this proteſtation, that I behaved 
« myſelf, and proceeded therein with humility and diffidence in 
« myſelf, and by that, which, by his grace, I took to be the or 
e dinary means, which is frequent prayer, and equal and in- 
different actions.“ 

In the years 1596 and 1597, Mr. Donne accompanied the Earl 
of Eſſex in his expeditions againſt Cadiz and the Azores iſlands. 
He did not return to England with that Nobleman, but ſtaid 
ſome years in Spain and Italy, acquiring the languages of thoſe 
countries, and making obſervations on the laws, government, 
and manners of the people. He intended to have gone to the 
Holy Land, but he was prevented, though he was then in the 
fartheſt part of Italy, by the diſappointment of company and a 
ſafe convoy. 

Soon after his return to England, he was appointed by Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Lord-keeper of the Great Seal, his chief Se- 
cretary, in which poſt he continued five years : during which 
time he fell in love with Anne, the daughter of Sir George 
More, Chancellor of the Garter, and Lieutenant of the Tower, 
who lived in the Lord-keeper's family, being niece to his Lady. 
Mr. Donne married her privately in the year 1602 ; but this 
marriage brought upon him many troubles and inconveniencies. 
For Sir George More ſo much reſented his daughter's marriage 
without his conſent (2), that he moſt earneſtly ſolicited the 
Lord-keeper to turn Mr. Donne out of his place ; and being 
Joined 1n his ſuit by the Lord-keeper's Lady, he prevailed : how- 
ever, the Lord-keeper, at Mr. Donne's diſmiſſion, ſaid, ** he 

2 H 2 „ parted 


() When Sir George firſt heard to weaken their regard for each other, 
that his daughter had conceived an af- but without ſucceſs; for having mu- 
ſection for Mr. Donne, he removed tually engaged themſelves, they found 
her to his own houſe in Surrey, and means to conſummate a private mar- 
the friends on both ſides endeavoured riage, 
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* parted with a friend, and ſuch a Secretary, as was fitter to 
« ſerve a King than a ſubject (w).” But Sir George's anger 
was not yet pacificd ; he never reſted till Mr. Donne, and his 
feilow Collegian, Mr. Samuel Brooke, afterwards Maſter of 
Trinity-College in Cambridge, who married him, and his bro- 
ther, Chriſtopher Brooke, who gave Mrs. Donne 1n marriage, 
and witneſſed it, were all committed to three ſeveral priſons. 
Mr. Donne himſelf was firſt ſet at liberty; but he never ceaſed 
his endeavours, till he had procured the enlargement of his two 
friends. However, his wife was detained from him ; and he 
was obliged to recover her by a long and tedious ſuit at law. 

Mr. Donne's extraordinary merit and winning behaviour did 
at length ſo far ſubdue Sir George More's reſentment, that he 
now ſolicited the Lord- keeper for his re- admiſſion into his place: 
but his Lordſhip anſwered, that, “though he was unfeignedly 
„ ſorry for what he had done, yet at was inconſiſtent with his 
« place and credit to diſcharge and re- admit ſervants, at the re- 
« queſt of paſſionate petitioners.” But notwitliſtanding that 
Sir George was in ſome degree er conciled to his ſon-in-law, he 
allowed him nothing towards his ſupport; and Mr. Donne's for- 
tune was greatly diminiſhed by the expence of his foreign tra- 
vels, the gencrofty of his temper, and his late law-ſuit : how- 
ever, his wants were in a great meaſure tupplied by the ſeaſonable 
bounty of his kin{mon, Su Francis Wooly, who entertained Mr. 
Donne and his wife ſeveral years at his houſe at Pirford in Sur- 
rey, where he had ſeveral children born to him. During his 
ſtay here, he applied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of 
the civil and canon laws; and about this time he was ſolicited 
by Dr. Morton, Dean of Glouceſter, and afterwards Biſhop of 
Durham, to enter into Holy Orders, and to accept of a very 
good Benefice, which the Dean would have generouſly reſigned 
to him. Mr. Donne declined this offer for ſeveral reaſons, but 
chiefly, as he expreſſed it, © becauſe ſome former irregularities 
of his life had been too notorious, not to expoſe him to the 
e cenſure of the world, and perhaps bring diſhonour on the ſa- 
**© cred function. And beſides, he ſaid, it being determined by 
the beſt caſuiſts, that GOD's glory ſhould be the firſt end, and 
a maintenance the ſecond motive, to embrace that calling, 
« his preſent condition was ſuch, that he feared it would not re- 
% concile his conſcience to that rule.“ 

Mr. Donne lived with Sir Francis Wooley till the death of 
that gentieman, by whoſe mediation a perfect reconciliation had 
been ſome time before effected between him and his father-in- 
law, Sir George More, who now engaged to pay Mr. Donne 
3001, on a certain day, as a portion with his wife, or 201. quar- 
terly for their maintenance, as the intereſt for it, till that por- 
tion 
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tion was paid (x). After the death of Sir Francis Wooley, 
Mr. Donne took a houſe at Mitcham in Surrey, where his wife 
and children reſided; but he alſo took lodgings for himſelf near 
Whitehall in London, whither he often went, and where he was 
much viſited and careſſed by the Nobility, and perſons of rank, 
from whom he ſometimes received preſents, which contributed 
ſomewhat towards his ſubſiſtence. And his character was fo 
well eftabliſhed as a man of learning, wit, and genius, that he 
was viſited, and his company was ſought after, by foreign Mi- 
niſters, and other foreigners of diſtinction (). 

When Mr. Donne had rented his houſe at Mitcham about two 
years, during which time he appears to have been very much 
ſtraitened in his circumſtances, he removed his family ro Lon- 
don; where Sir Robert Drury, “ a gentleman (ſays Mr. Wal- 
« ton).of a very noble eſtate, and a more liberal mind, aſſigned 
* him and his wife an uſeful apartment in his own large houſe 
„in Drury-lane, and not only rent-free, but was alſo a cheriſher 
* of his ſtudies, and ſuch a friend as ſympathized with him and 
* his in all their joys and ſorrows.” In April, 1610, Mr. 
Donne was incorporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, having before taken the ſame degree in-Cambridge ; and 
about * years after he accompanied Sir Robert Drury to Pa- 
tis (x). 

Before his journey into France, and after his return, many of 
the Nobility and others ſolicited the King to confer ſome ſecular 
employment.on Mr. Donne. His Majeſty himſelf had, indeed, 
formerly given him ſome hopes of preferment in the State ; for 
he was known to James, who appeared to be much pleaſed with 
his company and converſation, when he appeared at Court. And 
among others who ſolicited Donne's advancement, was the Earl 


of 


(&) Walton, P. 24. 

(y) Walton, P. 25. 

( z ) During his ſtay at Paris, Mr. 
Donne 1s ſaid to have had a moſt ex- 
traordinary viſion, which is fo parti- 
cularly related, that we muſt not omit 
it; but the reader will give what de- 
gree of credit to it he thinks proper. 
Mr. Walton tells us, that when Sir 
Robert Drury requeſted Mr. Donne 
to go with him into France, Mrs, 
Donne, who was then with child, and 
under an ill habit of body, expreſſed 
an unwillingneſs, ſaying, that „“ her 
* divining foul boded ſome ill in his 
* abſence :” but, upon Sir Robert's 
being importunate, ſhe at laſt con- 
lented, Two days after their arrival 
at Paris, Mr, Donne was left alone in 
a room, where himſelt, Sir Robert, 


and ſome friends, had dined together: 
to which Sir Robert returning an an 
hour, as he left, ſo he found Mr. 
Donne alone, but in ſuch an extaſy, 
and ſo altered in his countenance, that 
Sir Robert could not look upon him 
without amazement, He aſked him, 
in GOD's name, what had befallen 
him in the ſhort time of his abſence : 
Mr. Donne was not able to anſwer di- 
rectly; but, after a long and perplexed 
pauſe, he at lait ſaid, © I have ſeen a 
& dreadful viſion ſince I ſaw you: I 
« have ſeen my dear wife pals twice 
% by me through this room, with her 
« hair hanging about her ſhoulders, 
« and a dead child in her arms. This 
« 1 have ſeen ſince I faw yon.” To 
which Sir Robert anſwered, “ Sure, 
„ Sir, you have flept ſince I went 
« out; 
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of Somerſet, at that time in the greateſt height of Royal favour ; 
who being at Theobalds with the King, and one of the Clerks 
of the Council dying there, diſpatched a meſſenger for Mr. 
Donne to come "hicher immediately, and, at our Author's 
coming, ſaid to him, To teſtify the reality of my affection, 
« and my purpoſe to prefer you, ſtay in this garden till I go up 
& to the King, and bring you word that you are Clerk of the 
% Council: 2 not my doing this; for I know the King 
% loves you, and know the King will not deny me.” But it 
happened otherwiſe ; for the King denied the Earl's requeſt, and 
replied, ** I know Mr. Donne is a learned man, has the abilities 
« of a learned Divine, and will prove a powerful preacher ; 
« and my dehre is to prefer him that way, and in that way I 
4 will deny you nothing for him.“ | 

Some time before this, ſome diſputes having been agitated 
concerning the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, King James 
diſcourſed with Mr. Donne upon that ſubject, and was ſo pleaſed 
with his clearneſs in ſtating the objections made to the taking 
thoſe oaths, and his anſwers to them, that he commanded him to 
draw up the objections and anſwers in form, and bring them to 
him ; which Mr. Donne accordingly did, and the book was af- 
terwards publiſhed, in 4to. under the title of Pſeudo-Martyr : 
« wherein, out of certain propoſitions and gradations, this con- 
« cluſion is evicted ; that ole, which are of the Roman reli- 
« gion in this kingdom, may and ought to take the oath of al- 
«« legiance.” He dedicated this to the King, who preſſed him 
very earneſtly to enter into Holy Orders. Mr. Donne, however, 
deferred complying with the King's defire, till about three years 
after; and in the mean time he applied himſelf with great dili- 
gence to the ſtudy of Divinity, = alſo endeavoured to attain a 
more thorough knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
At length he was ordained, in 1614, when he was in the 42d 
year of his age, by Dr. John King, Biſhop of London, who was 
his old acquaintance, having been Chaplain to the Lord-keeper 

Egerton, at the time that Mr. Donne was his Secretary, 
3 He 


after a long and dangerous labour, ſhe 
had been delivered of a dead child, 
And, upon examination, the abortion 
proved to be on the ſame day, and 
about the ſame hour, that Mr. Donne 
affirmed he ſaw her paſs by him in 
the room. Mr, Walton obſerves, that 
though he had not this ſtory from 
Mr. Donne himſelf, yet he had it from 
a perſon of honour, and of the ſtricteſt 
and cloſeſt intimacy with Mr, Donne, 
who afhrmed the truth of it with the 
moſt ſolemn aſleverations.---See Wal- 
ton's Lives, P. 29, 30, 31, 32. 


& out; and this is the reſult of ſome 
% mclancholy dream, which I deſire 
« you to forget, for you are now 
% awake.” Mr, Donne replied, 1 
& cannot be ſurer that I now live, 
„ than that I have not ſlept ſince I 
% {ſaw you; and am as ſure, that at 
„ her ſecond appearing ſhe ſtopt, 
©« looked me in the face, and va- 
& niſhed.” A ſervant was immedi- 
ately diſpatched to England, to know 
whether Mrs. Donnc was living, and, 
if alive, in what condition; who 
brought word, that he found and left 
ker very ſad and ſick in bed, and that 
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He preached his firſt ſermon at Paddington: but the King ſoon 
after making him one of his Chaplains in ordinary, appointed a 
day for him to preach before himſelf at Whitehall. And though 
on this occaſion much was expected from Mr. Donne's known 
eloquence and abilities, he was yet ſo happy as not only to 
equal, but to exceed, the expectations of his auditors. About 
this time he attended the King to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he was created Doctor in Divinity, at his Majeſty's recom- 
mendation. 

Immediately after his return from Cambridge, he had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe his beloved wife; by which he was left, ſays Mr. 
Walton, “a man of a narrow unſettled eſlate, and, having bu- 
« ried five, the careful father of ſeven children then living, to 
« whom he gave a voluntary aſſurance, never to bring them un- 
« der the ſubjection of a ſtep mother; which promiſe he kept 
« moſt taithfully, burying, with his tears, all his earthly joys in 
« his moſt dear and deſcrving wife's grave (); and betook 
« himielf to a moit retired and ſolitary life.” 

Some idea may be formed of the great and general eſteem in 
which Dr. Donne was held, and of the high opinion which was 
formed of his abilities, by this remarkable circumſtance ; that 
within the firit year of his taking Orders, he had no leſs than 
fourteen advowſons of Benefices offered him (7); but as they 
lay in the country, he refuſed them all, being unwilling to leave 
London, the place of his nativity, and where molt of his friends 
and acquaintance chiefiy reſided, 

At the latter end of the year 1617, he was choſen preacher of 
the ſociety of Lincoln's-inn ; and two years after, by his Ma- 
jeſty's appointment, attended the Earl of Doncatter in his Em- 
batly to Germany. In the year 1621, he was made Dean of St. 
Paul's; which preferment was conferred upon him by the King in 
the following manner : When the Deanery became vacant, his 
Majeſty ſent for Dr. Donne, and ordered him to attend him the 
next day at dinner. And when James was fat down, before he 


had 


( y } Mr, Walton alſo oþſcrves, that © joy had done; and fo indeed it did: 
it is not hard to think, as paſſions tor now his very ſoul waselemented 
may be both changed and heightened * of nothing but ſadneſs; now, griet 
„by accidents, but that that abun- took to full a poſteſſion of his heart, 
« dant affection which once was be- „ as to leave no place far joy: it it 
« twixt him and her, who had long “ did, it was a joy to be alone. 
„ been the delight of his eyes, and * His firſt motion from his houſe was 
« the companion of his youth; her “ to preach, where his beloved wife 
« with whom he had divided fo “ lay buried, in St. Clement's church, 
% many pleaſant forrows, and con- ncar Temple-bar, London; and his 
« tented tears, as common pcople are * text was a part of the Prophet je- 
« not capable of; not hard to think „ remiah's lamentation: Le, I am the 
„ but that the, being now removed * Nan that bave ſeen affitietian.“ Lives, 
« by death, a commeaſurable griet P. 42, 43. 

„took as full a policiion of him as (J) Walton, P. 4!, 
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had begun to eat, he ſaid pleaſantly, « Dy. Donne, I have ins 
«« vited you to dinner; and though you fir not down with me, 
« yet I will carve to you of a diſh that I know you love well ; 
« for knowing you love London, I do therefore make you Dean 
« of Paul's; and when I have dined, then do you take your be- 
« loved diſh home to your ſtudy ; ſay grace there to yourſelf, 
* and much good may it do you (g).“ 

Soon after, the Vicarage of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, and ano- 
ther Benefice, fell to Dr. Donne; the advowſon of the ſormer 
having been given him by the Earl of Dorſet, and that of the 
latter by the Earl of Kent; by which means he was enabled to 
be charitable to the poor, and kind to his friends, and alſo to 
make ſome proviſion for his children. In 1624, he was choſen 
Prolocutor of the Convocation ; on which occaſion he ſpoke a 
Latin oration as his inauguration ſpeech, which is {till extant, it 
being publiſhed with his poems, 

Dr. Donne having ſeveral times been appointed by King 
James to preach occaſional ſermons at St. Paul's Croſs, and in 
other places, it was repreſented to the King, that he had on fome 
of thoſe occaſions inſinuated, that his Majeſty was inclined to 
Popery, and allo advanced things tending to the diſhonour of 
Government. The King hereapon tent for the Doctor, and de- 
fired him to anſwer the accuſations againſt him; which he did in 
ſo clear and ſatisfactory a manner, that the King ſaid “ he was 
«« right glad he reſted no _ under the ſuſpicion.” When 
the King had ſaid this, Dr. Donne kneeled down and thanked 
his Majeſty, and proteiled his anſwer was faithful and free from 
all collufion ; and therefore deſired that © he might not riſe, 1 
« till, as in like caſes he always had from GOD, ſo he might 1 
« have from his Majeſty, ſome aſſurance that he ſtood clear and N 
« fair in his opinion.” At which the King raiſed him up from 
his knees, and proteſted that he believed him; and faid, that 
„ he knew he was an honeſt man, and doubted not but that he 
« loved him truly.” And then diſmiſſing him, he ſaid to ſome 
Lords about him with much earneſtneſs, My Doctor is an ho- 
* neſt man; and, my Lori, I was never better ſatisfied with an 
«© anſwer, than with that which he hath now made me; and! 
„always rejoice, when I think that by my means he became a 
c« Divine ().“ | 
He was about this time ſeized with a dangerous ſickneſs, but 
he recovered from it, and publiſhed upon that occaſion a book 
of Devotions, which he had compoſed in his illneſs. The ſe- 
cond Edition, printed at London in 1624, in 12mo. is entitled, 
« Devotions upon emergent occaſions in ſeveral ſteps of his 
« ſickneſs.” Mr. Walton tells us, that © the latter part of Dr. 
* Donne's life may be ſaid to have been a continual ſtudy ; tor 
* as he uſually preached onde a week, if not oftener, ſo after his 

« ſermon 


(z) Walton, P. 46, (2) Walton, P. 48, 49. 
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* ſermon he never gave his eyes reſt, till he had choſen out a 
© new text, and that night caſt his ſermon into a form, and his 
text into diviſions ; and the next day betook himſelf to con- 
« ſult the Fathers, and ſo commit his meditations to memory, 
* which was excellent. But upon Saturday he uſually gave him- 
« ſeif and his mind a reſt from the weary burthen of his week's 
« meditations, and uſually ſpent that day in viſitation of friends, 
or ſome other diverſions of his thoughts; and would fay, that 
he gave both his body and mind that refreſhment,. that he 
0 might be enabled to do the work of the day following, not 
* faintly, but with courage and chearfulneſs ( 5 ).” 

Dr. Donne, after his recovery from that fit of illneſs which 
we have lately mentioned, continued to enjoy a good ftite of 
health till the 5gth year of his age; when, being with his eldeſt 
daughter, Mrs. Harvey, at Abery Hatch in Eſſex, in Auguſt, 
1630, he was taken with a fever, which brought on a conſump- 
tion. He remained in a lingering ſtate for ſome time; howe- 
ver, he returned to London, and though he was extremely weak, 
he preached in his turn as uſual at Court, on the firit Friday in 
Lent (c). But he was never able to preach, or to go abroad 
more; but prepared himſelf, with great piety and reſignation, 
for his approaching diſſolution (4). He died on the 31iit of 
March, 1631, and was buried in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, where -a monument of white marble was erected to his 


memory. 
Vol. IV. 6. 2 1 Dr. 


() This Writer alſo obſerves, that 
it was not Dr. Donne's age only that “ 
was fo induſtrious, “but inthe moſt * 
« unſettled days of his youth, his be © 
i was not able to detain him beyond 
* the hour of ſour ina morning; and * 
© it was no common buline(s that 
„ drew him out of his chamber till 
* paſt ten. All which time was em- 
* ployed in ſludy, though he took 
& great liberty after it; and if this 
& ſeem ſtrange, it may gain a bchict 
& by the viſible fruits of his labours ; 
© ſome of which remain as teſtimo— 
* nies of what is here written: for 
+ he left the reſultance of fourteen 
* hundred Authors, moit of - them 
* abridged and analyſed with his 
* own hand; and alſo ſixſcore ſer- 
* mons, all written with his own 
„hand.“ -Lises, P. 39, 60. 


der the title of Death's Duel, or a 
Confolation to the Scul again{!t the 
Dying Lite and Living Death of the 
Body, &c. Being his laſt fermon, 
and called by his Majclty's honnold 
The Doctor's own Funeral! Sermon,” 

(4) Mr. Walton informs us, that 
among other preparations for death, 
Dr. Donne made ule ot the foil»wing 
remarkable one, He ordered an urn 
to be cut m wood, on which was to 
be placed a board of the exatt height 
of his body. This being dong, he 
cauſed himſelf to be tied up in a 
winding ſheet, in the ſame manner as 
dead bodies are. Beiug thus throuded, 
and ftanding with his eyes ſhut, and 
with juit ſo much of tue theet j-ut 
ahde as might diſcover hes thin ale, 
and death-like face, he cau ed a {k:itul 
painter to take his picture 1115 pie, 
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(c) Uis text upon this occaſion 
was, To Ged the Lord be'ong the i ue 
from death, Pſ. Ixviii. 20. It was 
printed at London in 1633, in 4to. un- 


being fini;hed, was placed gar nis 
bed ide, and there remained as his 
conſtant remembrancer to the hour of 
his death, 


—_— 
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Dr. Dowxs (ſays Mr. Walton) “ was of ſtature moderately 
« tajl, of a ſtrait and equally proportioned body, to which all 
* his words and actions gave an inexpreſſible addition of come- 
„ lineſs. The melancholy and pleaſant humours were in him 
* ſo contempered, that each gave advantage to the other, and 
« made his company one of the delights of mankind. His 
fancy was inimitably high, equalled only by his great wit; 
both being made uſeful by a commanding judgment. His 
„ aſpect was chearful, and ſuch as gave a Glen: teſtimony of a 
clear knowing ſoul, and of a conſcience at peace with itſelf, 

His melting eye ſhewed that he had a ſoft heart, full of noble 
cc — ; of too brave a ſoul to offer injuries, and too 
* much a Chriſtian not to pardon them in others. He was by 
nature highly paſſionate, but more apt to reluct at the exceſſes 
of it. A great lover of the offices of humanity, and of ſo 
« merciful a ſpirit, that he never beheld the miſeries of mankind 
Without pity and relief ().“ 

Amongſt Dr. Donne's moſt intimate friends were Sir He 
Wotton, Dr. Duppa, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Joſeph Hall, Bi- 


cc 


ſhop of Norwich (J), and 


ter. 


r. Henry King, Biſhop of Chicheſ- 
To theſe may be added the pious Mr. George Herbert, be- 


tween whom and our Author, Mr. Walton tells us, chere was a 


long and dear friendſhip, made up by ſuch 


(e) Lives, P. 48, 

(J) JOSEPH HALL was born on 
the firſt of July, 1574, in Briſtow 
Park, within the pariſh of Aſhby de 
la Zouch 1n Leiceſterſhire. He was 
educated at Emmanuel College in 
Cambridge, of which, after taking 
his degrees, he became Fellow. He 
often diſputed and preached before 
the Univerſity ; and he read alſo the 
rhetoric lecture in the public ſchools 
for two years with great applauſe. 
He diitinguiſhed himſelf as a wit and 
poet in this early ſeaſon of his lite; 
forin 1597, when he was in the 23d 
year of his age, he publiſhed © Vir- 
« pidemiarum: Satires, in ſix books.“ 
He was, as he himſelf aſſerts in his 
prologue, the firſt Satiriſt in the Eng- 
liſh language. 

« [ firſt — follow me who 
lil 
% And be the ſecond Engliſh Satiriſt,” 


Theſe ſatires have conſiderabie me- 


rit, and were re- printed at Oxtord in 
1758. in 8vo, 


After ſix or ſeven years ſtay at 
College, he was preſented to the Rec- 


a ſympathy of 
« inclinations, 


tory of Halſted in Suffolk by Sir Ro- 
bert Drury; and being thus ſettled; 
married a wife, with whom he lived 
happily forty-nine years. In 1605, 
he accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon to 
the Spa ; and he had an opportunity, 
in this journey, of n 
with his own eyes of the ſtate and 
practices of the Romiſh Church; and 
at Bruſſels he entered into a confe - 
rence with Coſter the Jeſuit, 

After his return, having ſome miſ- 
underſtanding with his patron about 
the rights of his Living, he reſolved 
to quit it, as ſoon as he conveniently 
could ; and while he was —— 
about this, Edward Lord Denny, al- 
terwards Earl of Norwich, gave him 
the Living of Waltham Holy Croſs in 
Eſſex. In 1612, he took the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity. He had been 
made Chaplain a little before to Prince 
Henry, who was much taken with 
ſome meditations which Hall had 
publiſhed, and with two ſermons 
which he had preached before him, 
and on that account conferred this 
honour on him, He was alſ, made 


Prebendary of the collegiate mo 
0 
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« inclinations, that they coveted and joyed to be in each other's 
„company; and this happy friendſhip was ſtill maintained by 


« many ſacred endearments.“ 


212 


of Wolverhampton; and being after- 
wards appointed to attend the Earl of 
Carliſle, who was ſent on an Embaſſy 
to France, during his abſence the King 
conferred upon him the Deanery of 
Worceſter. In 1617, he attended the 
King into Scotland, and the following 
year he was ſent, with other Engliſh 
Divines, to the ſynod of Dort. In- 
diſpoſition obliged him to return 
home very ſoon: however, before 
his departure, he preached a Latin 
ſermon to that famous aſſembly, who 
by their Preſident and aſſiſtants took a 
ſolemn leave of him; and the Depu- 
ties of the States diſmiſſed him ho- 
nourably, and preſented him with a 
gold medal. 

In 1624, he was offered the Bi- 
ſhopric ot Glouceſter, which he de- 
clined ; however, three years after he 
accepted the Biſhopric of Exeter; 
and, 1n 1641, he was tranſlated to the 
See of Norwich. But on the goth of 
December following, he having joined 
with other Biſhops in the proteſtation 
againſt the validity of all laws made 
during their forced abſence from the 
Parliament, he was voted amongſt che 
reſt to the Tower, and committed thi- 
ther the goth of January. About 
June, 1642, he was releaſed upon 
giving 5000 I. bail, and withdrew to 
Norwich, where he lived in tolerable 
quiet till April, 1643. But then all 
his revenues were ſequeſtered, and he 
had nothing to live on but what the 
Parliament allowed him; he all the 
while ſuffering great inconveniencies, 
which he has given an account of in 
a Piece, intitled, his © Hard Meaſure.” 
In the year 1647, he retired to a little 
eſtate, which he rented at Higham, 
near Norwich; and in this retirement 
he ended his life on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1656, in the 82d year of his 
age, He was buricd in the church- 
yard of that pariſh, without any me- 
mortal: for in his will he has this 
pallage, * I do not hold GOD's houſe 
a meet repoſitory for the dead bo- 
dies of the greateſt Saints.“ 


Beſides 


Biſhop HALL was a man of wit 
and learning, and of great meekneſs, 
modeſty, and piety, but ſomewhat 
tintured with ſuperſtition. His 
Works, beſides Satires, make in all 
five Volumes in Folio and Quarto 3 
and * are filled, ſays Mr. Boyle, with 
« fine thoughts, excellent morality, 
« and a great deal of piety,” Among 
this Prelate's other Writings, there 1s 
an Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land againit the Brownilts : but not- 
withſtanding his oppoſition to them, 
Biſhop Hall paid a proper regard in 
this treatiſe to the abilitics of the fa- 
mous Henry Ainſworth, who was of 
this ſe&, and of whom we ſhall here 


give ſome account. 


HENRY AINSWORTH having 
joined himſelf to the Browniſts, di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt them 
about the year 1590. It is not known 
when, or in what part of England he 
was born, or where he was educated, 
However, it appears that he had juſtly 
acquired the character of a very 
learned man; but his connecting him- 
ſelf with the Browaiſts having brought 
him into great troubles, after ſtrug- 
gling with them for ſome years, he at 
length quitted his country, and retired 
into Holland, where moſt of the emi- 
nent Nonconformiſts, who had ia- 
curred the diſpleaſure of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Government, had taken re- 
fuge before. At Amſterdam Mr, 
Johnſon and he erected a church, of 
which Mr. Ainſworth was the Docs 
tor, or teacher. In conjunction with 
Johnſon, he publiſhed, in 1602, a 
Confeſlion of Faith of the people 
called Brownilts ; but being men of 
warm tempers, they ſplit into parties 
about ſome points of diſcipline ; and 
Johnſon excommunicated his own fa- 
ther and brother for trifling matters, 
after having rejected the mediation of 
the Preſbytery of Amſterdam. This 
divided the congregation, halt her. 
joining with Aiaſwortn, they excom- 
municated Johnſon, who made the 

| like 
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Beſides the Pieces already mentioned, there are extant the fol- 


lowing Works of Dr. Donne: 


I. Poems: conſiſting of ſongs and ſonnets, epigrams, elegies, 
epithalamiums, ſatires, letters, funeral elegies, and holy ſonnets. 


like return to that party. The conteſt 
grew at length ſo violent, that John- 
fon and his followers removed to 
Embden, where he died ſoon after, 
and his congregation diſſolved. Nor 
did Mr, Ainſworth and his followers 
live long in harmony, for in a ſhort 
time he left them, and returned to 
Ircland ; but when the ſpirits of his 
prople were quicted, he returned to 
Amſterdam, aud continued with them 
as long as he lived. His learned 
Writings were eſtcemed even by his 
atvirtaries - who, at the ſame time 
trat they oppoicd ſome of his op1- 
mons, vet paid a proper deference to 
his abilities. His death was ſudden, 
and not without ſuſpicion of violence; 
for it is reported, that having found a 
diamond of great value, headvertifed 
It ; and when the owner, who was a 
Jew, came to demand it, he offered 
him any gratuity he would defire ; but 
Ainſworth, though poor, requeited 
only of the Jew, that he would pro- 
cure him a conference with ſome of 
his Rabbins, upon the prophecies of 
the Old Teſtament relating to the 
MrssiAu, which the Jew promiſed ; 
but not having intereſt enough to ob- 
tain ſuch a conference, it wes thought 
that he contrived to get Ainlworth 
poi ſoncd. 

Mr. AixSwoORTH was a man of 
projcund learning, particularly ſkilled 
in the Oriental Tongues, ard the 
Jewiſh Antiquities, and deenly read 
in the Works of the Rabbins. He 
had a itrong underſtanding, quick pe- 
netration. and wonderful diligence. 
He pubhined occeftonaily fcveral trea- 
tiſes, ſome of which matle a great 
1O01e in the world. Bit what ob- 
tained him the greateic reputation, 
were his excelient commentarics on a 
conaderable part of the Sacred Wri- 
tings. 

tiis Annotations were printed at ſe- 
veral tiracs, and in ſeveral yes. Thoſe 
on the Plalms in 4to. in 1612; thoſe 
on the five boaks of Moſcs, in two 
Volumes in 4to, in 1621; and all 


Theſe 


theſe together were publiſhed in three 
Quarto Volumes, But, in 1627, all his 
Annotations were priated in one Vo- 
lume in Folio; and again in 1639, un- 
der the following title: Annotations 
% upon the five books of Moſes, the 
book of the Pſalms, and the Song 
* of Songs, or Canticles. Wherein 
„ the Hebrew words and ſentences 
„ are compared with, and explained 
& by, the antient Greek and Chaldee 
% verſions, and other records and 
© monuments of the Hebrews ; but 
© chiefly by conference with the Holy 
* >criptures, Moſes his words, laws, 
« and ordinances, the ſacrifices, and 


„ other legal ceremomes heretofore 


« commanded by GOD to the 
„ Church cf Iſrael, are explained; 
& with an advertiſement, touching 
« ſome objections made againſt the 
& {incerity of the Hebrew text, and 
5 allegations of the Rabbins in theſe 
« annotations ; as allo tables, &c.“ 
In this Edition, the firſt thing that oc- 
curs is, a preface or diſcourſe on the 
Life and Writings of Mnſes, which is 
ſubſcribed by the Author ; then fol- 
low the five books of Moſes, tranſ- 
lated literally from the Hebrew, with 
Annotations chiefly from Rabhinical 
Writers; and by compariſon of 
texts, At the end of the Pentatcuch, 
there is a little treatiſe, intitled, An 
Advertiſement touching ſome objec- 
tions made againſt the ſincerity of the 
Hebrew text, and allegation of the 
Rabbins in the former Annotations; 
to which are added, fome other ſhort 
dliſlertations. Then follow, Annota- 
trons upon the book of Pſalms; to 
which is prefixed, an excellent Lite of 
David. Lattly, we have the Song of 
Solomon, with a literal tranllation 
from the Hebrew in proſe, and ano- 
ther in verſe, as allo Annotations. 
This learned Work was tranſlated into 
Dutch, and it is frequently cited by 
the bett Commentators. 

The ſect of the BROWNISTS, with 
whom this learned man connetted 
himſelf, took their name from Robert 

Brown, 
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Theſe were publiſhed at different times, and afterwards printed 
together in one Volume, 12mo. at London, in 1719, with the 
addition of elegies upon the Author by ſeveral perſons. 

II. Paradoxes, Problems, Eſſays, Characters, &. To which 
is added, a book of epigrams, written in Latin by the ſame Au- 
thor, and tranſlated into Engliſh by J. Maine, D. D. And alſo 
Ignatius's Conclave, a ſatire tranſlated out of the original copy, 
written in Latin by the ſame Author. London, 1653, 12mo. 
Some of the Pieces in this collection had been publithed ſepa- 


rately, and at different times before, 

Ill. Three Volumes of Sermons, in Folio; the firſt printed in 
1640, the ſecond in 1649, and the third in 1660. 

IV. Eſſays in Divinity, &c. being ſeveral diſquiſitions, inter- 
woven with meditations and prayers, before he went into Holy 


Orders. London, 1651, 12mo, 


V. Letters to ſeveral perſons of honour. London, 1654, 4to. 
There are ſeveral of Dr. Donre's letters, 
and others to him, from the Queen of Bohemia, the Earl of 
Carliſle, Archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben Johnſon, printed in a book, 


publiſhed by his ſon. 


Brown, and made a great noiſe in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
They did not much differ from the 
Church of England in articles of 
faith, but chiefly in points of diſci- 
pline. They maintained, that every 
church ought to be conſined within 
the limits of a fingle congregation; 
aud that the government ſhould be de- 
mocratical. And when a church was 
to be formed, the method among 
them was, that ſuch as deſired to be 
members made a confellion of their 
faith in the preſence of each other, 
and ſigned a covenant, obliging them- 
ſelves to walk together in the order of 
the Golpel, according to certain rules 
and agreements therein contained, The 
whole power of admitting and ex- 
cluding members, with the deciſion 
of ail controverſies, was lodged in the 
brotherhood. Their church Officers 
for preaching the word, and taking 
care ot the poor, were choſen from 
among themſelves, and ſeparated to 
their ſeveral othces by faſting, prayer, 
and impoſition of hands of ſome of 
tie brethren, They did not allow the 
Prieſthood to be a diſtiat Order, or 
to give any indelible character; but as 
the vote of the brotherhood made a 
man a Miniſter, and gave authority to 
preach the word, aud adniniiter the 
dacraments among them; ſo the ſame 


intitled, 


power could diſcharge him from his 
othce, and reduce nim to the ſtate ol a 
privite brother, As they maintained 
the bounds of a church to be no greater 
than what would contain as many as 
could meet together in one place, and 
join in one communion, {o the power 
of their Officers was preſe bed withia 
the ſame limits The Mimiter, or 
Paltor of a church, could not admi- 
nilter the Sacrament to, nor bapilze 
the children of, any but thole of bis 
own ſocicty. They declared againit 
all preſcribed forms of prayer. Any 
lay brother had the liberty of pro- 
pheſying, or giving a word of exhor- 
tation in their church allembvlies; and 
it was uſual, aſter ſermon, for ſome of 
the brotherhood to aik queſtions, and 
confer with each other upon the docs 
trines that had been deuvered; but as 
for church cenſures, they were for an 
entire ſeparation of the cecleſiaſti cal 
and civil ſword. In ſhort, cvery 
church or {-cicty of Chriſtians meet 
ing in one place, was, according tot 
Brownitts, a body corporate, having 
full power within itleit to admit and 
exclude members, to chuſe and or- 
dain Othcers; and, when the good of 
the ſocicty required it, to depoſe them, 
without being accountable to claites, 
convocetions, {ynods, councils, or any 
Jurifdictioa whailoever, 
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intitled, A Collection of Letters made by Sir Tobie Matthews, 
«« Knight,” 1660. 8vo. 

VI. Biathanatos : or, a declaration of that paradox or theſis, 
that ſelf homicide is not ſo naturally a ſin, that it may not be 
otherwiſe. London, 1644, 1648, &c. 4to. 

Lord Falkland ſtiles Dr. Donne one of the moſt witty and 
&« moſt eloquent of our modern Divines.” And Mr. Dryden 
has given him the character of the greateſt wit, though not the 
« oreateſt t of our nation,” Bat he aſks, Would not 
4 Donne's ſatires, which abound with ſo much wit, appear more 
© charming, if he had taken care of his words and of his num- 
« bers?“ Whether Mr. Pope took the hint from this queſtion, 
or not, is uncertain ; but he has ſhewn the world, that when 
tranſlated into numbers and Engliſh, as Mr. Dryden in another 
place expreſſes it, they are not inferior to any thing in that kind 
of poetry. 

Dr. as had a ſon, John Donne, who was educated at Weſt» 
minſter-ichool, and removed from thence to Chriſt-church in Ox- 
ford in the year 1622. He afterwards travelled abroad, and took 
the degree of Doctor of Laws at Padua; and on the zoth of 
June, 1638, was incorporated in the ſame degree in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford. He died in 1662, and was buried in the church- 

ard of St. Paul, Covent-Garden. Anthony Wood ſays, that 
was a man of ſenſe and parts; but in other reſpe&s he gives 
him a very indifferent character. 
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The Life of WILLIAM LAUD, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


ILLIAM LAUD was the ſon of a clothier of 
Reading in Berkſhire, where he was born on the 7th 


of October, 1573. He was inſtructed in grammar 

learning at the free-ſchool in that town ; and, in 
i589, he was removed to St. John's College in Oxford, and was 
choke Scholar in 1590, and Fellow in 1593. He took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1594, and that of Maſterin 1598, in 
which year he was grammar reader. And (on ney any tells 
us, that at this time“ he was eſteemed by all that knew him a 
„ very forward and zealous perſon (g).“ 

He was ordained Deacon in 1600, and Prieſt in 1601 ; and the 
year following he read a Divinity- lecture in his College. In 
ſome of his chapel-exercifes, he maintained the conſtant and per- 
petual viſibility of the Church of CaurrsrT, derived from the 
Apoſtles to the Church of Rome, and continued in that Church, 
as in others of the Eaſt and South, till the Reformation. Dr. 
Abbot, Maſter of Univerſity-College, and Vice-Chancellor, 
traced it, on the contrary, from the Berengarians to the Albi- 
=” from the Albigenſes to the Wickliffites, from theſe to the 

aflites, and from the Huſſites to Luther and Calvin. And this 
oppoſition of ſentiment between Abbot and Laud occaſioned, in 
the courſe of the diſputes upon the ſubject, a great animoſity 
between them (5). 

In the year 1603, he was one of the Proftors of the Univer- 
ſity ; and, on the zd of September that year, he was appointed 
Chaplain to Charles Blount, Earl of Devonſhire. In 1604, he 
took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity; and in the exerciſe 
which he performed on this occanon, he maintained theſe two 
points.“ 1. The neceſſity of baptiſm: 2dly, That there could 
* be no true church without Dioceſan Biſhops,” For his laſt 
poſition he was attacked by Dr. Holland, the Divinity Profeſſor, 
as one who endeavoured to ſow diflention between the Church 
of England, and the foreign reformed Churches. And as to 
what he advanced on the firſt poſition, it was alledged againſt 
him, that he had taken the greateſt part of it out of the pre: — 
Cardin 
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( g) Athenz Oxonienſes, Edit. 1692. Vol. II. Fol. go, () Vid. Heylia“s 
Litec ot Archbiſhop Laud, Folio, Edit, 1668. P. 33. 
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Cardinal Bellarmine. Indeed, Laud was by many in the Uni. 
verſity ſaid to be ſtrongly inclined to Popery ; and, according to 
Heylin, Dr. Abbot “ ſo openly branded him for a Papiſt, or at 
« leaſt very Popiſhly inclined, that it was almoſt made an hereſy 
« for any one to be ſeen in his company, and a miſpriſion of he- 
« reſy to give him a civil ſalutation as he walked the ſtreets ( 4 ),” 

In 1605, he married his patron the Earl of Devonſhire to Pe- 
nelope, the wife of Robert, Lord Rich; but who had been di- 
vorced from the latter Nobleman for adultery ; and Laud in this 
affair yielded to the deſires of his patron, from the opinicn, as it 
is ſaid, that in caſe of a divorce, both the innocent and guilty 
may lawfully re-marry, However, his concern in this affair cre- 
ated him much trouble and uneaſineſs, and expoſed him to 

reat cenſure ; which made ſo deep an impreſſion upon him, that 
ke ever after kept the 26th of December, the marnage-day, as a 
day of faſting and humiliation. Laud's opponent, Archbiſhop 
Abbot, tells us, that King James did for many years take Laud's 
ſhare in this marriage ſo ill, that he would never hear of any 
% great preferment of him; inſomuch that the Biſhop of Lin- 
4c coln, Dr. Willams,---many times ſaid, that when he made 
«© mention of Laud to the King, his Majeſty was fo averſe from 
« promoting him, that he was conſtrained oftentimes to ſay, 
« That he would never deſire to ſerve that maſter, which could 
« not remit one fault unto his ſervant.” 

The Archbiſhop alſo ſays, that Laud's “life in Oxford was to 
«« pick quarrels in the lectures of the public readers, and to ad- 
« yertiſe them to the then Biſhop of Durham, that he might fill 
te the ears of King James with diſcontents againſt the honeſt 
© men that took pains in their places, and ſettled the truth 
4 (which he called Pur1Tan1sm) in their auditors ( / ).” 

'The firſt preferment which he obtained was the Vicarage of 
Stanford in Northamptonſhire, into which he was inducted on 
the 13th of November, 1607 ; and in April, 1608, he obtained 
the Advowſon of North Kilworth in Leiceſterſhire, On the 6th 
of june following he proceeded Doctor in Divinity: and his pa- 
tron the Earl of Devonſhire being dead, he was in 1608 made 
Chaplain to Richard Neiie, Biſhop of Rocheſter. And that he 
might be near his new patron, he exchanged North Kilworth for 
the Rectory of Weſt Tilbury in Eſſex ; into which he was in- 
duced on the 28th of October, 1609. The year following Bi- 
ſhop Neile gave him the Living of Cuckſtone, in Kent, where- 
upon he refigned his Fellowlhip, left Oxford, and ſettled at 
Cuckſtone. But the unhealthineſs of that place having thrown 
him into an ague, he exchanged it ſoon after for Norton, a Bene- 


fice of leſs value, but in a better air. 
In 


(+) Life of Archbiſhop Laud, P. 54. (7) Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Colle:- 
tions, Vol, I. P. 440. 
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In 1611, Dr. Laud was elected Preſident of St. John's College 
in Oxford ; but he did not obtain this without conſiderable op- 
poſition, and it is ſaid that Archbiſhop Abbot employed his inte- 
reſt againſt him; however, when ſome of Laud's competitors ap- 
pealed to King James, his Majeſty not only confirmed the elec- 
tion, but alſo made him one of his Chaplains on the 3d of No- 
yember enſuing, upon the recommendation of Biſhop Neile, 

Dr. Laud having thus ſet foot within the Court, flattered him- 
ſelf with hopes of great and immediate preferment ; but his ex- 

ations were for ſome time diſappointed, which he imputed to 
Archbiſhop Abbot ; and after three years fruitleſs waiting, he 
was upon the point of leaving the Court, and retiring wholly to 
his College ; when his friend and patron Biſhop Neile, who was 
now ales to the See of Lincoln, prevailed with him to wait, 
with as much patience as he could, for one year Jonger, And, 
in the mean time, to keep up his ſpirits, the Biſhop gave him the 
Prebend of Bugden, in the church of Lincoln, in 1614, and the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon the year following. 

In 1616, the King appointed Dr. Laud Dean of Glouceſter, 
Heylin ſays, that this preferment was of no very great value, 
but ſuch as kept him in reputation, and made men fee he was 
e not ſo contemptible in the eyes of the King as it was generally 
„ apprehended (n).“ When James conferred this Deanery 
upon Laud, he defired him to reform and ſet in order what was 
amiſs in that cathedral. He, therefore, haſtened to Glouceſter, 
where he found the church, it is ſaid, in great decay, and many 
things, in his opinion, out of order; particularly the commu— 
nion-table ſtanding almoſt in the middle of the choir, contrary to 
the poſition of it in other cathedrai churches, and in the King's 
chapel. Laud conſidered the recti ſication of this as a matter of 
very great importance ; and therefore immediately called a chap- 
ter of the Prebends, and, with their concurrence, gave orders for 
the reparation of the church, and cauſed the communion-table to 
be removed to the eaſt-end of the choir, and placed againſt the 
wall. And this tranſpoſition being made, he recommended to 
the members of that church, the making their humble reverence 
to GOD, not only at their firſt entrance into the choir, but at 
their approaches towards the holy table. But Laud's alterations 
and behaviour gave great umbrage to many, and particularly to 
Dr. Miies Smith, then Biſhop of Glouceſter (), who, itis ſaid, 
never ſet foot again in the church as long as he lived. 

About the ſame time, Dr. Laud was inſtrumental in procuring 
ſome Royal directions to be ſent to Oxford for the better govern- 
ment of that Univerſity, and with a view io prevent the ſpread- 
ing of Calviniſtical opinions, both with reſpect to faith and diſci- 


Vol. IV. 6. 2 K pline. 
(m) Life of Archbiſhop Laud, P. cian, and one that took as much pains 
65. as any in the laſt tranflation of the Bi- 


(„) We learn from Dr. Heylin, ble, as a 1eward for which he reccived 
that this Prelate was a great Hiebri- his Biltopric, 


* 
* 
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pline. He was appointcd alſo to attend the King in his journey 
to Scotland in 1617, when it was intended, among other things, 
to attempt bringing the Church of Scotland to an uniformity 
with that of England, which was a favourite ſcheme of Dr. 
Laud's. But the Scots were Scots, ſays Heylin, and reſolved 
* to go their own way, whatſoever came of it.“ So that the 
King gained nothing by this expenſive journey, but the neglect 
of his commands, and a contempt of his authority. 

On his return from Scotland, Dr. Laud was inducted to. the 
Rectory of Ibſtock in Leiceſterſhire, belonging to the pony 
of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, of whom he had it in exchange for 
Norton; and, in 1620, he was inſtalled into a Prebend of 
Weſtminſter, of which Biſhop Neile had procured him a grant 
ten years before. He was ſoon after nominated to the Biſhopric 
of St. David's, though the King was at firſt averſe to raiſing him 
to this dignity, but was prevailed on by the Lord-keeper Wil- 
liams, at the inſtigation of the favourite Buckingham, to whom 
Laud had recommended himſelf. Of this affair Biſhop Hacket 
gives us the following account. Buckingham (ſays he) © conjured 
* the Lord-keeper to commend Dr. Laud ſtrenuouſly and impor- 

tunately to the King's good opinion, to fear no offence, neither 
to deſiſt for a little ſtorm. Accordingly he watched when the 
King's affections were moſt ſtil] and pacificous ; and beſought 
his Majeſty to think confiderately of his Chaplain the Doctor, 
who had deſerved well when he was a young man in his zeal 
againſt the millenary petition (0) : and for his incorruption in 
religion, let his ſermons plead for him in the Royal hearing, of 
which no man could judge better than ſo great a ſcholar as his 
Majeſty. Well, (fays the King) I perceive whoſe Attorney 
you are, Stenny ( þ ) hath ſet you on. You have pleaded the 
man a good Proteltant, and I believe it: neither did that ſtick 
in my breaſt, when I ſtopt his promotion. But was there not 
a certain Lady, that forſook her huſband, and married a Lord, 
that was her paramour ? Who knit that knot? Shall TI make 
a man aPrelate, one of the Angels of my church, who hath a 
flagrant crime upon him?“ Sir, (ſays the Lord-keeper) 
you are a good maſter, but who dare ſerve you, if you will 
not pardon one fault, though of a ſcandalous ſize, to him that 
is heartily penitent for it ? I pawn my faith to you, that he is 
heartily penatent ; and there is no other blot that hath ſullied 
his good name. Velleius ſaid enough to juſtify Murena that 
had committed but one fault, Sing HOS rFacixnoRe POTUILT 
VIDERI PROBUS,”---<* You preſs well, (ſays the King) and [I 
hear you with patience ; neither will I revive a treſpaſs any 
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(o) See Vol. III. P. 368, (% An appellation often given by King James 
te his favourite Buckingham. 
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«© more, which repentance hath mortified and buried. And be- 
* cauſe I ſee I ſhall not be rid of you, unleſs I tell you my un- 
«© publiſhed cogitations; the plain truth is, that I keep Lavp 
„back from all place of rule and authority, becauſe I find he 
* hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and cannot ſee when matters are well, 
* but loves to toſs and change, and to bring things to a pitch of 
« reformation floating in his own brain, which may endanger 
* the ſtedfaſtneſs of that which is in a good paſs, GOD be 
« praiſed, I ſpeak not at random; he hath made himſelf known 
* to me to be ſuch a one. For when three years fince I had ob- 
*« tained of the aſſembly of Perth, to conſent to five articles of 
order and decency in correſpondence with this Church of 
« England, I gave them promiſe by atteſtation of faith made, 
&« that I would try their obedience no farther in ecclcfaſtic af- 
fairs, nor put them out of their own way, which cuſtom has 
made pleaſing unto them, with any new encroachments. Yet 
* this man hath preſſed me to invite them to a nearer conjunc- 
« tion with the Liturgy and Canons of this nation; but J ſent 
„ him back again with the frivolous draught he had drawn. It 
«* ſeems I remembered St. Auguſtin's rule better than he, 1/2 
© mutatio conſuetudinis, etiam que adjuvat utilitate, novitate pertur- 
& bat, Ep. 118. For all this he feared not mine anger, but aſ- 
„ faulted me again with another ill-fangled platform, to make 
« that ſtubborn kirk ſtoop more to the Englith pattern: but I 
* durſt not play faſt and looſe with my word. He knows not 
„the ſtomach of that people, but I ken the ſtory of my grand- 
„ mother the Queen-regent, That after ſhe was inveigled to 
break her promiſe made to ſome mutineers at a Perth meeting, 
* ſhe never — good day, but from thence, being much beloved 
before, was deſpiſed of all the people. And now your impor- 
„ tunity hath compelled me to Ribe myſelf thus unto you, I 
* think you are at your fartheſt, and have no more to iay 
« for your client.“ --© May it pleaſe you, Sir, (ſays the Lord- 
„ keeper) I will ſpeak but this once: you have indeed convicte 
« your Chaplain of an attempt very audacious, and very unbe- 
« ſeeming ; my judgment goes quite againſt his. C. Gracchus 
% mended nothing, but loft himſelf in his 'I'ribuneſhip, Qui a 
© immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil guietum, nibil denique in eodent 
&« ftatu relinquebat, I am afſured, he that makes new work in a 
* church, begets new quarrels for ſcribblers, and new jealouties 
«© intender conſciences. Vet I ſubmit this to your ſacred judg- 
« ment, that Dr. Laud is of a great and tractable wit. He did 
* not well ſee how he came into this error; but he will pre- 
« ſently ſee the way how to come out of it. Some diſcaſcs which 
are very acute, are quickly cured.”---** And is there no whoe, 
e but you muſt carry it (ſays the King)? Then take him to 
„you, but on my ſoul you will repeat it.“ And fo went away 
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in anger, uſing other fierce and ominous words, which were 
«* divulged in the Court, and are too tart to be repeated (). 

Dr. Laud was conſecrated Biſhop of St. David's on the 18th of 
November, 1621, by the Biſhops of London, Worceſter, Chi- 
cheſter, Ely, Landaff, and Oxford. The day before his conſe- 
cration, he reſigned the Preſidentſnip of St. John's College, on 
account of his oath, and the ſtrictneſs of the College ſtatutes, 
which he would not violate. But he was permitted to keep his 
Prebend of Weſtminſter in commendam ; and the King ſome 
time after gave him alſo in commendam the Rectory of Creeke 
in Northamptonſhire. | 

In 1622, Biſhop Laud had a conference with Fiſher the Jeſuit, 
before the Marquis of Buckingham and his mother, in order to 
confirm the latter in the Proteſtant religion, in which ſhe was 
then wavering, An account of this conference was afterwards 
printed. It appears that there was now a very cloſe intimacy and 
connection between Laud and Buckingham. And in our Pre- 
late's Diary we find the following paſſage: „June , (1622.) 
„Being Whitſunday, my Lord Marquis Buckingham was 
<< pleaſed to enter upon a near reſpect to me. The particulars 
are not for paper. June 15, I became C. (7) to my Lord of 
« Buckingham. And June 16, being Trinity Sunday, he re- 
« ceived the Sacrament at Greenwich (g).“ And it appears 
that Buckingham left Laud as his agent at Court, when he went 
over with Prince Charles into Spain (rf), and frequently corre- 
iponded with him from thence, a 

Our Prelate continued to increaſe in credit with the favourite, 
and came to be of great power and authority with him. Inſo- 
« much (ſays Heylin) that when Buckingham fell ſick of an 
„ ague in the beginning of May, (1624.) he was extreme im- 
« patient in his fits till Laud came to vitit him; by whom he 
« was ſo charmed and ſweetened, that at firſt he endured his fits 
„ with patience, and by that patience did ſo break their heats 
and violences, that at laſt they left him. From this time for- 

„Wards 


() Life of Archbiſhop Williams, „ be too ſhort to requite your Lord's 
by ſchn Hacket, Biſhop of Luchfield “ goodneſs.” But how thoſe ſcores 
gnd Coventry, P. 63, 64. --This Pre- were paid, is known at home and 
late, after what is faid above, goes on * abroad.” 
to obſerve, that . ſo the Lord-keeper (r) By the letter C. here, both 
© procured to Dr, Lud his friſt ro- Prynne and Heylin underſtand Con- 
chet, aud retained him in his Pre- FESSOEH to be meant ; and the former 
bend of Weſtminſter, a kindnels ſays, that Land himtclf confeſſed this, 
which then he mightily valued, and and ſaid he held it to be his great ho- 
gave him about a year after a Living nour.- Vid. Prynne's Breviate, P. 3. 
of about 120 l. per annum in the Din- and Heylin, P. 101. 
ceſe of St. David's, to help his re- () Laud's Diary, as publiſhed by 
venue: which being unſought, and Henry Wharton, P. 5. 
brought to him at Durham-Houſe () Life of Archbiſhop Williams, 
by Mr. William Winne, his expreſ= by Ambroſe Philips, P. 150. 
hon was, “ Mr, Winne, my life will 
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« wards he was not uſed only as a Confeſſor, but as a Counſel- 
&« lor alſo employed by him ().“ And Archbiſhop Abbot, 
who it muſt be remembered was no friend to our Prelate, ſays, 
« This man (Laud) is the only inward Counſellor with Buck- 
« ingham, ſitting ſometimes privately with him whole hours, 
« and feeding his humour with malice and ſpite ( ww ),” 

At the coronation of King Charles I. on the 2d of February, 
1626, Biſhop Laud officiated as Dean of Weſtminſter, in the 
room of Biſhop Williams, who was then out of favour at Court ; 
and on this occaſion he is ſaid to have altered the coronation 
oath; but this charge appears not to be well ſupported ( x). 
Soon after Charles's acceſſion, Laud was appointed to deliver in 
an account to the King of the principles of the moſt eminent 
Divines in the kingdom, that his Majeſty might know who were 
the proper men to be preferred ( y ). The ſame year he was alſo 
tranſlated from St. David's to the Biſhopric of Bath and Wells, 
and alſo appointed Dean of the Royal Chapel. In 1627, he was 
ſworn of the Privy Council ; and, in 1628, he was promoted to 
the See of London. 

Biſhop Laud was in the commiſſion for exerciſing archiepiſco- 
pal juriſdiction during Archbiſhop Abbot's ſequeſtration ; and he 
had now for ſome time been almoſt entirely truſted by the King in 
the conferring all eccleſiaſtical preferments. In the third Parlia- 
ment of King Charles, he was voted to be one of the favourers 
of the Armenians, and one ſuſpected to be unſound in his opi- 
nions, and accordingly his name was inſerted as ſuch in the re- 

monſtrance 


(« ) Life of Archbiſhop Laud, P. 
123, 

( w ) Ruſhworth's Hiſt. Coll. Vol. I. 
P. 440. 

( x) It appears, however, that Laud 
was concerned in making ſome altera- 
tions and additions in the coronation 
ceremonies ; and in particular the fol- 
lowing addreſs to the King, in behalf 
of the Clergy, was added on his be- 
ing conducted to the Throne. © Stand, 
% and hold faſt from henceforth the 
6 nay to which you have been heir 

the ſucceſſion of your fore-ta- 
„ thers, being now delivered to you 
„ by the authority of Almighty Goo, 
„and by the hands of us and all the 
& Biſhops, and ſervants of Gop : and 
as you ſce the Clergy to come nearer 
to the Altar than others, ſo remem + 
ber that in place convenient you 
„ givethem greater honour ; that the 
Mediator of Gop and man may 
eſtabliſh you in the kingly Throne, 
* to be the Mediator between the 
* Clergy and the Laity, that you may 


c 


6 


&« reign forever with Jesus CurisT, 
„ the King of Kings, and Lord of 
© Lords, who with the Father and the 
& Holy Gholt liveth and reigacth for 
&« ever. Amen.”-----Heylin's Life of 
„% Laud, P. 142. 

( y ) Roger Coke ſays, „Though 
4 all muſt ſtoop to mighty Bucking- 
„ ham, yet that he might ſtand ſurer, 
« who mult be his only ſupport but 
« Laud, Biſhop of St. David's; who 
© from picking quarrels in lectures at 
« Oxford, and being an informer be- 
„ fore, now is become Vice-Gerent 
« to Buckingham. A liſt of all the 
& eminent men for promotion in the 


& church is given in; thoſe whom 


« Laud would have promoted were 
« noted O. for Orthodox, and thoſe 
« whom he liked not were marked 
« P, for Puritans : theſe two itopped 
„up both the King's cars from any 
« Other doctrines in Church or State, 
« but what was infuſed by them.“ 
Detection of the Court and State of 
England, &c, Vol. I. P. 187. 
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monſtrance of the Houſe of Commons. And as it was known 
that he was cloſely connected with the Duke of Buckingham, 
and that he laboured to ſupport that favourite's adminiſtration, 
which was exceedingly unpopular, great clamours were raiſed 
againſt him; and he was ſo obuoxious to the people, that his 
lite was even threatened (=). There was alſo now much ani. 
moſity between him and Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, though 
that Prelate had ſo much contributed towards raifing Laud to the 
epiſcopal dignity. 

About this time our Prelate loſt his good friend the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was ſtabbed by John Felton, a Lieutenant, at 
Portſmonth. And Laud could not be convinced, but that ſome 
of the Members of Parliament, or ſome of the Puritans, were 
privy to the murder. He, therefore, threatened Felton, at the 
Council-board, with the rack, to induce him to diſcover his ac- 
complices. But the other calmly replied, “ that if he was 
« racked, he did not know whom the extremity of torture might 
« force him to name; perhaps Laud himſelf.” This ſenfivle 
hint did not daunt our Prelate ; for he prevailed with Charles to 
ſend to the Judges for their opinion, ** whether, by law, Felton 
« might not be racked? But Crown-law was, on this occaſion, 
more favourable to the ſubject than Crown-Divinity ; for the 
Judges returned their opinions, That according to the laws of 
„England, Felton could not be racked ( a ).” 

As Laud had now very great influence both in Church and 
State, he was alſoa leading man, and extremely active, in the 
High Commiſſion Court, the arbitrary and ſevere proceedings of 
which were juſtly odious to the nation, Of the extreme rigour 
and cruelty of this Court, the following is a remarkable inſtance. 
Dr. Alexander Leighton, a Scotch Divine, had publiſhed “ An 
Appeal to the Parliament; or, Zion's Plea againſt Prelacy :” 
in which he had ſpoken not only with freedom, but with great 
aſperity, agaiaſt the Biſhops and the Hierarchy. For the publi- 
cation of this, Leighton was brought before the High Commiſ- 
fon Court on the 4th of June, 1630. He acknowledged him- 
ſelf the Author of the book, but alledged that he wrote it with 
no ill intention; his deſign, he ſaid, being only to lay thoſe 
things before the next Parliament, for their conſideration. How- 
ever, the Court decreed that, for this offence, The Doctor 
„ ſhould pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds, and be degraded 
« from his Miniſtry ; that he ſhould be brought to the pillory at 

«« Weltminiter, 


(z) He informs us himſelf in his © world, &c, And aſſure thyſelf, nei- 
Diary, that a paper was found in the © ther GOD nor the world can en- 
Dean of St. Paul's yard to this pur- © dure ſuch a vile Counſellor to live, 
port. Laud, look to thyſelf; be © or ſuch a whifperer; or to this et- 
« aſſured thy life is fought. As thou “ fe.” | 
« art the fountain of all wickedneſs, (4) Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, 
«repent thee of thy monitrous ſins, Vol, III. P. 890. 
© before thou be taken out of the 
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« Weſtminſter, while the Court was fitting, and be there 
«« whipped ; after which he ſhould be ſet upon the pillory a con- 
% yenient time, and have one of his ears cut off, one ſide of his 
« noſe lit, and be branded in the face with S. S. as a ſower of 
« ſedition ; that then he ſhould be carried back to priſon, and 
« after a few days be pillonied a ſecond time in Cheapſide, and 
be there likewiſe whipped, and have the other fide of his noſe 
« ſlit, and his other ear cut off; and then be ſhut up in the pri- 
« ſon of the Fleet for the remainder of his life.” When this 
mercileſs ſentence was pronounced, the pious and humane Biſhop 
Laud pulled off his cap, and gave GOD thanks for it! Between 
the time of paſling the ſentence and execution, Dr. Leighton 
made his eſcape out of priſon, but was re-taken, and brought 
back to the Fleet (4). On Friday, November 26, part of his 
ſentence was executed upon him at Weſtminſter; and on that day 
ſe'nnight, his ſores upon his back, ear, noſe, and face, being not 

et cured, he was again whipped at the pillory at Cheapſide, and 
had the remainder of his ſentence executed upon him. He was 
then carried back to priſon, where he continued in cloſe conſine- 
ment for ten years, till he was releaſed by the long Parliament. 
Dr. Leighton was a man of learning and abilities ; but his ſuf- 
ferings, and long and cloſe confinement, had ſo impaired his 
health, that when he was releaſed he could hardly walk, ſee, or 
hear (c). It is ſufficiently evident from this tranſaction, as well 


(5) Laud, in his Diary, (as pub- 
liſhed by Wharton, b. 45.) ſays, ** Nov. 
« 9g. Tueſday, That night Leighton 
« ** out of the Fleet. The War- 
« den ſays, he got or was helped over 
« the wall; the Warden profeſſes, he 
* knew not this till Wedneſday noon, 
« He told it not me till Thurſday 
« night. He was taken again in Bed- 
« fordſhire, and brought back to the 
« Fleet within a fortnight,” 

(c) Neale's Hiſt. of the Puritans, 
Vol. II. P. 217, 218, 219. 8vo. Edit. 
The Dr, Leighton, ſpoken of above, 
was father to Rozxtaxr LIZIchrox, 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, of whem 
Piſhop Burnet ſpeaks fo largely, and 
gives {0 extraordinary a character of, 
in his Hillory of his own times. That 
Prelate, after informing us that ke was 
educated in Scotland, and that he was 
remarkable for his early piety, ſays, 
He had great quickneſs of parts, a 
hively apprehenſion, with a charming 
vivacity of thought and expreſlion. 
He had the greateſt command of the 
pureſt Latin that ever I knew in any 


as 


man. He was a mater both of Greek 
and Hebrew, and of the whole com- 
paſs of theological learning, chiefly 
in the ſtudy of the Scriptures. But 
that which excelled all the reit was, 
he was poſſeſſed with the higheſt and 
nobleſt ſenſe of Divine things that I 
ever ſaw in any man, He had no re- 
gard to his perſon, unleſs it was to 
mortify it by a conſtant low dict, that 
was like a perpetual faſt, He had a 
contempt both of wealth an reputa- 
tion, He ſeemed to have the loweſt 
thoughts of himſelf poflible, and to 
defire that all other perſons ſhould 
think as meanly of him as he did 
himſelf. He bore all forts of ill uſage 
and reproach, like a man that took 
pleaſure in it. He had fo ſubdued 
the natural heat of his temper, that in 
a great variety of accidents, and in a 
courſe of twenty-two years intimate 
converſation with him, I never ob- 
ſerved the leaſt ſign of paſſion, but 
upon one ſingle occation, He brought 
himſelf into ſo compoſed a gravity, 
that I never ſaw him laugh, and but 

ſeldom 
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as from many others in which Laud was concerned, that Lord Cla. 
rendon was in the right when he obſerved of this Prelate, that 
« he intended the diſcipline of the church ſhould be ELT, as 
« well as ſpoken of.” But can the advocates for Laud's memo 
really ſuppoſe him to have been ſo wrong-headed, as to chinl. 
ſuch cruelties as theſe, agreeable to the mild, merciful, and bene- 
volent principles of the Chriſtian religion ? 

But though Laud frequently paid little attention to the dic- 
tates of humanity and mercy, he was always ſufficiently attentive 
to the external rites and ceremonies of the church, and preſſed a 
ſtrict conformity to them, even thoſe of the moi trifling and in- 
fignificant kind, with the greateſt zeal and ardour, He cauſed 
the churches in different parts of the kingdom to be adorned with 
pictures, images, and altar-pieces ; and procured orders to be 
given, and rigorouſly inſiſted on, that the communion-table 
ſhould be removed from the middle of the area, where it hitherto 
ſtood in molt churches, except in cathedrals; and it was now to 
be placed in the eait end, railed in, and denotainated an altar. 
Kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a ſpecicsof em- 
broidered veſtment, in adminiſtering the ſacrament was alſo en- 
joined. And the violence and heat with which theſe ceremonies 
and alterations were enforced, occaſioned great clamours in moſt 
Parts of the kingdom; and the more fo, as they were generally 
conſidered as ſo many ſteps towards the introduction of Popery. 

As a remarkable inſtance of Laud's fondneſs for ſaperititious 
ceremonies, we ſhall give an account of the manner in which he 
is ſaid to have conſecrated St. Catherine Creed Church. It had 
been lately repaired, and was therefore ſuſpended from all Divine 
ſervice, till it was conſecrated anew. Accordingly, on Sunday 
the 16th of January, 1631, Biſhop Laud came thither about nine 


in the morning, attended with ſeveral of the high commiſſion, 
and 


ſeldom ſmile, Azd he kept himſelf ſayings of the Heathens as well as 
in ſuch a conitant recollection, that I Chrittians, that I have ever known 


. h 
b K * * 


do not remember that ever I heard 
him ſay one idle word, There was a 
viſible tendency in all he ſaid to raiſe 
his own mind, and thoſe he converſed 
with, to ſerious reſlections. He ſeemed 
to be in a perpetual meditation. And 
though the whole courſe of his lite 
was ſtrict and aſectical, yet he had no- 
thing of the ſourneſs of temper that 
generally poſſeſſes men of that fort, 
He was the freeit from ſuperſtition, of 
cenſuring others, or of impoſing his 
own methods on them poſhble,----His 
thoughts were lively, otten out of the 
way and ſurprizing, yet juſt and ge- 
nuine. And he had laid together in 
his memory the greateit treaſure of 
the belt and wiſeſt of all the antient 


any man maſter of: and he uſed them 
in the aptelt manner poſlible.---His 
preaching had a ſublimity both of 
thought and expreſſion in it, The 
grace and gravity of his pronuncia- 
tion was ſuch, that few heard him 
without a very ſenſible emotion. I 
am ſure I never did. His ſtile was 
rather too fine: but there was a Ma- 
jeſty and beauty in it that left ſo deep 
an impreſſion, that I cannot yet forget 
the ſermons I heard him preach thirty 
years ago.” This excellant man was 
made Archbiſhop of Glaſgow in 1670. 
He died in England in 1684.---/:4. 
Burnet's Hiſtory of his own T:mes, 
Vol. I. P. 134, 135, 288, 289, 588, 
589, Edit, Fol, 1724, 
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and ſome Civilians. At his approach to the weſt door of the 
church, which was ſhut, and guarded by halberdeers, ſome who 
were appointed for that purpoſe, cried with a loud voice, Open, 
% open, ye everlaſting doors, that the King of glory may come 
„ in!” Immediately the doors of the church flew open, and the 
Biſhop entered, with his attendants. Then falling upon his 
knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe 
words: This place is holy; the ground is holy: in the name 
« of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce it holy.” 
Then walking up the middle iſle, towards the chancel, he, ſeve- 
ral times, took up from the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw it 
into the air. When he approached, along with his attendants, 
near to the communion- table, he bowed frequently towards it; 
and on their return, they went round the church, repeating as 


they marched along, ſome of the Pſalms ; and then ſaid a form 


of prayer, which concluded with theſe words: We conſecrate 
«« this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as holy ground, not to 
e be profaned any more to common uſes.” After this, the Bi- 
ſhop, ſtanding near the communion-table, ſolemnly pronounced 
many imprecations upon ſuch as ſhould afterwards pollute that 
holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping in it profane law- 
courts, or carrying burthens through it. On the concluſion of 
every curſe, he bowed towards the Eaſt, and cried, ** Let all the 
«« people ſay, Amen.” The ſermon ſucceeded ; after which, the 
Biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtered the Sacrament in the fol- 
lowing manner. As he approached the communion-table, he 
made many lowly reverences: and coming up to that part of the 
table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven times. Af- 
ter the reading of many prayers, he approached the ſacramental 
elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, in 
which the bread was laid. When he beheld the bread, he ſud- 
denly let fall the napkin, flew back a ſtep or two, and bowed 
three ſeveral times towards the bread ; then he drew near again, 
and opened the napkin, and bowed thrice as before. Next, he 
laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was full 


of wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice to- 


wards it. He approached again; and lifting up the cover, 
looked into the cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall the cover, 
ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then he received the Sacra- 
ment, and gave it to others. And many prayers being ſaid, the 
ſolemnity of the conſecration ended ( 4 ). 

In 1630, Biſhop Laud was elected Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Oxford, to which he was a great benefactor. In 1631, he was 
active in cauſing St. Paul's cathedral to be repaired and beauti- 
fed, in a very expenſive and magnificent manner; for which 

Vol. IV. 6. 2 L purpoſe 


(4) Hume's Hiſt, of Great Britain, Vol. I P. 202, 203. 4to. Edit, Edinh, 
1754. Lid. alſo Appendix to Welwood's Memoirs, No, VII. and Neale's Hy, 
of the Puritans, Vol, II. P. 2197 220, 221, 
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purpoſe a ſubſcription and contribution was appointed all over the 
kingdom. Several houſes and ſhops adjoining to the cathedral 
were, by an order of council, directed to be pulled down, and 
the owners were to accept of a reaſonable ſatisfaction: but if 
they would not comply, the Sheriff of London was required to 
ſee them demoliſhed. Laud's heart was in this work; and to 
ſupport the expence, he is ſaid to have given way to many u 
ſions, and unjuſtifiable methods of raiſing money, by exorbitant 
fines in the Star- Chamber and High Commiſſion Courts, compo- 
ſitions with recuſants, and commutations of penance; inſomuch 
that it became a proverb, that ** St. Paul's was repaired with the 
«*« ſins of the people (e).“ | 

In 1632, he procured Dr. Juxon, Dean of Worceſter, the office 
of Clerk of the King's Cloſet, In his Diary, he aſſigns his rea- 
ſons for ſoliciting this preferment for this triend of his. I ob- 
tained it for him, ſays he, That I might have one that I might 
« truſt near his Majeſty, if I grow weak or infirm ; as I muſt 
«« have a time.” About this time he made ſome declarations before 
the King at Woodſtock, relative to the marriage of the Clergy, 
which ſtrengthened the ſuſpicions that had been entertained of 
His inclination to Popiſh doctrines. He declared, that in the diſ- 
poſal of all eccleſiaſtical preferments, he ſhould give the pre- 
ference to ſingle men before thoſe who were married, ſuppoſing 
their abilities to be otherwiſe equal. This expoſed him to much = 
cenſure: to put a ſtop to which, he himſelt negociated a mar- 
riage between Mr. Thomas Turner, one of his Chaplains, and a 
daughter of his friend Francis Windebank ; and he alſo per- 
formed the marriage ceremony himſelf in his own chapel at Lon- 
don Houſe. And ſhortly after he obtained for Windebank the 
oftice of Secretary of State (V). 

On the 13th of May, 1633, Biſhop Laud ſet out from London, 
to attend the King on his journey into Scotland, where he went 
in order to be crowned in that kingdom, which ceremony was 
performed by Archbiſhop Spotſwood (g) in the abbey-church of 


Halyrood- 


(e) Hiſt, of the Puritans, Vol, II. 
P. 223. 

(J) Heylin's Life of Laud, P. 224, 
225. 
%) JOHN SPOTSWOOD was 
deſcended from an antient family in 
Scotland, and born in the year 1565. 
He was educated at the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow : and, in 1601, attended Lo- 
dowick, Duke of Lenox, as Chaplain, 
in his Embaſſy to the Court of France, 
and returned in the Ambaſſador's re- 
tinue through England, In 1603, 
upon the acceſſion of James I. to the 
Throne of England, he was appointed, 
among other eminent perſons, to at- 


tend his Majeſty into that kingdom; 
and the ſame year was advanced to the 
Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, and made 
one of the Privy Council in Scotland, 
In 161c, he preſided in the aſſembly 
at Glaſgow ; and the ſame year, upon 
the King's command, repaired to Lon- 
don about eccleſiaſtical attairs. 

He was fo active in matters which 
concerned the recovery and welfare of 
the epiſcopal Church of Scotland, 


that during the courſe of his Miniſtry, 
he is ſuppoſed to have made no leſs 
than fifty journies from thence to Lon- 
don, chicfly on that account, Having 
filled the See of Glaſgow eleven _ 
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Holyrood-Houſe. Our Prelate preached in the Royal Chapel at 
Edinburgh, which ſcarcely any Engliſhman had ever done before 
in the King's preſence ; and his Eiſcourle was principally, ſays 
Lord Clarendon, upon the benefit of conformity, — the reve- 
rend eeremonies of the church. Indeed, Laud was very ſolici- 
tous to —_ the Church of Scotland to an exact conformity with 
that of England; but his endeavours for this purpoſe were with- 
out ſucceſs. However, on the 15th of June he was ſworn a Privy 
Counſellor for that kingdom, and on the 26th of July he came 
back to his palace at Fulham. 

Within about a week after the King's return from Scotland, 
Archbiſhop Abbot died at Croydon. The King took very little 
time to conſider who ſhould be his ſucceſſor ; but the very next 
time that Biſhop Laud came to him, (and the Prelate took care 
at this criſis not to be long abſent from Court) his Majeſty ad- 
dreſſed him in theſe terms, * My Lord's Grace of Canterbury, 
" 20 are very welcome” and gave orders the ſame day for the 
diſpatch of all neceſſary forms for the tranſlation : ſo that within 
about a month after the death of the other Archbiſhop, Laud 
was completely inveſted in this high dignity, and ſettled in his 
palace at Lambeth (%). About this time he was twice offered, 
in private, by a perſon who avowed he had ability to perform it, 
to be made a Cardinal ; but he declined the offer, his anſwer 
each time being, as he himſelf ſays in his Diary, that ſome- 
* what dwelt within him, which would not fuffer that, till Rome 
« were other than it is.“ 

This year, 1633, our new Archbiſhop was alſo elected Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Dublin. And in 1634, he began his 
metropolitical viſitation, in which an exact conformity to all the 
eccleſiaſtical rites and ceremonies which were now enjoined, was 


enforced with great rigour. In this viſitation, the Dutch and 
2 L 2 Walloon 


he was tranſlated in 16153 to that of recovered ſtrength enough to travel to 


St. Andrews; and thus became Pri- 
mate and Metropolitan of all Scot- 
land, The year following, he pre- 
ſided in the aſſembly of Aberdeen; 
as he did likewiſe in ſeveral other aſ- 
lemblies which met with a view of 
bringing the Church of Scotland to 
an uniformity with that of England, 
He continucd in high eſteem with 
King James I. during his whole 
reign; nor was he leſs valued by 
King Charles I. In 1635, he was 
made Chancellor of Scotland; which 
polt he had not held full ſour years, 
when the confuſions breaking out 
there obliged him to retire into Eng- 
land. Being broken with age, and 
grief, and ſickneſs, he went firſt to 
Newcaltle ; and continued there, till 


by the care of the phyſicians he had 


London: where he no ſooner arrived 
than he relapſed, and died the 26th of 
November, 1639. He was ſolemnly 
interred in Weltminiter-Abbey, and 
an inſcription upon braſs was fixed 
over his grave, 

In 1655, was publiſhed at London, 
in Folio, Archbiſhop Spotiwood's 
& Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, 
« beginning from the year of our 
Lord 203, and continued to the end 
© of the reign of King James VI." 
This Hiſtory has by many Writers 
been much commended z but Burnet 
charges it with partiality, 

(b) Clarendon's Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, and Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, Vol. I. P. gi. Edit, 8vo. 
1712, 
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Walloon congregations were ſummoned to appear ; and injoined, 
ſuch of them as were born in England, to repair to the ſeveral 
pariſh churches where they inhabited, to hear Divine ſervice, and 
perform all duties and payments required in that behalf: and 
ſuch of them, Miniſters or others, who were Aliens born, were to 
uſe the Engliſh Liturgy, tranſlated into French or Dutch. But 
many, rather than comply, choſe to leave the kingdom, to the 
great detriment of our manufactures. | 
Our Archbiſhop cauſed ſundry Clergymen to be deprived and 
ſilenced, fer refuſing to read the King's declaration concerning 
law ful ſports to be uſed on Sundays after Divine ſervice. Among 
cthers, Mr. Thomas Wilſon, of Otham, was ſent for to Lam- 
beth ; and being aſked, whether he had read the book of Sports 
in his church, anſwered, No ; whereupon Archbiſhop Laud re- 
_ immediately, I ſuſpend = for ever from your office and 
enefice till you read it ;” and fo he continued four years, be- 
ing cited into the High Commiſſion Court, and articled againſt 
for the ſame offence. And Mr. Laurence Snelling, ReQor of 
Paul's Cray, was not only ſuſpended for four years, but deprived 
and excommunicated, for not reading the declaration, He 
pleaded in his own defence, the laws of GOD, and of the Realm, 
and the authority of Councils and Fathers. He added, that the 
King's declaration did not enjoin Miniſters to read it, nor autho- 
rize the Biſhops or High Commiſnoners to ſuſpend or puniſh Mi- 
niſters for not reading it; that it being a mere civil, not an ec- 
cleũaſtical declaration enjoined by any Canons or authority of 
the church, no eccleſiaſtical court could take cognizance of it. 
All which Mr. Snelling offered to the Commiſſioners in writing, 
but our Archbiſhop would not admit it, but ſeid in open court, 
that (M hoſoever ſhould make ſach a defence, it ſhould be burnt 
4 before his face, and he be laid by the heels.” Upon this, Mr. 
Snelling was perſcnally and judicially admoniſhed to zcad the 
declaration within three weeks ; which he refuſing, was at length 
deprived, and continued under that fentence many years (). 
Laud was alſo very {eiere againſt ſuch, who from their attach- 
ment to Puritan principles, did either preach or write any hing 
to the prejudice of the eltabliſhed Hierarchy. Among other in- 
ances of ſeverity of this kind in which he was concerned, the 
following 'is mentioned. Mr. John Haydon, of Devonthire, 
having by his preaching offended his eceleſiaſtical ſuperiors, was 
forced ty abſcond ; but he was apprehended in the Dioce e of 
Norwich by Biſhop Harſnet ; who, after he had taken from him 
his horſe and money, and all his papers, cauſed him to be ſhut up 
in cloſe priſen for thirteen weeks. After which, when the Juſtices 
would have bailed him at the quarter- ſeſſions, this Prelate ſent 
him up to the High Commiſtioners, who deprived him of his 
Miniſtry and Orders, and ſet a fine upon him for preaching 
* againt 


(4} Nea!'s Hit. of the Puritans, Vo!, II. P. 252, 253. 
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« apainſt decorations and images in churches.” However, in 
the year 1634, Mr. Haydon again ventured to preach occafion- 
ally without being reſtored : upon which he was apprehended 
again, and ſent to the Gate-houſe by Archbiſhop Laud, and from 
thence to Bridewell, where he was whipped, and kept to hard 
labour. And here he was confined in a cold dark dungeon for 
a whole winter, being chained to a poſt in the middle of a room, 
with irons on his hands and feet, having no other food but bread 
and water, and a pad of ftraw to lie upon. And before his rc- 
leaſe, he was obliged to take an oath, and give bond, that ie 
would preach no more, but depart the kingdom in a month, and 
not return again (). 

In 1635, our Prelate was put into the great committee of 
trade, and the King's revenue, and ſhortly after was appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, upon the death of 
Weſton, Earl of Portland. But he ſometimes fell into very 
warm diſputes with Lord Cottington, Chancellor cf the Exche- 
quer, who is ſaid to have taken all opportunities of impoſing upon 
him (4). After having continued a year Commiſſioner of the 

Treaſury, 


choler, and then expoſe him upon 
the matter, and the manner, to the 
judgment of the company ; and he 
choſe to do this moit, when the King 


(i) Neal, as before, P. 232. 223. 
(+) To this purpoſe a remarkable 
ſtory is related by Lord Clarendon, 
which we ſhall here inſert. The No- 
ble Hiſtorian introduces it with ſome was preſent ; and then he would 
obſervations on the warmth and haiti- dine with him the next day. 
neſs of Archbiſhop Laud's temper, Ihe King, who was exccſively 
who, he ſays, never abated any thing affected to hunting, and the ſports of 
of his ſeverity and rigour towards the field, had a great deſire to make 
men of all conditions; or of the * a great park tor red, as well as fal- 
ſharpneſs of his language, and ex- low deer, between Richmond and 
pleſſions, which was ſo natural to Hampton-court, where he had large 
him, that he could not debate any * waltes of his own, and great parce:s 
thing without ſome commotion, ol wood, which made it very fit for 
when the argument was not of mo- * the uſe he deligned it to: but as 
ment, nor bear contradiction in de- lone pariſhas had commons iu 
bate, even in the Council, Where all * thoſe waites, fo many geutlemen aud 
men are equally free, with that pa- * farmers had good houſes, and good 
tience and temper that was neccſ- + farms, intermingled with thote 
ſary; of which they who wiſhed + waſtes, of their own 1inherttance, 
him not well, took many advan- or for their lives, or years; and 
tages, and would therefore contra- without taking of them into the 
diet him, that he might be tranlſ- park, it could not be of the large» 
ported with ſome incident pailion ; nels, or fur the ule propoſcd. His 
which, upon a ihort recoliection, he Majeity delved to purchaſe thole 
was always forry for, and moſt rea» + lands, and was very willing to buy 
dily and heartily would make ac- them upon higher terms than the 
knowledgment. No man fo wil- people could ſell them at to any 
lingly made unkind uſe of all thoſe + body cife, if tuey had occaton to 
occahons as the Lord Cottingtoan, part wich them; and thought it no 
wo, being a matter of temper, and + unreaſonable thing, upon thoſe terms, 
of the moit profound dithmalation, to expe*t it's trom his ſubjeckts.; 
© knew too well how to lead him into aud fo he c:rvloyed his own ſur- 
© 4 mutake, and thea drive him late evor, and gtier of nas Others, to 
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Treaſury, he procured the Lord-Treaſurer's ſtaff for his friend 
Dr. Juxon, now Biſhop of London. Laud conſidered this as a 


« treat with the owners, many whereof 
« were his own tenants, whoſe farms 
« would a: laſt expire. 
The major part of the people 
were in a {hort time prevailed with, 
but many very obſtinately refuſed ; 
and a gentleman, who had the belt 
eſtate, with a convenicnt houſe and 
gardens, would by no means part 
with it; and the King being as 
earneſt to compaſs it, it made a 
great noiſe, as if the King would 
take away men's eſtates at his own 
pleaſure, The Biſhop of London, 
who was Treaſurer, and the Lord 
Cottington, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, were, from the firſt enters 
ing upon it, _ averſe from the 
delign, not only for the murmur of 
the people, but becauſe the purchale 
of the land, and the making a brick 
wall about fo large a parcel of 
ground, for it is ncar ten milcs 
about, would coſt a greater ſum of 
money than they could cally pro- 
vide, or than they thouglit ought to 
be ſacrificed to fuch an occaſion : 
and the Lord Cottington, who was 
more ſolicited by the country peo- 
ple, and heard molt of their mur- 
« murs, took the bulineſs moſt to 
« hcart, and endeavourcd by all the 
< ways he could, and by frequent im- 
« portunities, to divert his Majeſty 
« from purſuing it, and put all delays 
* he could well do in the bargains 
* which were to be made; till the 
« King grew very angry with him, and 
told him, © he was reſolved to go 
through with it, and had already 
„ cauſed brick to be burned, and 
„ much of the wall to be built upon 
& his own land:” upon which Cot- 
* tington thought fit to acquieſce. 
The building of the wall before 
people conſented to part with their 
fand, or their common, looked to 
them as if by degrees they ſhould 
s be ſhut out from both, and increaled 
the murmur and noiſe of the people 
* who were not concerned, as well as 
« of them who were: and it was too 
s near London not to be the common 


s diicourſe. Archbiſhop Laud (who 
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great 


* deſired exceedingly that the King 
* ſhould be polleſſed as much of the 
* hcarts of the people as was poſlible, 
* atleaſt that they ſhould have no juſt 
* cauſe to complain) meeting with it, 
* relolved to ſpeak with the King of 
it; which he did, and received 
© ſuch an anſwer from him, that he 
thought his Majeſty rather not in- 
© formed enough of the inconvenien- 
* cies and miſchiefs of the thing, than 
* politively reſolved not to deſiſt from 
it. Whereupon one day he took 
* the Lord Cottington aſide, (being in- 
* formed that he diſliked it, and, ac- 
* cording to his natural cuſtom, ſpake 
* with great warmth againſt it,) and 
© told him, „he ſhould do very well 
* to give the King good counſel, and 
* to withdraw him from a reſolution, 
in which his honour and Juſtice 
& was ſo much called in queſtion,” 
* Cottington anſwered him very 
* gravely, + that the thing deſigned 
* was very lawful, and he thought 
* the Kang reſolved very well, ſince 
* the place lay fo conveniently for his 
© winter exciciſe, and that he ſhould 
& by it not be compelled to make fo 
long journies, as he uſed to do, in 
+ that ſcaſon of the year, for his ſport, 
and that no body ouglt to diſſuade 
„ him from it.“ 

* The Archbiſhop, inſtead of find- 
ing a concurrence from him, as he 
* expected, ſecing himſelf reproached 
* upon the matter of his opinion, 
grew into much paſſion, telling him, 
Such men as he would ruin the 
© King, and make him loſe the af- 
„ fettions of his ſubjects; that for 
„his own part, as he had begun, ſo 
„ he would go on to diſſuade the 
« King from proceeding in ſo ill a 
* counſel, and that he hoped it would 
© appear who had been his Counſel- 
„lor.“ Cottington, glad to fee him 
* {fo foon hot, and reſolved to inflame 
him more, very calmly replied te 
him, that he thought a man could 
* not, with a good conſcience, hinder 
the King from purſuing his reſolu- 
& tions, and that it could not but pro- 
„ ceed from want of alicttion to his 

« perſon, 
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great advantage, and a matter of triumph, to the Church. He 
takes notice in his Diary, that no Churchman had held this poſt 
ſince Henry the Seventh's time. He adds, I pray GOD bleſs 
4 « him to carry it ſo, that the Church may have honour, and the 
| « King and the State ſervice and contentment by it. And now 
« if the Church will not hold up themſelves ws GOD, I can 
« do no more.” But whatever pleaſure this appointment of 
Juxon to be Lord-Treaſurer gave Laud, it was beheld by others 
1 with very different emotions. Lord Clarendon tells us, that the 
a putting the Treaſurer's ſtaff into the hands of the Biſhop of 
4 « London, a man ſo unknown, that his name was ſcarce heard of 

« in the * — who had been, within two years before, but a 
=” 4% private Chaplain to the King, and the Preſident of a poor 
| 1 College in Oxford, inflamed more men than were angry be- 


* fore, and no doubt did not only ſharpen the edge of envy and 
„ malice againſt the Archbiſhop, (who was the known architect 
« of this new fabric) but moſt unjuſtly indiſpoſed many towards 


« the church itſelf; which they looked upon as the gulph ready 
to ſwallow all the great offices, there being others in view, of 
that robe, who were ambitious enough to expect the reſt.” 


Among the many ſevere perſecutions in which Archbiſhop 
Laud was concerned, and which were carried on at his inſtiga- 


tion, thoſe of Prynne, Baſtwick, 
and of which therefore we ſhall give ſome account. 


and Burton, made a great noiſe, 
WILLIAM 


PayNnnxe, Eſq; Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, in 1632, pubhſhed a 
Piece, intitled, Hyſtrio-maſtyx: the players ſcourge and actors 


«* perſon, and he was not ſure that it 
+ might not he high treaſon.” The 
* other, upon the wildneſs of his diſ- 
* courſe, in great anger aſked him, 
« Why? from whence he had re- 
« ceived that doctrine?“ He ſaid, 
with the ſame temper, © they who 
„ did not wiſh the King's health, 
* could not love him; and they Who 
« went about to hinder his taking re- 
« creation, which preſerved his health, 
might be thought, for ought he 


*« tragedy,” 


© with the Lord Cottington, bitterly 
© inveighing againſt. him and his doc» 
© trine, mentioning him with all the 
© ſharp reproaches imaginable, and 
© beſceching his Majeſty that his coun- 
« ſel might not prevail with him, 
taking ſome pains to make his con- 
cluſions appear very falſe and ridi- 
© calous, 

© The King ſaid no more, but, 
« My Lord, you are deceived ; Cot» 
tington is to hard for you ; upon 


—— —— —— 


& knew, guilty of the higheſt crimes.” „my word he hath not only diſſuaded 
Upon which the Archbiſhop in great * me more, and given more reaſons 
0 rage, and with many reproaches, left “ againſt this buſineſs, than all the 
a = him, and either preſently, or upon * men in England have done, but | 
4 To the next opportunity, told the King, * hath really obſtructed the work by ö 
1. = „ That he now knew who was the © not doing his duty, as I commande 
m « great Counſellor for making his © him, for which I have been very 
ne „ park, and that he did not wonder © much diſpleaſed with him: you ſee 
to chat men durſt not repreſent any ar- how unjuſtly your paſſion bath 
14 ©* guments to the contrary, or let his © tranſported you.” By which re- 
ler „ MNMajeſty know how much he ſuf- * prehenſion he found how much he 
lu- * fered in it, when ſuch principles in had been abuſed, and reſented it 
ro- „Divinity, and law, were laid down accordingly.—-Hiſt. of the rebel - 
his * to terrify them,” And ſo he re- lion, Vol. I. P. 99, 100, 101, 108. 
on, * counted to him the conference he had Edit, $vo, 1712. 
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« tragedy.” This book, which was written againſt plays, 
maſques, dancing, and other entertainments of that kind, gave 
reat offence to the Court. Whitlocke informs us, that this 


8 
Work was licenſed by Archbiſhop Abbot's Chaplain : but“ be. 


« ing againſt plays, and a reference in the table of the book to 
& this effect, Women actors notorious whores, relating to ſome wo- 
% men actors mentioned in his book, as he affirmeth; it hap- 
« pened, that about fix weeks after this, the Queen acted a part 
in a Paſtoral, at Somerſet-Houſe, and then the Archbiſhop 
« Laud, and other Prelates, whom Prynne had angered, by ſome 
* books of his againſt Arminianiſm, and again the juriſdic- 
tion of the Biſhops, and by ſome prohibitions which he had 
moved, and got to the High Commiſſion Court; theſe Pre- 
* lates, and their inſtruments, the next day aſter the Queen had 
« acted her Paſtoral, ſhewed Prynne's book againſt plays to the 
% King, and that place of it, Women actors notorious whores ; and 
«© they informed the King and Queen, that Prynne had purpoſely 
* written this book againſt the Queen, and her Paſtoral, 2 
« jt was publiſhed fix weeks before that Paſtoral was acted (7 ).” 
However, Mr. Prynne was committed priſoner to the Tower of 
London; and, in 1633, he received the following ſentence in the 
Star-Chamber; to pay a fine of five thouſand pounds; to be ex- 
pelled the Univerſity of Oxford, and the ſocicty of Lincoln's- 
Inn; to be degraded, and for ever diſabled from exerciſing his 
profeition of the law; to ſtand in the pillory at Weſtminſter and 
Cheapſide, and to loſe both his cars, one in each place; to have 


his book publicly burnt before his face by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman ; and to ſuftter perpetual impriſonment. This 
fentence was executed with great rigour in May, 1634. How- 
ever, during his confinement, in 1635, 1636, and 1637, he wrote 
and publiſhed ſeveral books, particularly one, intitled, ** News 
« from Ipſwich,” in which he ſeverely reflected on Archbiſhop 
Laud, and ſome other Prelates. For this he was cited a ſecond 
time into the Star-Chamber: whereupon he drew up an anſwer 
to the charge now brought againſt him, but could get no Coun- 
cil to ſign it, the gentlemen of the long robe being unwilling to 
offend the Court, Mr. Prynne, therefore, petitioned the Court, 
that, according to antient precedent, he might put in his anſwer 
fgned with his own hand; and declared, that he would abide by 
the cenſure of the Court, 1f he did not make good what was 
contained therein, But this was refuſed by the Court : having, 
therefore, no other remedy, he left his anſwer at the Star-Cham- 
ber-Office, ſigned with his own hand; but was nevertheleſs pro- 
ceeded againit pro confeſſo, as if he had confeſſed. Accordingly 
he was ſentenced in the Star-Chamber, in June, 1637, to pay a 


fine of five chouſand pounds, to loſe the remainder ct his ears S 
e 


(1) Memorials of the Engliſh affairs during the reign of K. Charles 


. First. P. 18. Edit, 1682. 
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the pillory, to be branded on both cheeks with the letters S. IL. 
for a ſchiſmatical libeller, and to be perpetually impriſoned in 
Caernarvon caftle. This fentence was executed ſoon after (). 


Vol. IV. 7. 2 M 


(m) WILLIAM PRYNNE was 
born at Swainſwick in Somerſetſhire, 
in the year 1600; and educated at a 

rammar ſchool in the city of Bath. 

e became a Commoner of Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1616; and after 
taking a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1620, removed to Lincoln's-Inn, where 
he ſtudied the law, and was made 
ſucceſſively Barriſter, Bencher, and 
Reader. At his firſt coming to that 
Inn, he is faid to have been a great 
admirer and follower of Dr. John 
Prefton, an eminent Puritan, who was 
Lecturer there; and he publiſhed ſe- 
veral books againſt what he thought the 
enormities of the age, & concerning the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the Church; 
and at length fell under the ſevere 
proſecutions which are above related. 
When, in conſequence of his ſecond 
ſentence, he had been ſometime impri- 
ſoned in Caernarvon caſtle, he was re- 
moved to Mount Orgueil caſtle in the 
iſle of Jerſey, where he wrote ſeveral 
books. In November, 1640, an order 
was iſſued out by the Houle of Com- 
mons for his releaſement from priſon; 
and the ſame month he entered with 
great triumph into London. He was 
{oon after elected a Member of Par- 
liament for Newport in Cornwall, and 
oppoſed the Biſhops, and eſpecially 
Archbiſhop Laud, with great vigour 
both by his ſpeeches and Writings, 
He was the chief manager of the 
Archbiſhop's trial ; and it appeared 
by his behaviour on this occaſion, that 
he had not forgotten how much he had 
ſuffered by this Prelate's means. 

In 1647, he was one of the Parlia- 
mentary viſitors of the Univerſity of 
Oxford. During his ſitting in the 
Jong Parliament, he was very zealous 
tor the Preſbyterian cauſe ; and when 
the Independents began to gain the 
aſcendant, ſhewed himſelf a warm op- 
poſer of them, and promoted the 
King's intereſt. He made a long 
ipeech in the Houſe of Commons, 
concerning the ſatisfactorineſs of the 
King's antwers to the propoſitions of 
peace; hut two days after, was re- 
tuled eutrance inte the Houſe by the 


la 


army. Upon this, he became a bit- 
ter enemy to the army, and their 
leader Cromwell; and attacked them 
with great ſeverity in his Writings. 
Defying Cromwell in a very open 
manner, he was, on the tir{t of July, 
1650, committed cloſe priſoner to 
Dunſter-caſtle in Somerſetſhire. He 
thereupon inſiſted ſtrongly upon 
Magna Charta, and the liberty of 
the ſubject; which, though now of 
no great weight with | boon 
ſeems to have ſet him free. 

In 1659, Mr. Prynne, as a ſecluded 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
being reſtored to lit again, became in- 
ſtrumental in recalling King Charles 
the Second, in which he ſhewed great 
zeal. In 1660, he was choſen for 
Bath to fit in the healing Parliament; 
and after the reſtoration, made chief 
Keeper of his Majeſty's records in the 
Tower, with a falary of 5ool. per 
annum. He was again elected for 
Bath in 1661; and, in July that year, 
he publiſhed a paper againſt a new 
intended bill“ for governing and re- 
forming corporations ;”” of which, 
being diſcovered to be the Author, he 
was obliged to beg pardon of the 
Houſe, in order to eſcape further pro- 
{ecution. He died at his chambers in 
Lincoln's-Inn, on the 24th of O&n- 
ber, 1669, and was interred under the 
chapel there. 

The Writings of Mr. Prynne are 
extremely numerous ; and, indeed, 
more numerous than valuable, Many 
of them are enumerated by Anthony 
Wood, in the Athena Oxonienſes, 
He gave his Works bound up toge + 
ther, in forty Volumes in Folio and 
Quarto, to the Library of Lincoln's- 
Inn, His greateſt Work gocs under 
the title of Recorvs, in three Vo- 
lumes, Folio; another is called, Pax. 
LIAMENTARY Walrs, in four Parts, 
4:0, He likewiſe publiſhed Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton's abridgement of the 
Tower Records, withamendments and 
additions, Folio ; and obſervations cn 
the fourth part of Coke's Inſtitutes, 
Folio, 
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In 1633, Dr. John Baſtwick, a phyſician, printed in Holland a 
treatiſe, entitled, Elenchus Religionis Papiſticz,” with an ap- 
pendix, called “ Flagellum Pontificis et Epiſcoporum Latia- 
*« ham;” i.e. A Conterarivn of Popery, and a Scourge for the 
Pope and the Latin Biſhops. This Work, which was diſperſed 
in London, and other parts of England, was in effect an anſwer 
to one Short, a Papiſt, who maintained the maſs, the Papal ſu- 
premacy, and the Romiſh religion. And the Author, in his 
epiſtle to the reader, declared, that he intended nothing againſt 
ſuch Biſhops, as acknowledged their authority from Kings and 
Emperors. But it ſeems, as Fuller obſerves, “he configed not 
his character ſo to the Latin Biſhops beyond the Alps, but that 
our _— Prelates counted themſelves touched therein. Dr. 
Baſtwick, therefore, being cited before the High Commiſſion 
Court for writing this book, in 1633, was fined a thouſand pounds, 
ſentenced to be excommunicated, debarred his practice of phyſic, 
his books to be burnt, to pay coſts of ſuit, and to remain 1a pri- 
ſon till he made a recantation. In purſuance of this ſentence, 
he was committed two years to the Gate-houſe ; and during his 
confinement there, he wrote Apologeticus ad Preſules Auglicanos, 

&c. An Apology for himſelf, addreſſed to the Biſhops, and ano- 
ther book called the New Litany, wherein he greatly reflected 
upon the Biſhops, taxed them with an inclination to Popery, and 
exclaimed againſt the ſeverity and injuſtice of the High Com- 
miſſion Court's proceedings againſt him. For theſe books he 
was again cited to appear in the Star- Chamber, at the ſame time 
with Prynne and Burton : he drew up an anſwer to the charge 
againſt him, but no Council would ſign it, and the Court would 
not receive it without. However, after having earneſtly entreated 
them to receive it, he added, “If your Honours ſhall refuſe it, 
then I proteſt before men and Angels this day, that I will put 
* this aniwer of mine in Roman buff, (i. e. in Latin) and ſend it 
* through the whole Chriſtian world, that all men may ſee my 
« jn:0cency, and your illegal proceedings, and this I will do if 1 
« gic for it;“ and then he threw it into the Court. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſentence was paſſed on him the ſame day, the 14th of June, 

1637, thit he ſhould pay a fine of five thouſand pounds, ſtand in 

the pillory in the Palace-yard, Weſtminſter, and there loſe his 
ears, and ſuffer perpetual impriſonment in a remote part of the 
kingdom. The ſentence was rigorouſly executed, and he was 
ſent priſoner to Launceiton caſtle in Cornwall, but was after- 
wards remoyed to St. Mary's caſtie in the iſle of Scilly. His 
wite was not permitted to have any acceſs to him, though ſhe 
often petitioned for that purpoſe, nor was even ſuffered to ſet foot 
in the iſland in which he was conincd (2). 
n 


(r) JOHN BASTWICK was born Cambridge, in the year 1614, where 
at Wrutle in Eſſex, tn the yeor 1593. he continned but a ſhort time; and 
He was catered in Emmanuel College, laviig that Untverlity without à de- 
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In 1636, Mr. Henry Burton, Rector of St. Matthew's church 


in Friday-ſtreet, London, having preached two ſermons in his 
own church, on the 5th of November, in which he had reflected 
on the Biſhops, 2nd pointed out ſeveral innovations lately intro- 
duced by them into the public worſhip, he was cited to appear 
before one of the Commiſſioners for ecclefiaſtical cauſes, who 
tendered him the oath 2x officio, to anſwer to certain articles pre- 
ſented to him. But Mr. Burton refuſed to take the oath ; and 
inſtead of anſwering, appealed to the King. However, notwith- 
ſtanding his a a ſpecial High Commiſſion Court being 
called ſoon after at Doctors-Commons, he was ſuſpended by them 
in his abſence, both from his office and Benefice. Upon this, he 
thought fit to conceal himſelf in his own houſe: and in that 
time publiſhed his two ſermons, with an apology to juſtify his 
appeal. But on the firſt of February, a Serjeant at Arms, with 
ſeveral Purſuivants, and other armed Officers, by virtue of a 
warrant from the Star-Chamber, broke open his doors, ſearched 
his ſtudy, and carried him to priſon ; from whence the next day, 
by an order from the Privy Council, he was conveyed to the 
Fleet, and there kept ſeveral weeks cloſe priſoner. Duriag his 
confinement in this place, he wrote an Epiſtle to his Myelty, 
another to the Judges, and A Letter to the true-hcarted Nobi- 
„ lity;” for which, as well as jor his two ſermon; before- men- 
tioned, he was proceeded againſt in the Star-Chamber as a ſedi- 

2 M 2 tious 


gree, he travelled beyond ſea for the treated, and expreſſed the greateſt joy 
ſpace of nine years, and at Padua was at his deliverance. On the 2t': of Fe- 
made Doctor of phyſic. Upon his re- bruary following, the Houſe of Com- 
turn to England, he ſettled at Colcheſ= mons voted, That the ſeveral proceed- 
ter, where he practiſed phylic for ſome ings againſt Dr. Paſtwick were ille- 
time, At length he was proſecuted gal, unjuſt, and againſt the liberty of 
in the High Commiſſion Court for the the ſubject; that the ſentence paſſed 
treatiſe before-mentioned, which was upon him {ſhould be reverſed, his fine 
written in very good Latin. And beremitted, and he be reſtored to his 
having ſuffered the rigorous ſentence profeſſion ; and that, for reparation of 
which was paſſed on him, and been his loiſes, he ought to have 3000 l. out 
confined in the iſle of Scilly about of the eſtates of the Archbiſhop of 
three years, it was ordered by the Canterbury, the High Commiſſioners, 
Houſe of Commons, that he ſnould and thoſe Lords who had voted againſt 
be brought back to London. Ac- him in the Star-Chamber. But the 
cordingly, Dr. Baſtwick landed at Do- enſuing confuſion of he times pre- 
ver on the 4th of December, 1640. vented the payment of the money. 
He had his charges borne all the way However, to make him ſome amends, 
to London, was loaded with preſents, we find that in 1644, his wife had an 
and received every where by vaſt num- allowance ordered for her owa, and 
bers of people with great acclama- her huſband's maintenance. And in 
tions of joy; particularly before he 1648, there was a debate in the Houſe 
came to Southwark, he was met by of Commons abuut ordinances for 
great crowds of Londoners, with him to have reparation for the illegal 
boughs and flowers in their hands, ſentence againlt him in the Star-Chem- 
and conducted by them to his lodging ber. What became of Dr. Ba{twick 
in the city: for the people univerſally afterwards, does not appcar ; but it is 
teitried tneir indignation at the cruelty ſuppoſed that he dicd at Colchelter, 
and injuſtice with which hc had been 
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tious libeller (e). And he received ſentence, at the ſame time 
with Prynne and Baſtwick, that he ſhould pay a fine of five 
thouſand pounds ; be deprived of his eccleſiaſtical Benefice, de- 

raded from his miniſterial function, and degrees in the Univer- 

ty; be ſet on the pillory, and have both his ears cut off there; 
and be confined to perpetual impriſonment in Lancaſter caſtle, 
and be debarred the acceſs of his wiſe, or any other, except his 
keeper, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. This ſen- 
tence was executed with extreme ſeverity ; in particular, his ears 
were cut off with circumſtances of great barbarity ; but he en- 
dured all his ſufferings with the utmoſt fortitude ( p ). 

T hefe proſecutions were manifeilly illegal, and equally cruel 
and oppreſſive: and ſuch barbarous and unjuſt treatment of men 
of each of the three liberal profeſſions of Law, Phyſic, and Divi- 
nity, naturally inflamed the people againſt all who were con- 
cerned in theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt Archbiſhop 
Laud, who was conſidered as the chief author of all the ſuffer- 
ings of theſe men.---Since the Revolution, we have had no pro- 


ſecutions of this kind equally oppreſſive and cruel with 


() It appears that there were ſome 
thoughts at firſt of procceding againſt 
Byoſtwick and Burton ſor high treaſon, 
if it could have been brought to bear. 
But a>they could find nothing in their 
books whereon to ground an indict- 
meut for treaſon, they were obliged 
to content themſclves with proceeding 
againit them in the Star-Chamber. 
And Archbiſhop Laud afterwards 
magnihed the CLEMENCY With which 
they were treated, © in a Court of 
« MERCY, as well as JUSTICE,” 

Fr ) HENRY BURTON was born 
at Birdſall in Yorkſhire, in the year 
1579, and educated at St, John Col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees in Arts. In 1612, he was in- 
corporated Maſter of Arts at Oxford. 
He took afterwards bis degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. The firſt em- 
ployment he had, was that of tutor to 
the ſons of Robert Lord Carey, aſter- 
wards Earl of Monmouth. He was 
afterwards made Clerk of the cloſet 
to Prince Henry; and after his death 
to Prince Charles, But ſoon after the 
acceſtion of the latter to the Throne, 
Mr. Burton appears to have been out 
of favour at Court. About the year 
2625, he was preſented to the Rectory 
of St, Matthews in F. iday-itrect, Lon- 
don, And when he had held this 


theſe ; 
though 


Living about eleven years, he fell un- 
der thoſe ſevere proſecutions in the 
Star-Chamber, which are mentioned 
above. 

When he had been about twelve 
weeks confined in Lancaſter caſtic, he 
was removed by an order of Council 
to Cornet-caſtle, in the iſle of Guern- 
ſey, where he remained a cloſe pri- 
ſoner almoſt three years. But on No- 
vember the 7th, 1640, his wife, Sarah 
Burton, preſented a petition to tae 
Houſe af Commons, complaining of 
the ſevere ſentence of the court of 
Star-Chamber againſt her huſband, and 
alſo that by a particular order ſhe was 
not to be permitted to come and viſu 
him. Whereupon the Houſe ordered, 
that her huſband ſhould be forthwita 
ſeut for to London; and accordingly 
Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne, (who 
was now alſo releaſed from his con- 
finement in the iſle of Jerſey), landed 
at the ſame time at Dartmouth, on the 
22d of November, where they were 
received and entertained with extraor - 
dinary demonſtrations of affection 
and eſteem ; attended by a great con- 
flux of people, and their charges 
not only borue, but liberal preſents 
given them. During their whole 
Journey, great numbers met them at 
their entrance into all towns, and 

| waited 
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though there have been, in late times, perſons proſecuted for 
what have been termed ſeditious libels, with more rigour than 
perhaps they ought to have been, in a country which boaſts of 
the Liberty of the Preſs. And, indeed, it were tly to be 
wiſhed, that the mode of proſecution in the caſe of ſeditious li- 
bels, or what Miniſters of State and time-ſerving Lawyers may 
think proper to ſtile ſo, was more thoroughly purged from the 
dregs of the Star-Chamber, and more agreeable to that free con- 
ſtitution of Government, which is eſtabliſhed in this kingdom. 
In 1636, Archbiſhop Laud, as Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, invited the King and Queen, together with the Prince 
Elector Palatine and his brother, to an academical entertainment 
there. At Chriſt-Church the King was received with an oration 
by the Univerſity Orator, and the Univerſity preſented his Ma- 
gefty, agreeable to their cuſtom, with a pair of gloves, the Queen 
with an Engliſh Bible, the Prince Elector with Hooker's books of 
Ecclefiattical Polity, and his brother Prince Rupert with an Eng- 
liſh tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries. His Majeſty was 
lodged in Chrift-Church College, in the great hall of which he 
was entertained, together with = Queen, the two Princes, and. 
the reſt of the Court, with an Engliſh Comedy, intitled, “ Paſ- 
ſions calmed, or the. ſettling of the floating iſlands.” The 
next morning, after a ſermon, the Archbiſhop, as Chancellor, 
called a Convocation, in which he admitted the Prince Elector, 
his brother Prince Rupert, and many of the chief Nobility, to 
the degree of Maſters of Arts. After which, he attended the 
King and Queen to St. John's College, where in the new gallery, 
which was of his own building, he entertained the King and 


Queen, 


waited upon them out, with acclama- 
tions of joy. When they came near 
London, multitudes of people of ſe- 
veral conditions, ſome on horſeback, 
others on foot, met them ſome miles 
from the town; and they came into 
the city attended by above ten thou- 
land perſons, the people every where 
exprelung great joy for their deli- 
verance and return, On the fifth of 
December, Mr. Burton preſented a 
petition to the Honfe of Commons, 
wherein he ſet forth his ſatferings : 
ia conſequence of which, the Houſe 
reſolved, on the 32th of March fol- 
lowing, that the ſufpendiog of him, 
the breaking open his houſe, and ar- 
reſting him without any cauſe ſhewn, 
and his impriſonment thereupon, and 
the ſearching and ſeizing of his books 
and papers, was agaialk law, and the 
liberty of the ſubjett; and that he 
ought to have reparation and recom - 


peace, for the damages ſullained by 


thoſe proceedings. And on the 24th 
of the ſame month, it was alſo fur- 
ther reſolved, that the ſentence againſt 
him was illegal, and ought to be re- 
verſed; that he ſhould be freed from 
the fine of live thouſand pounds, and 
from 1mpriformeat, and be rettored 
to his degrees in the Univerſity, Or- 
ders in the Miniltry, and to his eccle- 
ſiaſtical Benefice in Friday- ſtreet, Lon- 
don. And alſo have recompence for 
his impriſonment, and for the Joſs 
of his ears; which, on the 2oth of 
April, they voted to be fix thouſand 
pounds. But the enſuing confuſians 
in the kingdom, prevented his re- 
ceiving that ſum ; —— in 1642, 
he was reſtored to his Living of St. 
Matthew's, Mr. Burton died in the 
beginning of the year 1648. He 
publiſhed many other theological 
tracts, beſides thoſe for which he 
_ proſccuted in the Star - Cham« 
er. 
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Queen, and the two Princes, with all the Lords and Ladies of the 
Court. The Archbiſhop had provided on this occaſion a very 
elegant and ſumptuous dinner ; after which he entertained his 
principal gueſts with a * pleaſant Comedy,” which was exhi- 
bited in the public hall. His Royal and Noble Gueſts then ho- 
noured him with their company to ſupper ; a:ter which he enter- 
tained them with another Comedy, called The. Royal Slave.” 
The next morning the Court removed ; but that day the Arch- 
biſhop entertained all the heads of houſes at a ſplendid feaſt ; 
orders being given at his departure, ſays Heylin, that the three 
Comedies ſhould be acted again for the content and ſatisfaction 
of the Univerlity (g). | 

Archbiſtop Laud was a great enemy to the Liberty of the 
Preſs : tor he could very ill bear the freedom with which his pro- 
ceedings and character, and the arbitrary meaſures of the Court, 
were treated in the publications of his time. He, therefore, 
procured a decree to be made in the Star-Chamber, in 1637, 
which ordained, that the number of printers ſhould be limited; 
and that thoſe who were allowed, ſhould not from thencetorth 
print any book or books of Divinity, Law, Phyſic, Philoſophy, 
or Poetry, till the ſaid books ſhould be licenſed, either by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the Biſhop of London for the 
tirze being, or by their appointment, or otherwiſe by the Chan- 
cellors or Vice-Chancellors of the Univerſities, upon pain of the 
printer's being diſabled from his proſeſſion for the future, and fur- 
ther proſecuted in the Star-Chamber, or High Commiſſion Court. 
Every merchant or bookſeller who ſhould import any printed 
books from abroad, was to deliver a catalogue of them to the 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop of London ; and none were to bedelivered, 
or expoſed to ſale, till theſe Prelates, or their Chaplains, had 
read and approved them. It was alſo further ordained, that no 
perſon ſhould cauſe to be printed beyond ſea any Engliſh book or 
books, whether formerly printed or not ; nor was any book 
to be re-printed, though formerly licenſed, without a new li- 
cence (7). | 

'This arbitrary and illegal reſtraint of the Preſs, which Heylin 
himſelf attributes to Laud, and indeed mentions with approba- 
tion, was not only ſubverſive of liberty, but of the moſt pernici- 
ous tendency with reſpect to the progreſs of truth, and the ad- 
vancement of ſcience. The freedom of the Preſs is fo cloſely 
and neceſſarily conneQed with every branch of civil liberty, that 
it cannot be too tenaciouſly maintained; nor can we be too vigi- 
lant in guarding againſt, or too zealous in oppoſing, every at- 
tempt, by whomſoever made, to deprive us of this invaluable 


advantage (3). 4 
e 


(g) Life of Archbiſhop Laud, () Mr. Hume has made ſome ob- 
F. 318, 319. ſervations ieſpecting the importance 


(7) Heylin, P. 362, 36g. of the Liberty of the Preſs, which do 
im 
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The extreme rigour with which a conformity to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church was now enforced, occaſioned great 
numbers, both of Clergy and Laity, to quit the kingdom, many 


of whom went to New England. 


But this diſpleaſing the Court 


and the Prelates, a proclamation was jiſlued out on the zoth of 
April, 1637, to the following purpoſe. ** The King being in- 
«« formed, that great numbers of his ſubjects are yearly tranſ- 
«« ported into New England, with their families and whole 
« eſtates, that they may be out of the reach of eccleſiaſtical aut bo- 
« rity ; his Majeſty therefore commands that his Officers of the 
„ ſeveral ports ſhould ſuffer none to paſs, without licence from 
« the Commiſſioners of the Plantations, and a teſtimonial from 
« their Miniſter, of their conformity to the orders and diſcipline 


him honour. © It is ſufficiently 
known (ſays this ingenious Writer) 
that deſpotic power would ſoon ftcal 
in upon us, were we not extreme 
watchful to prevent its progreſs ; and 
were there not an ealy method of 
conveying the alarm from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. The ſpi- 
Tit of the people mult frequently be 
rouſed to curb the ambition of the 
Court; and the dread of rouſing this 
ſpirit muſt be employed to prevent 
that ambition. Nothing is ſo effec- 
tual to this purpoſe as the Liberty of 
the Preſs, by which all the learning, 
wit, and genius of the nation, may be 
employed on the fide of Liberty, and 
every one be animated to its defence, 
As long, therefore, as the Republican 
part of our Government can maintain 
itſelf againſt the Monarchical, it muſt 
be extreme jealous of the Liberty of 
the Preſs, as of the utmolt importance 
to its preſer vation. 

« The Liberty of the Preſs is at- 
tended with fo few inconvenicncies, 
that it may be claimed as the com- 
mon right of mankind, and ovght to 
be indulged them almoſt in every Go- 
vernment, except the eccleſiaſtical, to 
which indeed it would be fatal. We 
need not dread from this Liberty any 
{uch ill conſequences as followed trom 
the harangues of the popular Dema- 
gogues ot Athens, and Tribunes of 
Rome. A man reads a2 book, or 
pamphlet, alone, and coolly. There 
1s none preſent from whom he can 
catch the paſlion by contagion, He is 
wot hurried away by the force and 


66 of 


energy of action. And ſhould ke be 
wrought up to never ſo ſeditious a 
humour, there is no violent reſolution 
preſented to him, by which he can 
immediately vent his pallion. The 
Liberty of the Preſs, therefore, how- 
ever abuſed, can ſcarce ever excite 
popular tumults or rebellion. And 
as to thoſe murmurs, or ſecret diſ- 
contents, it may occaſion, it is better 
they ſhould get vent in words, chat 
they may come to the knowledge of 
the Magiſtrate before it be too late, 
in order to his providing a remedy 
againſt them. Mankind, it is true, 
have always 2 greater propenſion to 
believe what 1s ſaid to the diſadvan- 
tage of their governors, than the con- 
trary ; but this inchnation is inſepa- 
rable from them, whether they have 
Liberty or not, A whiſper may fly 
as quick, and be as pernicious as a 
pamphlet; nay, it will be more per- 
nicious, where men are not accuſ- 
toned to think frecly, or dittingulh 
between truth and falſehood. 

« It is a very comfortable reflection 
to the lovers of Liberty, that this pe- 
culiar privilege of Britain is of a 
kind that cannot eahly be wrefted 
trom us, but mult laſt as long as our 
Government remains in any degree 
free and independent. It is ſeldom 
that Liberty of any kind is loſt all at 
once. Slavery has ſo trighttul an al- 
pect to men accuſtomed to Freedom, 
that it mult Real in upon them by de- 
grees, and mult ditguiſe miclt in a 
thouſand ſhapes, in order to be n- 
ceived. But if the Liberty of the 

Prefs 
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«« of the church (z).” Dr. Heylin tells us, that in order to pre- 
vent the ill conſequences which might ariſe from ſo many per- 
fons going to New England, who were diſſatisfied with the eccle- 
fGaſtical eſtabliſhment, ** it was once under conſultation of the 
« chief phyficians, who were to take eſpecial care of the Church's 
« health, to ſend a Biſhop over to them for their better govern- 
« ment; and back him with ſome forces to compel, if he were 
4% not otherwiſe able to perſuade obedience, But this deſign 
« was ftrangled in the firſt conception, by the violent breakings 
* ont of the troubles in Scotland (a).” In much later times 
ſome of our Right Reverend Phyſicians have been very deſirous 
of preſcribing to the inhabitants of New England ; but the 
ple there ſeem now to be as little diſpoſed to eecleſiaſtical 

phyſic adminiſtered by force, as they were in the days of Laud. 
At the beginning of the year 1639, our Archbiſhop wrote a 
letter to his Suffragan Biſhops, in which he exhorted them and 
their Clergy to contribute liberally towards the raiſing of the 
army which the King was aſſembling, in order to bring the Scots 
to obedience, For almoſt that whole nation had united together, 
in a vigorous oppoſition to epiſcopal authority, and the impoſi- 
tion of a Liturgy. But all Charles's meaſures for reducing the 
Scots were very unſucceſsful. Laud was generally conſidered as 
the chief author of the imprudent and violeat ſteps which had 
been taken to compel the Scots to receive the Liturgy, And, 
therefore, when ſome news arrived from Scotland of the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the King's affairs there, Archibald Armſtrong, the King's 
fool, meeting the Archbiſhop going to the Council, ſays to him, 
„heat Feule now ? Does not your Grace hear the news from 
« Striveling about the Liturgy ?” But Laud, not being of the 
moſt forgiving diſpoſition, complained of this uſage to the 
Council ; and Archibald was ordered to haye his coat pulled 
over 


Preſs ever be loſt, it muſt be loſt at P. goo. Mr. Neale ſays, „ This was 
once, The general laws againtt ſedi- „a degree of ſeverity hardly to be 
tion and libelling are at preſent az thong * parallelled in the Chriſtian world. 
as they poſhbly can be made. Nothing © When the edict of Nantes was re- 


can impoſe a farther reſtraint, but ei- „ voked, the French King allowed 


ther the Imprimatur upon the Preis, 
or the giving very large diſcretionary 
powers to the Court to puniſh what- 
ever diſplcaſes them, But theſe con- 
ceilions would be ſuch a bare-taved 
violation of Liberty, that they wail 
probably be the laſt efforts of a de- 
{potic Government, We may con- 
ciude, that THE LIBERTY of BA 
TAIN IS CONE FORK EVER, WHEN 
THESE ATTEMPTS SHALL se- 
CEED.” 

(7) Hiit, of the Furitans, Vol. II. 


© his Proteſtant ſubjects a convenient 
© time to diſpoſe of their effects and 
« leave the kingdom; but our Pro- 
6 reltant Archbithop will neither let 
the Puritans live peaceably at home, 
* nor take ſanttuary in foreign coun- 
tries; a conduct hardly confilient 
« with the laws of humanity, much 
„% lels with the charatter of @ Chrif- 
© tian Biſhop.” 

( « ) Life of Archbiſhop Laud, P. 
269. 
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ever his ears, to be diſcharged the King's ſervice, and baniſhed 
the Court (). 

As Archbiſhop Laud had been a leading man in the moſt of- 
fenſive meaſures of King Charles's Government, he was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the generality of the people, who often 
teſtified their diſlike of him in a very open and public manner. 
And Whitlocke informs us, that on the gth of May, 1640, a 
paper was poſted up at the Old Exchange, exhorting the appren- 
tices to riſe, and ſack the Archbiſhop's houſe at Lambeth on the 
Monday following ; and on that night about five hundred beſet 
his palace : but the Archbiſhop having had notice of the paper, 
provided for his defence, ſo that they could make no entrance. 
However, a few days after ſome of the perſons concerned were 
taken, and tried for high-treaſon, upon the ſtatute of the 25th of 
Edw. III. for levying war againlt the King, becauſe they had a 
drum which beat up before them. The Judges reſolved it to be 
treaſon ; and one of their Captains, a cobler, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for it, and his limbs ſet on London 
bridge ( x ). 

But this ſeverity only inflamed the people the more againſt the 
Archbiſhop ; and ſhortly after he felt the effects of the public in- 


dignation, in an attack which he was unable to reſiſt. On Fri- 


day the 18th of December, 1640, Denzil Hollis, ſecond fon of 


John, Earl of Clare, by order of the Houſe of Commons, im- 
peached Archbiſhop Laud of high- treaſon, and other high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, at the bar of the Houſe of Lords ; and ac- 
quainted their Lordſhips, that the Commons would make proof 
of their charge againſt him in convenient time, and defired that 
in the mean while he might be committed to ſafe cuſtody. 
Whereupon his Grace was ordered to withdraw ; but before he 
did ſo, he ſpoke to this effect, That he was ſorry for the offence 
which had been taken againſt him, but deſired their Lordſhips 
to look upon the whole courſe of his life; which, he ſaid, was 
ſuch, that he did verily perſuade himſelf, not one man in the 
Houſe of Commons did believe in his heart that he was a trai- 
tor. Here he was interrupted by the Earl of Eſſex, who ſaid, 
it was a ſcandal upon the whole Houſe of Commons, to ſuppoſe 
that they ſhould charge him with ſo high a crime, of which 
themſelves did not believe him guilty. 'The Archbiſhop then 
deſired to be proceeded againſt in the antient parliamentary way: 
to which the Lord Say anſwered, he muſt not preſcribe to them 
how they ſhould proceed, His Grace then withdrew, and was 
ſ{zon after called in again to the bar, where he was delivered to 
the Gentleman-Uther of the Black Rod, to be kept in ſafe cuſ- 
tody, till the Houſe of Commons thould proceed oa their 1m- 


Vol. IV. 7. 2 N teachment. 


: () Hift of the Puritans, Vol. IT. Appendix to Welwood's Memoits, 
P. 322. Sce the Order of Council P. 278. 

«zamtt Archibald the King's fool, for (x) Memorials of Englith alfairs, 
atronting Archbithop Laud, in the P. 33. 
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peachment. But at the Archbiſhop's requeſt, he was permitted 
to go to Lambeth, attended by Mr, Maxwell, the Gentleman- 
Uſher, to fetch ſome papers that were neceſſary for his deſence; 
and the Lords ordered, that no Member of their Houſe ſhould 
viſit him without leave of the Houſe. To complete the misfor- 
tunes cf Laud, a ſtrong remonſtrance had been by this time 
drawn up, both againſt him and the Earl of Strafford, by the 
Scottiſn Commiſſioners, as being the two main agents who had 
endeavoured to ſubvert the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of 
Scotland. That againſt Laud is very ſtrong, and ſeems to be 
well ſupported, and amounted to at lealt a proof, that he acted as 
ſomething more than the Metropoiitan of Scotland (). 

On Friday the 26th of February, 1640-1, fourteen articles of 
Impeachment againſt the Archbiſhop were brought up from the 
Houſe of Commons to the Lords by Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
In thele articles it was ailedged againſt him, That he had traite- 
rouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and 1ntro - 
duce an arbitrary Government; and adviſed his Majeily, that he 
might levy money on lis ſubjects without conſent of Parliament, 
and afiirmed, tuat this was warrantable by the law of GOD. 
That he had adviſed and procured divers ſermons and diſcourſes 
to be made and publiſned, denying the authority of Parliaments, 
and the force of the laws, and eſtabliſhing an abſolute power, 
not only in the King, but himſelf, and other Biſhops, above and 
againſt the law. That by threats and promiſes to the Judges, 
aud other Miniſters of juſtice, he had perverted the courſe of 
Juſtice, ſo chat the King's ſubjects had been deprived of their 
rigkte, and ſubjected to his tyrannical will. That he had cauſed 
divers Canons to be compoted, containing matters contrary to 
the Ieing's prerogative, and the laws of this kingdom, and 
elabiiiiing an unlawful authority in himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
hat he aſſumed a Papal and tyrannical power in matters eccle- 
ſtallical and temporal, in derogation of the King's ſupremacy ; 


and denied his eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction to be derived from the 


Crown. I hat he endeavoured to ſubvert the true religion, and 
introduce Fopiſh ſuperſtition. That he had enjoined divers Po- 
piſh ceremonies, and puniſhed thoſe who oppoſed the ſame with 
corporal puniſiments; and vexed others wich cccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures and excommunications, contrary to law. That he had ab- 
io ated the privileges granted to the French and Dutch Churches 
in this kingdom, endeavouring to cauſe diſcord between the 
Church of England, and other reformed Churches. That he had 
laboured to introduce divers Popiſh innovations into the king- 
doni of Scotland, in order to create a war between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland; and had adviſed his MMajeſiy to 
tubdue the dcots by ſorce of arms, and enforce] the Clergy of 
tlis kingden to contribute towards that war; and that when his 

Ma jelly 


(y) Cuchric's Ai, England, Vol. III. P. 995. 
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Majeſty had made a pacification, he cenſured it as diſhonourable, 
and ſo incenſed his Majeſty, that he entered into an offenſive war 
againſt the Scots. And that to prevent his being queſtioned tor 
his ſaid traiterous proceedings, he had endeavoured to ſubvert the 
rights of Parliament, and incenſe his Majeſty againſt them; and 
— to cauſe diviſions between his Majeſty and his people, 
to the ruin of himſelf, and his kingdoms. 

In a ſhort anſwer which the Archbiſhop made, after having 
heard theſe articles read, he obſerved to the Lords, That although 
there was a heavy charge againſt him, it was apparent to their 
Lordſhips, that it was but in generals, which indeed made a 
great noiſe, but afforded no proof: and when they ſhould deſcend 
to particulars, he did not doubt but his innocence would furniſh 
him with a ſufficient anſwer to what he ſhould be charged with. 

The Archbiſhop had now been ten weeks conũned in the houſe 
of Maxwell, Gentleman-Uſher of the Black Rod (g); but 
three days after the articles were exhibited againſt him, he was 
ſent to the Tower. On his way thither, the people gathered about 
his coach in great numbers, and went along with him, uſing 
much reproachful language againſt him, till he entered the Tower 
gate, In March and April, 1641, the Houſe of Commons or- 
dered him, jointly with all thoſe who had paſſed ſentence in the 
Star-Chamber againſt Prynne, Baſtwick, and Burton, to make ſa- 
tisfaction and reparation to them for the damages they had ſuſ- 
tained by their — and impriſonment. He was alſo fined 
twenty thouſand pounds for his proceedings in the convocation 
held in 1640, in which ſundry Canons had been made, which the 
Houſe of Commons voted did contain in them“ many matters 
* contrary to the King's prerogative, to the fundamental laws 
* and ſtatutes of this Realm, to the rights of Parliament, to the 
property and liberty of the ſubject, and matters tending to ſe- 
* dition, and of dangerous conſequence ( a ).” 

In June, 1641, Archbiſhop Laud reſigned the Chanceilorihip 
of the Univeriity of Oxford. And on the 23d of October fol- 
lowing, te Houſe of Lords ſequeſtered his archiepitcopal juriſ- 
diction, putting it into the hands of his inferior Officers ; and 
enjoined, that he ſhould give no Benvſice which was in his diſpo- 
ſa], without firſt preſenting to the Houſe the names of ſuch per- 

2 N 2 {ons 


() Dr. Heylin tells us, that du- 
ring the time of his conlinement at 
Maxwell's, «„ he gained ſo much on 
« the good opinion of the gentlewo- 
man of the houſe, that the reported 
him to ſome ot her gollips, to be 
one of the goodeſt men, and matt 
pious ſouls, but withal one of the 
* illielt fellows to hold talk with a 
* Lady, that ever ſhe met with in ali 
her life,” -.-Life, P. 465. 

{ @ } Intheſc Canons the 49R:cine of 


paſſive obedience and non: xeſiſtance 
was ſlrongly mculcated, And in an 
oath which they oblived ail the 
Clergy to take, they ſwore, among 
other things, that they wauld never 


give heir coalent to alter the governs 
ment of the church by Arcininons, 
Bichops, Deans, and Archdcacons, &. 
as it ttood then eſtabliued. But the 
abſurdity of obliging m to car 46 
an & (#72772, Was too ſtii ing to ecape 
ridigule. 
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ſons as he nominated to it, to be approved of by the Houſe be- 


fore collation or inſtitution. On the 2oth of January, 1641-2, 


the Lords ordered the ordnance and arms which he had at Lam- 
beth-palace to be taken away by the Sheriffs of London ( 5 ), 
And before the concluſion of that year, in purſuance of a reſolu- 
tion of Parliament, all the rents and profits of his Archbiſhopric 


, were ſequeſtered for the uſe of the Commonwealth. He after- 


wards petitioned the Houſe for an allowance for his maintenance, 
but could not obtain an order for that purpoſe ; nor even any 
Part of above two hundred pounds worth of his own wood and 
coal at Lambeth, for his uſe in the Tower. And on the gth of 
May, 1643, his goods and books in Lambeth-houſe were ſeized, 
and the goods fold for ſcarcely the third part of their value. This 
was undoubtedly very ſevere, and indeed very unjuſt treatment, 
as he had not yet been brought to any trial, nor legally convicted 
of any crime. | 

Shortly after Mr. Prynne, by a warrant from the Houſe of 
Commons, came and ſearched the Archbiſhop's room for papers, 
and even examined his pockets ; taking away his Diary (7), and 
private devotions, and twenty-one bundles of paper which he had 
Prepared for his defence. And a few days # = all the Tempo- 
ralities of his Archbiſhopric were ſequeſtered to the Parliament, 


and he was ſuſpended from his office and Benekce, and from all 


Juriſdiction whatſoever. 

The Archbiſhop had now been upwards of three years con- 
fined in the Tower, during which time the differences between 
Charles and his Parliament had openly broke out into a civil war, 
which had been attended with various ſucceſs. No man had 
more promoted the arbitrary and imprudent meaſures of the King, 
which had brought on this national calamity, than Laud. And 
on the 12th of March, 1643-4, he was brought to his trial, which 
laſtzd twenty days, 

Previous to his trial, he received a copy of ten additional ar- 
ticles which were exhibited againſt him, beſides thoſe which have 
been already mentioned. One of theſe new articles was, That 
for ten years paſt he had endeavoured to advance the power of the 
Council-table, the Canons of the church, and the King's prero- 
gative, above the laws of the Realm ; and amr the ws. he had 
ſaid at the Council-table, “ That as long as he fat there, he would 
« make them know an order of that board ſhould be of equal 
„force with an Act of Parliament.” And at another time, 
That he hoped e're long the Canons of the church, and the 
“ King's prerogative, ſhould be of as great power, as an Act of 

Parliament.“ 


(4) The Archbiſhop ſays himſelf, (J) This was ſome t'me after pub - 
that he had as many arms as ſtood him liked; the doing v hich, in his life- 
in above three hundred pounds, See time, was undoubtedly a very ungcuc- 
his own account of his troubles, as ius procedure, 


publilhed by Wharton, P. 187. 
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c« Parliament.“ And at another time, ©* That thoſe who would 
«« not yield to the King's power, he would cruſh them to pieces.“ 

The managers for the Houſe of Commons of the evidence 
againſt the Archbiſhop, were Serjeant Wilde, Mr. Brown, Mr. 

aynard, Mr. Nicholas, and Mr. Hill; and Mr. Prynne acted as 
Solicitor on this occaſion; and the reſentment which he retained 
againſt the Archbiſhop, for what he had ſuffered by his means, 
ſimulated him to a& againſt him with more alacrity, than fair- 
neſs or candour. The Archbiſhop's Counſel were, Mr. Hearne, 
Mr. Chute, Mr. Hales, and Mr. Gerrard. 

The proceedings againit the Archbiſhop were not carried on in 
that fair and equitable manner which might juſtly have been ex- 
pected: ſome of the charges againſt him were very indifferently 
ſupported ; and much of the evidence againſt him was of a very 
trifling and inſignificant nature. It ſufficiently appeared, how- 
ever, = the evidence which was produced, that he had laboured 
to extend the Royal prerogative, and the power of himſelf and 
the other Prelates, to a degree which was utterly inconſiſtent with 
the liberties of the people. It appeared, that he had been very 
active in enforcing the illegal claim of ſhip-money ; that he had 
committed perſons to priſon, and puniſhed them, without 
law (c); and that he had been guilty of many arbitrary and il- 
legal actions. But as he had done many things of this ſort as a 
Member of the Council, and to which the reſt had aſſented, he 
often pleaded, that it was unfair to charge him with what was 
done by the whole Council-board ; though it was ſufficiently ap- 
parent, that he was the moſt active Member in proceedings of 
this kind. And if this plea were admitted, it would always be 
impracticable to bring a wicked Miniſter of State to juſtice, for 
any proceedings in the Privy Council to which the reſt concurred, 
however arbitrary, oppreſſive, or illegal. The Archbiſhop made 
the ſame plea with reſpect to his proceedings in the Star-Cham- 
ber, and High Commiſſion Court. But it may be here obſerved, 
that it would not be thought a proper juſtification of criminals of 
an inferior order, in any court of juſtice, it they were to alledge, 
that there were other perſons accomplices with them in the crimes 
with which they were accuſed, 

The Archbiſhop defended himſelf, through the whole of his 
trial, with uncommon eloquence, ſpirit, and acuteneſs, and with 
extraordinary preſence of mind. Prynne himſelf ſays, that“ he 
made as full, as gallant, as pithy a defence of ſo bad a cauſe, 
and ſpake as much tor himſelf, as was poiſible for the wit of 
„% man to invent; and that with much art, {opliftry, vivacity, 
oratory, audacity aud confidence, without the leaſt bluſh or ac- 
knowledgment of guilt in any thing (4).“ 


cc 


66 


Laud's 


(c) Vid. Prynne's Hiſt, of the trial and condemaation of Archbi- 
1 5 ny ng by ry 4 . 
frop Laud, P. 166, 188, 387, 388. (4) Hut. of the trial, P. 463. 
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Laud's Counſel, who deferred what they had to ſay in his be. 
half till the cloſe of the trial, then reduced the ſeveral articles 
againſt him to three general charges. 1. An endeavour to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws of the Realm ; and, inſtead thereof, to in- 
troduce an arbitrary and tyrannical Government, againſt law. 
2. An endeavour to ſubvert the true religion by law eſtabliſhed ; 
and, inſtead thereof, to ſet up Popilh ſuperſtition and idolatry. 
3- That he had laboured to ſubvert the rights of Parliament, and 
the antient courſe of parliamentary proceedings, and by falſe 
and malicious ſlanders to incenſe the King againſt Parlia- 
ments (e). They then endeavoured to ſhew, that if theſe ſeve- 
ral charges brought againſt the Archbiſhop were admitted to be 
true, it did not amount to treaſon, by any eſtabliſhed law of the 
kingdom. This juſtification of Laud by his'Counſel, as to the 
matter of law, has been generally eſteemed a good one; and 
it probably might be ſo. Inis, however, we mult obſerve, that 
it appears a great defect in the laws of a free and limited Govern- 
ment, that an attempt to ſubvert that conſtitution and mode of 
Government, ſhould not be judicially deemed a capital offence, 
and puniſhable as ſuch. For in a juſt and political ſenſe, the 
man who endeavours to enſlave his countrymen, to deprive them 
of their natural and legal rights and privileges, and inſtead of a 
free conſtitution of Government, to introduce one that is arbi- 
trary and deſpotic ; ſuch a man is undoubtedly guilty of as high 
a crime, and is as much a traitor to his country, as he who at- 
tempts to deprive the Prince of the Crown, and ought to be pu- 
niſhed with equal ſeverity. 

Though the whole of the evidence and the pleadings againſt 
the Archbiſhop was ended, and he had concluded his * 
the Houſe of Peers adjourned, without either acquitting, or pro- 
ceeding to give judgment againſt him. And ſoon after it was 
determined by the Commons to proceed againſt him by bill of 
attairſder ; . becauſe (ſays Whitlocke) they perceived the Lords 
„ not forward to give judgement for treaſon againſt him (J).“ 
Accordingly an ordinance for his attainder being read in the 
Houſe of Commons on the 13th of November, it paſſed on the 
16th, and was immediately ſent up to the Lords. There it ſtuck 
for ſome time, but was at length paſled on the 4th of January, 
1644-5, in a very thin Houſe, By this ordinance he was con- 
demned to ſuffer death as in caſes of high treaſon ; but upon his 
repeated petition, the ſentence was altered to beheading, which 
he ſuffered with great firmneſs, on the 10th of January, on a ſcaf- 
fold erected upon Tower-hill, being then in the ſeventy-ſecond 

year 


(e) See the Hiſt. of the troubles and trial of Archbiſhop Laud, writ- 
ten by himſelf, and publiſhed by Hen, Wharton, FP. 423, 424. (J) Memo— 
rials, P. 1053. 
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year of his age (g). He was buried in the church of Allhal- 


lows Barking, London ; but his remains being afterwards taken 


up, were depoſited in the chapel of St. John's College in Ox- 
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ford. 


Archbiſhop LAUD was in his perſon of a low ſtature, but 


well and ſtrongly made, and of a ruddy and chearfu! counte- 


Nancc. 


He was undoubtedly a man of conſiderable learning and 


abilities; but was, notwithſtanding, in many reſpects, extremely 


weak and ſuperſtitious (). 


(e) The very ingenious Author of 
the Rambler, in Jus poem, entitled, 
% The Vanity of Human Wiſhes,” has 
the following lines: 


« Nor deem, when learning her laſt 
prize beitows 

& The glitt'ring eminence exempt 
{rom focs ; 

& See where the vulgar 'ſcape, de- 
ſpis'd or aw'd, 

& Rebellion's vengeful talons ſeize on 
LauD. 

« From mcancer minds, tho? ſmaller 
fines content 

« Theplunder'd palace, or ſequeſter'd 
rent ; 

% Mark'd out by dangerous parts he 
meets the ſhock, 

And fatal learning leads him to the 
block : 

© Around his tomb let art and genius 

weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, 
hear and ſlcep.“ 


Lad 


- 


Lay 
we 


We have the higheſt eſteem for the 
talents, the writings, and the charac- 
ter of Dr. Johnſon. But we are not- 
withſtanding of opinion, that in theſe 
lines he has not imputed the death of 
Laud to the real cauſes, It is on the 
contrary very evident, as we appre- 
hend, that it was the activity of that 
Piclate in premoting arbitrary mea- 
jurcs of Government, his abfurd zeal 
tor trifling ceremomes, his violent and 
unjuſt proccedings in the Star-Cham- 
ber, and High Commiltion Courts, 
and other particulars of this kind, 
which brought him tothe block; and 
that it is not by any means his genius 
or his learning, to which his untunely 
end cau with propriety be attributed. 


He was alſo of a very warm, haſty, 


and 


(5) Of this his Driaxx affords 
very pregnant inſlances, ſome of Which 
we {hall ſclect for the entertainment 
of the reader, He was particularl 
attentive to his dreams, many of ___ 
he hath recorded with great care and 
exattneſs The following paſſagesare 
taken from the Edition ot his Diary, 
publiſhed by Hen, Wharton, in 1695. 

* 1623. Dec. 14. Sunday night, I 
did dream that the Lord Keeper 
was dead ; that I paſſed by one of 
his men, that was about a monument 
lor him: that I heard him ſay, his 
lower lip was infinitely ſwelled and 
fallen, and he rotten already, This 
dream did trouble me.“ 

* 1625. July g. Sunday, in my ſleep 
his Majeſty King James appeared to 
me, I faw him only paſſhng by 
iwiftly, He was of a pleaſant and 
ſerene countenance, In pathng he 
law me, beckoned to me, ſmiled, and 
was immediately withdrawn from 
my fight,” 

Aug. 21, That night, in my ſleep, 
it ſeemed to me, that the Duke of 
Buckingham came into bed tame: 
where he bchaved himfelf/ with 
great Kindneſs towards me,” after 
that relt, wherewtth wearied per- 
{ons are wont to ſolace them ſelves. 
Many alſo ſeemed to me to enter 
the chamber, who ſaw this, 

Not long before, I dreamed that 
I ſaw the Dutcheſs of Buckingham, 
that excellent Lady, at firſt wy 
much perplexcd about her huſband, 
but afterwards chearful, and re- 
joicing, that ſhe was treed from the 
fear ot ahortion, ſo that in due time 
© the might be againa mother,” 

© Sept, 4. Sunday. The night fol- 
© lowing 1 was very much troublcd 

in 
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and paſſionate temper, and of a diſpoſition ſomewhat vindictive; 
but, in other reſpecis, his private lite appears to have been free 
from reproach; though we can find in his actions but very few 
evidences 0! that IMMENSE VIRTU=*, Which Lord Clarendoa attri- 
butes to him. He was of very arbitrary principles both in Church 
and State; extremely active in the promotion of the moſt illegal 
and deſpotic meaſures of Government; and inclined to very ſevere 
methods in the eccleſiaſtical courts, eſpecially againſt the Puri- 
tans, and all who made any oppoſition to the doctrines or ceremo- 
nies eſtabliſhed by authority. As to his theological principles, 
though he could not with propriety be termed a Papiſt, it is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, that he was a mu tavourer of many of the 
doctrines maintained by the Church of Rome; and that the reli- 
gion which he laboured to eſtabliſh, partook largely of the na- 


ture and genius of Popery. Though he would not probably 
have 


man, long ſince deceaſed ; whom, 
while alive, I both knew aad loved, 
He ſeemed to lie upon the ground ; 
merry enough, but with a wrinkled 
countenance. His name was Grove, 
called for her maids, and took her While I prepared to ſalute him, I 
bed. Go grant better things.“ awoke,” 

Sept. 26, Sunday. That night 1 * 1639.-Feb. 12. Tueſday night, I 
dreamed of the murriage of I know * dreamed that K. C. was to be mar- 
not whom at Oxford. All that * ried to a Miniſter's widow ; and 
were preſent, were clothed with * that I was called upon to do it. No 
flouriſhing green garments, I knew * ſcrvice-book could be found; and 
none of them but Thomas Flaxnye, * in my own book, which I had, I 
Immediatcly after, without any in- could not find the order for mar- 
termiſſion of flecp, (that I know of) * riage.” 

I thought I ſaw the Biſhop of Wor- * 1640, Jan, 24. Friday. At night I 
ceſter, his head and ſhoulders co- * dreamed that my father (who died 
vered with linen. He adviſed and * forty fix years ſince) came to me; 
invited me kindly, to dwell with and, to my thinking, he was as well, 
them, marking outa place, wherethe * and as chearful, as ever I ſaw him. 
Court of the Marchesof Wales was He aſked me, what I did here? And 
then held. But not ſtaying for my after ſome ſpeech, I aſked him. how 
an{wer, he ſubjoined, that he knew I long he would ſtay with me? He 
could not live io mcanly, &c.“ anſwered, he would ſtay till he had 
* 2626. Aug. 25. Friday, Two * me away with him. I am not 
Robin -red - brealts flew together moved with dreams; yet I thought 
through the door into my ftudy, as * fit to remember this.“ 

if one purſucd the other, That © 1642, Nov. 2, Wedneſday night, 
ſudden motion almoſt ſtartled me. I dreamed the Parliament was re- 
I was then preparing a ſermon on moved to Oxford; the church un- 
Epheſ. iv. 30. and ſtudying,” done: ſome old Courtiers came in 
Jan. 5. Epiphany Eve, and Fri- to ſce me, and jecred : I went to St. 
day. In the night I dreamed, that * John's, and there I found the roof 
my mother, long lice dead, ſtood by off from ſome parts of the College, 
my bed, and drawing aſide the * and the wallsclett, and ready to fall 
clothes a little, looked pleaſantly © down. Gow be merciful,” 

upon me; and that I was glad to © Tucicay, Simon and ]iude's Eve, I 
ſec her with ſo merry an aſpect. went into my upper tlady, to {ce 


She then ſhewed to me a certain o!d * lome manulcripts Which 1 was {cut - 
© my 
& 


in my dreams My imagination 
ran altogether upon the Duke of 
Buckingham, his ſervants, and fa- 
mily, All ſcemed to be out of or- 
der: that the Dutcheſs was ill, 
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have choſen, that England ſhould have been hrought into ſubjec- 
tion to the Pope, he appeared very deſirous of being himſelf the 
Sovereign Patriarch of three kingdoms ( 7 ). 

He was a very generous and munificent beneſaQor to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford. He bailc the inner quadrangl» of St. John's 
College, except part of the ſouth-de of it, which was the old 
library. He alſo erected a ſtately building at the welt-end of 
the Divinity-ſchool and tlie Bodleian library ; the lower part 
whereof was for the keeping of the Convocations and other pub- 
lic meetings of the Univerſity ; and. the upper part, opening into 
the public library, was for the reception of books. He gave to 
the Univerſity thirteen hundred manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Ægyptian, Ethiopian, Armenian, Arabic, Perſian, 
Turkiſh, Ruſſian, Chineſe, Japonefe, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, Saxon, Engliſh, and Iriſh ; which he had purchaſed at a 


prodig ious expence. 


ing to Oxford. In that ſtudy hung 
my picture, taken by the life; and 
coming in, I found it fallen down 
upon the face, and lying on the 
floor, the ſtring being broken by 
which it was hanged againit the 
wall, I am almoſt every day 
threatened with my ruin in Parlia- 
ment. Gov grant this be no omen.” 
On Wedneſday, Sept. 4, 1644, as 
I was walhing my face, my noſe 
bled, and ſomething plentifully, 
which it had not done, to my re- 
membrance, in forty years before, 
fave only once, — that was juſt 
the ſame day and hour, when my 
molt honourable friend the Lord 
Duke of Buckingham was killed at 
Fortſmouth, myſelf being then at 
Weltminiter. And upon Friday, as 
I was waſhing after dinner, my noſe 
bled again, I thank Gov I make 
ao ſuperſtitious obſervation of this, 
or any thing elſe; yet I have ever 
uſed to mark what and how any 
thing of note falls to me. And here 
I atter came to know, that upon 
both theſe days in which I bled, 
there was great agitation in the 
Houſe of Commons, to have me 
ſentenced by ordinance ; but both 
times put off, in regard very few of 
that Houſe had heard either my 
charge or defence,”---Sec Diary, P. 
7» 20, 22, 23, 24, 35, 66, 57» 59» 645 
and 421. 

(i) Mr. Hume obſerves, that ** it 
muſt be conſeſſed, that though Laud 
delerved pot the appellation of Pa- 
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He alſo founded an Arabic lecture in this 
Vol. IV. 7. 2 © 


Univerſity, 


piſt, the genius of his religion was, 
though in à leſs degree, yet the fame 
with that of the Romiſh. The ſame 
profound reſpect was demanded to 
the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſub- 
miſſion required to the creeds and de- 
crees of ſynods and councils, the fame 
pomp and tceremony was atletted in 
worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtu ious 
regard to days, poſtures, meats, and 
veltments. No wonder, theretore, 
that this Prelate was, every where, 
among the Puritans, regarded with 
horror, as the fore-runner of Anti- 
Chrilt,”----- Hiſt, of Great Britain, 
Vol. I. Edit. 4to, Edinb. 1754. P. 
201, 202. 

Mr. Guthrie ſays, © The religion of 
Laud was neither Popilh nor Fro- 
teſtant, but buth; and he fecms to 
have formed it upon the reconc:!t2- 
tory plan of James. Though he was 
not for a Papal, yct he was not againſt 
a Patriarchal Power in the Church. 
He held ſome of the ceremonies and 
fopperies of Popery to be eifentials in 
rehgion; and, by his countenance, 
the Star-Chamber wore all the hor- 
rors, and excrcifed all the cruclties of 
an Inquiſition, The diiterence, the: e- 
fore, betwixt Laud's religion and Po- 
pery, was rather in ſounds than in 
things. Want of chatity, exerciie ot 
crucky, and arrogance of dominion, 
were in common to both; and Laud 
was as abſurd in his notions of intal- 
libility, as the moderate Papiits were, 
and perhaps more fſo.”---Hiit. of Eng- 
laud, Vol, III. P. 839, 
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Univerſity, which began to be read in 1636. He procured a 
large charter for Oxford, to confirm their antient privileges, and 
obtain for them new ones ; and he obtained the 2 of the 
Living of St. Lawrence in Reading, for St. John's College. He 
likewiſe founded an hoſpital in Reading, which he endowed with 
revenues to the amount of 2001, per annum, and he alſo procured 
a Charter for that town. 

The Archbiſhop publiſhed in his life-time ſeven ſermons, 
preached on public occaſions, which were printed ſeparately in 
4to. and aſterwards re- printed together at London in 1651, in 
8 vo. His account of the conference between him and Fiſher the 
Jeſuit has paſſed through ſeveral Editions, and has been greatly 
commended. In 1695, Mr. Henry Wharton publiſhed the Arch- 
biſhop's Diary, which had been before imperfectly publiſhed by 
Prynne, together with the Hiſtory of his troubles and trial, writ- 
ten by himſelf, in one Volume, Folio. And, in 1700, was alſo 
publiſhed, in Folio, An Hiſtorical Account of all material 
tranſactions relating to the Univerſity of Oxford, from Archbi- 
ſhop Laud's being elected Chancellor to his reſignation of thad 
ofice. Written by himſelf.” 
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The Life of INIGO JONES. 


HIS celebrated Architect was born about the year 

I $72, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's in London, 

of which city his father, Ignatius (4) Jones, was a ci- 

tizen and cloth-worker. According to the moſt pro- 

bable accounts of his life, he was bound apprentice to a joyner ; 

but even in that obſcure ſituation, the brightneſs of his capacity 

burſt forth ſo ſtrongly, that he was taken notice of by one of the 

great Lords at Court: ſome ſay, it was the Earl of Arundel; but 

the greater number, that it was William, Earl of Pembroke. 

However, by one of theſe Lords, Inigo was ſent to Italy to ſtudy 

landſcape- painting, to which his inclination then pointed, and 

for which that he had a talent, appears by a ſmall Piece pre- 

ſerved at Chiſwick-Houſe, the colouring of which is very indife 
ferent, but the trees freely and maſterly imagined (1). 

Inigo was no ſooner at Rome, than he found himſelf in his 
ſphere. He felt, ſays Mr. Walpole, that nature had not formed 
him to decorate cabinets, but defign palaces. During his ſtay in 
Italy, he ſtudied with the greateſt attention the Works of the belt 
antient and modern maſters, ſuffering nothing which ſtood recom- 
mended by its antiquity or value, to eſcape his notice. He re- 
ſided for a conſiderable time at Venice, where he acquired ſo 
great a reputation, that Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark, ſent for 
him from thence, and appointed him his Architect General (). 

What buildings he was employed in erecting in Denmark, we 
are not informed. He had continued ſome years in that kingdom, 
when King Chriſtian, whoſe ſiſter Anne had married King 
James I. made a viſit to England in 1606. Mr. Jones embraced 
this opportunity of returning home ; and A deſire to 
continue in his native country, the Queen appointed him her Ar- 
chitect; and being not long after taken in the ſame capacity into 
the ſervice of Prince Henry, he diſcharged his truſt with ſo much 
fidelity and ability, that the King gave him che reverſion of the 
place of Surveyor-General of his works. After the death of 
Prince Henry, in 1612, our Architect travelled once more to Italy, 

2Q 2 and 


(k) As Ixige in Spaniſh is the { /) Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
ſame with IcNnaT1us, it has been land, by the Hon. Mr. Horace Wal- 
conjectured, that, as Inigo's father was pole, Vol. II. P. 168, 167. Edit. 1765, 
a conſiderable dealer in the woollen (m) Id. Biograph. Brian, aud 


manufatture, ſome Spaniſh merchant New aud Gen, Biog. Dic. 8vo. 


might probably be his God-father, 3 
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and aſſiſted by ripeneſs of judgment, perfected his taſte. But 
when the Surveyor's place fell, he returned to England; and as if 
architecture was nct all he had learned at Rome, with an air of 
Roman difintereſtedneſs, he gave up the profits of his office, which 
he found extremely in debt, and prevailed on the Comptroller 
and Pay-maſter to imitate his example, till the whole arrears were 


cleared (). 


In 1620, King James calling at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of 


Pembroke, among other ſubjects, 


fell into a diſcourſe about that 


ſurprizing group of ſtones, called STONE-HENGE, upon Salif- 
bury-plain. Hereupon our Architect, who was well known to have 
carefully examined the antique buildings and ruins abroad, was 
ſent for by the Lord Pembroke, and there received his Majeſty's 
commands, to cndeavour to make what diſcoveries he could con- 
eerning Stone-kenge, and who were the founders of it. In obe- 
dien ce to this command, he preſe: tly ſet about the work; and 
having, with no little pains, taken an exact meaſurement of the 
whole, and diligently ſearched the foundation, 1n order to find 
out the original form and àaſped, he proceeded to compare it 
with other antique buildings which he had any where ſeen; 
and, after much reaſoning and a long ſeries of authorities, he 
concluded that this antient and ſtupendous pile muſt have been 
originally a Roman temple, dedicated to Cœlus, and built after 
the Tuſcan order; that it was built when the Romans flouriſhed 
in peace and proſperity in Britain, and, probably, betwixt the 
time of Ayricola's government and the reign of Conſtantine the 


Great. 


1 his account, which he endeavoured to ſupport by 


many reaſons, he preſented to the King (oe); and the ſame year 
he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for repairing St. Paul's 


cathedral. 


(  ) Walpole, as before, P. 168, 

(%) Mr. Walpole obſcrves, that 
Inigo's ideas “ were all romanized; 
conſequently his partiality to his fa- 
vourite people, which ought rather to 
have prevented him from charging 
them with that mas of barbarous 
clumſineſs, made him conclude it a 
Roman temple, It is remarkable, 
that whoever has treated of that mo- 
nument, has beſtowed it on whatever 
claſs of antiquity he was peculiarly 
tond of; and there is not a heap of 
iloncs in theſe northern countries, 
from which nothing can be proved, 
but has been made to depoſe in fa- 
vour of ſome of theſe fantaſtic hypo- 
theſes, Where there was fo much 
room for viſion, the Pheenicians could 
not avoid coming in for their ſhare of 
the toundation; and for Mr, Toland's 
part, he diſcovered a little Stong-henge 


He 


in Ireland, built by the Druideſs 
Gealcopa, (who does not know the 
Druideſs Gealcopa ?) who lived at 
Inifoen, in the county of Donnegal.“ 
Anecdotes of Painting in England, as 
before, P. 168. It is al ſo obſerved in 
the BioGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, that 
almoſt all the different inhabitants of 
our iſland have had their advocates in 
claiming the honour of this antiquity, 
Mr. Samms, in his Britannia, will 
have the ſtructure to be Phœnician; 
Jones and Webb believe it to be Ro- 
man ; Aubrey thinks it to be Britiſh; 
Dr. Charlcton derives it from the 
Danes; and Bichop Nicholion fays, 
that if the true vid writing of the 
name be STAN-uUENGEST, as the Mo- 
naſticon ſeems to tell us, he cannot ſee 
why the Saxons may not have as jun 
a title as any, 
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He was alſo employed to erect a new palace at Whitehall; and 
the Banquetting-Houſe was finiſhed by him about the year 1621 ; 
« a ſmall part (fays Mr. Walpole) of the pile deſigned for the 
palace of our Kings; but ſo complete in itſelf, that it ſtands a 
model of the moſt pure and beautiful taſte,” Several plates 
of the intended palace of Whitehall have been given, (continues 
this ingenious Writer,) but, I believe, from no finiſhed defign. 
The four great ſheets are evidearly made up from general hints; 
nor could ſuch a ſource of invention and taſte, as the mind of 
Inigo, ever produce ſo much ſameneſs. The firange kind of 
Cherubims on the towers at the end are prepoſterous ornaments, 
and whether of Inigo or not, bear no relation to the reit. The 
great towers in the front are too near, and evidently borrowed 
from what he had ſeen in Gothic, not in Roman buildings. The 
circular court is a pictureſque thought, but without meaning or 
utility. The whole tab: ic, however, was fo glorious an idea, that 
one forgets for a moment, ia the regret for its not being ex2- 
cuted, the confirmation of our liberties obtained by a melanchoiy 
ſcene that paſſed before the windows of that very Banquetting- 
Houſe ().“ 

In 1623, Mr. Jones was employed at Somerſet-Houſe, where a 
chapel was built for the Infanta of Spain, who was then inteaded 
for bride to the Prince of Wales. The chapel is ſtill in being. 
The front of this palace to the river, part only of what was de- 
ſigned, and the water-gate, were erected afterwards on the de- 
ſions of Inigo, as was the gate at Vork-Stairs. | 

Upon the acceſſion of Charles I. our Architect was continued 
in his poſts under both King and Queen. His fee as Surveyor 
was eight ſhillings and four-pence per day, with an allowance of 
forty- ſix pounds a year for houſe- rent, betid-s a Clerk, and inci - 
dental expences. What greater rewards he had, are not upon re- 
cord (4). In 1633, an order was iſſued out, requiring him to 
ſet about the reparation of St. Paul's cathegral; and the work 
was begun ſoon after at the eaſt- end, the firſt tons being laid by 
Dr. Lud, then Biſhop of London, and the fourth by Mr. Jones. 
Indeed, as he was the ſole architect, fo the conduR, deſign, and 
execution of the work, were entruſted entirely to him; and 
having reduced the body ot it into order and uniformity, from 
the ſteeple to the weſt end, he added there a molt magniſicent por- 
tico, which excited univerial admiration, and was confidered as a 
piece of architecture not to be parallelled in modern times. It 
was adorned with the ſtatues of James I. and Charles I. The 
portico conſiſted of ſolid walls on each ſide, with rows of Corin- 
thian pillars ſet within, at a diſtance from the walls, to ſupport 
the roof; being intended to be an ambulatory for ſuch, as uſually 


before, by walking in tac body of the church, diſturbed the choir 
ſervice. 


While 


(  ) Anccdotes of Painting, P. x69, 170. (z) Walpole, as before. 
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While he was raifing theſe noble monuments of his fame as an 


architect, he gave no leſs proofs of his genius in the fancy and 
zudgment of the pompous machinery employed in the maſques 
and interludes, which were the entertainments moſt in vogue in 
his time, Several of theſe repreſentations are ſtill extant in the 
Works of Chapman, Davenant, Daniel, and particularly Ben 
Johnſon. The ſubje& was choſen by the poet, and the ſpeeches 
and ſongs were alſo of his compoſing ; but the invention of the 
ſcenes, ornaments, and dreſſes of the figures, was the contrivance 
of Inigo Jones ( r ). | 

In theie entertainments our Architect acted in concert and 
good harmony with Father Ben for a while. But about the year 
1614, there happened a quarrel between them, which provoked 
Johnſon to ridicule his aſſociate Jones under the character of 
Lanthern Leatherhead, a hobby-horſe-ſeller, in his Comedy of 
Bartholomew-Fair. This rupture ſeems not to have ended but with 
Johnſon's death; about two years before which he wrote a very 
coarſe and molt virulent ſatire, which he called © An Expoſtula- 
« tion with Ingo Jones ;” and afterwards, © An Epigram to a 
4 Friend ;”? and alſo a third, inſcribed to“ Inigo Marquis 


* Would be.” 


His rough treatment of Jones was not approved 


of at Court, as we learn from the following paſſage in a letter 


from James Howell () to Johnſon. 


(7) Biograph Britan, and New and 
Gen. Biograph. Dict. 8 vo. 

(s) JAMES HOWELL was the 
fon of a Clergyman in Wales, and 
born about the year 1396. He was 
tent to the free- ſchool ac Hereford, and 
entcred of Jeſus-Colicge in Oxſord, 
in 1610; his elder brother, Thomas 
Howell, being Fellow of that ſociety, 
afterwards King's Chaplain, and no- 
minated in 1644 to the Sce of Brii- 
wl, Our Author, having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1613, 
left the Univeriſty, and removed to 
London; for * being (lays Anthony 
«& Wood) a pure Cadet, a true Coſmo- 
« polite, not born to land, leaſe, 
% houſe, or office, he was in a man- 
« ner put to it to feek his fortune,” 
The frit employment he got was that 
of Steward to a glaſs-houſe in Broad- 
treet, which was procured for him by 
Sir Robert Manſcl!, who was princi— 
pally concerned therein, The pro- 
prietors of this work, intent upon im- 
proving the manufattory, came to a 
xefolution to ſend an agent abroad, 
who {hould procure the belt matc- 


I heard you cenſured 


&« lately 


rials and workmen that could be got; 
and they pitched upon Mr. Howell, 
who, ſetting off in 1619, viſited ſeve- 
ral of the principal places in Hol- 
land, Flanders, France, Spain, and 
Italy. About Chriſtmas, 1621, he 
returned to London, having executed 
his commiſſion very well, and alſo ac- 
quired great {kill in the modern lan- 
guages. Thank Goo, (ſays he in 
& one of his letters) I have this fruit 
„ of my foreign travels, that I can 
« pray unto him every day of the 
« week in a ſeparate language, and 
& upon Sunday in ſeven,” 

Soon after his return, he quitted his 
Stewardſhip of the glaſs-houſe ; and 
having experienced the plcaſures ol 
travelling, he was willing to accept 
more employments in this way, Ac- 
cordingly, in 1622, he was lent into 
Spain, in order to recover a rich Eng- 
liſh ſhip, ſeized on by the Vice - Roy of 
Sardinia for his maſter's uſe, on pre- 
tence of its having prohibited goods 


on board. In 162g, during his ab- 


ſence abroad, he was choſen Fellow 
of Jeſus College in Oxford, upon the 
new 
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lately at Court, (ſays he) that you have lighted too foul upon 

Sir Inigo, and that you write with a porcupine's quill dipped 

« jn too much gall. Excuſe me that I am fo free with you; it 

« js becauſeI am your's in no common way of friendſhip.” But 

232 not attending properly to his friend's hint, Howell wrote 
im the following letter upon the ſame ſubject: 


« FATHER Be, 


The fangs of a bear, and the tuſks of a wild boar, do not 
« bite worſe, and make a deeper gaſh, than a gooſe-quill ſome- 
« times ; no, not the badger himſelf who is ſaid to be ſo tenaci- 
« ous of his bite, that he will not give over his hold, till he feels 
« his teeth meet, and his bones crack. Your quill hath proved 
« fo to Mr. Inigo Jones; but the pen wherewith you have fo 
« gaſhed him, it ſeems was made rather of a porcupine, than a 
&« pooſe-quill, it is ſo keen and firm. You know 

« Anſer, Apis, Vitulus, populus et regna gubernant, 

the Gooſe, the Bee, and the Calf, (meaning wax, parchment, 
« and pen), rule the world; but of the three, the pen is moſt 
« predominant. I know you have a commanding one, but you 
* muſt not let it tyrannize in the manner you have done lately. 


new foundation of Sir Eubule The- 
loall; for he had taken care to culti- 
vate his intereſt there all along. He 
tells Sir Eubule, in his letter of thanks 
to him, that he will reſerve his Fel- 
„ lowſhip, and lay it by as a good 
„% warm garment againſt rough wea- 
* ther, if any fall on him.“ In which 
he was followed by Mr, Prior, who 
alledged the fame reaſon for keeping 
his Fellowſhip at St. John's College 
in Cambridge, 

He returned to England in 1624, 
and was ſoon after appointed Secretary 
to Lord Scrope, afterwards Earl of 
Sunderland, who was made Lord- 
Preſident of the North. This poſt 
brought him to York ; and while he 
reſided there, the corporation of Rich- 
mond, without any application from 
himſelf, and againſt ſeveral competi- 
tors, choſe him one of their Repre- 
ſentatives in the Parliament which 
began in 1627, In 1632, he went Se- 
cretary to Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary from King 
Charles I. to the Court of Denmark; 
and on this occaſion he gave proofs of 
his orator1al talents, in ſeveral Latin 
ſpeeches before the King of Denmark 
aug other Princes of Gumapy. After 


Some 


his return to England, his fortune 
proved more unitable than ever : for 
except an inconſiderable affair, on 
which he was diſpatched to Orleans 
in France by Secretary Windebank, 
in 1635, he was deſtitute of any cin- 
ployment for ſome years. At laſt, in 
1639, he went to Ireland, where he 
was well received by the Earl of 
Strafford, the Lord-Licutenant, who 
had atore-time made him warm pro- 
feſſions of kindneſs. The Earl em- 
ployed him as an aſſiſtant Clerk upon 
ſome. buſineſs to Edinburgh, and at- 
terwards to London: but all Mr. 
Howell's riſing hopes from this quar » 
ter were ruined by the fate which 
Strafford met with ſoon after. How- 
ever, in 1649, he was diſpatched upon 
ſome buſmeſs to France; and the ſame. 
year was made Clerk of the Council; 
whych poſt was the moſt fixed in point 
of reſidence, and the moſt permanent 
in its nature, of any he had ever en- 
joyed. But King Charles having de- 
parted from his palace at Whitchall, 
was not able to ſecure his continuance 
long in it: for in 1643, being come to 
London upon ſome buſineſs of his 
own, all his papers were ſcized by a 
committee of the Parliament, and his 

per tos 
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« Some give out there was a hair in it, or that your ink was too 
« thick with gall, ciſe it would not have fo beſpattered and 
« ſhaken the reputation of a Royal Architect: for reputation, 
« you know, is like a fair ſtructure, long a rearing, but quickly 
« ruined. If your ſpirit will not let you retract, yet you ſhould 
c do well to repreſs any more copies of the ſatire : for to deal 
«& plainly with you, you have loſt ſome ground at Court by it, 
* and, as hear from a good hand, the King, who hath fo great 
ce à judgment in poetry, (as in all other things elie) is not pleaſed 
« therewith. Diſpenſe with this freedom, of 


6 WESTMINSTER, 
« 3 July, 1635. 


Your reſpectful Son, and Servitor, 


J. H. (£F* 


Johnſon at length paid ſo much attention to his friend Howell's 
advice, that he entirely ſuppreſſed the ſatire againſt Inigo above 


referred to. 


However, it has been ſince printed from a manu- 


{cript of the late Mr. Vertue, the engraver, and is inſerted in the 
Edition of Ben Jchnſon's Works, publiſhed in 1756. 

It appears that our Architect had made ſome attempts in the 
oetical way, cither in the buſincſs of maſques, or otherwiſe, 
his intruſion into the Poet's province raiſed Ben's ſpleen, and 

it has been ſuppoſed that this was the real cauſe of the quarrel 


between him and Ini; o. 


For in the _— of the quarrel, 


one principal ſtroke of the ridicule beſtowed upon Lanthern in 


perſon ſecured, and in a few days after 
he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
Fleet. He bore his coxftinement with 
great cheariulneſs; and having now 
nothing to truſt to but his pen, he ap- 
plicd himſelf wholly to write and 
tranſlate books; by which means he 
obtaincd a comfortable ſubſiſtence du- 
ring his — ſtay in that priſon, Where 
he was confined till ſome time after 
the King's death. And as he got no- 
thing by his diſcharge from thence 
but his liberty, he was obliged to 
continue the ſame employment aſter- 
wards, Though always a fim Roy- 
altit, he does not ſcem to have ap- 

roved the meaſures pur ſued by Buck - 
ingham, Strafford, and Land; and was 
far from 7 the illegal pro- 
ceedings of the Court. However, 
King Charles II. at his reſtoration, 
thought him worthy ot his notice ard 
favour : and his former poſt in the 
Council being otherwiſe diſpoſed of, 
a new place was created, by the grant 
of which he became the ſult Hiſtori- 
ographer Royal in England. H dic d 


Bartholomew 


in November, 1666. and was interred 
in che Temple church, London, where 
a monument was erected to his me- 
mory. 

Mr, Howl publiſhed upwards 
of forty books, beſidzs ſeveral tranſ- 
lations; aud though his numerous 
productions were written rather out ol 
neceliity than choice, they ſhew, how- 
ever, a readineſsof wit, and an cxu- 
herant fancy. But none of them are 
at preſent much known, except his 
„ Epiltole Ho - Eliana : Familiar 
„ Epiſtles, domeſtic and foreign, di- 
& vided into four books, partly hiſto- 
rical, political, and philoſophical.” 
Theſe letters have been much read, 
having palled through eleven Editions. 
They are in number upwards of four 
hundred, and not only contain much 
of tte Hiſtory of his own times, but 
are alſo intcrfperſed with many plea- 
ſant ſlories, pertiuently introduced and 
applied. 

(t) Howell's Femiliar Letters, P. 
283. Edit. vo. 1688. 
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Bartholomew Fair, (the character under 1 — — is ſatirized) 
conſiſts in the title there given him of Parcel Poet ( « ).” 

In the mean time, Mr. Jones received great encouragement 
from the Court, ſo that he acquired a handſome fortune. But it 
was much impaired by the loſſes which he ſuffered in conſequence 
of his loyalty ; for as he had a ſhare in his Royal Maſter's proſ- 
perity, ſo had he a ſhare alſo in his misfortunes. Upon the 
meeting of the Long Parliament in November, 1640, he was 
called before the Houſe of Peers, on a complaint exhibited 
againſt him by the pariſhioners of St. Gregory's in London, for 
damages done to that church, 'on repairing St. Paul's cathedral. 
The church being old, and ſtanding very near the cathedral, was 
thought to be a blemiſh to it, and therefore was taken down, purſu- 
ant to the King's direction, and the orders of the Council, in 1639, 
in the execution of which our Surveyor was chiefly concerned. 
But, in anſwer to the complaint, he pleaded the general iſſue; and, 
when the repairing of the cathedral ceaſed, in 1642, ſome part 
of the materials remaining were, by order of the Houſe of Lords, 
delivered to the pariſhioners of St. Gregory's, towards the re- 
building of their church. This 4 put Inigo to a conſider- 
able expence; and as he was both a Royaliſt and a Roman Catholic, 
in 1646 he paid 5451. for his delinquency and ſequeſtration. And 
Mr. Walpole informs us, that he and Stone, the ſtatuary and ar- 
chitect, buried their joint-ſtock of ready money in Scotland- 
yard; but an order being publiſhed to encourage the informers 
of ſuch concealments, and four perſons being privy to the ſpot 
where the money was hid, it was taken up, and re-buried in 
Lambeth-marſh (a). 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was continued in his 
poſt by that Monarch. But it was only an empty title at that 
time, nor did Jones live long enough to make it any better. Grief, 
misfortunes, and age, put an end to his life at Somerſet-Houſe, 
on the 2 1ſt of July, 1651; and on the 26th of the ſame month 
he was buried 1n the church of St. Bennet's, Paul's-wharf, where 
a monument was erected to his memory, which was deſtroyed in 
the fire of London. | 


INIGO JONES was not only the greateſt Architect in Eng- 
land, but the moſt eminent of his protefſion at that time in Eu- 
rope. He is generally ſtiled the Britiſh Vitruvius; and Mr. 
Webb, who knew him well, aſſerts, that his abilities, in all hu- 
man ſciences, ſurpaſſed moſt of his age. He was a great maſter 
of the mathematics, and particularly an excellent geometrician. 
He had ſome inſight into the two learned languages, Greek and 
Latin, eſpecially the latter. And Sir Anthony Vandyke uſed to 
ſay of him, that, in deſigning with his pen, he was not to be 
equalled by any great maſters of his time, tor the boldnels, ſoft- 

Vol. IV. 7. 2 P neſs, 


%%) Vid. Biograph. Britan, ( «v) Anecdotes of Painting, P. 278. 
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neſs, ſweetneſs, and ſureneſs of his touches. 
Works of this great maſter are the following : | 

1. The Banquetting Houſe, Whitehall, already mentioned. 

2. Barber's Hat, in Monkwell-ſtreet, London. This is a 
very fine edifice, and the theatre is particularly admired, as an ad- 
mirable fabric for ſeeing and hearing. It was erected for the uſe 
of the ſurgeons, and here diſſections uſed to be performed, and 
lectures read. But when the barbers and ſurgeons, who uſed to 
be united in one company, were formed into diſtinct and ſeparate 
— rag this hall was given by Act of Parliament to the bar- 

ers. 

3. The new buildings, fronting the gardens, at Somerſet- 
Houſe. | 

4. The church, and piazza of Covent-garden. Theſe have 
been much admired by the connoiſſures in architecture; and in 
particular it has been ſaid of the church, that it is one of the 
moſt ſimple, and at the ſame time moſt perfect pieces of archi- 
tecture, that the art of man can produce. The ingenious Mr, 
Horace Walpole is, however, of a different opinion. He ſays, 
The arcade of Covent-garden, and the church, are two ſtruc- 
tures of which I want taſte to ſee the beauties. In the arcade 
there is nothing remarkable ; the pilaſters are as errant and 
homely ſtripes as any plaiſterer would make. And the barn- 
roof over the portico of the church ſtrikes my eyes with as little 
idea of dignity or beauty, as it could do if it covered nothing 
but a barn ( x).” 

5. Lincoln's Inn Fields, This fine ſquare was originally laid 
out by the maſterly hand of Inigo ; and it is ſaid that the ſides of 
it are the exact meaſure of the great pyramid of Egypt. It was 
intended to have been built all in the fame ftyle ; but there were 
not a ſufficient number of people of taſte, ro accompliſh ſo great a 
Work. The houſe which was late the Duke of Ancaſter's, is 
built on this model; but elevated and improved fo as to make it 
more ſuitable to the quality of the owner. It has that ſimple 
__ which charaRterizes all the deſigns of this great Ar- 
chĩtect. 

6. Shafteſbury Houſe, now the Lying- in Hoſpital in Alderſ- 


gate · ſtreet. | 
7. The 
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Among the 


( x ) To this remark, Mr. Walpole 
ſubjoins the following note, © In 
juſtice to Inigo one mult own, that the 
defect is not in the architect, but in 
the order who ever ſaw a beautiful 
Tuſcan building ? would the Romans 
have choſen that order for a temple ? 
Mr. Onſlow, the late Speaker, told me 
an anccdote that corroborates my opi- 
awn of this building. When the 


Earl of Bedford ſent for Inigo, he 
told him he wanted a chapel tor the 
pariſhioners of Covent-garden, but 
added, he would not go to any conſi- 
derahle expence; in . ſaid he, I 
would not have it much better than a 
bain.-——-Well ! then, replied Jones, 
you ſhall have the handſomeſt barn 
in England,”---Anecdotes of Painting 
in England, as before, F. 175. 
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7 The garden-front of Wilton-Houſe, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Pembroke ; and alſo ſome other parts of that noble edifice. 

8. The Queen's Houſe at Greenwich. | 

9. The Grange in Hampſhire, the ſeat of the Earl of North- 
ington. 

To. Piſhiobury, in Hertfordſhire, 

11 Gunnerſbury, near Brentford. 


In160's principal deſigns were 2 by Mr. Kent, in 
two Volumes in Folio, in 1727 ; and ſome of his ſmaller deſigus 
have been fince publiſhed by Mr. Ware, and others, 
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EN. JONSON was born in Weſtminſter, in the yea Ml 

1574, about a month after the de:th of his father, who 

was a Clergyman (r). He was for ſome time ſent to a f 

private ſchool in the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields, 

but was afterwards removed to Weſtminſter- ſchool, where Cam- 

den was his maſter (2). While he was here, his mother, havin $ 

re-married with a bricklayer, took him home, and obliged him 

to work at his father-in-law's buſineſs. He aſſiſted, we are told, 

in the building of Lincoln's Inu, having a trowel in his hand, 
and Horace in his pocket. 

Ben had already made a conſiderable progreſs in claſſical learn. 
ing; he was, therefore, by no means captivated with his new 
employment, but determined to go abroad. Accordingly he leſt 
his mother, and enliſted himſelf for a ſoldier, and in this capa- 
city he was carried to the Engliſh army, which was then engaged | 
againſt the Spaniards in the Netherlands; where he greatly Tilt 4 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour. In an encounter with a fingle Þ 
man of the enemy, he flew his opponent ; and, ſtripping him, 

| carried 


() Our Poet was of Scottiſh ex- (How nothing's that ?) to whom my 
traction, his grandfather being of country owes 
Anandale in that kingdom, from © The great renown and name where- 
whence he removed to Carliſle, and with ſhe goes. 
afterwards was employed in the ſer- „ Than thee the age ſees not that thing 
vice of King Henry VIII. Ben's fa+ more grave, 
ther was a great ſufferer under Queen * More high, more holy, that ſhe 
Mary, probably on account of his reli- more would crave, 
gion. He was not only impriſoned, „ What name, what ſkill, what faith 
but loſt his eſtate, and afterwards took haſt thou in things ! 
Holy Orders. «© What fight in ſearching the mo? 
antique fprings ! 
„„ What weight, and what authority i" 
(2) He ever aſter retained the thy ſpeech! 
greateſt eſteem and value for his “ Man ſcarce can make that doubt 
maſter Camden, and ſpoke of him but thou canſt teach. Xs 
with the higheſt reſpect. Among his © Pardon free truth, and Jet thy Bp 
epigrams, we find the following. modeſty, "30 
« Which conquers all, be once o'er- 
© CamDEgn, moſt reverend head, to come by thee. - | 
whom I owe % Many of thine, this better coul:, | 7 
. than I; — 
1% All 2 oh am in arts, all that I 4 But for their powers, accept 1 
? piety,” ; 
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carried off the ſpoils in the view of both armies. Poets have 
ſeldom diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their military atchievements, 
or actions in the field; it is, therefore, the leſs to be wondered at, 
that Jonſon appears to have been ſomewhat elated with this in- 
cident of his life. 

Upon his return to England, Ben reſumed his former ſtudies; 
and in order to do this with the more advantage, he went to 
Cambridge, where he is ſaid to have been admitted into St. 
John's College. His continuance at the Univerſity was but 
ſhort, which was probably owing to the lowneſs of his finances. 
And as he had a genius for dramatic compoſitions, he now began 
to turn his thoughts to the ſtage. The play-houie he entered 
into was an obſcure one in the ſkirts of the town, and called, the 
Green Curtain ; which, Anthony Wood ſays, was about Shore- 
ditch, or Clerkenwell ( w). 

It appears that in this new courſe of life, Jonſon at firſt made 
but an indifferent figure. It is ſaid, that * his firſt acting and 
« writing were both ill :” and we are told, that his attempts as 
an actor could neither provide him a ſupport, or recommend him 
to a ſhare in any of the companies or theatres, which, in that 
age, were numerous in London. On the contrary, his inabilities 
this way became a topic of ſatire to his adverſaries, who have 
mentioned {ome characters in which he appeared with very little 
credit. They reproached him with leaving his former occupa- 
tion of mortar-treader, to turn actor; and they affirmed, that 
he performed the part of Zuliman at the Paris Garden in South- 
wark, and ambled by a play-waggon on the highway, and took 
mad Jeronymo's part to get ſervice among the Mimies ; and they 
added, that in this fervice he would have continued, but could 
not ſet a good face on the matter, and ſo was caſhiered ( > 

While he was thus a retainer to the ſtage, he had the misfortune 

to be engaged in a duel with one of his brother actors; and in 
the rencounter he was wounded in the arm by his adverſary's 
ſword, which is ſaid to have been ten inches longer than his 
own ; but he killed his opponent, who had challenged him, 
However, he was committed to priſon for this offence. During 
his confinement, he was viſited by a Popiſh Prieſt, who, taking 
the advantage of his melancholy and dejection of ſpirits, made 
him a convert to the Church of Rome, in which he continued for 
twelve years. When, or by what means he obtained his diſcharge 
from priſon, does not appear ; but his ſpirits returning with his 
liberty, he ſoon after entered into the ſtate of matrimony. 

He was now about twenty-four years of age, and it is from 
this time that we are to date the riſe of his reputation as a dra- 
matic Writer. Though he had made ſome attempts that way 
trom his firſt entrance into the play-houſe, it had been hitherto 

| without 


(%) Athene Oxonienſes, Vol. I, ( x ) Biograph. Brit. and New and 
Col. 518, Edit. 2691. Gen, D.£t. 8vo, 
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without ſucceſs. He had written a play or two, which had been 
abſolutely condemned ; and another had like to have ſhared the 
fame fate, had it not been for the friendly interpoſition of Shake. 
2 (y). That amiable and benevolent Bard was not only 
the means of bringing Jonſon's firſt play upon the ſtage, but he 
afterwards continued to recommend him and his productions to 
the public, and he even lent his hand to the finiſhing of ſome of 
them: and he alſo played a part in every play of Jonſon, as 
tong as he continued on the ſtage. 

The firſt play he printed, was the Comedy, intitled. Every 
«© Man in his Humour.” This was brought upon the ſtage in 
1598, and publiſhed in 1601. In 1600, he paid his court to 
Queen Elizabeth, by complimenting her wad the allegorical 
perſonage of the Goddeſs Cynthia, in his Cynthia's Revels, 
which was acted that year by the children of the Queen's chapel. 
He foon after publiſhed, ©* Every Man out of his Humour ;” 
and he — |. to publiſh a new play every year, till he was 
called off by the maſques and entertainmen:s made for the 
amuſement of King James and his Court. 

In 1605, he brought upon the ſtage his Comedy of “ Volpone, 
* or the Fox ;” which he is ſaid to have finiſhed in the ſpace of 
five weeks. About this time he joined with Chapman and 
Marſton (zx), two other cotemporary dramatic Writers, in a 
Comedy, called Eaftward Hoe,” in which there were ſome fa- 
tirical reflections on the Scots nation; in conſequence of which 


they were all three committed to priſon, and were even in danger 


of loſtng their ears and noſes. 


os, upon ſubmiſſion, they 


received a pardon ; and Jonſon being rejoiced at his diſcharge, 
gave an entertainment to his friends, among whom were Camden - 


{ y } See P. 108, 

() GEORGE CHAPMAN was 
born in the year 1557; and when he 
had attained his ſeventeenth year, be- 
ing well grounded in grammar-learn- 
ing, he was ſent to the Univerſity of 
Oxford. Though he was much dif- 
tinguiſhed there for his great {kill in 
the learned languages, he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any degree ; but 
repairing to London, he was warmly 
1 by Sir Thomas Walſing- 

am, and after his death by his ſon. 
He was alſo held in high eſtimation 
by Henry, Prince of Wales, and the 
Ear b of Somerſet; but the firſt dying, 
and the latter being diſgraced, Chap- 
man's hope of preferment by their 
means was fruſtrated. However, he 
appears to have had ſome place at 
Court under King James, or his Queen 
Anne, But what became of him du- 


and 


ring the civil wars, which he lived to 
fee, does not appear, He dicd in 
164, aged ſeventy-ſeven, and was 
buried on the ſouth-ſide of the church 
of St. Giles's in the Fields, a monu- 
ment being eretted over his grave, at 
the expence of Inigo Jones, and de- 
ſigned by him, that great architect 
having been his particular friend. He 
was a man of great learning ; his 
private life was regular and virtyous, 
and his character very amiable ; and 
he was upon terms of great intimacy 
with moſt of the firſt rate wits of his 
time, He publiſhed a tranſlation of 
the whole Iliad of Homer, in Folio, 
which he dedicated to Prince Henry, 
He afterwards alio publiſhed, in 1614, 
the Odyſſey of Homer, together with 
the battle of the frogs and mice, 
which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Somerſet. He tranſlated likewile 


ine 
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ard Selden. In the midſt of the entertainment, his aged mother 


drank to him, and ſhewed him a paper of poiſon, which ſhe in- 
tended to have given him in his liquor, after having taken a 
tion of it bertel, if the propoſed puniſhment had inflicted 
on him. 

In 1609, our Author brought his Comedy of the S1LEnT Wo- 
ax upon the ſtage, and the following year produced his Al- 
CHEMIST. In 1611, he publiſhed his CaTarLine ; and, in 1613, 
he made the tour of France; and, whilſt he was at Paris, he was 
admitted to an interview and converſation with Cardinal Perron. 
Their diſcourſe turned chiefly upon literary ſubjects, and the 
Cardinal ſhewed him his tranflation of Virgil ; which Jonſon, 
with the openneſs and freedom which were natural to him, flatly 
told him was a bad one. 

After his return to England, he was often employed in the 
compoſition of maſques and interludes for the entertainment of 
the Court ; and on theſe occaſions he was by no means ſparing 
of that flattery, which was ſo agreeable to the Royal ears of 
James, It was about this time that the quarrel broke out be- 
tween him and Inigo Jones, of which ſome account is given in 
the preceding Life. ; 

In 1616, he publiſhed his Works in one Volume, Folio; and 
on the death ot Samuel Daniel, he was appointed Poet-Laureat, 
and as his falary for that office he had an hundred marks a year 
ſettled on him tor life. He was now at the head of the poetic 
band, and was invited to-the chief ſeat of the Muſes, the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, by ſeveral Members, and particularly Dr. 
Corbet of Chriſt-church. Ben reſided in that College during 
his abode in the Univerſity ; and, as the Doctor was a celebrated 
wit, particularly noted for extempore verſes and jelts, the time 
muſt have becn agreeably ſpent by him, eſpecially as it was 
crowned by an honourable teſtimony of his merit, he being cree 
ated Maſter of Arts in a full Convocation, in July, 1619. 

Soon 


ſome parts of Heſiod, and Muſzus's 
Frotopægnion. He publiſhed alſo 
hxteen plays, in which he has not 
cen very attentive to the eſtabliſhed 
rules of the Drama. His maſter- 
pieces in the dramatic way are his 
Buſſy D'Amboiſe in Tragedy, his Wi- 
dow's Tears m Comedy, and his 
Maſque of the Inns of Court, 


JOHN MARSTON was a drama- 
tic Poet of ſome eminence in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James I. but few particulars concern- 
ing him are preſerved, He was edu- 


acd in the Cuiveruy of Oxford, 


and was a very decent and chafte 
Writer, He is Granted to have died 
about the year 1614, He wrote eight 
plays, 1. Antonio and Melida; 2, 
Antonio's Revenge, a Tragedy; g. 
The Dutch Courtezan, a Comedy; 
4. The Infatiate Counteſs, a Tragedy; 
5. The Malecontent, a Tragi-Comedy ; 
6. Paraſitaſter; or the Fawn, a Co- 
medy; 7. Wonder of Women; or 
Sophoniſba, a Tragedy; and, &. What 
vou will, a Comedy. He alſo wrote 
three books of Satires, entitled,“ The 
« Scourge of Villainy;:“ which were 
publiſhed at London in 8vo. ia 1598. 


W. Iz — 2 
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Soon after our Author went on foot into Scotland, in order to 
viſit Mr. Drummond of Hawthorden, a man of genius and let- 
ters, and a brother Poet ( a). He had correſponded with this 


gentleman ſome years, and had lately received from him ſome 


curious materials reſpecting the Hiſtory and Geography of Scot- 
land, in compliance with Jonſon's requeſt, who had formed, we 
are told, the deſign of writing a Piece upon that ſubject. It is 
ſuppoſed to have been with a view of informing himſelf, upon 
the ſpot, in ſome farther particulars relative to this Work, that he 
undertook this jcurney. However that be, it is certain that he 
paſſed ſome months with this ingenious friend, much to his ſatiſ- 
faction, opening his heart, and communicating his thoughts to 
him. Jonſon celebrated the adventures of this journey in a 
particular poem, which, together with jeveral other of his pro- 
ductions, being accidentally burnt about two or three years after- 


« Exectation upon Vulcan.“ 


fa) WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 
who was born in 1585, was the fon 
of Sir John Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, Gentleman Uſher to King 
James VI. He received his educa- 
tion. at Edinburgh, but was ſent to 
France in 1606, He ſtudied the civil 
law at Bourges, in which he made 
fuch a progrels, as occalioned the Pre- 
ſident Lockhart to ſay, that if Mr, 
Drummond had followed the practice, 
he would have made the beſt figure 
of any lawyer in his time, But his 
genius and inclination leading him to 
polite literature, he relinquiſhed all 
thoughts of the bar, and betook him- 
ſelf to his pleaſant ſcat at Hawthorn- 
den. Here he ſpent his time in read- 
ing Greek and Latin Authors, and 
obliged the world with ſeveral pro- 
duttans of couſiderable merit. He 
wrote here his“ Cypreſs Grove,” a 
piece of excellent proſe of the moral 
kind, in which he repreſents the va- 
nity and inſtability of human affairs, 
teaches a due contempt of the world, 
and propoſes conſolations againit the 
fear of death. He alſo wrote about 
the ſame time “ the Fowers of Sion,“ 
in verſe. But an accident happened 
ſoon after, Which induced him to quit 
his retirement. Ihis was the death 
of an amiable and beautiful young 
Lady, to whom he had for ſome time 
paid his addreſſes, and to whom he 
was about to be married. The wcd- 


wards, he lamented the loſs in another poem, called, An 


We 


ding day was fixed, and all things 
prepared for its folemnization, when 
ſhe was ſeized with a fever, which 
carried her off, This affected him ſo 
much, that he quitted his country 
{eat, and went abroad, reſiding eight 
years at Paris and Rome. He tra- 
velled alio through Germany, France, 
and Italy; where he viſited the moſt 
eminent Univerſities, converſed wit! 
learned men, and made a choice col- 
lection of the belt antient Greek, and 
of the modern Spaniſh, French, and 
Italian books. He then returned to 
his native country, where a civil war 
was juſt ready to break out: upon 
which he retired to the ſeat of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Join Scott, of 
Scots Tarvat, where he is ſuppoſed to 
have written his © Hiſtory of the tive 
& James's,” ſucceſſively Kings of Scot- 
land, which was not publiſhed till at- 
ter his death. Beſides this, he com- 
poſcd ſeveral tracts againſt the mea- 
ſures of the covenanters, and thoſc en- 
gaged in the oppoſition againſt King 
Charles I, About five vears before 
his death, he was married to a yours 
Lady, who was grand-child to dir 
Robert Logan, by whom he had three 
children, He is ſaid to have firit con- 
ccived an aflection for her, on account 
of ker great reſemblance to his ferme 
mijtreis. He died in 1649. His Works 
were printed in Folio at Ediyburgo, 
in 1711. 
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We have already obſerved, that Jonſon had an hundred 
marks per annum ſettled on him as Poet-Laureat : but, in 1630, 
he preſented a petition to King Charles, requeſting him to make 
thoſe marks as many pounds. The petition was as follows: 


„The humble petition of poor Ben, 
To the beſt of Monarchs, maſters, men, 
« King Charles, 
«« Doth moſt humbly ſhow it, 
e To your Majeſty, your Poet: 
© That whereas your Royal Father 
« James the bleſſed, pleaſed the rather, 
« Of his ſpecial grace to letters, 
« To make all the Muſes debtors 
« To his bounty: By extenſion 
« Of a free poetic penſion, 
« A large hundred marks annuity, 
« To be given me in gratuity, 
« For done ſervice, and to come: 
« And that this ſo accepted ſum ; 
Or diſpenſed in books or bread, 
« (For on both the Muſe was fed) 
« Hath drawn on me from the times, 
« All the envy of the rhimes, 
« And the rattling pit-pat noiſe 
« Of the leſs poetic boys, 
„When their pot-guns aim to hit, 
« With their pellets of ſmall wit, 
« Parts of me (they judg'd) decay'd, 
« But we laſt out ſtill unlay'd. 
« Pleaſe your Majeſty to make, 
« Of your Grace, for goodneſs ſake, 
«« Thoſe your father's marks your pounds: 
«« Let their ſpite (which now abounds) 
«© Then go on, and do its worſt, 
« This would all their envy burſt : 
« And ſo warm the Poet's tongue, 
« You'll read a ſnake in his next ſong.” 


This petition had all the ſucceſs which was wiſhed for from 
It ; and accordingly, on the ſurrender of his former patent, a 
new one was iſſued the ſame year, appointing him the annual 
penſion of 1001. for life, and a tierce of Spaniſh wine. Beſides 
this enlargement of his ſalary, we are told, he had alſo a penſion 
from the city of London, from ſeveral of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and particularly from Mr. Sutton, the founder of the 
Charter-Houſe. But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, ſuch 
was Ben's extravagance and want of ceconomy, that his finances 
were 1n continual diſorder, which ſometimes ſea him to make ap- 
Vol. IV. 7. 2Q plicatious 
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plications to different perſons for money, in a manner that bor- 
dered upon meanneſs. 

Jonſon often experienced the malevolence of criticiſm, being 
frequently attacked by cotemporary Writers. In 1631, he pub- 
liſhed his Comedy, entitled, The New Inn, or the Light Heart.” 
This had been hiſſed off the ſtage on its firſt appearance; but 
Ben had recourſe to his pride on the occaſion, and threatened, by 
way of revenge, to leave the ſtage, in an ode addreſſed to him- 
ſelf. This ode was thought by ſome to be very arrogant, and a 
ſharp reply to it was ſoon after written by Owen Feltham, in 
verſe, and in the fame meaſure with Jonſon's ode. 

Among other things which were carped at by thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to cavil with Jonſon, the pompous title of Works, 
which he gave to his plays and poems, was found fault with ; 
and the following epigram was addreſſed to him on the occation : 


«« Pray tell me, Ben, where does the myſtery lurk ? 
*«-What others call a Play, you call a Work.“ 


To which the following anſwer was returned in Jonſon's behalf: 


The Author's friend thus for the Author ſays; (7) 
“ Ben's Plays are Works, when others Works are Plays.“ 


It was in alluſion to this, and with a reference to Jonſon's va- 


nity, that the following lines were written by Sir John Suckling, 
in his SESSION OF THE POETS. 


The firſt that broke ſilence was good old Ben, 

«© Prepared betore with Canary wine, 

* And he told them plainly he deſerv'd the bays, 

«« For his were call'd Works, when others were but Plays. 


And 


« Bid them remember how he had purg'd the ſtage 
Of errors that had laſted many an age; 

« And he hop'd they did not think the Silent Woman, 
6 The Fox and the Alchemiſt out-done by no man. 


« Apollo ſtopt him there, and bad him not go on ; 
was merit, he ſaid, and not preſumption, 

« Muſt carry't. At which Ben turn'd about, 
And in great choler offer'd to go out. 


But 


«© Thoſe that were there thought it not fit 

&« To diſconrent fo antient a wit; 

« And therefore Apollo call'd him back again, 

« And made him mine Hoſt of his own Nzw Inn.” 


Jonſon 
(/) Life of Ben, Jonſon, by Mr. Whalley, P. 45: 
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onſon continued to employ himſelf in writing till the end of 
his life, which had a period put to it by a palſey on the 6th of 
Auguſt, 1637, in the ſixty-third year of his age. Anthony 
Wood informs us, that Dr. Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, told 
him, that he viſited Jonſon in his laſt rx the and heard him 
often expreſs his ſorrow for his profanation of Scripture in his 
plays. He was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the north-weft 
end, near the belfrey ; and over his grave was laid a common 
pavement ſtone, with this Laconic — «© O RARE BEN 
« Jonso0xn.” A defign was afterwards formed of erefting a mo- 
nument to his memory, and a conſiderable ſum of money was 
collected for that purpoſe ; but this deſign was prevented from 
being put into execution by the breaking out of the civil wars, 
The monument now erected to him, in what is called the Poets 
Corner, in the Abbey, was raiſed at the expence of the ſecond 
Earl of Oxford, of the Harley family. 


BEN. JONSON was in his perſon large and corpulent, and 
his countenance hard and rocky ; but, if we may believe his ad- 
mirers, his face reſembled Meuander's, as the head of that Poet 
is repreſented upon antient gems and medals ; in like manner as 
Vida is faid to have reſembled Virgil. His diſpoſition was re- 
ſerved and ſatu nine, and ſometimes not a little oppreſſed with 
the gloom of a ſplenetic imagination (g) For inſtance, he told 
his triend Drummond, that he had lain a whole night fancying he 
ſaw the Carthaginians and Romans, Turks and Tartars, fighting 
on his great toe. Indeed, notwithſtanding the intimacy between 
him and Drummond, the latter ſcems to have been by no means 
partial to him, for he has drawn Jonſon's character in a very 
diſadvantageous light. He ſays, That he was a great lover 
and praiſer of himſelf; a contemaer and ſcorner of others, 
rather chuſing to loſe a friend than a jeſt ; jealous of cvery 
* word and action of thoſe about him, eſpecially after drink, 
* which was one of the elements in which he lived; a diſſembler 
« of the parts which reigned in him; a bragger of ſome good 
„that he wanted. He thought nothing right, but what either 
* himſelf, or ſome of his friends, had ſaid or done, He was 
* paſhonately kind and angry; careleſs either to gain, or 
„to keep; vindictive, but if he was well anſwered, ,reat!y 
«* chagrined ; interpreting the beſt ſayings and deeds often to 
the worſt. He was for any religion, being verſed in all; his 
inventions were ſmooth aud eaſy, but above all heexcelled in 
* tranſlation. Ia ſhort, he was in his perſonal character the very 
* reverſe of Shakeſpeare ; as turly, 11i-nature.i, proud, and diſa- 
greeable, as Shakeſpeare with ten times his merit, was gentle, 
** gy0d-natured, eaſy, and ami..ble.” 


zQ 2 It 


(Zz) Whalley's Life of B. Jonſon, P. 55. 
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It is, however, acknowledged by all, that Jonſon was laborious 
and indefatigable in his — his reading was copious and ex- 
tenſive, and his memory ſo tenacious and ſtrong, that, it is ſaid, 
that when he was turned of forty, 
he had ever written. His judgment was accurate and ſolid; and 
he was often conſulted by thoſe who knew him well, in branches 
of very curious learning, and far remote from the flowery paths 
loved and trequented by the Muſes. Lord Falkland celebrates 


he could have repeated all that 


him as an admirable ſcholar, and ſays, that the extracts he took, 
and the obſervations which he made on the books he read, were 


themſelves a treaſure of learning, though the originals ſhould 


happen to be loſt (45). In his friendſhips he was cautious and 
linccre, yet accuſed of levity and ingratitude to his friends; but 
this charge may perhaps be ill founded; for it appears that Ran- 


dolph (5) and Cartwright (c) lived with him in great intimacy 


( þ ) Whalley, as before. 

(b) THOMAS RANDOLPH was 
ſon to William Randolph, Steward to 
Lord Zouch, and was born at Newn- 
ham, near Daintree in Northampton- 
ſhire, in the year 1605. He received 
* of his education at Weſtminſter 

chool, from whence he was removed 
to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Maſter 
of Arts, and obtained a Fellowſhip. 
Very early in life he gave proofs of 
an extraordinary quickneſs of parts, 
and he was not only admired and 
eſteemed by perſons of genius at the 
Univerſity, 4 likewiſe highly valued 
and beloved by the beſt Poets of that 
age, and particularly by Ben Jonſon, 
He was much diſtinguiſhed for his 
learning and his wit, the gaiety of his 
temper, and an uncommon readineſs 
zt repartee, which gained him many 
admirers; but as he is ſaid to have led 
a life ſomewhat licentious, this is ſup- 
poſed to have ſhortened his days, for 
he died before he had attained the 
age of twenty nine years, He wrote 
fix dramatic Picces of the comic 
kind, which have been much com- 
mended ; his language is good, his 
ſentiments juit, and his characters, for 
the molt part, firongly drawn, and his 
ſatire well choſcn and poignant, 

(c) WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 
was educated at the Univerſity of Ox- 
fard, where he took the degree of 
Malter of Arts, and entering mto 
Holy Orders, became very eminent 
for his preaching, He was choſen 


and 


metaphyſical reader in the Univerſity, 
in which office he alſo acquired great 
reputation both for his literary know 
ledge and his oratorial endowments, 
In 1642, he was promoted :o the place 
of Succentor to the cathedral of Sa- 
liſbury ; and on the 12th of April, 
1645, was elected junior Proctor of 
the Univerſity, But on the agth of 
November following, when he 1s faid 
to have been not more than th:rty 
years of age, he was taken off by a 
malignant fever, which then reigned 
at Oxford, and which was known by 
the name of the Camp Diſeaſe. 

Though Mr, Cartwright died at ſo 
carly a period of life, the reputation 
which he had acquired among his co- 
temporaries was a very extraordinary 
one. His death was moſt univerſally 
lamented ; and cven the King aud 
Queen, Who were then at Oxford, 
ſhewed great anxiety during his ill- 
neis, and appeared greatly afflicted at 
his death, And when ſome years af- 
ter his plays and poems were pub- 
liſhed together, we find them accom- 
panied by above fifty copies of verſes, 
written by the moſt eminent wits of 
the Univerſity, every one being deſi- 
rous to appear in the number of his 
friends, and to give public teltimony 
to the world of the value they had 
for his memory. 

Anthony Wood ſays, Cartwright 
was „ another Tully and Virgil, as 
© being moſt excellent for oratory 
« and poctry, in which faculties, 48 
* 2}foin the Greek tongue, he was 19 
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and aſſection, and revered him as the great reformer of the Bri- 
iſh ſtage, and gloried in the honorary title of his adopted ſons; 
and Selden hath acknowledged the good offices which Jonſon did 
him by his intereſt at Court, when he had incurred the Royal diſ- 
leaſure, by his Hiſtory of Tythes.” In the Preface to that 
Work, publiſhed in 1614, this very learned man ftiles Jonſon his 
« beloved friend and ſingular Poet, whoſe ſpecial worth in lite- 
„ rature, accurate judgment and performance, known only to 
« the few, who are only able to know him, hath had from me, 
„ (ſays he) ever ſince I begaa to learn, an increaſing admiration.” 
As to the poetical genius of Jonſon, the characteriſtic of it, 
with regard to dramatic poetry, was great excellence at drawin 
characters of humour (%). To which may be added, Mr. Pope's 
remark, that when our Author got poſſeſſion of the ftage, he 
brought critical learning into vogue; and that this was not done 
without difficulty, will appear from thoſe frequent leſſons (and, 
indeed, almoſt decl:mations), which he was forced to prefix to 
his firſt plays, and put into the mouths of his actors, the grex, 
chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices and inform the judgment 


of 


& full and abſolute, that thoſe that © pert linguiſt, underſtanding not only 
& bett knew him, knew not in which „ Greek and Latin, but French and 
© he moſt excelled. So admirably * Italian, as perfectly as his mother 
© well verſed alſo was he in meta- „ tongue.---He was an excellent Ora» 
« phyſics, that when he was reader of * tor, and yet an admirable Poet; a 
them in the Univerſity, the expoſi- © quality which Cicero with all his 
tion of them was never better per- pains could not attain to; nor was 
formed than by him and his prede- “ Ariſtotle leſs known to him than 
ccſſor, T. Barlow, of Qu. College. Cicero and Virgil.” 

* His preaching alſo was ſo graceful, Ben Jonlon, who gave him the title 


« and profound withal, that none of 
6& his time or age went beyond him. 
% So that if the wits read his poems, 
„ Divines his ſermons, and Philoſo- 
phers his lectures on Ariſtotle's me- 
% taphylics, they would ſcarce beheve 
that he died at a liitle above thirty 
„years of age. But that which is 
% molt remarkable, is, that theſe his 
„high parts and abilities were ac- 
companicd with ſo much caadour 
% and ſweetneſs, that they made him 
cqually beloved and admired of all 
% per ſons, eſpecially thoſe of the 
% gown and Court, who eſtecmed 
«* alio his life a fair copy of practic 


b piety, a rare example of heroic 


„worth, and in whom arts, learning, 
„ and language, made up the true 
* complement of perfection.“ 
Langbaine ſays of him, that “ he 
* was extremely remarkable both for 
„his outward and inward endow- 
ments; his body being as hand- 
'* ome as his ſoul, ---Hc was an ex- 


of his fon, valued him highly, and 
ſaid of him, My fon Cartwright 
„% writes all like a man.” The Edi- 
tor of his Works applies to him the 
ſaying of Ariſtotle concerning Ale 
chron the Poet, that + he could 
© not tell what AEſchron could not 
% do.” And Dr. Fell, Biſhop of Ox- 
ford, ſaid of lum, that“ Cartwright 
« was the utmoſt man could come 
« unto,” 

Belides poems in Engliſh, Greek, 
and Latin, he wrote tour dramatic 
Picces : 1. The Lady Errant. 2. The 
Ordinary, 3. The Royal Slave. 4. 
The Siege; or, Love's Convert. 

( 0 ) + In his deſign and exhibition 
of characters, (ſays Mr, Walley), 
Jonſon was particularly happy in de- 
lincating thoſe which are generaliy 
known by the name of characters of 
humour; aſubject winch he perfectly 
undlerſtood, aud which he executed 
with equal felicity and per ſection.“ 
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of his hearers, *Till then, the Engliſh Authors had no thoughts 
of writing upon the model of the antients : their Tragedies 
were only Hiſtories in dialogue, and their Comedies followed 
the thread of any novel as they found it, no leſs than if it had 
been true Hiſtory.” 

Jonſon © is univerſally allowed (ſays Mr. Whalley) to have 
been the mo? learned and judicious Poet ot his age. His learn- 
ing indeed is to be ſeen in almoſt every thiag he wrote; and 
ſometimes perhaps it may appear, where we could wiſh it might 
not be ſeen, although he ſeldom tranſgreſſeth in this point; for a 
Juſt decorum and preſervation of character, with propriety of 
circumſtance and of language, are his ſtriking excellencies, and 
eminently diſtinguiſh his correctneſs and art. What he borrow- 
eth {rom the antients, he generally improves by the uſe and ap- 
plication, and by this means he improved himſelf, in contending 
to think, and to expreſs his thon+hts like them; and accordingly 
thoſe plays are the beſt, in wi;ch we find moſt imitations or 
tranſlations from claſſic Authors; but he commonly borrows with 
ne air of a conqueror, ard adorns himſelf in their dreſs, as with 
the fpoils and trophies of victory.“ a 

Tre ſame Writer alſo obſerves, that Jonſon's fancy would, 
perhaps, have “ exerted itſelf with greater energy and ftrength, 
had he been leſs a Poet, or leſs acquainted with the antient mo- 
dels, Struck with the correctneſs and truth of compolition in 
the old claſſics, and inflamed by paſſionate admiration to emulate 
their beauties, he was inſenſibly led to imagine, that equal ho- 
nours were due to ſucceſsful imitation, as to original — unbor- 
rowed thinking. Jonſon was naturally turned to induſtry and 
reading; and as to treaſure up knowledge mult be the exerciſe and 
work of m mory, by the aſſiduous employment of that faculty, 
he would neceſſarily be leſs diſpoſed to exert the native in- born 
ſpirit of genius and invention ; and as his memory was thus 
fraught with ſtores of antient poetry, the ſentiments impreſſed 
upon his mind, would eafily intermix and aſſimilate with his own ; 
and when tran fuſed into the language of his country, would ap- 

car to have all the graces and the air of novelty. It is owing to 
theſe reaſons, that Jonſon became conſtrained in his imagination, 
and leſs original in his ſentiments and thoughts; but from hence 
he obtained that ſeverity of collected judgment, and that praiſe 
of art, which have given his authority the greateſt weight in the 
deciiions and the laws of criticiſm (4).“ 

It appears that Jonſon had ſeveral children by his wife, but 
none ot them ſurvived him. It is ſaid that in 1616, Jonſon 
lived in Black Friars, where there was then a play-houſe ; and 

from 


(d) Pid. Mr. Whallcy's Preface to his Edition of Jonſon's Works, P, 
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from thence he removed to a houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, ar the 
corner of Jewin-ſtreet, where he is reported to — died (e). 


Joxsox's dramatic compoſitions are as follows: 1. The Alchy- 
miſt, a Comedy. 2. Bartholomew Fair, a Comedy. 4. Cataline's 
Conſpiracy, a Tragedy. 4. The Devil is an Ass, a Comedy. 5. 
Every man in his humour, a Comedy. 6. Every man out of his 
humour, a Comedy. 7. The Magnetic Lady, a Comedy. 8. Se- 


janus's Fall, a Tragedy. 9. The Silent Woman, a Comedy. 10. 


The Staple of News, a Comedy. 11. The Tale of a Tub, a Co- 
medy. 12. Volpone, or the Fox, a Comedy. 13. The Cate is al- 
tered, a Comedy. 14. 'The Widow, a Comedy. 15. New Inn, or 
the Light Heart, a Comedy. Together with upwards of thirty 
Maſques, and Entertainments of that kind. 

He alſo publiſhed upwards of an hundred epigrams, and other 
poems, a tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, an Engliſh 
grammar, and a Piece, intitled, Ditcoveries,” 

His Works were firſt publiſhed together in two Volumes, Fo- 
lio; but an Edition of them was publiſhed in 1716, in fix Vo- 
lumes, 8vo. and in 1756, another valuable Edition of them was 

ubliſhed in ſeven Volumes, 8vo. with notes, and ſome additions, 
by Mr. Peter Whalley, late Fellow of St. John's College in Ox- 
ord, 


(e) Life of Jonſon, by Whalley, P. 54. 
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The Life of Dr. WILLIAM Harvey, 


HIS celebrated Phyſician was the eldeſt ſon of Tho- 
mas Harvey, a gentleman of Folkſtone-in Kent, where 
he was born on the 2d of April, 1578. At ten years 
of \ was ſent to the grammar-ſ{chool at Canter- 

bury (J); and in May, 1593, when he was ſomewhat turned 
of Thom years of age, he was removed to Gonvile and Caius 
College, in the Univerſity of Cambridge. Having ſpent ſix 
years in this Univerſity, in the ſtudy of logie and natural philo- 
ſophy, as a proper foundation for the ſtudy of phyſic, he tra- 
velled abroad, and went to Padua in ltaly, where he attended 
the lectures of the famous Fabricius of Aquapendente on ana- 
tomy, of Minodaus on pharmacy, and of Caſlerius on chirur- 
ery. And wing taken the degree of Doctor of phyſic in that 
err, when he was twenty-four years of age, he returned 
home to his native country (g). | 
After his return to England, he took the degree of Doctor of 
phyſic at Cambridge, and going to London, entered upon the 
ractice of his profeſſion there. In the thirtieth year of his age, 
he was Choſen a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in London : 
and ſoon after he was appointed Phyſician to St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpatal. | 
On the 4th of Auguſt, 1615, he was appointed by the College 
of Phyſicians to read the anatomy and chirurgery lecture founded 
by Dr. Richard Caldwall. And it was — on this occaſion, 
that he firſt propoſed his ſentiments concerning the uſe of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood. For in an anatomical 
treatiſe written about this time, and {till extant in his own hand, 
the chief principles of his diſcovery upon this ſubject are to be 
found. But in his firſt lectures hereupon, he only opened as it 


were his ſentiments upon the ſubject; but when he had after- 


wards examined and diſcuſſed his hypotheſis more thoroughly, 
fortified it with arguments, and confirmed it by repeated experi- 
ments made before the College of Phyſicians, he publiſhed at 
Frankfort, in 1628, in 4to. his Exercitationem anatomicam de cordis 
et ſanguinis motu. Of this book, whether we conſider the im- 
portance of the ſubject, the clearneſs of the method, or the 

ſtrength 


Wood's Faſli Oxonienſes, prefixed to the Edition of his Works 


Vol. II. Col. 691. Edit. 1692. publiſhed by the College of Phyfi- 


z)] See Harvey's Life, in Latin, cians, at London, in ꝗto. in 1766. P. 2. 
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ſtrength of reaſoning with which Harvey ſupports his opinion, 
we may truly aſſert, that there is ſcarcely any treatiſe on a ſimilar 
ſubject to be compared with it. 

Dr. Harvey's diſcovery was of the greateſt importance to the 
whole art of phyſic (+). But no man who has attained great 
excellence, has ever eſcaped the attacks of envy. Diſcoveries 
and improvements in any art or ſcience, have generally been 
viewed with a very jealous eye by the bulk of the profeſſors of 
thoſe arts or ſciences. And accordingly Harvey's diicovery con- 
cerning the circulation of the blood, brought upon him many 
opponents of his own profeſſion. Their ſeveral attempts to re- 
fute his book. were indeed without ſucceſs ; but ſome of his an» 
tagoniſts ſeg to have been mean enough to endeavour to obſtruct 
him in his private practice; for it appears, that Harvey com- 


Vol. IV: 7. 2 R 


(5) Of the nature of Harvey's 
diſcovery, an idea may be formed 
from the following recapitulation of 
it by himſelf, which was drawn up 
with a view of clearing it from the 
various miſrepreſentations which had 
been given of ii.“ Becauſe, ſays he, 
1ſce men doubtful of the circulation, 
and ſome men oppoſe things which 
they underfland not aright as I in- 
tended them; I ſhall briey rehearſe, 
out of my book of the motion of the 
heart and blood, what I did there in- 
tend, The blood which is contained 
in the veins (as in its own hold) there 
where it is moſt abundant (viz. in the 
vena cava) near the baits of the heart, 
and the right auricle growing hot by 
degrees from its own internal heat, 
and being attenuaied, it {welis and 
riſes like leaven, whence that aur:cle 
being lirit diiated, and afterwards cou- 
tracting itſelf by its pulihe facuity, 
ſtraightways drives it out into the 
right ventricle ol the heart, which be- 
ing filled in its ſyſtole. and thereby 
conſequently frecing itlelt from that 
blood which is driven into it, as the 
valvulæ bicuſpides hinders its regreſs 
that way, it impels the ſame blood 
into the vena arterioſa, where the 
paſſage is open and dittends it. 
Whence not being able to return 
againit the valvulæ ſigmoides, it finds 
through the lungs (which are ex- 
tended, amplified, and reſtricted, bein 
by inſpiration and expiration,) a pat- 
ſage to the artcria venola, and from 
thence into the left auricle ; which 
performing its office with a motion the 


plained 


ſame, and in the ſame order to that of 
the right auricle's, impels the ſame 
blood into the left veniricle, as the 
right auricle drove it into the right 
ventricle, whence the left ventricle, in 
like manner, and at the ſame time with 
the right, (the paſſage back to the left 
auricle being ſtopt by the valves) 
forces it into the trunk of the aorta, 
and conſequently into all the branches 
of that artery, ſo that the arteries be- 
ing filled with the ſudden impulſe, 
and not able ſo ſuddenly to diſbur- 
then themſelves, arc dilicaded, im- 
pelled, and ſuffer a diaſtole. Whence, 
ſince the ſame motion is reiterated 
continually and incelfantly, I collect, 
that the arteries, both in the lungs and 
in the whole body, by ſo many ſtrokes 
and impulſions of the heart, would be 
lo Hitended ,and ſtuſted with blood, 
that either tno1mpuliun mult entirely 
ccale, or clic the arteries muſt burſt, 
0: be dilated fo much as to contain 
tre whole maſs of blood exhauſted 
trom the veins, unleſs they were un- 
loaded by an efilux of the blood 
ſ(omcu here. The fame reatoning holds 
likewiie with regard to the ventricles 
o the heart, which being filled and 
{tutled in like manner with blood, 
would at laſt be diſtended and deſti- 
tute of all motion, unleſs the arterics 
ſomewhere diſburthened themſelves, 
This conlequerice of mine is demon- 
ſtratively true, and follows of neceſ- 
lit v, it the premiſes be true; but the 
truth or falſ-hood of theſe mult be 
had from our ſenſcs, and not ſrom any 
reccived ways of realoning ; not from 

the 
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plained to one of his friends, that he was much leſs frequently 
called upon to viſit the ſick, after he had publiſhed his book con- 

cerning the motion of the heart (4). . 
Harvey's adverſaries may be divided into two claſſes; by 
which he was attacked on different ſides, and by very different 
arguments, Of theſe, the one party endeavoured to make it ap- 
pear that Harvey's hypotheſis was falſe ; whilſt the other ad- 
mitted it to be well founded, but aſſerted that he was not the Au- 
thor of the diſcovery. One of the firſt who attacked Harvey's 
rinciples concerning the circulation, was Emilius Pariſanus, a 
Phyſician of Venice ; but he was oppoſed by Sir George Eat, of 
the College of Phyſicians, between whom and Harvey there was 
a great friendſhip, in his Apologia pro Sanguinis Circulatione.“ 
Harvey was als, attacked by Riolanus, a French Phyſician and 
Anatomiſt ; but he anſwered him himſelf in his“ Exercitationes 
« Anatomicz duæ de circulatione ſanguinis, ad J. Riolanum * 
« J. Filtum.” 15 
Thoſe who endeavoured to deprive Harvey of the honour of 
diſcovering the circulation, aſſerted that it was known to pre- 
ceding Writers. Vander Linden took much pains to prove that 
it was known to Hippocrates, others ſaid it was known to Galen, 
others to Michael Servetus, and others to Columbus, an eminent 
Anatomiſt ; and Mr. Bayle afterwards affirmed very confidently, 
that it was known to Cæſalpinus. Paſſages were cited from theſe 
Authors to prove this ; but it has been ſhewn very clearly by 
Dr. Friend, in his Hiſtory of phyſic, as well as by others (a), 
that the paffages cited do by no means anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they are produced. 'The honour of diſcovering the circu- 
lation was alſo attributed to the famous Father Paul. This was 
occaſioned by the following incident. The Venetian Ambaſſador 
in England was preſented by Dr. Harvey with his book on the 
circulation of the blood; which, on his return to Venice, he lent 
to 
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the operation of the mind, but ſrom 
ocular teſtimony. I affirm likewile 
of the blood in the veins, that it docs 
always and every where run out of 
the leſſer into the greater, and haſtens 
from all parts towards the heart; 
whence I colle&, that che whole im- 
pelled quantity of blood which the 
arterics receive from the veins, returns 
and flows back thither, from whence 
it was firit driven, and in this manner 
the blood moves in a circuit, in a flux 
and rellux from the heart by impul- 
nion, the force of which carries it into 
all the fibres of the arterics, and that 
being abſorpt and cxhauited thence 
from all parts into the veins, it aiter- 
Waids returns by @ continual flux 


through them to the heart. Our ſenſes 
teach us theſe truths, and neceſſary 
deductions drawn from things obvi- 
ous to ſenſe, leave no room for # 
doubt. Uponthe whole, this is what 
I eudcavoured to declare and make 
manifeſt by obſervations aud expert- 
ments, and I chole to prove it not by 
reaſoning from cauſes and probable 
principles, but to eſtabliſh it by the 
greater authority of ſenſe and experi- 
euce in an anatomical Way.“ —Excr- 
citat, Anatom. iu. publiſhed in 1649. 
Vid. Biograph. Britan. 

( i ) Guliclmi Harveii Vita, ut ſu: 
pra, P. 5, 

( a ) Vid. Gulielmi Harveu Vita, ut 
ſupra, P. 1g---20, + 
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to Father Paul, who tranſcribed the moſt remarkable particulars 
out of it. Theſe tranſcripts, after Father Paul's death, came 
into the hands of his executors, which induced ſeveral perſons to 
imagine that he was the Author of them, and gave riſe to the re- 

rt that he had diſcovered the circulation of the blood. But 

r. Harvey had letters from Fra. Fulgentio, Father Paul's moſt 
intimate friend, which ſet the affair in a clear light (4). Upon 
the whole, we may conclude with the words of Dr. Friend, As 
« this great diſcovery was entirely owing to our countryman, ſo 
© he has explained it with all the clearneſs 1maginable ; and 
„though much has been written upon that ſubject, I may ven- 
ce ture to ſay, his own book is the ſhorteſt, the plaineſt, and the 
« moſt convincing of any, as we may be ſatisfied, if we look 
« jnto the many apologies written in defence of the circulation.“ 
| On the 3d of February, 1623, letters were granted by King 
*. James I. permitting Dr. Harvey to wait and attend on his Ma- 
8 jeſty in the ſame manner as the Phyſicians in ordinary did, with 

a promiſe that he ſhould ſucceed to that office on the firſt va- 

cancy (c). And he was afterwards appointed Phyſician to King 

Charles the Firſt, He adhered to that Prince upon the breaking 

out of the civil wars, and attended his Majeſty at the battle of 

Edge-hill, and from thence to Oxford ; and in 1642, he was in- 

corporated Doctor of phyſic in that Univerſity. In 1645, by the 

King's influence, he was elected Warden of Merton-College ; 

but upon the ſurrendering of Oxford the year after to the Par- 

. liament, he was obliged to quit that office; and retiring to Lon- 

don, he paſſed his time privately in the neighbourhood of that 

City, 

In 1651, he publiſhed his © Exercitationes de generatione ani- 

* malium: quibus accedunt quædam de partu, de membranis ac 

* humoribus uteri, et de conceptione.” This is a curious and 

valuable Work, and would certainly have been more fo, had not 

the civil wars occaſioned the loſs of ſome of his papers. For 

x although he had permiſſion from the Parliament to attend the 

King upon his Majeſty's leaving Whitehall, yet his houſe in Lon- 

don was in his abſence plundered of all the furniture; and his 

Adverſaria, with a great number of anatomical obſervations, re- 

lating eſpecially to the generation of inſets, were carried off, 

and never afterwards recoyered by him. This loſs he greatly la- 
mented (4). 

Dr. Harvey had the happineſs to live to ſee the doctrine of the 
circulation generally received. And, in 1652, a ſtatue was 
erected to his honour by the College of Phyſicians, Two years 
after, he was choſen Preſident of the College in his abſence; and 
coming thither the day after, he acknowledged his great obliga- 


tions to the electors for the honour they had done him, but de- 
383 clined 
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(5) Biograph, Britan. P. 2548. et Harveii Vita, P. 21. (e) Vid. Har- 
leiau MS, in the Britth Muſcum, No. 6987. 4. (4) New and Gen, Biog. Dit, 
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clined accepting of the office, on account of his age and weak. 
neſs. As he had no children, he made the College his heirs, and 
ſettled his paternal eſtate upon them in July following. He had 
three years before built them a room to aſſemble in, and a li- 
brary ; and, in 1656, he brought the deeds of his eſtate, and pre- 
ſented them to the College. He was then preſent at the firſt 
feaſt, inſtituted by himſelf, to be continued annually, together 
with a commemoration-ſpeech in Latin, to be ſpoken on the 18th 
of October, in honour of the benefactors to the College. He 
died on the zd of June, 1657, in the eightieth year of his age, 
and was carried to be interred at Hempſtead, in the county of 
Eſſex (e), where a monument was erected to his memory. It has 
been reported, hat Dr. Harvey before his death was deprived 
of his fight, and that he thereupon drank a glaſs of opium, and 


expired ioon after: but this report appears to have been entirely 
without foundation (/). 


Dr. HARVEY was not only eminently learned in the ſciences 
more immediately connected with his proſuſlion, but was alſo well 
vericd in other branches of literature. He was well read in an- 
tient and modern Hyiitory ; and when he was wearied with too 
cloſe an attention to the ſtudy of nature, he would relax his mind 
by diſcourſing with his friends on political ſubjects, and the ſtate 
of public affairs. He took great plealure in reading ſome of the 
antient Poets, and eſp: cially Virgil, with whoſe Works he was 
exceedingly delighted. He was laboriouſly ſtudious, regular 
and vircuvus in his life, and had a ſtrong ſenſe of zel;zgion. In 
his familiar converſation there was a mixture of gravity and chear- 
fulneſs; he expreiicd himſelf with great perſpicuity, and with 
much grace and dignity ; and was eminent for h:s great candour 
and moderation. He never endeavoured to detract from the me- 
rit of other men; but appeared always to think that the virtues 
of others were to be imitated, and not envied. And in the con- 
troverſy Which was occaſioned by his diſcovery of the circulation, 

he ſeemed much more ſolicitous to diſcover truth, than to obtain 
fame. In the latter part of his life, he was greatly afflicted with 
the gout. He married the daughter of Lancelot Browne, Doctor 
of phyſic, but had no children by her (g). 

An elegant and correct Edition of Dr. Harvey's Works, in one 
Volume, Quarto, was publiſhed by the College of Phyſicians at 
London, in 1766, with a Life of him in Latin prefixed, to which 
we have been indebted in our account of this great Phyſician. 


(e) It is ſaid in the Biographia Britannica, and in the New and Gen. Biog. 
Dict 8vo. that Harvey was buried at Hempſtead in Hertfordſhire; but this is 
a miliake, (J) Vid. Harveii Vita, P. 34. (g) Vid. Harvcii Vita, P. 36, 37. 
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Duke of Buckingham. 


EORGE VILLIERS was born on the 28th of Au- 
guſt, 1592, at Brookeſby in Leiceſterſnire. He was 
third ſon to Sir George Villiers, by Mary, daughter of 
Anthony Beaumont, of Cole-Orton, Eſq; He was 

carefully bred up under his mother till he was ten years of age, 
when he was put to ſchool at Billiſden, in the ſame county, 
where, as Sir Henry Wotton tells us, he was taught the principles 
of muſic and other flight literature, till the thirteenth year of 
his age, when his father died. He ſeems not to have diſcovered 
any genius for letters; and his mother, with whom he was a 
great favourite, now took him home to her houſe at Goodby ; 
and by her direction he was inſtructed in dancing, fencing, and 
other ornamental accompliſhments, in which he made a great 
proficiency (). 

When he was eighteen years of age, his mother ſent him to 
Paris, to learn the modes and faſhions of the French Court, and 
alſo to acquire a knowledge of their language. He ſtaĩd there 
about three years; and after his return, which is ſuggeſted to 
have been haſtened by the lowneſs of his finances (i), he paſſed 
another year with his mother at Goodby. 

Villiers was diſtinguiſhed by a very handſome perſon, and a 
graceful and genteel air, which were ſet off by a gay and faſhion- 
able dreſs. It was well known that King James was mightily 
taken with theſe external accompliſhments ; and the mother of 
Villiers, therefore, who was a ſagacious and enterprizing woman, 
now reſolved to get her ſon introduced at Court, thinking he 
might ſtand a fiir chance of making his fortune there. 

About the beginning of the year 1615, King James going to 
Newmarket, according to his uſual cuſtom, to take the diverſion 
of hunting, the ſtudents at Cambridge invited his Majeſty to fee 
a play, iatitled, © Ignoramus.” At this play it was ſo contrived, 
that Villiers ſhould appear with all the advantages which his mo- 
ther could ſet him off with, and in ſuch a manner as to attract 
the notice of the King. James's attachment to his former fa- 

vourite 


{5 Watton's View of the Life and Death of George Villiers, D. of Buck- 
mg lan, 14 Reliquiæ Wotto uanæ, Edit. 1651 P. 74 751 76. ( 1 ) Lives, Eng- 
lun and Foreigu, Vol. I. P. 138. 
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bourite Somerſet was now changed to a diſlike of him; and he 
no ſooner caſt his eyes upon Villiers, than he conceived a great 
affection for him. He was, therefore, ſoon after introduced at 
Court, and appointed cup-bearer to his Majeſty. 

There is an account extant, written by Archbiſhop Abbot, of 
the circumſtances which attended the beginning of Villiers's 
further promotion, and which we ſhall inſert in that Prelate's 
own words. King James, (ſays the Archbiſhop), for many in- 
© ſolencies, grew weary of Somerſet ; and the kingdom groan- 
© ing under the triumvirate of Northampton, Suffolk, and So- 
merſet, (though Northampton ſoon after died) was glad to be 
rid of him. We could have no way ſo good to effectuate that 
which was the common deſire, as to bring in another in his 
room : one nail, as the proverb is, being to be driven out by 
another. It was now obſerved, that the King began to caſt his 
* eye upon George Villiers, who was then cup-bearer, and 
© ſeemed a modeſt and courteous youth. But King on had a 
© faſhion, that he would never admit any to nearneſs about him- 
© ſelf, but ſuch a one as the Queen ſhould commend unto him, 
* and make ſome ſuit on his behalf; that if the Queen after- 
< wards, being evil intreated, ſhould complain of this dear one, 
© he might make his anſwer, ** It is long of yourſelf, for you 
« were the party that commended him unto me.” Our old 
* maſter took delight ſtrangely in things of this nature. 

That noble Queen knew her huſband well; and having been 
© bitten with favourites both in England and Scotland, was very 
* ſhy to adventure upon this requeſt. King James, in the mean 
© time, more and more loathed Somerſet, and did not much con- 
ceal it, that his afſection encreaſed towards the other; but the 
Queen would not come to it, albeit divers Lords did earneſtly 
ſolicit her Majeſty thereunto. When it would not do, I was 
very much moved to put to my helping hand, they knowing, 
that Queen Anne was graciouſly pleaſed to give me more credit 
* than ordinary, which all her attendants knew ſhe continued 
© till the time of her death. I laboured much, but could not 
prevail; the Queen oft ſaying to me, My Lord, you aud the 
* reſt of your fliends know not what you do: I know your 
« Maſter better than you all: for if this young man be once 
4% brought in, the firſt perſons that he will plague, muſt be you 
* that labour for him; yea, I ſhall have my part alſo. The 
« King will teach him to deſpiſe and hardly entreat us all, that he 
* may ſeem to be beholden to none but himſelf.” 

* Notwithſtanding this, we were ſtill inſtant, telling her Ma- 
jeſty, that the chauge would be for the better: for George was 
of a good nature, which the other was not; and if he thould 
© degentrate, yet it would be a long time before he were able to 
© attain to that height of evil, which the other had. In the end, 
upon importunity, Queen Anne condeſcended, and fo preſſed it 


* with the King, that he aſſented thereunto ; which was ſo * 
| While 
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s while the iron was hot, that in the Queen's bed-chamber the 


« King knighted him with the rapier which the Prince did wear. 


And when the King gave order to ſwear him of the bed-cham- 
ber, Somerſet, who was near, importuned the King with a meſ- 
« ſage, that he might be only ſworn a groom : but myſelf and 
others that were at the door, ſent to her Majeſty, that the would 
« perfect her work, and cauſe him to be ſworn a gentleman of the 
« chamber.---George went in with the King; but no ſooner ha 
got looſe, but he came forth unto me into the privy gallery, and 
there embraced me. He profeſſed, that he was ſo infinicel 
bound unto me, that all his life long he muſt honour me as his 
father. And now he did beſeech me, that I would give him 
* ſome leſſons how he ſhould carry himſelf, When he earneſtly 
* followed this chace, I told him I would give him three ſhort 
* leflons, if he would learn them. The firſt was, that daily upon 
* his knees he ſhould pray to GOD to bleſs the King his maſter, 
and to give him (George) grace, ſtudiouſly to ſerve and pleaſe 
* him, The ſecond was, that he ſhould do all good offices be- 
* tween the King and the Queen, and between the King and the 
© Prince, The third was, that he ſhould fill his maſter's ears 
* with nothing but truth. I made him repeat theſe three things 
* unto me, and then I would have him to acquaint the King with 
them, and ſo tell me, when I met him again, what the King 
* ſaid unto him, He promiſed me he would; and the morrow 
after, Mr. Thomas Murray, the Prince's tutor, and I, ſtanding 
together in the gallery at Whitehall, Sir George Villiers 
* coming forth, ms drawing to us, he told Mr. Murray how' 
much he was beholden unto me, and that I had given him cer- 
* tain inſtructions ; which I prayed him to rehearſe, as indif- 
* ferently well he did before us; yea, and that he had acquaiated 
the King with them, who ſaid, they were inſtructions worthy of 
* an Archbiſhop to give to a young man, His countenance of 
* thankfulneſs for a tew days continued, but not long, either to 
* me, or any others his well-wiſhers, The Roman Hiſtorian 
* Tacitus hath ſomewhere a note, That benefits, while they may 
be requited, ſeem courteſies; but when they are ſo high that 
they cannot be repaid, they prove matters of hatred ( 4 ).' 
Villiers being thus advantageouſly preferred at Court, ſoon 
roſe to an extraordinary height of power and dignity, One 
thouſand pounds a year was immediately ſettled on him, out of 
the Court of Wards (7). On the 4th of January, 161 6, he was 
made Maſter of the Horſe ; on the 24th of April he was inſtalled 
Knight of the Garter ; and on the 22d of Auguſt, the ſame you 
e 


A. Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Col- © more than gol. a year, had already 
ions, Vol. I. P. 456, 457. % brought that poor portion to a low 
( /) One Writer lays, * 'Twastime © ebb, and began to be in great want 
lor his Majeſly to ſhew himſelf libe- © of ſupplics.”---Lives, Engliſh and 
* ral; fer Mr. Villiers, who had no “ Foreign, Vol. I. P. 139. 
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he was created Baron of Whaddon, in the county of Bucks, and 
Viſcount Villiers. 

„ The unrivailed Villiers (ſays an ingenious female Hiſto- 
rian) now ſhone forth in all the gaudy plumage of Royal favour. 
James found in the diſpoſition of the youth an unbounded le- 
vity, and a ductile licentiouſneſs, which promiſed as glorious a 
harveſt as vice and folly could defire(m).” Indeed, it is very 
evident that Villiers ſuſtained his new dignities and honours 
with very little virtue, wiſdom, or moderation. 'This we may 
learn even from Lord Clarendon, though he 1s very favourable to 
him. Villiers (ſays the Noble Hiſtorian) © entirely diſpoſed of 
all the graces of the King, in conferring all the honours, and all 
the offices of the three kingdoms without a rival; in diſpenſing 
whereof, he was guided more by the rules of appetite, than of 
judgment, and ſo exalted almoſt all of his own numerous family 
and dependants ; whoſe greateſt merit was their alliance to him. 
Which equally offended the antient Nobility, and the people of 
all conditions, wiv ſaw the flowers of the Crown every day 
fading and withered ; whilſt the demeſnes, and revenue thereof, 
were ſacriſiced to the enriching a private family, how well ſo- 
ever originally extracted, ſcarce ever heard of before to the na- 
tion ; and the expences of the Court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that 
they had a ſad proſpect of that poverty, and neceſlity, which af- 
terwards befel the Crown, almolt to the ruin of it ( z ).” 

As James now entruſted his new favourite Villiers with the ma- 
nagement and diſpoſal of every thing, ſo he alſo heaped honours, 
eſtates, and preferments, upon him, with the moſt boundleſs pro- 
fuſion (+). Ou the 5th of January, 1617, he was created Earl 
of Buckingham, and ſworn of the Privy Council. In March, 
1617, he attended the King into Scotland, where he was likewiſe 
ſworn a Privy Counſellor of that kingdom; and on the ſucceed - 
ing New-Year's-Day, he was created Marquis of Buckingham, 
and made Lord High Admiral of England, Chief Juſtice in Eyre 
of the parks and toreits on the ſouth- ſide of Trent, Maſter of the 
King's Bench Office, Steward of Weſtminſter, and Coniable of 
Windſor caitlc, The forfeited eſtate of the Lord Grey of Wil- 
ton was al io beſtowed on him. 

In coniequence of buckingham's thus engroſſing the Royal fa- 
vour, the only way to obtain preferment was by being, or pre- 
tending to be, devoted to his ſervice; and the Court was filled 

with 


(m) Macaulay's Hiltory of Eng- ſelling Sedgmoor, with three ſoreſls, 
land, Vol. I. J. go. for the payment of Buckingham's 
() Clarendon's Hiſt, of the Re- debts, and buying more land for him 
be!lion, Vol. I. FP. 10. Edit, Bro. 1712. near Bewlcy, &c. It is alſo obſerved, 
(x) In a letter from King James, that his Mejeity wears Stenny's (Buck- 
dated from Newmarket, to the Prince ingham's) picture, in a blue ribbon, 
of Wales and Buckingham, by Lord under his waiſtcoat, next his heart. 
Andover, which is pfelerved in the Harlcian MS, No. 6987. 8, 
Briuch Muſcum, mention is made of 
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with his creatures, relations, and dependents. Wilſon ſays, 
The King, that never much cared for women, had his Court 
« ſwarming with the Marquis's kindred ſo, that little ones would 
« dance up and down the privy lodgings like fairies ; and it was 
« no Gall ſap would maintain all thole ſuckers ().“ The fa- 
vourite's mother was made Counteſs of Buckingham in her own 
right ; her eldeſt ſon, Sir John Villiers, Viſcount Purbeck ; her 
youngeſt, Sir Chriſtopher Villiers, Earl of Angleſey ; and her 
daughter Counteſs of Denbigh, by the creation of her huſband, 
Mr. Fielding, a private gentleman, Earl of Denbigh. 

About the end of the year 1620, the Marquis of Buckingham 
married the only daughter of the Earl of Rutland, who was the 
richeſt heireſs in the kingdom. When our favourite was firſt pre- 
ferred, he was very affable and courteous, and ſeemed to court 
all men as they courted him; but being intoxicated with power, 
and his ſudden elevation, he ſcon changed his deportment, often 
behaving with great arrogance, and treating with the utmoſt in- 
ſolence and contempt, all who oppoſed his views, or who de- 
clined to pay court to him, and to comply with his will and plea» 
ſure, 

A treaty of marriage between Charles, Prince of Wales, and 
the Infanta of Spain, had now been a long time in agitation (). 
And in 1623, Buckingham perſuaded Prince Charles to make a 
journey into Spain, and to fetch home his miſtreſs the Infanta ; 
by repreſenting to him, how brave and gallant an action it would 
be, and how ſoon 1t would put an end to thoſe formalities, which, 
though all ſubſtantial matters were already agreed upon, might 
yet retard her voyage to England many months. It is ſuggeſted 
by Lord Clarendon, that Buckingham's motive for this journey, 
was an unwillingneſs that the Ear! of Briſtol, the Ambaſſador in 
Spain, ſhould have the ſole honour of concluding the treaty of 
marriage (4). However, the King was vehemently againſt this 
affair, and indeed with good reaſon; but the ſolicitations of the 
Prince, and the impetuoſity of Buckingham, prevailed. 

Prince Charles, accompanied by the Marquis of Buckingham, 
and attended alſo by Sir Francis Cottington and Endymion Por- 
ter, and Sir Richard Graham, Maſter of Horſe to Buckingham, 
ſet out from London on the 27th of February. They paſſed dit- 
guiſed and undiſcovered through France, and even ventured into 
a court-ball at Paris, where Charles ſaw the Princeſs Henrietta, 
whom he afterwards eſpouſed, and who was, at that time, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after their depar- 
ture from London, they arrived at Madrid ; and ſurprized every 
body by a ſtep fo little uſual among great Princes. However, 
the King of Spain immediately viſited Prince Charles, expreſſed 
the utmoſt gratitude for the confidence repoſed in him, and made 

Vol. IV. 8. 2 8 warm 


(%) Life and Reign of King James the Firſt, P. 147. (%) See P. 149, 141. 
(7) Hiſt, of che Rebellion, as before, P. 11. 
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warm proteſtations of a correſpondent confidence and friendſhip, 
By the moſt ſtudied civilities, he marked the reſpe& which he 
bore his Royal gueſt. He preſented him with golden keys of all 
the Regal apartments, that Charles might have ready acceſs to 
him at all hours. The Queen ſent him divers preſents of rich 
apparel, perfumes, and other rarities of the country ; and he was 
entertained with a variety of ſhews and triumphs. The Spaniſh 
Monarch took the left hand of the Prince on every occaſion ; 
and Charles was introduced into the palace with the ſame pomp 
and ceremony, which attend the Kings of Spain on their corona- 
tion, The Privy Council received public orders to obey him as 
the King himſelf; every ſumptuary law with regard to apparel 
was abrogated and ſuſpended during his reſidence in Spain; and 
all the priſons of the kingdom were thrown open, and all the 
priſoners received their freedom, as if an event the moſt ho- 
nourable and fortunate had happened to the Monarchy (r). 
During the ſtay of Prince Charles and the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham in Spain, they received frequent letters from King James, 
In one of theſe, written eighteen days after their departure from 
England, are the following paſſages, ©** My ſweet boys, I write 
« this ſeventh letter unto you upon the ſeventeenth of March, 
& ſent in my ſhip called the Adventure, to my two boys adven- 
© turcr;, whom God ever bleſs ; and now to begin with him, 
« @ Fove Principium, I have ſent you, my Baby, two of your 
„ Chapla:rs fitteſt for this purpoſe, Mawe and Wren, together 
« with all ſtuff and ornaments ht for the ſervice of Gop ; I have 
« fully inſtructed them, ſo as all their behaviour and ſervice ſhall, 
I hope, prove decent and agreeable to the purity of the primi- 
„ tive Church, and yet as near the Roman — as can lawfully 
« be done; for it hath ever been my way to go with the Church 
Of Rome ꝝzſue ad aras, All the particulars hereoff I remit to 
ce the relation of your before named Chaplains. I ſend you alſo 
your robes of the Order, which you muſt not forget to wear 
«« upon St. George's day, and dine together in them, if they can 
« come in time, which I pray Gop they may; for it will be a 
% goodly fight for the Spaniards to ſee my two boys dine in them. 
I ſend you allo the jewels I promiſed, both ſome of mine and 
ſuch of yours, I mean both of you, as are worthy the ſending, 
« for my Baby's preſenting his miſtreſs.” As long as I 
want the ſweet comfort of my boys converſation, I am forced, 
yea, and delight, to converſe with them by long letters. Gov 
bleſs you both, my ſweet boys, and ſend you, after a ſucceſsful 


journey, a joyful and happy return in the arms of your dear 
Dad (4).“ 


In 


( » ) Hume's Hiſt. of Great Britain, Vol. I. P. 99. Edit. 4to. Edinb. 1754+ 
and Macaulay's Hitt. of England, Vol. I. P. 204. (s ) Macaulay's Hilt, 
England, 2d Edit, Vol, I, F. 201---203, 
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In another letter, the King acquaints his favourite Bucking- 
ham, among other articles of important news, that“ his bay 
« Snaniſh mare has a fine horſe foal ;”” and he © wiſhes his ſweet 
« Baby the like ſucceſs with the Spaniſh breed before this time 
« twelvemonth ().“ And in a letter from Buckingham to the 
King, dated Madrid, April 25, 1623, he complains how ſparing 
his Majeſty was of the jewels he ſegt to the Prince, conſidering 
how richly they dreſs in them there ; and that his Highneſs has 
no other means to appear like a King's ſon. He at the ſame 
time informs his Majeſty, that he has ſent him ſome aſſes and 
camels, a Barbary horſe, an elephant, &c. and ſays, that when 
they return, they will bring horſes and aſſes enough (2). 

It appears that Buckingham, during his ſtay in Spain, behaved 
with great inſolence to the Earl of Briſtol, the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
dor at that Court (w). He alſo made himſelf extremely diſa- 
greeable to the Spaniſh Miniſtry, by his manners and behaviour ; 
which were a mixture of Gallic licentiouſneſs, and Britiſh rough- 
neſs, The diſtaſteful familiarity that ſubſiſted between him and 
the Prince, gave great offence to the high notions which that na- 
tion entertained of Royalty, and was as incongruous to the 
equally-exalted pretenſions of James and his ſon, as to the ro- 
mantic conceits of the Spaniards (x). Buckingham's allies of 
paſſion, his diſſolute pleaſures, and his arrogant and impetuous 
temper, which he took no pains to diſguiſe, were alſo qualities 
which could be eſteemed no where, but to the grave and ſober 
Spaniards were the objects of peculiar averſion (5). They could 
not conceal their ſurprize, that ſuch a hair-brained youth ſhould 
intrude into a negociation, now conducted to a period, by fo ac- 
compliſhed a Miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to himſelf all 

2 8 2 the 


to be litting, whilſt the Prince ſtood, 
and was in preſence; and alſo to 


(t) Harleian MSS. in the Britiſh “ 
Muſeum, No. 6987. 32. 0 


0 « ) Harleian MSS. No. 6987. 37. 


20 Lid. Clatendon's Hiſt. of the 
Rebellion, Vol. I. P. 36, 8 vo. Edit. 

( x ) Macaulay's Hiſt. of England, 
Vol. I. P. 218. 

() In a letter written by the Earl 
ot Briſtol, or ſome of his friends, to 
King James, we have the following 
particulars, * Let your Majeſty, (ſays 
the letter-writer), call ſome certain 
men unto you, and ſift out of them 
«© the opinion of the more moderate 
Parliament; and enquirc of thoſe 
+ that come out of Spain, who did 
give the firſt cauſe of falling out? 
+ Whether the Duke of Buckingham 
did not many things againſt the au- 
* thority and reverence due to the 
Prince? Whether he way not wont 


have his feet reſting upon another 
ſeat, after an indecent manner ? 
Whether, when the Prince was un- 
covered, whilit the Queen and In- 
fanta looked out at the windows, 
he uncovered his head, or no? 


Whether, fitting at the table with 


the Prince, he did not behave him- 
ſelf unreverently ? Whether he 
were not wont to come into the 
Prince's chamber, with his clothes 
half on, ſo that the doors could not 
be opened to them that came to 
viſit the Prince from the King of 
Spain, the door-keepers refuſing to 
go in for modeſty ſake ? Whether 
he did not call the Prince by ridi- 
culous names ? Whether he did 


not diſhonour and profane the 


6 King's 
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the merit of it. They lamented the Infanta's fate, who muſt be 
approached by a man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to reſpe& no laws, 
Divine or human. And when they obſerved, that he had the 
imprudence to inſult the Conde Duke of Olivarez, their Prime- 
Miniſter, every one who was ambitious of paying court to the 
Spaniſh, became deſirous of expreſſing their diſlike to the Eng- 
liſh favourite, Buckingham once told Olivarez, that his own 
attachment to the Spaniſſimation, and to the King of Spain, was 
extreme; that he would contribute to every meaſure, which 
would cement the friendſhip between England and them ; and 
that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the Prince's 
marriage with the Infanta. But he added, With regard to 
« you, Sir, in particular, you muſt not conſider me as your 
“friend; but muſt ever expect from me all poſſible enmity and 
„ oppoſition.” The Conde Duke replied, that he very willingly 
accepted of what was proffered him; and on theſe terms the fa- 
vourites parted (x). | 

While the Marquis of Buckingham continued at Madrid, he 
received a patent from England, by which he was created Earl 
of Coventry, and Duke of Buckingham (2). However, the 
great animoſity which ſubſiſted between him and the Spaniſh 


Miniſtry, now induced him to employ his whole influence over - 


the Prince, which was very great, to inſtill into him an averſion 
for that marriage, which had hitherto been the obje& of his moſt 
earneſt deſires (4). There were alſo at this time ſeveral delays 
with reſpe& to concluding the marriage on the part of the Spa- 
niſh Court, which concurred fo efficaciouſly with Buckingham's 
endeavours, that Charles was perſuaded to think that the Spa- 
niards had no fincere inclination to an union with the Crown of 


t King's palace with baſe and con- 
« temptible women ? Whether he 
« did not divers obſcene things, and 
% uſed not immodeſt geſticulations 
« and wanton tricks with players, in 
« the preſence of the Prince? Whe- 
« ther he did not violete his faith 
« given to the Conde Oltivarez ? 
„% Whether he did not preſently com- 
„ municate his diſcontents, offences, 
& and complaints, to the Ambaſſadors 
& of other Princes? Whether, in do- 
« ing of his buſineſs, he did not uſe 
« frequent threateniags unto the Ca- 
& tholic King's Miniſters, and to apoſ- 
& tolical Nuncios ? Whether he did 
& not affect to fit at plays preſented 
« in the King's palace, atter the man- 
„ ner aud example of the King and 
« Prince, being not contented with 
„ the honour that is ordinarily given 
% the High-Steward, or Major- 


8 England; 


% Domo of the King's houſe?“ There 
is ſufficient reaſon for believing, that 
molt of theſe queries may be an{wered 
in the afhrmative.---Guthrie's Hiſt. ot 
England, Vol. III. P. 786. 

( = ) Hume's Hiſt, of Great Bri- 
tain, Vol. I. P. 101. 

(a) In a letter from King James, 
dated at Whitchali, April 7, 162g, 
aſter adviſing his Baby (Charles) not 
to be aſhamed of his religion, he aſ- 
ſures his ſweet goſſip Stenny, (Buck- 
ingham), that he is ready to make 
him a Duke when he will.—-Harlcian 
MSS. No. 6987. 29. 

(, Lord Clarendon fays, that 
© Olivarez had bcen heard to cenlute 
very ſevercly the Duke's familiarity, 
and want of reſpe@ toward the 
Prince, (a crime monſtrous to the 
* Spamard), and had ſaid, that * 
„„the Infauta did not, as ſoon as te 

„% was 


——. 
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England; and that bimſelf and his father had been the dupes 
to a treaty, the completion of which would involve them in in- 
extricable difficulties. "Theſe, and other the like infinuations, 
worked him up to ſuch an height of reſentment, that he likened 
with eagerneſs to the project of 2n abrupt departure, and began 
to entertain doubts of not being able to effect it. In this deſpon- 
dency, he wrote to his father, acquainting him with his appre- 
henſions; and Buckingham at the ſame time ſent letters to the 
King, in which he wrote word, ** That he had at length diſco- 
« yered the King cf Spain's infincerity ; who was far, he ſaid, 
« from having the leait thought of accompliſhing the marriage; 
« and that the Prince was in danger of being retained in Spata 
46 all his life.” Theſe, and other advices of the {ame kind, pur 
the poor old King into ſuch a fright, that he wrote poſitive orders 
to Buckingham to bring away the Prince, i poſſible; and at the 
ſame time ſent a fleet of ſhips to St. Andero in Biſcay, to eſcort 
them home (c). This order was readily obeyed ; and on pre- 
tence of preparing the Engliſh ſhips for the Prince's reception, 
Buckingham departed haſtily, taking no ceremonious farewell of 
the Court (4). However, the Prince, when he left Madrid, 
took a ſolemn leave of the Spaniſh Court; and both parties then 
profeſſed an intention to conclude the marriage; but after 
Charles's and Buckingham's return to England, the treaty for 
this purpoſe was entirely broken off. 

The Prince and the Duke of —— arrived at Portſ- 
mouth on the 5th of October, 1623; and from thence they im- 
mediately poſted to the King, who received them with the utmoſt 
joy. And ſhortly after Buckingham was made Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and Steward of the manor of Hampton-court, 
But notwithitanding the joy with which the King received tire 

Prince 


« was married, ſuppreſs that licence, 
„ the would herſelf quickly undergo 
„the miſchief oi it,” Which gave 
the firſt alarum to the Duke to ap- 
prchend his own ruin in that union, 
and accordingly to uſe all his en- 
* deavours to break and prevent it: 
« and from that time he took all oc- 
© cations to quarrel with, and re- 
* proach the Conde Duke.“ -Hiſt. of 
the Rebcllion, Vol. I. P. 35, 26. 

(e) The following is one of the 
letters written by James, on occaſion 
el thele deſponding meſlages: 

„% My ſwest Boys, 

Tour letter by Cottington hath 
* {truck me dead: I tear it hall much 
© ſhorten my days. Alas! I now 
* repent me fore that ever 1 ſuffered 
you io go away; I care for match 


« nor nothing, ſo TI may once have 
« you in my arms again; God grant 
« it! God grant it! God grant it! 
© Amen! amen! amen! I protet 
„ve {hall be as heartily welcome as 
„it ye had done all things ye went 
© for, ſo that I may once have you 11 
„my arms again. And fo Gol bleis 
„ you both, my only !weet fon, only 
„belt cet ſervant, and let me hear 
© from you quickly, with all ſpeed, 
* as you love my life. And fo Gol 
« ſend you a happy Jjoytul meeting 
& ju the arms of 
„ Your dcar Dad.” 
Id. Macaulay's Hiit. of England, 
Vol. I. P $20. 
(4) Macaway's Hil. of England, 


P. 220, 231. 
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Prince and his favourite on their return to England, it appears that 
James's attachment to Buckingham was from this time very much 
decreaſed. The King was much diſguſted at the violent beha- 
viour and meaſures of the Duke; and he was alſo jealous of the 
cloſe intimacy and connection which there pow was between him 
and the Prince. Lord Clarendon ſays, that after Buckingham's 
return, he executed the ſame authority in conferring all favours 
« and graces, and in revenging himſelf upon thoſe who had 
« manifeſted any unkindneſs towards him. And yet, notwith- 
« ſtanding all this, if that King's nature had equally ditpoſed 
him to pull down, as to build and erect; and if his courage 
and ſeverity in puniſhing and reforming, had been as great, as 
„his generoſity and inclination was to oblige, it is not to be 
4% doubted, but that he would have withdrawn his affection from 
« the Duke entirely, before his death (e).“ King James died 
on the 27th of March, 1625 ; and reports were raiſed, that his 
death was occaſioned by poiſon, adminiſtered by Buckingham, 
or by his means: but this charge ſeems to have been not well 
ſupported (7). 

It appears that King James ſuffered himſelf to be treated with 
the groſſeſt familiarity by his favourite 9 goa : and, in- 
deed, this ſufficiently appears by the letters which paſſed between 
them, which were of a very curious nature, Some ſpecimens of 
their epiſtolary ſtile have been already given; and we ſhall inſert 
One or two more, 

The following 1s one of Buckingham's epiſtles to his Majeſty : 
« Were it not that you might think me an encroacher upon 
« your goodneſs, | ſhould make a propoſition for you to ſtay ten 
« days at Theobalds, by which doing you might have the com- 
« pany of your ſweet ſon, without whom we ſhould neither play 
« at cards, gofle, nor fit up for does at Huntingdon; whereas, 
« if you ſtay at 'Theobalds but theſe ten days, you might have 
« to wait on you not only a ſound fon, but a ſervant within and 
« without as clean as a ſhilling, But if theſe reaſons were not, 
« I pray your ſowſhip how can you ſpend theſe ten days better 
in any other place (g).“ 

In another letter, preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum (+), James 
writes to Buckingham, ſending © his blefling on his heart-roots ; 
and informing him what ſture of game and fine young hounds 
he has with him; and he bleſſes the maſter of his harriers ; and 
hopes the Duke will leave off his phyſic to-day.” In another 
letter written by James to Buckingham, his Majeſty “ bleſſes the 
heart-roots of Jom Badger, for breeding him ſuch a fine kennel 
of young hounds, worthy to lie on Stenny's and Kate's bed; and 

calls 


(e) H:ſt, of che Rebellion, Vol. I. (e) Macaulay's Hiſt. of England 
P. 11. Vol. I. P. 266. O 
( Vid. Guthric's Hiſt. of Eng- (% Harlcian MS S. No, 6987. a 
lend, Vol. III. P. 818, $19. = 
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calls Gop to thank the Maſter of the Horſe for providing ſuch a 
number of fair uſeful horſes, and adviſes him to take care of his 
health.” It appears that the Dutcheſs of Buckingham alſo cor- 
reſponded with the King: and in one of her letters, which is ſtill 
preſerved, ſhe writes to him, that ſhe hopes Lord Annan has ac- 
quainted him, that ſhe “ did mean to wean Mall (her daughter) 
very ſhortly ;” but ſays, that ſhe would by no mcans do this till 
ſhe had acquainted his Majeſty (2). : 

On the acceſſion of King Charles I. the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had for a conſiderable time been upon terms of great 
intimacy with him (4), continued to enjoy the ſame degree of 
Royal favour of which he had been poſlcſied in the reign of James, 
Indeed, his power and influence now ſeemed to be more exten- 
ſive, if poſlible, than they had been during the I te reign. King 
Charles diſcovered as great a friendſhip towards him, and as en- 
tire a confidence in him, as ever King had ſhewn to any ſubject. 
It was by Buckingham that all preferments in Church and State 
were conferred ; all his kindred, friends, and dependants, were 
promoted to that degree of honour or riches, or to thole offices, 
which he thought proper; and all his enemies and oppoſers were 
kept down and diſcountenanced, if not ruined, 

A treaty of marriage having now been concluded between 
King Charles and the Princeis Henrietta Maria, — to 
Henry IV. of France, in june, 1625, the Duke of Buckingham 
went to attend the new Qucen with the Royal Navy, and brought 
her to Dover; from wheuce ſhe came to Canterbury, where the 
marriage was conſummated, It was not Jong after that an affair 
happened, which increaſed the unpopularity of Buckingham, 
When the late King James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, he had 
been cajoled by the French Miniſtry to furniſh them with one 
ſhip of war, and ſeven armed Merchant-th:ps, to be employed 
againſt the Genoeſe. Buckingham, who was at this time warmly 

attached 


(i) Vd. Sir David Dalrymple's 
Collection of Letters relating to the 
reign of James I, 

() He is faid to have been a con- 
fident in an intrigue of Charles, while 
Prince of Wales. The following let- 
ter from the Prince to Buckingham, 
from which it 1s :!nferred that the lat- 
ter was privy to an amour of his 
Highneſs's, was firſt publiſhed by Mr. 
Thomas Hearne, wh» tells us the letter 
js ſaid to have once belonged to Arch- 
biſhop Sancroſt ; and he obſerves it is 
the only intrigue he had ever heard 
this Prince was concerned in. 


„ STENNY, 


„ have nothing now to write to 
you, but to give you thanks both 


6 


«© for the good counſel ye gave me, 
and for the event of it. The King 
« cave me a good ſharp potion, but 
& you took away the working of it 
% by the well reliſhed comtus ye ſent 
&« atterit. I have met with the party 
& that mult not be named, once al- 
« ready, and the cullor of writing this 
© letter hall make me meet with her 
„% on Saturday, althuugh it is written 
© the day being Thurſday, So, af- 
% ſuring you that the bulme!s goes 
„ ſafcly on, I reit, 
„ Your conlta'it loving friend, 
© CHARLES, 
« I hope ye will not ſhew the King 


te this letter, but put it in the ſafe 
% cuſtody of Mr, Vulcan.“ 
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attacked to the Court of France, prevailed on Charles to lend 
theſe thips to be uſed againſt the French Proteſtants at the Siege 
of Rochelle. Accordingly the ſquadron ſailed to Dieppe ; but 


1 


no ſconer was its deſtination known, than the whole crew mu- 


tinied. They drew up a remonſtrance to Vice-admiral Pen- 
nington, their commander; and ſigning all their names in a 
circle, leſt he ſhould diſcover the ring-leaders, they laid it un- 
der his pray er-book. Pennington declared, that he would ra- 
ther be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt 
his brother Froteſtants in France, The whole ſquacron failed 
immediately to the Downs: from whence Admiral Pennington 
ſent a letter to the Duke of Buckingham, deſiring to be excuſed 
from that ſervice. The Dike, without acquainting the King, 
er conſulting the Council, directed Lord Conway, then Secretary 
of State, to write a letter to Pennington, commanding him to put 
all the ſhips into the hands of the French. This, however, not 
taking effect, the Duke procured the King's expreſs orders to the 
fime purpoſe. Upon this, in the month of Auguſt, 1625, the 
Vice-Admiral failed a ſecond time to Dieppe, where, according 
to his inſtructions, the Merchant-ſhips were delivered to the 
French. But Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded the 
King's ſhip, broke through, and returned to England: and all 
the officers and ſailors, belonging to the other thips, notwith- 
ſtanding great offers were made them, immediately deſerted ; 
not an individual amongſt them, one gunner excepted, (who was 
foon after killed beſore Rochelle) being found diſſolute enough 
to ſerve againſt their diſtreſſed brethren the French Hugonots. 
This affair made a great noiſe, and came at lait to form an arti- 
cle in an impeachment againſt the Puke of Buckingham (). 
The Duke had already been more than once attacked in Par- 
liament; and in 1626, he was impeached of high treaſon by che 
Earl of Briſtol, againſt whom a charge of treaſon was 410 
brought by the Attorney-General. But thirteen articles of im- 
peachment were alſo exhibited againit Buckingham by the houte 


of Commons. 
V hat 


(1) V. Macaulay's Hiſt. of Eng- © thelowelt and moſt odious bigotry.” 


land, Vol. I. P. 283, 286. 2d Edit. 
Humc's Hiſt. of Great Eritain, Vol. I. 
P. 149, 13 Edit. Edinb. 4to. 1754. 
and Campbell's Lives of the Admi— 
xals, Vol, II. P. 106, 197. 3d Edit. 
Mr. Hume, after iclating this tranſac— 
tion, and the murmurs and diſcontents 
which it occaltoned in Parliament, 
obſerves, that “ it planly appears 
6 from this incident, as well as tom 
„ many others, that, oi all Europcai 
& nations, the Britiſh were, at that 
„ume, and till long after, funk unto 


We ſhould, however, ſuppoſe, that 
there are not many pcople, beſides this 
ingenious Hiſtorian, who often atfects 
to be ſingular, who would think that 
the retuſal of the Britiſh ſcamen to 
alliil in the deſtruction of their fellow 
Proteſtant, in France, or the diſcon- 
tent of the nation at their being ſent 
out on ſuch a ſervice, was an inſtance 
of the mft odicus bigetry, notwithſtand- 
ing all the political reaſons which he 
has produced to ſupport this opinion. 
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What an engroſſer the Duke was of dignities and offices, ſuf- 
ficiently appears by the preamble to the charge of the Houſe 
of Commons againſt him. His titles are there enumerated as fol- 
lows: „ George, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Buckingham, Earl 
4 of Coventry, Viſcount Villiers, Baron of Whaddon, Great 
« Admiral of the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and of the 
« principality of Wales, and of the dominions and iſlands of the 

2 of the town of Calais, and of the marches of the ſame, 
*« and of Normandy, Gaſcoigne, and Guienne, General Gover- 
© nor of the ſeas and ſhips of the ſaid kingdom, Lieutenant-Ge- 
„ neral, Admiral, Captain-General, and Governor of his Ma- 
« jeſty's Royal fleet and army lately ſet forth, Maſter of the Horſe 
* of our Sovereign Lord the King, Lord Warden, Chancellor, 
© and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, and of the members thereof, 
«© Conſtable of Dover caſtle, Juſtice in Eyre of the foreſts and 
© chaces on this ſide the river Trent, Conſtable of the caſtle of 
«© Windſor, Gentleman of his Majeſty's bed-chamber, one of his 
« Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy Council in his Realms both 
* in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and Knight of the moſt 
* honourable Order of the Garter ().“ 

In the articles of impeachment exhibited by the Commons, the 
Duke of Buckingham was charged with engroſſing the moſt im- 
portant offices of the State, the duties of which he was unable to 
perform ; and with having neglected to do his duty as Lord High 
Admiral, particularly as to guarding the ſeas, and protectin \ 
national navigation ; by which means the Britiſh ſeas had been 
ſhamefully infeſted with pirates and enemies, to the loſs of very 
many ſhips, and alſo of many of his Majeſty's ſubjects. It was 
alſo alledged againſt him, that he had cauſed a ſhip and goods be- 
longing to French merchants to be confiſcated, under falſe pre- 
tences, unjuſtly, and contrary to the law of nations ; that he had 
extorted the ſum of ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany ; that he had cauſed ſhips to be delivered up to the French 

ing, in order to ſerve againſt the Hugonots ; that he compelled 
perſons to purchaſe titles of honour at exorbitant rates ; that he 
fold the office of Maſter of the Wards for ſix thouſand pounds, 
and that of Lord-Treaſurer for twenty thouſand pounds; and that 
he had procured exorbitant grants from the Crown. 

Notwithſtanding this impeachment of Buckingham, he was ne- 
ver put under any confinement, which was complained of as a 
grievance by the Commons. And the Members of the Univer- 
lity of Cambridge, in order to recommend themſelves to the fa- 
vour of the Court, were mean enough to elect the Duke, at this 

articular criſis, for their Chancellor; though he was conſidered 
y a great part of the kingdom, and that upon good grounds, to 
be the chief cauſe of ſome of the greateſt national evils. Buck- 
ingham drew up an anſwer to the articles of the Commons againſt 
Vol. IV. Co 2 © him, 


() Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical Collections, Vol. I. P. 30ge 
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him, in which he abſolutely denied ſome of the particulars with 
which he was charged : but the affair was never brought to a pro- 
per determination ; for the King, in order to ſcreen his favourite, 
and put a ſtop to any further proceedings againſt him, diſſolved 
the Parliament. 

The Duke of Buckingham had already precipitated the nation 
into a war with Spain, chiefly from his animoſity againſt the Spa- 
niſh Miniftry ; and which he had yet taken no proper meaſures 
for carrying on. But notwithſtanding this, while the war with 
Spain was ſtill kept up, though in a manner no way honourable or 
advantageous to the nation, by his means a new war was precipi- 
tately entered into againſt France : for which no reaſonable cauſe 
could ever be aſſigned. But it appears that King Charles was 
hurried into this war, entirely from a private motive of reſentment 
in the Duke of Buckingham ; who, when he was in France to 
bring over Queen Henrietta, had the confidence to make over- 
tures of an amour to Anne of Auſtria, the confort of Lewis XIII. 
It is intimated by ſome Writers, that his amorous addreſſes were 
not altogether diſcouraged ; however, we are told, that when he 
was about to ſet out on a new Embaſly to Paris, a meſſage was ſent 
him from the French Monarch, that he muſt not think of ſuch a 
journey. Buckingham, exaſperated at this, ſwore, That he 
* would ſee the Queen, in ſpite of all the power of France ;” 
and, from that moment, he was determined to engage England 
into a rupture with that kingdom (). 

We are informed by Lor Clarendon, that Buckingham took 
great pains to leſſen King Charles's affection towards his youn 
Queen Henrietta, being exceedingly jealous leſt her intereſt ſhoul 
be ſtrong enough to croſs his deſigns. And he even treated her 
with great neglect, and ſometimes with rudeneſs. One day, when 
he unjuſtly apprehended that the Queen had ſhewn ſome diſreſpect 
to his mother, in not going to her lodging at an hour ſhe had in- 
tended to go, from which ſhe was hindered by mere accident, he 
came into her chamber in much paſſion, and after ſome rude ex- 
poſtulations, told her, “ ſhe ſhould repent it.” Upon this her 
Majeſty anſwering with ſome quickneſs, Buckingham inſolently 
replied, © There had been Queens in England who had loft their 
heads.“ The Noble Hiſtorian alſo obſerves, that © it was uni- 
«* verſally known, that, during his life, the Queen never had any 
credit with the King, with reference to any public affairs.” 
The truth is, that if ſhe had had no influence over him afterwards 
in this reſpect, it would have been much for Charles's advantage; 
who was as little benefitted by the counſels of his Queen, as he 
had been by thoſe of his favourite Buckingham. 

In 162”, a fleet of an hundred fail, and an army of ſeven 
thouſand men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, and both 


3 of 


fn) Hume's Hiſt, of Great Britain, Vol. I, P. 163. See alſo Clarendon's 
Hit. of the Rebellion, Vol. I. P. 38. 
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of them entruſted to the command of the Duke of Buckingham, 
though he was altogether unacquainted both with land and ſea 
ſervice. He failed from Portſmouth on the 27th of June, and 
bent his courſe to the iſle of Rhe, which was well garriſoned and 
fortified. Having landed his men, though with ſome loſs, he 
followed not the blow, but allowed Toyras, the French Governor, 
five days reſpite, during which the citadel of St. Martin was vic- 
tualled and provided for a fiege : and he left behind him-the ſmall 
fort of Prie, which could at firſt have made no manner of reſiſ- 
tance. Indeed, all Buckingham's military operations ſhewed great 
incapacity and inexperience (o. Though he had reſolved to 
ſtarve St. Martin, he guarded the ſea negligently, and allowed 
proviſions and ammunition to be thrown into it. And now de- 
ſpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without having 
made any breach, and raſhly threw away the lives of his ſoldiers. 
Having found, that a French army had ftolen over in ſmall divi- 
ſions, and had landed at Prie, the fort which he had at firſt over- 
looked, he began to think of a retreat; but made it ſo unſkil- 
fully, that it was equivalent to a total rout. He is faid to have 
been the laſt of the whole army who embarked ; and he returned 
to England, having loſt two thirds of his land forces; totally diſ- 
credited both as an Admiral and a General ; and bringing no 
praiſe with him, but that of perſonal courage (). 

Shortly after the Duke's return from this unfortunate expedi- 
tion, a Parliament was afſembled, in which a remonſtrance was 
drawn up by the Commons, and preſented to the King, wherein 
they complained of many public grievances, and declared the 
exceſſive power of the Duke of Buckingham, and his abuſe of 
that power, to be the cauſe of thoſe evils under which the nation 
laboured. But an event ſoon happened, which rendered any far- 
ther complaints of his exorbitant power, or bad conduct, unne- 
ceſſary. 

48 fleet and army were aſſembled for the relief of the 
French Proteſtants at Rochelle, who were now, by a cloſe ſiege, 


reduced to the laſt extremity. The Duke of Buckingham choſe 


to commend 1a this expedition in perſon, and to that end came to 
Portſmouth ; where, on the 23d of Auguſt, 1628, in the morning, 
he having been converſing with ſome French gentlemen and ſeve- 
ral General Officers, 2 Felton placed himſelf in an entry, 
through which the Duke was to paſs, who walking with Sir Tho- 
mas Fryer, and inclining his ear to him in a poſture of attention, 
Felton with a knife ſtabbed him on the left fide ; upon which the 

3 T 2 Duke 


(%) Dr, Campbell obſerves, that great capacity as a Commander, and 
at firit the French Court was exceed- withal, too much pride to take ad- 
ingly alarmed at Buckingham's at- vice, Lives of the Admirals, Vol. II, 
cempt on their coaſts; and, it is ſaid, P. 115. 3d Edit. 
the King fell ſick upon it; but their (5) Hume's Hiſt, of Great Bri- 
terrors quickly diminiſned, when they tain, Vol, I. P. 166, 167, 
were itormc{ that the Duke had no 


— 
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Duke cried out, © The villain has killed me,” and immediately 
pulled cut the knife himſelf, but never ſpoke more, the knife 


having pierccd his heart ( 9g ). 


() A ſtory is related by Lord 
Clarendon of an extraordinary appa- 
rition which is ſaid to have appeared 
a ſhort time before the death of the 
Duke of Buckingham ; and which, 
though it ſeems not entitled to much 
credit, is yet related by the Noble 
Hiſtorian with ſo much greviiy and 
ſolemnity, that we thali here iuſert it. 
There were (lays lus Lordiuip) many 
ſtories ſcattered abroad at that time, 
of ſeveral prophecies, and predic- 
tions of the Duke's untimely and 
violent death. Amongſt the reſt 
there was one, Which was upon a 
better foundation of credit, than 
uſually ſuch diſcourles arc founded 
upon. There was an Officer in the 
King's wardrobe in Windſor caſtle, 
of a good icputation for honeſty 
and dilcretion, and then about the 
age of hity years, or more, This 
man had, in his youth, been bred 
in a {chool, in the pariſh where Sir 
George Villiers, the father of the 
Duke, lived; and had been rauch 
cherithed and obliged, in that ſeaſon 
ol his age, by the ſaid Sir George, 
whom atterwards he never ſaw. 
About fix months before the mi— 
ſcrable end of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, about midnight, this man, 
being in his bed, at Windſor, where 
his office was, and in very good 
health, there appeared to him, on 
the ide of his bed, a man of a very 
venerable aſpect, who drew the cur- 
tains of his bed, and, fixing his cycs 
upon him, aiked him, if he knew 
him? The poor man, half dead 
with fear and apprehenſion, being 
aſked the ſecond time, whether he 
remembered him? and having in 
that time called to his memory the 
preſence of Sir George Villiers, and 
the very clothes he uſed to wear, in 
whiclr at that time he ſcemed to be 
habited, he anſwered him, that he 
thought him to be that perſon, He 
s replied, © He was in the right; that 
„ he was the fame, and that he ex- 
* pected a ſervice from him; which 
+ was, thai he thould go from him to 
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Sir Simonds D'Ewes, in his ac- 


count 


„his ſon the Duke of Buckingham, 
„ and tell him, it he did not ſome- 
„ what to ingratiate himſelf to the 
% people, or, at leaſt, to abate the ex- 
& treme malice they had againſt him, 
% he would be ſuffered to live but a 
© ſhort time.” After this diſcourſe, 
© he diſappeared; and the poor man, 
„ hc had been at all waking, flept 
very well till morning, when he be- 
hieved all this to be a dream, and 
conſidered it no otherwiſe, 

* The next night, or ſhortly after, 
© the ſame perſon appeared to him 
again in the {ame place, and about 
the fame time of the night, with an 
aſpect a little more ſevere than be- 
4 
c 
c 


> © a 


fore; and aſked him, whether he 
had done as he had required him ? 
and perceiving he had not, gave him 
very levere teprchenſions; and told 
+ him, © He expected more compli- 
& ancc from him; and that if he did 
« not perform his commands, he 
© ſhould enjoy no peace of mind, but 
& ſhould be always purſued by him.“ 
© Upon which he promiſed him to 
* obey him, But the next morning 
© waking out of a good ſleep, though 
© he was exceedingly perplexed with 
the hvely repreſentation of all par- 
« ticulais to his memory, he was wil- 
ling {lll to perſuade himſelf that he 
had only dreamed; and conſidered, 
© that he was a perſon at ſuch a dil- 
* tance from the Duke, that he knew 
not how to find any admillion to lus 
« preſence; much leſs had any hope 
to be believed in what he ſhould lay. 
So with great trouble and unquict- 
* neſs, he ſpent ſome time in thinking 
« what he thould do; and in the end 
« reſolved to do nothing in the mat- 
6. ter, : 
© The ſame perſon appeared to him 
© the third time with a terrible coun- 
© tenance, and bitterly reproaching 
him for not performing what he nad 
© promiſed to do. The poor man had 
6 by this time recovered the courage 
© to tell him, © That in truth he had 
« deferred the exccution of his com- 
% mands, upon conſidering how di- 
cult 
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count of the aſlaſſination of Buckingham, tells us, that“ his 
«+« Dutcheſs and the Counteſs of Angleſey (the wife of Chriſto- 
«« pher Villiers, Earl of Angleſey, his younger brother), being in 


& cult a thing it would be for him to 
get any acceſs to the Duke, having 
© acquaintance with no perſon about 
« him; and if he could obtain ad- 
„% miſſion to him, he ſhould never be 
« able to perſuade him, that he was 
& ſcntin ſuch a manner; but he ſhould, 
« at beſt, be thought to be mad, or to 
« be ſet on and employed, by his 
« own or the malice of other men, to 
& abuſethe Duke; and ſo he ſhould be 
« ſure to be undone,” The perſon re- 
« plicd, as he had done before, © That 
«© he ſhould never find reſt, till he 
« ſhould perform what he required; 
„% and thereſore he were better to diſ- 
« patch it. That the acceſs to his 
« fon was known to be very caſy ; 
« and that few men waited long for 
« him, And for the gaining him cre- 
& dit, he would tell him two or three 
« particulars ; which he charged him 
„ never to mention to any perſon 
« living, but to the Duke himſelf; 
© and he ſhould no ſooner hear them, 
« but he would believe all the reſt he 
% ſhould ſay ;” and ſo repeating his 
threats, he left him. 

* In the morning, the poor man, 
more confirmed by the lait appear- 
* ance, made his journey to London, 
+ where the Court then was. He was 
« very well known to Sir Ralph Frec— 
man, one of the Malters of Requeſts, 
* who had married a Lady that was 
© nearly allied to the Duke, and was 
« himſelf well received by him. To 
* him this man went ; and though he 
did not acquaint him with all parti- 
* culars, he ſaid enough to him to let 
him ſee there was ſomewhat extrasr- 
* dinary in it; and the knowledge he 
had of the ſobricty, and diſcretion 
of the man, made the more unpreſ- 
* fton on him, He deſired, that, by 
his mcans, he might be brought to 
© the Duke; to ſuch a place, and in 
© fuch a manner, as ſhould be thought 
* fit; aſhrming, © That he had much 
„to ſay to nim, and of ſuch a na- 
ture, as would require much pri- 
% Lacy, and ſome time and patience 
„in che hearing,” Sir Ralph pro- 


£6 an 


* miſed, he would ſpeak firſt with the 
Duke of him, and then he ſhould 
* underſtand his pleaſure: and ac- 

* cordingly, in the firſt opportunity, 
he did inform him of the reputation 
and honeity of the man, and then 
* what he defired, and of ail he knew 
© of the matter, The Duke, accord- 
ing to his uſual openneſs and con- 
dcſcenſion, told him, „That he was 
6+ the next day early to hunt with the 
„ King; that his horſes ſhould attend 
© him at Lambeth-bridge, where he 
% would land by five of the clock in 
„the morning; and if the man at- 
© tended him there at that hour, he 
« would walk, and ſpeak with him, 
as long as ſhould be neceſſary,” Sir 
Ralph carried the man with him 

the next morning, and preſented him 

© tothe Duke at his landing, who re- 
« geived lum courteoully ; aud walked. 
* aide ina conference near an hour, 
none but his own ſervants being at 
* that hour in that place; and they 

* and Sir Ralph at ſuch a diſtance, 

© that they could not hear a word, 

though the Duke ſometimes ſpoke, 

* and with great commotion ; which 

* Sir Ralph the more eaſily obſerved, 

© and perceived, becauſe he kept his 

© eyes always fixed upon the Duke; 

* having procured the conference, upon 

* ſomewhat he knew there was of ex- 

© traorclinary, And the man told 

him in his return over the water, 

% That when he mentioned thoſe par- 

& ticulars which were to gain him 

& credit, the ſubſtance whereof he {aid 

« he durlt not impart to him, the 

„% Duke's colour changed, and he 

„ {wore he could come to that Know- 

& ledge only by the Devil; for that 

te tho!e particulars were known only 

„ to himſelf, and to one perſon more, 

„ who, he was ſure, would never 

& (peak of it.“ 

« The Duke purſued his purpoſe of 
hunting; but was obſerved to ride 
mall the morning with great penſive- 
* ncfs, and in deep thoughts, without 
any delight in the exerciſe he was 
upon: and before the morning was 
s ſpent, 


\ 
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<« an upper room, and hearing a noiſe in the hall, into which 
they had carried the Duke, ran preſently into a gallery, that 
« looked down into it; av: there beholding the Duke's blood 
« ouſh out abundantiy from his breaſt, noſe, and mouth, (with 
„ which his ſpeech, after his firſt words, had been mmediately 
« ſtopped), they brake into pitiful outcries, and raiſed great la- 
«© mentation. He----- being carried by his ſervants unto the 
ce table, that ſtood in the ſame hall, and having ſtruggled with 
« death near a quarter of an hour, at _ gave up the ghoſt 
&* about ten o'clock.” The Duke, at the time of his death, 
was juſt turned of thirty-ſix years of age. His bowels were in- 
terred at Portſmouth ; but his body was brought to York-Houſe, 
whence it was conveyed to Weſtminſter-Abbey, and ſumptuouſly 
entombed on the north- ſide of Henry the VIIch's chapel, where 
2 magnificent monument 1s erected to his memory. 

FA Felton, by whom the Duke was killed, was of a reputable 
family in Suffolk, and had ſerved under Buckingham in the cha- 
racer of a Lieutenant of foot. His Captain being killed in the 
retreat at the iſle of Rhe, Felton, it is ſaid, had ſolicited for the 
company ; and when diſappointed, he threw up his commiſſion, 
and retired in diſcontent from the army. He afterwards reſided 
for ſome time in London, where he heard univerſal clamours 
againſt Buckingham ; and meeting alſo with the remonſtrance of 
the Houſe of Commons, in which the Duke was repreſented as 
the cauſe of the public grievances, and the great enemy of the 
nation, he now began to conceive that he ſhould do an acceptable 
picce of ſervice to his country, 1f he killed fo iniquitous a Mi- 
niſter; and which, therefore, he ſoon after determined to do. 
He choſe no other inſtrument to do this with than an ordinary 
knife, which he bought of a common cutler for a ſhilling : and 
thus provided, he repaired to Portſmouth, where he executed his 
purpoſe. The fact was committed ſo ſuddenly, that no man ſaw 
the blow, nor by whom it was given: and the coniternation oc- 
caſioned by it was fo great, that Felton might eaſily have gat off. 


In 


* 


ſpent, left the field, and alighted at 
ns mother's lodgings in Whitehall; 
With whom he was ſhut up for the 
ſpace of two or three h-urs; the 
noiſe of their diſcourſe frequently 
reaching the cars of thoſe who at- 
tended in the next rooms. And 
when the Duke lett her, his counte— 
rance appeared full of trouble, with 
4 mixture ot anger; 4 Countenance, 
that was never before obſerved in 


found overwhelmed in tears, and in 
the highelt agony imaginable. What- 
ever there was of all this, it is a no- 
torious truth, that when the news 
of the Duke's murther (which hap- 
pened within few months after) was 
brought to his mother, ſhe ſeemed 
not in the lealt degrce ſurprized ; 
but received it as if ſhe had foreſeen 
it; nor did afterwards expreſs ſuch 
a degree of ſorrow, as was expected 
him, in any converſation wich her, from ſuch a mother, for the loſs of 
towards whom he had a profound ſuch a ſon.“—IIiſt. of the Rebellion, 
* zeverence, And the Counteſs ber- Vol. I. P. 42, 43, 44+ 

* felt was, at the Duke's leaving her, 
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In the hurry, a hat was taken up, in the inſide of which was 
ſowed a paper, wherein four or five lines were written of that re- 
monſtrance of the Commons, which declared Buckingham an 
enemy to the kingdom ; and underneath theſe lines was an eja- 
culation. It was immediately concluded, that the perſon to 
whom this hat belonged, muſt be the man who had done the mur- 
der ; and accordingly a gentleman being obſerved walking very 
penſively before the door without a bat, the word was given, that 
« there was the villain that had killed the Duke ;”” and while 
the multitude crowded to ſee him, and every one was aſking, 
Which is he? Which is he? Felton very compoſedly — 
« am he.” The moſt furious ran with their drawn ſwords to 
kill him ; while he, with all the unconcern in the world, expoſed 
himſelf to the utmoſt violence of their rage ; but others of a more 
moderate temper defended him, and carried him into a private 
room, in order to examine him. The chief thing aimed at was 
to find out his accomplices ; and, in order to induce him to that 
diſcovery, it was intimated to him, that the Duke was not yet 
dead. Upon which Felton ſmiled, and faid, he knew well 
enough that he had given him a blow that had determined all 
their hopes. He added, that they need give themſelves no trouble 
about his accomplices, for no man living had credit enough with 
him to engage him to ſuch an action; that what he had done was 
a matter of conſcience, for which he was ready and willing to 
ſuffer the ſevereſt penalties of the law; and that the motives upon 
which he had acted would appear, if his hat were found; for 
that, believing he ſhould periſh in the attempt, he had there 
taken care to write them. He was afterwards conveyed to Lon- 
don, and being tried and found guilty of the Duke's murder, he 
was hanged in chains (7). 


GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke of BuckixoHAu, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of his perſon, and the gracetulneſs 
of his air and manners. He was well verſed in all the arts of 
Court; and, to thoſe whom he favoured, was extremely affable 
and obliging. He was a warm and zealous friend, but a violent 
and open enemy. He poſſeſſed great external accompliſhments ; 
but was deſtitute of almoſt every talent requilite to form the 
great Miniſter, Re was raſh and imprudent, immoderately pro- 
fuſe and expenſive, and head-ſtrong in his paſſions ; the gratifi= 
cation of which ſeemed to be almolt his only aim. In his clothes 


and 


(r) It is obſervable, that Samuel did yet applaud Felton for aſſaſſinating 
Butler, the celebrated Author of Hu- Buckingham. See his Verles “ To 
Di1BRAS, notwithſtanding the zcal “ Felton in the Tower,” inſerted 
which he afterwards diſcovered lor among his“ Remains, Ldit. 1732. 
the Royal party, and his animoſity P. 133. 
againſt thoſe engaged vu the other ide, * 
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and equipages he was inexpreſſibly magnificent, the jewels he 
left behind him being eſtimated at three hundred thouſand 
pounds. He had great perſonal courage, and was a kind and 
enerous maſter to his ſervants and dependants. He had iſſue 
by his Lady three ſons and a daughter. His eldeſt ſon died 
young, ſo that he was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtates by 


George, his ſecond ſon. 
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The Life of TAMES USHER, 
Archbiſhop of Armagh. 


HIS illuſtrious Prelate, ſo deſervedly celebrated for his 
at and extenſive learning, was born at Dublin on 


the 4th of January, 1580. He was fon to Mr. Arnold 

Uſher, one of the fix Gert in Chancery, a gentleman 
much eſteemed for his integrity and prudence ( s ), by Marga- 
ret, the daughter of James Stanihurſt, who was three times Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, Recorder of the city of Dublin, and 
one of the Maſters in Chancery. He diſcovered great parts and 
a ſtrong paſſion for books from his earlieſt youth: and it is ſaid 
that this remarkable circumſtance attended the beginning of his 
literary purſuits, that he was taught to read by two aunts, who 
had been blind from their cradle (7). In 1588, when he was 
expe years old, he was ſent to a grammar-ſchool in Dublin, 
which was kept by two learned Scotſmen, James Fullerton, and 
James Hamilton. They were ſent over to Ireland to ſecure a 
party for King James, in caſe of the death of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and, the better to cover their deſign, kept a ſchool. The former 
was afterwards knighted, and of the bed-chamber to King 
James, and was ſent Ambaſſador to France ; and the latter was 
created Viſcount Clandebois. 

In 1593, when he had been five years under theſe able maſters, 
he was removed to Trinity-College, Dublin, and was one of the 
firſt admitted into that new eſtabliſhed ſeminary ; and placed un- 
der the tuition of his former maſter Hamilton, who had been ad- 
vanced to a ſenior Fellowſhipin it. Here he ſtudied philoſophy : 
but his leiſure hours were employed in reading Hiſtory, he then 

Vol. IV. 8. f 2 U reſolving 


( : ) © He had two aunts, who were 


() He was deſcended from a very 
antient family, which in England bore 
the name of Nevil, till the reign of 
Henry II. when it was changed by 
one of his anceſtors ; who, about the 

car 1185, paſſing over with Prince 
. King) John, in the quality 
of Uſher into Ireland, ſettled there by 
the name of his office; and his 
deſcendants ſpreading into ſeveral 
branches, filled the moſt conſiderable 
poſts in and about Dublin for ſeveral 
centuries, 3 


both born blind; and yet they tound 
out a method of teaching him to read 
Engliſh ; which he uſed to tell among 
his friends, as a thing rare and uncom- 
mon. They had vaſt memories, and 
could repeat molt part of the Scrip- 
ture by heart AiſtinQly, and without 
miltake,” —Sir James Ware's Hiitory 
of the Bilhops of the kingdom of 
Ireland, reviſed and continued by 


Walter Harris, Eſq; P. 98. 
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reſolving to make himſelf a maſter of the Hiſtory of all nations, 
And when he was little more than fourteen years of age, he had 
reduced into ſynoptical tables the moſt memorable facts of an- 
tient Hiſtory ; and this he did according to a juſt ſeries, and in a 
clear method (2). 

At this early period he alſo ſtudied the Holy Scriptures with 
great care; he read likewiſe St. Auguſtine's Meditations ;. and 
while other ſcholars were engaged in their recreations, he often 
retired to his cloſet for the ſake of religious contemplation, eſpe- 
cially on the day preceding the adminiſtration of he Sacrament, 
When between fifteen and ſixteen years of age, he had made 
ſuch a proficiency in chronology, that he had drawn up in Latin 
an exact Chronicle of the Bible, as far as the Book of Kings. 
Having alſo now made a conſiderable proficiency in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of pole- 
mical Divinity; he read the Works of the moſt able defenders of 
the Proteſtant religion, and he likewiſe read the Writings of the 
moſt eminent Papiſts; and he alſo reſolved to read over all the 
Writings of the Greek ard Latin Fathers. 

In 1598, when he was eighteen years of age, and had taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, he defended the Philoſophy Act at 
the Univerſity, before the Earl of Eſſex, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, with great applauſe. He had for ſome time, by the 
courſe of his ſtudies, been preparing himſelf for the Miniſtry ; 
but his father's inclinations lay towards the common law. And 
in conſequence of his defire that his ſon ſhould proſecute this 
ſtudy, he was about to ſend him over to the Engliſh Inns of Court, 
in order that he might there cultivate it the better; but dying 
about this time, he left his ſon at liberty to purſue his own incli- 
nations, which led him ſtrongly to Divinity. A paternal inheri- 
tance of conſiderable value now fell to Mr, Uſher, in conſequence 
of his father's death: but this did not give the leaſt interruption 
to his purpoſe ; for finding it ſomewhat encumbered with law 
ſuits and ſiſters portions, and fearing theſe might prove a hin- 
drance to his ſtudies, which were the only thing that fe cared for, 

he relinquiſhed his right to his uncle and other truſtees, for the 
uſe of his brother aud ſiſters; reſerving only a yearly compe- 
tency, to enable him to maintain himſelt in the College, and to 
buy books. | 
And now being ſettled agreeable to his inclinations, and freed 
from worldly connections and cares, ke devoted himſelf entirely 
to the purſuit of all literature, Divine and human; and did ſo 
much encreaſ? in all branches cf valuable knowledge, that his 
reputation became very confſiderable, and he was conſidered as an 
example of piety, modeſty, and learning. There was at this 
time impriſoned in Dublin caſile one Henry Fitz-Symonds, an 
eminent 


() Harris's Edit, of Sir James Ware's Iliſlory of the Biſhops of Ire- 
lard, P. 98, gg. 
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eminent and learned Jeſuit, who ſent out a challenge, defying the 
ableſt champion that ſhould come agaivſt him, to diſpute with 
him about the points in controverſy between the Proteſtants and 
the Papiſts. Mr. Uſher, though but in his nineteenth year, ac- 
cepted the challenge; and accordingly they met. The Jeſuit 
deſpiſed him at firſt, on account of his youth, conſidering him as 
but a boy; yet, after a conference or two, he was ſo ſenſible of 
the quickneſs of his wit, the ſtrength of his arguments, and his 
{kill in diſputation, as to decline any farther conteſt with him. 

In 1600, Mr. Uſher took his degree of Maſter of Arts, and 
was choſen catechiſt-reader in the College ; where he weekly 
employed himſelf in explaining the principal articles of the 
Chriſtian religion, as profeſſed and maintained in the reformed 
churches, in oppoſition to the errors and innovations of Popery. 
He was alſo appointed one of the three preachers before the great 
Officers of State at Chriſt- church in Dublin, on Sundays in the 
afternoon: the chief Governors of Ireland at that time uſually 
attending Divine ſervice twice every Sunday. But he was per- 
plexed with fcruples, whether he could with a ſaſe conſcience 

erform this neceſſary part of the ſacred function, without being 
in Holy Orders ; which, by the rigour of the Canons, he was 
not of age to enter into. This icruple was removed by granting 
him a Diſpenſation ; and he was on the Sunday before Chriſt 
mas, 1601, at the ſame time ordained Deacon and Prieit by 
Henry Uſher, Archbiſhop of Armagh, who was his uncle. From 
this time he became a diligent and conſtant preacher, and ſo he 
continued during his life, 

It was thought proper at this time by thoſe entruſted with the 
Government o "Navy. that the Papiſts ſhould be obliged to re- 
ſort to the church ſervice every Sunday, under a pecuniary mulct 
of twelve-pence, by virtue of a clauie in the Act of Uniformity, 
paſſed in the ſecond year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And 
Mr. Uſher was now appointed by the Government to preach 
againſt the errors of Popery in St. Catherine's church ; while 
other preachers had other churches atiigned to them for the ſame 
purpoſe. He digeited the principal heads of his ſermons into 
chapters, and a brief form, for the help of memory, by way of 
queſtion and anſwer ; and on the Sunday after his ſermon, he 
uſed to examine the more adult in the principles of their faith. 
From theſe beginnings proceeded that large catechiſm, firſt di- 
geſted for the uſe of his famiiy ; which afterwards came to be 
filled w:th great additions, and was printed, though againſt his 
will. The Iriſh, for the moſt part, reſorted to hear his ſermons, 
and many of them were converted by the force of his reaſoning. 
But by the perſuauons of their Prieſts, and a ſuſpenſion, or at 
leaſt a connivance, of the penal laws, they forbore coming to 
thoſe aſſemblies, and applied for a toleration to uſe their own me- 
thod of worſhip. Uſher apprehended, that the permitting of a 
free exerciſe of the Popiſh religion by public authority, would 

2 U 2 tend 
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tend to the diſturbance of the Government in Church and State ; 
and, therefore, he preached a remarkable ſermon againſt it, be- 
fore the Government at Chriſt-church, upon Ezek. iv. 6.“ And 
« thou ſhalt bear the iniquity of the houſe of Judah forty days: 
] have appointed thee each day for a year.” He applied theſe 
words of Ezekiel's viſion, concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, and of the Jewiſh nation, to the kingdom of Ireland; 
making uſe of the following expreſſion : “From this year 1 
« reckon forty years, and then thoſe whom you now embrace 
« ſhall be your ruin, and you ſhall bear their iniquity.” Dr, 
Parr obierves, that © this then uttered by Mr. Uſher in his ſer- 
« mon, ſeemed only to be the preſent thoughts of a young man, 
«© who was no friend to Popery : bat afterwards, when it came to 
<< paſs at the expiration of forty years, (that is, from 1601, when 
& this ſermon was preached, to 1641), when the Iriſh rebellion 
«© broke out, and that they had murdered and ſlain ſo many 
« thouſands of Proteſtants, and harraſſed the whole nation by a 
* bloody war, then thoſe, who lived to ſee that day, began to 
think he was a young Prophet (<v).” 

In 1603, Ireland being ſettled after the ſuppreſſion of Ty- 
rone's rebellion, the Officers of the Engliſh army contributed out 
of the arrears of their pay 18001. to augment the public library 
of the Univerſity of Dublin. And Dr. Challoner and Mr. 
Ulſher were the ſame year commiſſioned to go over into England, 
to lay out this money in books. Uſher undertook the taſk with 
great Tauben: knowing that it would be greatly conducive to 
the advancement of knowledge in Ireland. At the ſame time 
Sir Thomas Bodley was buſied in buying up books for his new- 
erected library at Oxford; who meeting Uſher at London, an ac- 
quaiutance commenced between them, and they were uſeful to 
each other upon this occaſion ; ſo that the famous Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxtord, and that at Dublin, began together ( x ). 

On his return to Ireland, Mr. Uſher continued to read the Fa- 
thers with great diligence and attention, according to their ſeve- 
ral ages; unbending his mind at the ſame time by the ſtady of 
Hiſtory and Antiquities, He is ſaid to have ſpent no leſs than 
eighteen years in reading the Fathers: but, in this compaſs of 
time, he not only read the Greek and Latin Fathers, but moſt of 
the conſiderable Schoolmen and Divines, from the firſt to the 
thirteenth century. In proſecuting this ſtudy, his method was 
to make notes and obſervations upon their Writings ; and he in- 
tended to have publiſhed theſe collections under the title of B1s- 
LIiOTHECA THEOLOGICA. This appears from his epiſtle to the 
reader, prefixed to his anſwer to the challenge of Malone the Je- 
ſuit, where, having given an account of the chronological cata- 
logue annexed to the end of that treatiſe, apparently drawn from 
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(w) Life of James Uſher, Archbiſhop of Armagh, P. 9. (x) Hanis 
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this ſtore, he proceeds thus: The exact diſcuſſion, as well of 
« the Authors times, as of the cenſure of their Works, I refer to 
«© my Theological Bibliotheque, if God hereafter ſhall lend me 
« life and leiſure to make up that Work, for the uſe of thoſe 
% that mean to give themſelves to that noble ſtudy of the doc- 
«« trines and rites of the antient Church ().“ 

In 1606, Mr. Uſher again went over into England, in order to 
buy books and manuſcripts there; and on this occaſion he be- 
came acquainted with the learned Camden, who was now buſily 
employed about a new Edition of his BxiTANnNIa ; and he con- 
ſulted Uſher about publiſhing Nexx1vs, an antient Britiſh Wri- 
ter, concerning St. Patrick, Congal, and other things, relating to 
the antient ſtate of Ireland, and to the city of Dublin; to whom 
he wrote ſuch accurate and judicious letters upon this ſubject, that 
Camden was infinitely pleaſed with them; and afterwards tranſ- 
ferred a great part of them into his Work, to which he added 
this magnificent eulogy, Thus much. I have to obſerve of Dub- 
« lin ; for the greateſt part of which I muſt confeſs myſelf in- 
e debted to the diligence and learning of James Uſher, Chan- 


* cellor of St. Patrick's, whoſe variety of learning, and ſound- 
“ neſs of judgment, infinitely ſurpaſs his years.“ 
In 1607, he took his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, having 


performed his exerciſes with 


Abundantly content with his private fortune, and happy 


more than ordinary applauſe. 
in his 


College privacy, he was utterly free from all ambition and defire 
of wealth. He did not ſolicit opulent promotions in the Church, 
nor frequent the levees of the Great for their favour or intereſt, 
His only care was, to render himſelf qualified to 3 my 
eccleſiaſtical preferment, to which he ſhould happen to be ad- 
vanced. But his eminent learning, ſeaſoned with ſo much piety 
and modeſty, was not ſuffered to continue long in obſcurity. 
Archbiſhop Loftus, under whoſe eyes his great merit had now for 
almoſt fourteen years grown conſpicuous, drew him into the pub- 
lic view, and, this year, promoted him to the Chancellorſhip of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin. This dignity ſeemed fully to content 
Uſher : he kept it for many years, and never ſought after higher 


(y) How much Uſher deſired that 
this Work might be completed, ap- 
pears from hence, that, being aſked 
upon his death-bed what his will was 
concerning thoſe collections, he an 
twered to this effect, That he deſired 
they might be committed to the care 
of his dear friend Dr. Langbaine, 
Provolt of Queen's College, Oxtord, 
the only man on whoſe learning, as 
well as friendſhip, he could rely, to 
calt them into ſuch a form as might 
render them fit for the preſs. They 
were accordingly put into the hands 


titles, 


of that learned Divine, who in order 
thereto had them tranſcribed, and then 
ſet himſelf to fill up the breaches in 
the original, the quotations in. the 
margin being much defaced with 
rats. But the Doctor, ſtudying in ſe- 
vere cold weather in the public li- 
brary, contracted a cold, which put an 
end to his life in 1657, while he was 
upon this taſk ; aud Dean Fell after- 
wards endeavoured to get it finiſhed; 
but this was never ctfetted. —Biograpbs 
Britan. 
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titles (z). And though the law did not oblige him to reſidence 
here, yet he did not look on himſelf as abſolved before Gop from 
the exerciſe of his miniſterial function, in the place from whence 
he received his maintenance; and therefore on every Sunday he 
preached at Finglas, near Dublin, unleſs hindered by ſome ex- 
traordinary occaſion ; and he endowed the church thereof with a 
24 Vicarage. * Here (ſays Dr. Parr) he lived ſingle for 
e {ome years, and kept hoſpitality proportionable to his in- 
* comes ; nor cared he for any overplus at the year's end, for 
& indeed he was never a hoarder of money; but for books and 
«© learning he had a kind of laudable covetouſneſs, and never 
thought a good book, either manuſcript or printed, too dear.“ 

It was alſo this year, 1607, that he was made profeſſor of Di- 

vinity in the College of Dublin; which for thirteen or fourteen 
ror after he executed with great diligence, He at firdt pre- 
ected twice, and afterwards once a week, on the controverted 
points of Divinity between the Churches of England and Rome; 
and eſpecially againſt the doctrine of Bellarmine, and other emi- 
nent Writers-of the Romiſh Church. About the ſame time he 
alſo digeſted the antient Canons of the Church into method; 
but they were not then publiſhed, he being contented to commu» 
nicate them to the learned Dr. Samuel Ward, of Cambridge, 
who was employed in the ſame kind of ſtudy. 

In 1609, he wrote a learned treatiſe concerning the Herenach, 
Termon, and Corban lands, antiently belonging to the Chore- 
piſcopi of England and Ireland; which Work hath been held in 

reat eſteem, and was preſented by Archbiſhop Bancroft to King 
; ary The ſubſtance of it was afterwards tranſlated into La- 
tin by Sir Henry Spelman, 1a his Gloſlary, and by Sir James 
Ware in the ſeventeenth chapter of his Antiquities, This trea- 
tiſe ſeems never to have been publiſhed ; but 1s ſaid to remain in 
manuſcript in the Lambeth library ( @ ). 

'This year he alſo made a third voyage to England, in order 
to purchaſe books, and converſe with the Literati there. He was 
now for the firſt time taken notice of at Court, preaching before 
the Houſhold, which was eſteemed a great honour in thoſe days, 
And beſides converſing with his friend Camden, he alſo now be- 
came acquainted with Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Selden, Mr. 
Briggs, profe ſſor of aſtronomy in the Unaveriity of Oxford, Dr. 
Davenant, afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, and many other 
learned men. And from this time Uſher conſtantly came over 
into England once in three years, ſtaying one month of the ſum- 
mer at Oxford, another at Cambridge, and the reſt of the time at 
London, ſpending his time chiefly in the Cottonian library, Sir 
Robert Cotton attording him a free acceſs to that, as well as to his 
own converſation, When he returned to Ireland, he carried 


with 


( z ) Harris, as before, P. 101, (4) Harris, ut ſupra, 
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with him Thomas Lydiat (), who was famous for his chronolo- 


gical Writings, and 
years. 


( THOMAS LYDIAT was born 
at Alkrington, or Okerton, near Ban- 
bury, in Oxfordſhire, in 1572. He 
was ſon to Chriltopher Lydiat, Lord 
of the manor of Okerton, and citizen 
of London. He was inſtructed in 

rammar learmng at Wincheſter 
{hool, from whence he was removed 
to New College in Oxford, where he 
became Fellow, Having taken his 
degrees in Arts, he applied himſelf to 
aſtronomy, mathematics, the learned 
languages, and Divinity, in the laſt of 
which ſtudies he was very deſnous of 
continuing; but finding a great defect 
in his memory and utterance, he choſe 
rather to reſign his Fellowſhip, which 
was appropriated to Divinity, and 
live upon his ſmall patrimony. This 
was in 1603; and he ſpent the fcvin 
enſuing years in finiſhing and printing 
ſuch books as he had begun in the 
College, eſpecially his treatiſe, intitled 
« De Emendatione temporum, which 
he dedicated to Henry, Prince of 
Wales, cldeit ſon to King James I. 
He was Chronographer and Coſmo— 
grapher to that promiling Prince, who 
hal a great rega:d for him, and, had 
he lived, would probably have made 
a handſome proviſion tor him; but 
all his hopes of this kind became ex- 
tinct by that Prince's death. Becoming 
acquainted with Uſher in 1609, he was 
by him taken into Ireland, aud placed 
in the College of Dublin, where he 
continued two years; and then pur- 
poling to return to England, the Lord- 
Deputy and Chancellor of Ireland 
made him a joint promiſe of a com- 
petent ſupport, upon his coming back 
thither. But when he arrived in Eng- 
land, the Rettory of Okerton be- 
coming void, was offered to him ; 
and though, while he was Fellow of 
New College, he had refuſcd the offer 
of it by bis father, who was the pa- 
tron, yet he now accepted it atter 
many demurs, and with much reluc- 
tance; and being inflituted thereto in 
1612, he became o diligent a preacher, 
that, as Anthony Wood tells us, he 
compoſed above fix hundred ſermons 


who continued with him in Ireland two 


About 


on the harmony ef the Goſpels, be- 
ſides writing ſeveral books, which be 
propoſed to publiſh. But having 
ſpent his {mall patrimony in printing 
ſome, and being unwarily engaged tor 
the debts of a near relation, wii:ch he 
was unable to pay, he was tiiiowsn 
into priſon at Oxford, and afterwards 
into the King's Bench, in 1629, or 
1630, and remained a priſoner till Sir 
William Boſwell, a great patron of 
learned men, joining with Dr. Pink, 
Warden of New College, and Dr. 
Uiher, paid the debt, and releaſed 
him; and Archbiſhop Laud alſo, as 
the requeſt of Sir Henry Marten, gave 

his aſliſtance on this occaſion. 
doon after he obtained his liberty, 
he petitioned King Charles I. for his 
Majeſty's pro'ection and encourage- 
ment to travel into Turkey, Ethiopia, 
and the Abyſſinian Empire, in ſearch 
of manuf- ripts relativg to civil ar 
eccleſiaſtical Hillory, or any other 
branch of learning, and to print them 
in England. But this deſign appears 
to have met with no enconragement 
at Court: however. this diſappoint» 
ment did not diminiſh his loyalty, for 
he ſhewed himſelt firmly attached 46 
the King on the breaking out of the 
civil wars, in which he was à great 
luffecrer at bis Rettory of Okerton by 
the Parhament party. In a letter 
written by him to Sir William Comp- 
ton, Governor of Banbury caſtle, he 
complains of having been four times 
pillaged by the Parliament's forces of 
Compton-Houſe in Warwickthire, to 
the value of ol. and fays, that he was 
foiced, for a quaiter of a year toge- 
ther, to borrow a ſhirt to change nis 
linen; and that he was twice forced 
from his houſe, and carried once to 
Warwick, and another time to Ban- 
bury. He was alſo otherwiſe ex- 
tremely ill uſed by the foldiers ; the 
cauſe of all which was his having de- 
nied them money, and defended his 
books and papers, and afterwards 
{peaking bo!dly in behalf of the King 
and the Bilkops, At length, after he 
had lived at Oxerton icveral years in 
great 
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About the 3 of the year 1610, he was unanimouſly 
elected Provoſt. of Trinity-College, Dublin; but no intreaties 
could prevail on him to accept the charge : for he was apprehen.. 
five, that the troubles attending that office would interrupt him in 
the proſecution of his ſtudies, In 1612, he took his degree of 
Doetor in Divinity, and he made two prelections upon this occa- 


ſion; one on the ſeventy weeks of Daniel, and the other on the 


Millenium of the Apocalypſe. 
In 1613, he again went over into — — where he publiſhed 


an elaborate and learned Work, intitled, . Graviſſimæ quæſtionis 
de Chriſtianarum ecclefiarum in occidentis præſertim partibus, 


« ab apoſtolicis temporibus ad noſtram uſque ætatem, continua 


& ſucceſſione et ſtatu, Hiſtorica Explicatio.” This book was 
highly acceptable to King James I. to whom Dr. Uſher dedicated 
it. It was preſented to that Monarch by Archbiſhop Abbot, as 
the eminent firſt fruits of the Univerſity of Dublin. His learned 
friends, Iſaac Caſaubon, and Abraham Schulter, prefixed encomi- 
aſtic verſes to this Work ; the firſt in Greek, and the other in La- 
tin. While Uſher continued in London, intent on the publica- 
tion of this Work, he had many conferences with Archbiſhop 
Abbot, who was Chancellor of the Univerſity of Dublin, con- 
cerning a new ſet of ſtatutes for that body, or at leaſt an amend- 
ment and reformation of the old ones: but this was not effected 
at that time. Soon after his return to Ireland, he married Phcebe, 
the only daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner ; who by his laſt words 
bequeathed her to him, in caſe he were willing to marry her ; and 
with her he had a good fortune in land and money. But this 


great poverty and obſcurity, he died 
there on the gd of April, 1646, and 
was buried the day following in the 
chancel of the church at Okerton, 
which he had formerly rebuilt, In 
1669, a ſtone, with an inſcription, was 


laid over his grave, at the expence of 


the Warden and Fellows of New 
College in Oxford; and an honorary 
monument was alſo erected to his me- 
mory by the ſame ſocicty, in the 
cloiſter of their College. 

Anthony Wood ſays, that Mr. Ly- 
PlAT was © a perſon of ſmall ſta- 
& ture, but of great parts, and of a 
« public ſoul; and though a poor and 
* contemptible Prieſt to look upon, 
„(for ſo he was held by the vulgar) 
« yet he not only puzzled Chriſtopher 
& Clavius, and the whole College of 
« Mathematicians, but alſo that great 
„Goliath of literature Joſeph Scali- 
« ger.“ He was, indeed, a man of 
great learning, and was much citcemed 


change 


by the learned of his own country, as 
well as by foreigners. 

Among the Works publiſhed by 
him are the following: 1. Tractatus 
de variis annorum formis, Lond 1605, 
8vo, 2. Defenſio tractatus de varus 
annorum formis contra Joſephi Scali- 
geri obtrectationem, Lond, 1607. 3. 
Emendatio temporum ab initio mundi 
huc uſque compendio facta contra 
Scaligerum et alios, Lond. 1609. 8vo. 
4. Solis et Lunæ periodus, ſeu annus 
magnus, Lond, 1620. 8vo, 5. De anni 
ſolaris menſura epiſtola aſtronomica 
ad Hen, Savilium, Lond. 1621, 8vo. 
6. Canones chronologici, nec non ſe- 
ries ſummorum magiſtratuum et tri- 
umphorum Romanorum, Oxon. 1673. 
8vo, He allo leſt behind him a great 
number of manuſcripts, which were 
bound together in two and twenty 
Volumes,---- Vid. Athenæ Oxonienſes, 
and New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8v0, 


? 
? 
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change of his condition did not take him off from his beloved 


ſtudies (c). 

In 1615, a Parliament being held in Ireland, a Convocation of 
the Clergy was alſo aſſembled, wherein the articles of the Church 
of Ireland were compoſed and publiſhed ; and Dr. Uſher, being a 
Member of the Convocation, was appointed to araw them up. 
The ſtrain of ſome of theſe articles gave a handle to his enemies 
to tax him with favouring Puritaniſm; and this inſinuation 
reached the ears even of the King: but Uſher deſpiſed theſe re- 

roaches. However, being about to go over into Ireland towards 
the cloſe of the year 1619, his friends procured a letter from the 
Privy Council of Ireland to that of England, wherein they 
cleared him from the imputations which were caſt out againſt 
him, and gave him the character of a man worthy to govern in 
the Church, when occaſion ſhould offer. And they affirmed of 
him, that “ he was a man who had given himſelf over to his pro- 
« feſſion; an excellent and painful preacher ; a modeſt man, 
« abounding in goodneſs; and his life and doctrine fo agreeable, 
« that thoie who agreed not with him, were yet conſtrained to 
% love and admire him ( 4 ).” This letter, and a perſona} con- 
ference with the King, wherein he declared his approvation of the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the Church of England, abundantly 
ſatisfied his Majeſty. 

In February, 1620, King James, of his own motion, and from 
the ſenſe be had of the learning and worth of Uſher, promoted 
him to the See of Meath ; which was then vacaat by the .:cath of 
Biſhop Montgomery in London, on the 15th ot January betore. 
The King uſed to boaſt, that Uſher was a Biſhop of his own 
making. A few days before his advancement, he was choſen to 
preach before the Houſe of Commons at St. Margaret's, Weſt- 
minſter ; which he performed greatly to the ſatisiaction ot his 
honourable auditory, and the ſermon was by cheir order printed, 

In 1621, he returned to Ireland, and vas contecrated at Drog- 
heda by Archbiſhop Hampton, and two other Prelates. His great 
merit, and uncommon learning, were ſo conſpicuous to all men, 
that his promotion met with general appiauſe. Biſhop Uſher did 
not confider his new dignity as exempting him from the otfice of 
a public inſtructor and preacher of the Goſpel ; nor did he tiunk 
that he ſhould ſufficiently diſcharge his duty, by ſceing this ſer- 
vice performed by che inferior Clergy, and ſeldom preaching a im- 
ſelf but on ſome extraordinary occaiion. On the contrary, his 

referment rather encreaſed, than abated, his practice of preach- 
ing; and to keep himſelf in conttant mind of this duty, he had 
that ſentence of St. Paul, «© Vz mibi fi non evangelizavero z” 
(i. e. Woe unto me if I preach not the Goſpel), engraver on his 

Vol. IV. 8. 2 A epiſcopal 


(c) Harris, ut ſupra, P. 102, 103. (4) See the whole of this letter of the 
Privy Council of Irclagd in Uſher's behalf, in Dr, Parr's Lite of the Arch- 
bihop, P. 15, 16, 
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epiſcopal ſeal ; which he continued alſo on the ſeal of the Pri. 
macy. | 

He had great numbers of Roman Catholics in his Dioceſe, 
many of whom he endeavoured to reclaim by private converſa- 
tion, and gentle methods of reaſoning. They conſented at laſt to 
hear him preach, ſo it were not in a church. He condeſcended 
to their exception, and preached to them in the Seſſion- houſe; and 
his ſermon had ſuch influence, that their Prieſts prohibited them 
for the future from hearing him in any place. They were in ge- 
neral very obſtinate in their opinions, and much addicted to read- 
ing the idle legends of the lives of their Saints; but utterly deſti- 
tute of all true knowledge in the Scriptures. Their prejudice 
were ſo ſtrong and prevalent, that the beſt arguments he could uſe 
extorted only this anſwer from them, That they followed the re- 
« ligion of their anceſtors, and would never depart from it.“ 
To pluck up this error by the roots, he wrote in Engliſh 
a book, intitled, ** A Diſcourſe of the religion anticntly profeſſed 
« bythe Iriſh.” This learned Work, in which he illuſtrated the 
antiquities of his country by antient manuſcripts, with great 
judgment and fidelity, and in which he proved that Popery was 
not the religion of the antient Iriſh, he dedicated to Sir Chriſto- 
pher Sibthorp, one of the Juſtices of the King's Bench, and 
printed it this year, 1621, at the end of a book written by the 
{aid Judge Sibthorp on the ſame ſubjeR, in 4to. and it was after- 
wards publiſhed at London in 1631 (e). 

About this time he was called into the Privy Council ; and 
ſome Iriſh Magittrates having refuſed to take the oath of ſupre- 
macy, in. November, 1622, he made a ſpeech in the Caſtle- 
chamber at Dublin, concerning the lawfulneſs of taking that 
oath ; which pleaſed King James ſo well, that he wrote him a 
letter of thanks for it. And his Majeſty having been informed, 
that Biſhop Uſher was about compiling the. antiquities of the 
Britiſh churches, earneitly — the proſecution of that 
Work to him, and wrote to the Council of Ireland, to grant him. 
a licence of abſence, to conſult the manuſcripts in the libraries of 
England. And accordingly in 1624, having carefully ſettled all 
things in his Dioceſe, he went over into England. The Court 
was then at Wanſtead, whither Biſhop Uſher was ſeat for; and, 
on the zoth of June that year, he preached a learned diſcourſe be- 
fore the King and Court, on the univerſality of the. Chriſtian 
Church, and the unity of the Catholic faith, which the King or- 
dered to be printed. He publiſhed allo this year in London, and 
dedicated to the King, a book, 1atitled, © An Anſwer to a Chal- 
„ lenge made by a Jeſuit in Ireland; wherein the judgment of 
„ antiquity in the points queſtioned, is truly delivered, and the 
„% noveity of the no Romiſh doctr.ne plainly diſcovered.” To 
this anſwer Malone, the Jeſuit with whom the controverſy was 


held, 


(e) Harris, P. 104. 
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Held, publiſhed a Reply in 1627, in Engliſh : but it was written 
with ſo much calumny and ſophiſtry, that our Prelate's friends 
thought it not worthy to have his time taken np in anſwering it. 
And he the more readily concurred in their opinion, when he un- 
derſtood that three Divines in Dublin, Hoyle, Synge, and Put- 
tock, had taken up his quarrel, and publiſhed rejoinders to the 
Jeſuit's reply. 

While our Biſhop was in England, Archbiſhop Hampton died, 
in January, 1625 ; and King — about ſix days before his 
own death, pronioted Uſher to the See of Armagh, on the 21ſt of 
March following: to the univerſal ſatisfaction of all the Prote- 
ſtants of Ireland, teſtified by numbers of congratuiatory letters on 
the occaſion. But their pleaſure of ſeeing him was delu;ed by a 
quartan ague, which confined him nine months in England after 
his advancement : during which time he was engaged in an un- 
expected diſpute with another Jeſuit, upon the controverted points 
between the Proteſtants and Papiſis. He was engaged in this 
new conteſt in the following manner: the Lori Mordaunt, aiter- 
wards Earl of Peterborough, being of the Romiit: cummunion, 
had a deũre to draw his Lady over to the ſame religion. To free 
herſeif from her Lord's importunity, ſhe agreed, that a friend] 
conference ſhould be held between two principal men of — 
party, and promiſed to embrace that religion, which ſhould ap- 
pear to her, by their argumente, to be ſupported by truth. Lord 
Mordaunt chole his Confeſſor, one Beaumont, alias Rookwood, a 
Jeſuit. And his Lady ſenc an obliging letter ro Archbiſho 
Uſacr, inviting him to come and ſupport her cauſe, and the . 
of truth. He was now ſcarcely recovered from his diſorder: 
however, he immediately repaired to Lord Mordaunt's feat at 
Draytoi, in Northamptoaihire ; where there was a vell-furniſhed 
library to have recourſe to, as occaiion ſhould require. Ihe 
points diſcuſſed were, tranſubitantiation, the invocativa of Saints, 
images, and the vißbility o: the Church : and in general, che- 
ther the Rov iſh religion, or the rel gin eftzoli they in rae Church 
of England, was the fame with ine prinuuve religion. Tae 
Archbiſhop was opponent tr three days. On the fourth, when 
it came i the jeſuit turn o endeavour to contute the doctriues 
of the Reformation, he declined the comoat, and ſen an excaſe 
in theſe words ; '* That by the ju judgment of Goo, he had 
forgotten all the arguments de ad Hamed; for that he had of 
* ainſelt dared, without the licence of his ſuperiors, © under- 
* take a diſputation with a nun of that profound and c:nfume 
mat learning.“ Tunis apology, Dr. Bernard ailures us, ne had 
from an eye and ear witnels (7); and it is in ſme meaſure con- 
firmed by the teitimoay of one Challoner, a fecular rieſt; who 
in a book againſt Beaumont, bids him beware of Drayton, i: 

2 A 2 1 


. Va. Life and Death of Dr. James Uſher, late Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
5 Nicholas Bernard, D. D. P. 56. Loud, 8vo. 16g5, 
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«© he meet another Uſher there.“ The iſſue of this controverſy 
was, that after ſome farther converſation with the Archbiſhop, 
Lord Mordaunt was converted to the Proteſtant faith, in which 
he perievered to his death. And his Lady always retained a moſt 
grateful ſenſe of this piece of ſervice ; and afterwards, durin 
the calamitous times, when the Archbiſhop was ſtripped of all his 
revenues, ſhe entertained him in her houſe for nine or ten years, 
where he died (g). 

In Augaſt, 1626, our Primate returned again to Ireland. King 
James I. had, before his death, made him a grant of the tempo- 
ralities of the Primacy, from the death of his predeceſſor ; and 
King Charles I. as a pledge of his eſteem, gave him an order on 
the treaſury for four hundred pounds, to be paid him immediately 
after his return. In the adminiſtration of his Archbiſhopric, 
Uſher acted, as he had done in every other ſtation, in a moſt ex- 
emplary manner; and he vigorouſly oppoicd a ſcheme which was 
ſet on foot to grant a toleration to the Papiits, on condition of 
their maintaining a body of troops for the ſervice of the Govern- 
ment, 

In 1631, he publiſhed at Dublin the Hiſtory of Gotteſcalchus, 
and of the Predeſtinarian Controverſy. And in 1632, he alſo 
publiſhed there a collection of antient letters, under the title of 
Veterum Epittolarum Hibernicarum Syiloge, quæ partim ab 
* F'.bernis, pariim ad Eibernos, partim de Hibernis, vel rebus 
„ tiibernicts ſunt conſeriptæ;“ commencing about the year 
$92, and ending about the year 1180; containing divers curious 
matters, relating to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and juriidiction of 
the Church of Ireland in thoſe times. In 1634, the Parliament 
of Irciand being ready to meet, a diſpute aroſe between the Arch- 
bihops of Armag! and Dublin concerning precedence ; but 
Utter affertes his right with ſuch clearneſs and evidence, that the 
point was . in his favour. 

About the end ot the year 1639, he publiſhed at Dublin his ce- 
lebrated and long expected Work, intitled, <« Britannicarum Ec- 
% cleſiarum Antiquitates.” This is a Hiſtory of the Britiſh 
Church, from the fri planting of Chriſtianity, within twent 
yeats after our SaviouR's crucihxion, to the end of the ſevent 
century. This Work is ſo great a treaſure of Britiſh and Ir.ſh 
Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities, that all who have ſince written with any 
ſucceſs on this ſubject, cannot avoid owning how much they are 
indebted to the labours of Uſher. 

In 1640, he came over into England, bringing his family with 
him, though with a deſign to return ſoon again to Ireland; but 
he was prevented by the rebellion which broke out there in Octo- 
Ver, 1641. He was a man of too mach note, and of too high a 
lation, not to be deeply involved in and affected with the ſucceed- 


ing 
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ing troubles. All his perſonal eſtate, and whatever belonged to 
his e was deſtroyed; and nothing of his eſcaped the 
fury of the rebels, but his library, and the furniture of his houſe 
at Dro heda, which were ſecured by the care of his Chaplain 
Bernard, while the town was beſieged, and conveyed to him the 
ſummer following to Cheſter, and from thence to London. 

During the ravages committed upon his revenues in Ireland this 
year, he was made preacher at Covent-garden church, London. 
And it is ſaid, that upon hearing of his loſſes in that kingdom, 
two offers were made him from foreign parts, The Univerſity of 
Leyden would have choſen him their honorary Profeſſor, with a 
more ample ſtipend than was uſually annexed to the place: and 
Cardinal Richlieu gave him an invitation to come to France, 
with the promiſe of a noble penſion, and the freedom of his reli- 

ion. lhe Cardinal had before expreſſed a great reſpect for 

im: for when the Archbiſhop publiſhed his book of the Anti- 

uities cf the Britiſh churches, Richlieu ſent him a moſt re- 
pecttul letter, with a gold medal of conſiderable value, having 
his own image on it; whereupon the Primate returned him a let- 
ter of thanks, with a preſeu. of Iriſh greyhounds. But the Arch- 
biſhop refuſed both the offers which were now made him, and 
bore his misfortunes with an heroic and Chriſtian magnani- 
mity (). 

In January, 1642, King Charles granted to Archbiſhop Uſher 
the Biſhopric of Carliſle, to hold in Commendam ; of which he 
received the adminiſtration on the 16th of February. On this 
See, although it was much ſunk in its value by the Scotch and 
Engliſh armies quartering there, he made a ſhift to ſubiilt, until 
the Houſe of Commons ſeized on all Biſhops lande, and then they 
voted him a penſion of four hundred pounds a year, in conſidera- 
tion of his great loſſes in Ireland, and his exemplary merits ; yet 
he is ſaid by ſome nc ver to have received it above once, or twice 
at the moſt ; but this appears not to be true (). 

About this time he publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe, intitled, © The 
% Original of Bichops and Metropolitans.” And when the King 
left London, and retired to Oxford, our Archbiſhop obtained leave 
from the Parliament to go thither ; where Dr. Prideaux, Biſhop 
of Worceſter, lent him his houſe adjoining to Exeter - College, taat 
he might be near the library, for the ſake of purſuing his _— 

n 


( >) Harris, P. 10g. © tor; by whoſe order a conſlant 

) Dr. Bernard ſays, 4 In his „ competent allowance was given 
4% diltreſſes, by his loſſes in Ireland, * him, for his ſubſiitance; winch 
* the Parliament for ſome years had “ contented him, and winch I re- 
* been bountiful towards him in an „ ccived for him to his laſt; with 
* annual ſtipend; but the laſt two „ other very considerable ſums ex- 
„ years of their fitting, it fell aut to “ traordinary.“—Lile and Death of 
* be fulpended, After their diſſolv- Archbiſhop Ulher, 8vo. i656, P, 103, 
* ing, the care of him was renewed 104. 
* by his Hiighneſs the Lord Protcc- 
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And during his ſtay here, he was on ſeveral public occaſions ap- 
pointed to preach before the King. 

In 1643, he was nominated by the Parliament to be one of the 
aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter. But while the matter was 
under debate in the Houtie, a queſtion aroſe, whether he ſhould be 
admitted or not? Upon which Mr. Selden is ſaid to have an- 
ſwered, that they had as good enquire, whether they had beſt 
« admit Inigo Jones, the King's Architect, to the company of 
«<< mouſe-trap-makers. But our Archbiſhop, not approving of 
the authority that named him, nor of the buſineſs the aſſembly 
were employed about, never appeared amongſt them. Complaint 
was made of his neglect to the Houſe of Commons, who voted 
him out again; and, in reſentment, ſoon after his ſtudy of books 
were ſeized, as being part of the eſtate of a delinquent ; and 
would have been fold, if the friendſhip of Dr. Featly and Mr. 
Selden had not interpoſed to preſerve them for him (7). 

About this time he publiſhed a ſmall, but learned treatiſe, in- 
titled, « A Geographical and Hitorical Diſquiſition touching 
** the Leſſer Aſia.” And in 1641, he publiſhed at Oxford the 
epiſtles of St. Ignatius, and part of the epiſtle of St. Barnabus. 
To which he added, a learned difſertation concerning theſe epiſ- 
tles ; as alto concerning the Canons and conſtitutions aſcribed to 
the Apoſtles, and to St. Clement, Biſhop of Rome. 

In 1645, it being reported that the Parliament's forces were 
about to beuege the city of Oxford, and that the King would be 
obliged to quit the place, Archbiſnop Uſher, with his Majeſty's 
leave, took the opportunity of waiting on the Priuce of Wales, 
as far as Briſtol, aud from thence proceeded to C:rdiffe in Wales 
where there was a ſtrong — commanded by Sir 12 
Tyrrel, who had married our Primate's only daughter; to whic 
place he had before been invited. He ſtaid here almoſt a year, 
during which time he made a great progreſs in the firſt part of 
his Ax vA Ls, having brought many cheſts of books with him. 

After the battle of Naſeby, the King retired to the ſame place, 
where he ſtaid ſome days, and the Archbiſhop preached before his 
Majeſty in the caſtle, But the neceſlities of Charles's affairs 
forcing him to unfurniſh this garriſon of its ſoldiers and ammuni— 
tion, Sir Timothy Pyrrel was obliged to quit the place. Upon 
which the Archbithop had ſome thoughts of going over to France 
or Holland; but while he was deliberating upon this, the Lady 
Dowager Stradling ſent him a kind invitation to come to her 
caſtle of St. Dor ates, which he willingly accepted. But 14 his 
journey thither, with his daughter the Lady Tyrrel, he fell into 
the hands of a ſtraggling party of Welch, who were ſcouting 
about the mountains. They immediately fell to plundering and 
breaking open his cheſts of books, and other things which he had 
with him; ranſacking his manuſcripts and papers, which were 


quickly 
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aickly diſperſed among a thouſand hands ; not ſparing their af- 
ronts and inſolencies to him and his daughter, and other Ladies 
in the company, whom they pulled off their horſes. But ſome 
Welch Oflcers coming up, cauſed their horſes and other things 
to be reſtored : but the books and papers had got into too many 
hands to be then retrieved. The Archbiſhop was conducted to 
Sir ohn Aubrey's houſe, where he was lodged that night : bue 
the loſs of his papers ſeemed to grieve him more than all the ſuf- 
ferings he had ever undergone. However, aiter he arrived at St. Do- 
nates, this loſs was in a great meaſure repaired by the care and di- 
ligence of the Gentry and Clergy of the country. Notices were 

wen in the churches all over thoſe parts, that all who had any 
fach books or papers ſhould bring them to their Miniſters or land- 
lords, which they accordingly did; fo that in two or three months 
his books and papers were 1 in o him by parcels, and, 
being put together, little was found wanting, except two manu- 
ſcripts, containing the Hiſtory of the Waldenles, which he much 
valued, and a mannſeript catalogue of the Perſian Kings, com- 
municated to him by Elikmannus, and one Volume of manu- 
ſcript various readings of the New I'eſtament. 

While he continued at St. Donates, he ſpent much of his time 
among the books and manuſcripts in the library of that cattle ; 
which had been collected by Sir Edward Stradling, a great An- 
tiquarian and friend of Mr. Camden's; out of which the Arch- 
biſhop made a choice collection of tne Britiſh or Welch Antiqui- 
ties. He was here ſeized with a ſevere and dangerous illneſs, 
which began with a ſtranguary, and ended with a violent bleed- 
ing at the noſe, for near forty hours together, without any con- 
ſiderable intermiſſion. No applications could give him relief, 
and the Chyficians deſpaired of his life; until at laſt the blood 
ſtanched of itſelf, and then he recovered by degrees his former 
health, 

In 1646, having continucd in Wales about half a year, he re- 
aſſumed hi, thoughts of going beyond fea, and for that end pro- 
cured a paſs, But Vice-Admiral Molton, threatning to deliver 
him up to the Parliament, gave him ſome delay : during which 
time he received an invitation from the Counteſs Dowager of 
Peterborough, to come and make his abode with her in London, 
engaging foi his ſafety. He accepted her offer, obtained paſſes, 
and left St. Donates; the gentlemen of the country ſending him 
in conſiderable ſums of money, to ſupply his neceflities. He ar- 
rived ſafe at the Countets's houſe in London, and from this time 
generally reuded with her at ſome or other of her houics until his 
death (4). | 

Amidſt all our Archbiſhop's changes of ſituation, his many 
Cithculties, dangers, and afflictions, his love of ſtudy and applica- 


uon 
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tion to books enabled him to publiſh various learned and uſeful 
works. He alſo continued to correſpond on literary ſubjects with 
his learned friends in ſeveral parts of Europe, as well as in Eng- 
land. His correſpondence with men of learning was, indeed, 
very extenſive: in the collection of his letters which has been pub- 
liſhed, we find among his correſpondents, Sir Henry Spelman, 
Thomas Gataker (/), William Camden, John Selden, Sir Robert 
Cotton, Thomas Morton, Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, 
Archbiſhop Laud, Sir Simonds D*Ewes, John Greaves, Dr. Ge- 
rard Langbaine, Joſeph Hall, Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Henry 
Hammond, Brian Duppa, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Samuel Hartlib, 
Thomas Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln, Brian Walton, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, Meric Caſaubon, Iſaac Voſſius, John Buxtorf, Ludovicus 
de Dieu, Henry Valeſius, Iſaac Gruter, Gerard John Voſſius, 


Frederic Spanheim, and Claudius Salmaſius. 
About the beginning of the year 1647, Archbiſhop Uſher was 
choſen preacher to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, which he was 


not without ſome difficulty prevailed on to accept 


He had hand- 


ſome lodgings ready furniſhed aſſigned to him, and alſo ſeveral 
rooms for his library, which was about this time brought up from 
Cheſter. Here he conſtantly preached among them all the term 
time, for almoſt eight years, until at laſt his eyes and teeth failed 
him, ſo that he could not be well heard by his auditors; and 
about a year and a half before his death he quitted the place, 
being not able to be longer ſerviceable in it. 

It was in 1647, that he publiſhed his“ Diatriba de Romanæ 
« Eccleſiæ Symbolo Apoſtolico vetere, et aliis fidei formulis.“ 
And in 1648, he publiſhed his learned deſſertation on the Solar 
year, antiently uſed among the Macedonians, Syrians, and inha- 


(/) THOMAS GATAKER was 
born in 1574, in the parſonage-houſe 
of St. Edmund the King in Lombard- 
ſtreet, London, where his father was 
then Miniſter, When he was ſixteen 
years of age, he was placed in St. 
John's College in Cambridge; but 
when he had been there about three 

ears, he had the misfortune to lole 
bis father. This laſs mult have proved 
the ruin of his education, had not his 
excellent parts, and uncommon ap- 
plication, procured him friends to 
ſupport him in the Univerſity ; for he 
was left by his father, though not 
wholly deſtitute, yet not ſutliciently 
provided for any long continuance 
there; but his {ingular merit obtained 
him a che larchip, and with the aſliſt- 
ance of his friends he continued at the 
College, proſecuting his ſtudies with 


wdcfatigable induitcy, till he pro- 


bitants 


ceeded Maſter of Arts with uncom- 
mon applauſe, The foundation of 
Sidney-College being laid about this 
time, our Author's learning and piety 
received a particular atteſtation from 
the truſtees of the foundreſs's will, 
Archbiſhop Whitgift, and Dr. Good- 
man, Dean of Weſtminſter, who, in 
virtue of their truſt, appointed Mr. 
Gataker a Fellow of that ſociety, be- 
fore the building was finiſhed, 

In the mean time, he went into 
Eſſex, as tutor to the eldeſt ſon of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Ayloffe, of 
Barkſtead, in the county of Effex, who 
himſelf learned Hebrew of him at 
the fame time, During his reſidence 
here, at the requeſt of Mrs. Ayloffe, 
he uſually expounded a portion ot 
ſcripture to the family every morning, 
v herein after rendering the text into 


Englith from the original language, 
4 he 
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bitants of Aſia, properly ſo called; in which he explains 


many confiderable difficulties 


in chronology and eccichaſ- 


tical hiftory, and alſo diſplays great ſkill in aſtronomical learn- 


ing. 


About the middle of the year 1650, he publiſhed, in Latin, 


the firſt part of his Arnals of the Old Teſtament, from the be- 


Vol. IV. 8. 


he explained the ſenſe of it, and con- 
cluded with ſome uſeful obſervations, 
Dr. Stern, then ſuffragan Biſhop of 
Colcheſter, being nearly related to 
Mrs. Ayloffe, happened in a viſit to 
be preſent at one of theſe pertor- 
mances; and being ſtruck with ad- 
miration at the learning and ingenuity 
which Mr. Gataker diſplayed, car- 
neſtly exhorted him to enter into the 
prieſthood, and offered him his aſſiſt- 
ance to that end. This advice being 
ſeconded by the Reverend Mr. Alvey, 
formerly his tutor, and puſhed by 
the reiterated ſolicitations of the Bi- 
ſhop, at length prevailed, and Mr, 
Gataker was ordained by that Suſ- 
tragan. 

This ſtep was conformable to the 
ſtatutes of his new College, and as 
ſoon as the building was finiſhed, 
about the year 1599, he betook him- 
ſelf to the ſtation alligned him thete, 
and became an eminent tutor. At the 
ſame time, he engaged in a delign, 
then ſet on foot, of preaching in ſuch 
places adjacent to the Univerſity, as 
were deſtitute of able miniſters, In 
performing thiscagagement, he preach- 
ed every Sunday at a village called 
Everton, the Vicar of which parith 
was ſaid to be one hundred and thirty 
years old, 

When he had been ſome time in 
this ſituation, he determined, for cer- 

* tain reaſons, to quit the Univerſity, and 
fix in London, He reſided in the 
houſe of Sir William Cooke, near 
Charing-croſs, as his Chaplain: and he 
had not been long here before his 
great excellence in preaching gained 
him ſuch reputation, that he was 
choſen preacher to the ſociety of Lin- 
coln's Inn, He was then only twen- 
ty-lix years of age, but appeared ſtill 
younger than he was; inſomuch, that 
« little before, preaching in Sir Wil- 

— 
* 
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ginning 


lam Cooke's pariſh church of St. 
Martin's in the Fields, it happened 
that Mr. Ley, afterwards Earl es Marl- 
borough, and Lord-Treaſurer, being 
preſent with his Lady, ſhe, on their 
return home, aſked an old ſervant who 
attended them to church, How he 
liked the preacher? + Why truly, 
6 (ſays the man), he's a pretty pert 
„ boy, but he made a rcafonable 
« good ſermon.” Not many weeks 
after, Mr, Ley, returning trom Lin- 
coln's Inn, ſaid to his wife, I will 
tell you ſome news; that the young 
man whom you heard at St. Martin's, 
is choſen Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn. 
This being heard by the fame old 
ſervant, who ſtood by, What! (favs 
„ he) will the benchers be taught by 
& ſuch a boy as he?“ 

It was about the year 1601, when 
he became preacher at Liucoln's Inn, 
and he held this employment with 
great repntation for tea years, Du- 
ring the vacations, he went down to 
Sir William Cook's ſcat in North- 
amptonlhire, and conitaitly preached 
there, either in their private chapel, 
or at the parith-church. In 160g, 
he went down to Cambridge, nd 
there took his degree of Bachclor of 
Divinity; he was attewards ofen ſo- 
licited to take his Doctor's degree, but 
that he dechned He did not at all 
approve of Pluralitics, and upon that 
principle refuted a con.ideteble be- 
nelice in Kent, which was offered him 
by Sir William Sedtey, while he held 
his place at Lincela's Inn. But have 
ing entered into tlie matrimonial ſtate 
in 1611, he quied his office of 
preacher to that ſocicty for the 
rectory of Rother hich w Surrey, 

Mr Gateker was afflicted with an 
almott perpetual head- ach, yet he chu- 
{tantly diicharged the duties of tvs 
function, and 2pplicd himſelf cloſely 

to 
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ginning of the world to the year 3828, as far as to the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In this volume he gives an exact ac- 
count of the reigns of the Kings of Iſrael and Judah, with 
their ſynchroniſms; as alſo the ſucceſſion of the Babyloniſh, 
Perſian, and Macedonian monarchy, with the concurrent olym- 
piads and æra of Nabonaſſer, and the moſt remarkable eclipſe; 
of the ſun ; which he hath collected out of all. authors, both 
ſacred and profane, with ſingular induſtry, learning, and judg- 


ment. 


In 1654, he publiſhed the ſecond part of his Annals, beginning 


to his ſtudies, In ſome of his diſ- 
courſes at Lincoln's Inn, he had deli- 
vered his opinion concerning lots and 
lotterics, and ſhewn the lawfulneſs of 
the luſorious and the unlawfulneſs of 
divinatory lots; which being milre- 
preſented by ſome of his auditors, and 
he being afterwards traduced on this 
account, was induced to publiſh in 
4to. in 1619, his © Diſcourſe of the 
& nature and uſe of lots, a treatiſe 
„ hiflorical and theological.” This 
treatiſe made a great noiſe in the 
world, and was oppoſed by ſeveral 
writers, In 1620, he ſet out on a 
tour to the Low Countries, in compa- 
ny with two friends, and a nephew of 
his then a young ftudent, When 
they arrived at Middleburgh in Zca- 
land, Mr, Gataker preached in the 
Engliſh church there, to the great 
ſatisſaction of his auditors ; and in 
his travels he alſo confuted ſome 
of the Engliſh Papiſts in Flanders; 
and ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land. 

In 1642, Mr. Gataker was ap- 
pointed one of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines who met at Weltminſter. le 
alſo ſubſcribed the covenant, though 
he had declared his opinion in favour 
of Epiſcopacy ; that is, for what was 
called moderate Epiſcopacy, denying 
the diltinttion of that order from that 
et Preſbyters, and diveſting the Pre— 
lates of their baronics and feats in the 
houſe of Lords, and abolithing the 
1e!t of the hicrarchy. Mr. Gataker 
was employed, together with fome 
other members of the aſſembly, in wrt- 
ting annotations upon the Bible, 
wherein thoſe upon Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Lamentations, were executed 
by him, and have 


Ircat mei "es fo 


with 


the mean time, upon the removal ol 
Dr. Comber, he was offered the mal- 
terſhip of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, but he declined it on account 
of the ill ſtate of his health. He con- 
tinued, however, to publiſh ſeveral 
learned works, moit of which were 
printed among his „Opera Critica,” 
at Utrecht, in 1668, folio, He alfo 
publiſhed in 1652, an edition of the 
meditations of Mareus Antoninus, 
with a Latin tranſlation, and a com- 
mentary, and a preliminary diſcourſe 
on the philoſophy of the Stoics, which 
is much eſteemed. He died in 1654. 
He was four times married, and lett 
ſeveral children, Two of his wives 
died in child- bed. 

Mr. Gar AKrR was a man of very 
great and extenſive learning, and was 
highly eſteemed by the learned in 
other countrics, as well as in his owns 
He was an acute critic, and a great 
maſter of Greck literature, - He was 
modelt, candid, charitable, and pious; 
and a man of great moderation. In- 
defatigably ſtudious, but of a tree and 
chcarſul temper; and his hte was 
ſtrictly regular and virtuous. Echu 
lays, Mr. Gataker was „ the molt ce— 
« [ebrated among the Aſſeinbly of Di- 
& vines, being highly eſteemed by 
& Salmaſius and other foreigners; and 
& jt is hard to fay which is moit re- 
& markable, his cxemplary picty and 
& charity, his polite literature, or his 
& humility and modeſty in retuling 
& preferments.“ His houſe was 4 
private ſeminary for divers young 
gentlemen of this nation; and many 
torcigners reſorted to him, aud lodge 
ed at his houſe, in order to res 
ccive from him advice in their la- 
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with Antiochus Epiphanes, and continued to the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem by Titus Veſpaſian. In which he hath given an exact 
account of the Macedonian Empire, under the Afiatic and Egyp- 
tian Kings, reducing their reigns to a more certain calculation 
than had ever been done before; as alſo, an account of the 
affairs of the Roman Empire, eſpecially in the Eaſt ; together 
with the Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, from the birth of 
St. John the Baptiſt, to the year of Chriſt 73, out of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the beſt Greek and Roman authors, who 
have written of thoſe times. Theſe two volumes may juſtly be 
conſidered as a repoſitory or common place of all anuent hiſ- 
tory (0). 

About this time the Protector Cromwell ſent for our Archbi- 


ſhop, and received him with much reſpect; and after holding 


ſome diſcourſe with him about eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant intereit 
both at home and abroad, he civilly diſmiſſed him. It ſeems that 
he ſettled a penſion on him at this time; and it is certain, that he 
promiſed to make him a leaſe of ſome purt of the lands belonging 
to the Archbithopric of Armagh, for twenty-one years ; however, 
it appears that this was never done. 

About the middle of February, 1655, he went to the Counteſs 
of Peterborough's houſe at Ryegate. As ſoon as he came there, 
he ſet himſelf about finiſhing his Sacred Chronology, which took 
him up moſt of the remainder of his life, Although his body 
and mind were healthy and vigorous for a man of his years, yet 
his eye-ſight was extremely decayed, fo that he could ſcarce ſee to 
write, but at a window, and that in the ſun-ſhine, which he con- 
ſtantly followed in clear days, from one window to another. He 
now conſidered his lite as drawing to a period; and on the 20th 
of March, after ſupper, he complained of the Sciatica, which had 
afligcd him many years befor-. Next morning early he com- 
plained of a pleuritic diſorder, which the Phyſician, who at- 
tended him, could not remove, He bore the pain for thirteen or 
fourteen hours with great firmneſs ; but his ftrength and ſpirits 
decaying, he applied himſelf wholly to prayer, and to giving re- 
ligious exhort2tion to thoſe about him. Then taking an affec- 
tiouate leave ot the Counteſs of Peterborovgh, by whom he had 
been ſo long and fo kindly entertained, he defired to b lett to 
his private devotions. After which the laſt words he was heard 
to utter, about one o'clack in the afternoon, were thei. , ** 5 
Lord forgive me, eſpecially my fins of omiſſion;“ and pre- 

ently after he expired (u), in tie ſerenty-ſixth year of nis 
2-2 age. 


(%) The two parts were printed together under the title of Arras 
Feteris end Novi Teflamerti, a: Paris, in 1673, and at Genera in 1a, By 
folio, ( 2) Harris, ut ſupra, P. 112 113. Vid. alſo Farz's Life ab 
Archbiſhop Uther, P. 27. 
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age. His relations intended to have buried him at Ryegate, 
where he died ; but Cromwell ordered him to be interred at his 
own charge, and with great magnificence, in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey; but the Protector is ſaid to have paid only a part of the 
expence. 

— UsnEx was in his perſon tall and well-ſhaped, 
and walked upright to the laſt. His hair was brown, and his 
complexion ſanguine; and in his countenance there was a mixture 
of gravity and benignity. He had a graceful and commanding 
preſence, that excited the reverence 0 thoſe who ſaw him : but 
yet Dr. Parr ſays, that the air of his face was hard to hit, and that 
though many pictures were taken of him, yet he never ſaw but 
one like him, which was done by Sir Peter Lely. He was de- 
ſervedly celebrated for his great parts and uncommon learning 
throughout all Europe. He was fincerely pious, and uniformly 
virtuous ; humble, candid, and charitable ; and in all the changes 
of his fortune, preſerved a ſteady equanimity. He was courteous 
and affable, and extremely obliging towards all whom he con- 
verſed with. He very readily forgave any injuries which he re- 
ceived from others; and had not the leaſt appearance of pride in 
any part of his behaviour. He uſed little recreation ; walking 
was what he took moſt delight in; and he would ſometimes relax 
himfelt with innccent and chearful converſation, his diſcourſe 
at ſuch times being at once pleaſing and inſtructive. As he took 
care to employ his own time well, ſo he was a conſtant reprover 
of idleneſs in others; for he thought that all men, of what de- 
gree or quality ſoever, ought to be engaged in ſome uſeful em- 
ployment. He thought it a great ſhame for perſons of rank 
to be brought up to do little elſe but eat, and drink, and dreſs 
themſelves ; doing nothing but devouring the. fruits of other 
men's labours, and being themſelves of no uſe to ſociety ; but 
ſpending their time and eſtates in luxurious treats, in trifling 
viſits, or in debauchery. This faſhionable claſs of people he 
conſidered as not only ruining themſelves, both with reſpect to 
this world aad to futurity, but alſo as a diſhonour to their 
country, 

He was a conſtant and an eloquent preacher: and beſides his 
private devotions, he never omitted, when he kept houſe, to bave 
prayers four times a day publickly. As he was himſelf of an 
even, compoſed, and chearful temper, ſo if he obſerved other 
religious perſons to be melancholy and dejected, he would repre- 
ſent to them the impropriety of it; ſaying that ſuch behaviour 
brought an evil report upon religion. And he would on ſuch 
occaſions obſerve, that none had ſo much reaſon to rejoice as real 
Chriſtians, who fincerely endeavoured to regulate their lives by 
the rules of piety and virtue (2). 


Perhaps 


n Vid. Part's Life of of Archbiſhop Uſher, P. 59—8;z. 
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Perhaps no account is tranſmitted down to us of a man of more 
unexcepyonable character, than Archbiſhop Uſher. One failin 
however, is laid to his charge by Biſhop Burnet. This was, his 
being too remiſs in rectifying the abuſes of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
in Ireland. No man (ſays Burnet) was more ſenſible of thoſe 
abuſes than Uſher was ; no man knew the beginning and progreſs 
of them better, nor was more touched with the ill effects of them: 
and together with his great and valt learning, no man had a bet- 
ter ſoul and a more apoſtolical mind. In his converſation he ex- 
preſſed the true ſimplicity of a Chriſtian : for paſſion, pride, ſelf- 
will, or the love of the world, ſeemed not to be ſo much as in 
his nature. So that he had all the innocence of the dove in him. 
He had a way of gaining people's hearts, and of couching their 
conſciences, that looked like ſomewhat of the apoſtolical age re- 
vived. He ſpent much of his time in thoſe two beſt exerciſes, 
ſecret p:ayer, and dealing with other people's conſciences, either 
in his ſermons, or private diſcourſes: and what remained he de- 
dicated to his ſtudies, in which thoſe many volumes that came 
from him, ſhewed a moſt amazing diligence and exactneis, joined 
with great judgment. So that he was certainly one of the greateſt 
and belt men that the age, or perhaps the world, has produced. 
But no may is entirely perfect; he was not made for the govern- 
ing part of his function. He had too gentle a ſoul to manage 
that ugh work of reforming abuſes : and therefore he left things 
as he found them, He hoped a time of Reformation would 
come: e ſaw the neceſſity of cutting off many abuſes, and con- 
feſſed hat the tolerating thoſe abominable corruptions that the 
Canouiits had brought in, was ſuch a ſtain upon a church, that in 
all other reſpects was the beſt reformed in the world, that he ap- 
prehended it would bring a curſe and ruin upon the whole con- 
ſtituuon. But though he prayed for a more favourable conjec- 
ture, and would h.ve concurred in a joint refurmation of theſe 
things very heartily ; yet he did not beitir himſelf ſuitably to 
the obligations that lay on him for carrying it on. And it is very 
likely that this ſat heavy on his thoughts when he came to die; 
tor he prayed often, and with great humility, That God would 
forgive him his ſins of omiſlion, and his failings in his duty, 
It was not without great uneaſineſs to me, that I overcame my- 
ſelf ſo far, as to ſay any thing that may ſeem to diminiſh the 
character of fo extraordinary a man; who in other things 
was beyond ary man of his time, but in this only he fell be- 
neath himſelf, And thoſe that upon all other accounts loved 
and admired him, lamented this defect ia him; which was 
the only allay that ſeemed left, and without which he would 
have been held, perhaps, in more veneration than was fit- 
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() Liſe of Biſhop Bedell, P. 85, 86, 87. 
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Archbiſhop Uſher left many manuſcripts, ſome of which 
were publiſhed after his death. And three hundred letters 
which paſſed between him and his learned correſpondents, 
were publiſhed at London in 1686, in folio, together with 
an account of his Life, by Dr. Parr, who was his Chap- 
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The Life of Lord HERBERT, 


of CHERBURx. 


DWARD HERBERT was deſcended from an an- 
tient family, and born in 1581, at Montgomery caſtle 
in Wales, the ſeat of his father, Richard Herbert, - Eſq. 
At the age of fourteen, he was entered a Gentleman- 
Commoner of Univerſity-College in Oxford; “ where (ſays 
« Mr, Wood) being put under the tuition of an eminent tutor, 
« he laid the foundation of that admirable learning, whereof he 
« Was afterwards a complete maſter (p).” From thence he 
travelled abroad, and applied himſelf to military exerciſes in fo- 
reign countries; and returned home a very accompliſhed gentle- 
man. After his return, he was made a Knight of the Bath by 
King James I. by whom he was alſo ſent Ambaſſador to France 
where he ſtaid a conſiderable time: but he was afterwards re- 
called, on account, as it is ſaid, of a diſpute between him and the 
Conſtable de Luines. This affair is related in the following man- 
ner: Sir Edward Herbert, while he was in France, had private 
inſtructions from England to mediate a peace for the French Pro- 
teſtants; and, in — of a reſuſal, to uſe certain menaces. Ac- 
cordingly being referred to De Luines, the Conſlable and favou- 
rite, he delivered to him the meſſage, reſerving his threatenings 
till he ſaw how the matter was reliſhed. De Luines had con- 
cealed behind the curtain a gentleman of the reformed religion x 
who, being an ear-witneſs of what paſſed, might relate to his 
friends what little expectations they ought to entertain of the 
King of England's interceſſion. De Luines behaved veiy impe- 
riouiiy, and demanded to know what our King had to do in the 
affair? Sir Edward replied, © It is not toyou, to whom the King 
my maſter oweth an account of his actions; and for me it 18 
enough that I obey him. In the mean time, I wult maintain, 
that my maſter hath more reaſon to do what he doth, than you 
* to aſk why he doth it. Nevertheleſs, if you dere me in a 
gentle faſhion, I ſhall acquaint "you farther.“ Upon this De 
Luines bowing a little, ſaid, © Very well.“ Sir Edward Harters 
theu obſerved, that it was not on this occaſion Guly, that the 
King of Great Eritain had deſired the peace and prufperity of 
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(] Athene Oxomcnges, Vol. II. Col. 62. Edu. 1692. 
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France, but upon all other occaſions, whenever any war was 
raiſed in that country; and this he ſaid was his firſt reaſon. The 
ſecond was, that when a pun was ſettled there, his Majeſty of 
France might be better diſpoſed to affiſt the Palatinate in the af. 
fairs of Germany, De Luines hereupon ſaid, „We will have 
« none of your advices.” Sir Edward replied, that he took that 
for an anſwer ; and was ſorry only that the affection and the 
good will of the King his maſter was not ſufficiently underſtood ; 
and that ſince it was rejected in that manner, he could do no leſs 
than ſay, ** That the King his maſter knew well enough what 
« he had to do.” De Luines anſwered, £* We are not afraid of. 
« you.” Sir Edward ſmiling a little, replied, “ If you had faid 
« you had not loved us, I ſhould have believed you, and given 
« you another anſwer. In the mean time, all that I will tel} you 
% more, is, that we know very well what we have to do.” De 
Luines upon this riſing from his chair, with a countenance and 
manner 2 diſcompoſed, ſaid, By God, if you were not 
« Monſieur the Ambaſſador, I know very well how I would uſe 
« you.” Sir Edward Herbert, riſing alio from his chair, ſaid, 
th “as he was the King of Great Britain's Ambaſſador, fo he 
« was alſo a gentleman ; and that his ſword, whereon he laid his 
« hand, ſhould give him ſatisfaction, if he had taken any of- 
10 fence.” After which De Luines making no reply, the Am- 
baſſador went on towards the door; and De Luines ſceming to 
accompany him, Sir Edward told him, that “there was no occa- 
«* ſion to uſe ſuch ceremony after ſuch language:“ and fo de- 
parted, expecting to hear farther from him. But no meſſage was 
brought him from De Luines, and he had afterwards a more civil 
audience from the King at Coignac ; however, the Marſhal of 
St. Geran told him, that he had offended the Conſtable De Lu- 
ines, and he was not in a place of ſecurity there; to which Sir 
Edward replied, © 'That he held himſelf to be in a place of ſecu- 
<« rity, whereſoeyer he had his ſword by him.” De Luines, re- 
ſenting the affront, procured Cadinet his brother, Duke of Chaun, 
with a train of Officers, of whom there was not one, as he told 
King James, but had killed his man, to go as an Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordinary ; and who miſrepreſented the affair ſo much to the 
diſadvantage of Sir Edward, that the Earl of Carliſle, who was 
ſent to accommodate the miſunderſtanding which might ariſe be- 
tween the two Crowns, got him recalled ; until the gentleman, 
who had ſtood behind the curtain, out of a regard tv truth and 
honour, related all the circumſtances, ſo as to make it appear, 
that though De Luines gave the firit affront, yet Sir Edward had 
kept himſelf within the bounds of his iuſtructions, and behaved 
in a manner becoming an Ambaſſador. He afterwards fell on 
his knees to King James betore the Duke of Buckingham, re- 
queſting, that a trumpeter, cr an herald, might be ſent to De Lu- 
ines, to tell him that he kad made a falſe relation of the whole 
affair; and that Sir Edward Herbert would demand faiisfaction 
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of him ſword in hand. The King anſwered, that he would take 


it into conſideration ; but De Luines died ſoon after, and Sir 
Edward was again ſent Ambaſſador to France (g). 

In the year 1625, Sir Edward Herbert was advanced to the 
dignity of a Baron of the kingdom of Ireland, by the title of 
Lord Herbert of Caſtle-Iſland; and, in 1631, he was made an 
Engliſh Peer, by the title of Lord Herbert of Cherbury in Shrop- 
ſhire. After the breaking out of the civil war, he adhered to the 
Parliament ; and on the __ of February, 1644, © he had an 
allowance granted him for his livelihood, having been ſpciled by 
the King's forces,” as Whitlocke ſays ; but, according to Wood, 
he © received fatisfation from the Parliament for their cauſing 
Montgomery caſtle to be demoliſhed.” Lord Herbert die i ac 
his houſe in Queen-ſtreet, London, on the 2oth of Augutlt, 1648, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Giles's in the Fields. 


Lord HR BERT was a very learned and ingenious Nobleman, 
and was the Author of ſeveral Works; particularly, I. The Hi/- 
tory of the Life and Reign of King Henry VIII. This has been 
ſeveral times printed, and much yg nng 2 Biſhop Nicholſon, 
in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, ſays, that Lord Herbert ac- 
“ quitted himſelf in this Hiſtory with the like reputation, as the 
„Lord Chancellor Bacon gained by that of Henry VII. Far 
in the public and martial you this honourable Author has 
been admirably particular and exact, from the belt records chat 
«« were extant ; though, as to the eccleſiaſtical, he ſeems to have 
“looked upon it as a thing out of his province, and an under- 
taking more proper for men of another profeſſion.” 

Il. De Veritate. This treatiſe Lord Herbert firit publiſhed at 
Paris, in 1624, and again in 1633 ; and it was alſo re- printed at 
London in 1645, in 4to. This is a Deiſtical performance, in- 
tended to ſhew the ſufficiency of natural religion, aud to make 
it appear that there was little occafion for any Divine Revela- 
tion, But it is very obſervable, that though Lord Herbert ſeems 
not to have given credit to a Revelation intended for the benefit 
of all mankind, he yet very inconſiſtently ſuppoſed, that he had 
himſelf an extraordinary Revelation from Heaven, to ſatisfy him 
of the propriety of publiſhing his book De Veritate. This was 
his Lordſhip's . Work; but as it was written in a man- 
ner very different from what had appeared before on the ſubject, 
he had great doubts within himſelf, whether he ſhould puvl.ſh 
or ſuppreſs it. This appears from a manuſcript Life of him, ſaid 
to be drawn up from memorials penned by himſelf ; and 
in which the following * ſurprizing incident,” as he calls it, is re- 
lated in his own ner. I « Being thus doubtful in my chamber, 
* (fays Lord Herbert) one fair day in the ſummer, my calemeat 
* being open towards the ſouth, the ſun ſhining clear, and no 

Vol. IV. 8. 2 Z *'wind 


(„) Loyd's State-Worthies, Vol. II. P. 340-4. Whitworth's Edit. 
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«* wind ſtirring, I took my book, De Veritate, in my hands, and 
* kneeling on my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe words, O thou 
Eternal GOD, Author of this light which now ſhines upon 
« me, and Giver of all inward illuminations ; I do beſeech thee, 
of thine infinite goodneſs, to pardon a greater requelt than a 
*« ſinner ought to make: I am not ſatisfied enough, whether I 
* ſhall publiſh this book : if it be for thy glory, I beſeech thee 
give me ſome ſign from Heaven; if not, I ſhall ſuppreſs it.” 
I had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, but a loud, though yet 
gentle noiſe, came forth from the Heavens, (for it was like no- 
© thing on earth) which did ſo chear and comfort me, that I took 
1 7 petition as granted, and that I had the fign I demanded ; 
* whereupon alſo I reſolved to print my book. This, how 
* ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, I proteſt before the Eternal GOD, 
is true: neither am I any way ſuperſtitiouſly deceived herein; 
* fince I did not only clearly hear the noiſe, but in the ſereneſt 
* ſky that ever I ſaw, being without all cloud, did, to my think- 
ing, ſee the place from whence it came (r).”” This ſtory, 
though it appears to be a ſtrong inſtance of Lord Herbert's cre- 
dulity, may yet be conſidered as an evidence of his ſincerity, 

III. De Religione Centilium, errorumgue apud eos cauſis, The 
firſt part of this was printed at London in 1645 ; and that year 
Lord Herbert ſent the manuſcript of it to Gerard John Voſſius, as 
appears from a letter of his Lordſhip's, and Voſlius's anſwer. 
The whole of it was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1663, in 4to. and 
afterwards re-printed there in 1700, 8vo. and an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of it was publiſhed at London in 1705. Dr. Leland ob- 
ſerves, that the greater part of this Work is taken up with an 
account of the Heathen religion and ceremonies, which his Lord- 
ſhip hath performed with 3 of learning, and hath inter- 
mixed many ſoftening apologies for the Pagan ſuperſtition and 
idolatry. 

IV. De Religione Laici. This is alſo a Deiſtical performance; 
and ſeems intended to make it appear, that mankind can never 
attain to any ſatisfaction as to the truth and certainty of any par- 


ticular Revelation, and therefore muſt reſt in the general principles 
of natural religion. 


Lord HERBERT was one of the moſt eminent Deiſtical Writers 


who appeared in England in the laſt age: and Dr. Leland ob- | 


ſerves, that his Lordſhip ſeems to have been one of the firſt that 
formed Deiſm into a ſyſtem, and aſſerted the ſufficiency, uni- 
verſality, and abſolute perfection of natural religion, with a view 
to diſcard all extraordinary Revelation as uſeleſs and needleſs. 
He ſeems to aſſume to himſelf the glory of having accompliſhed 
it with great labour, and a diligeat inſpection into ——— 
an 


(r) Leland's View of the Deiſtical Writers, Vol, I. P. 469-471. Edit. 
1754 
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and applauds himſelf for it as happier than any Archimides. 


This univerſal religion he reduces to five articles, which he fre- 
uently mentions in all his Works, 1. That there is one Supreme 
OD. 2. That he is chiefly to be worſhipped. 3. That piety and 

virtue is the principal part of his worſhip. 4. That we muſt repent 

of our ſins, and if we do ſo GOD will pardon them. 5. That 
there are rewards for good men, and puniſhments for bad men in 

a future ſtate ; or, as he ſometimes expreſſes it, both here and 

hereafter. Theſe he repreſents as common notices inſcribed by 

GOD on the minds of all men, and undertakes to ſhew that they 

were univerſally acknowledged in all nations, ages, and religions. 

As he repreſents theſe five articles as abſolutely neceſſary, the five 

pillars, as he calls them, on which all religion is built; ſo he en- 

deavours to ſhew that they alone are ſufhicient, and that nothing 
can be added to them which can tend to render any man more 
virtuous, or a better man. Lord Herbert's Writings, ſo far as 
they are prejudicial to Chriſtianity, have been well anſwered by 
ſeveral Writers, particularly by Mr. Hallyburton, Profeſſor of 

ROY in the Univerſity of St. Andrew's, by Mr. Richard Bax- 

ter, and by the late learned Dr. Leland. It muſt, however, be 

obſerved, in juſtice to his Lordſhip, that his principles are much 
more favourable to religion and morality, and of a much leſs 
pernicious tendency, than thoſe of many of our modern Deiſts. 


GEORGE HERBERT, the eminent Divine and Poet, was 
brother to our Lord Herbert ; and we ſhall therefore here give 
ſome account of him. He was alſo born at Montgomery caſtle 
in Wales, on the zd of April, 1593. He was educated at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his application, 
and the innocence of his behaviour; and being King's ſcholar, 
he was elected to Trinity-College in Cambridge, about the year 
1608 (). He was a hard ſtudent during his ſtay at the Uni- 

2 Z 2 verſity; 


(s) This year died the famous nomy; and he brought over with 


' Feilows, 


JOHN DEE. He was born at Lon- him from the Low Countries ſeveral 


don in 1327; and after ſome time 
ſpent at ſchool there, and at Chelms- 
ford in Eſſex, he was ſent to St. 
John's College in Cambridge. He 
continued ſeveral years at the Univer- 
lity, where he was a molt indefatiga- 
ble ſtudent ; and in May, 1547, he 
went into the Low Countries, on pur- 
pole to converſe with Gemma Fri- 
ſius, Gerardus Mercator, &c. and in 
about eizht · months after he returned 
to Cambridge; where, upon the 
founding of Trinity-College by King 
Heury VIII. he was choſen one of the 
| His inclinations led him 
cluefly to mathematics and aſtro- 


inſtruments made by the direction of 
Friſius, together with a pair of large 
globes made by Mercator, His learn- 
ing had now acquired him a conſi- 
derable reputation; however, his aſ- 
ſiduity in making aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, which in thoſe days were ge- 
nerally underitood as connetted with 
the deſire of penetrating into futurity, 
brought ſome ſuſpicion upon him. 
This was encreaſed by his couſtruct- 
ing ſome machinery for a dramatic 
exhibition in the Univerſity, which 
was ſo much out of the common way, 
that many who ſaw the repreſenta- 
tion, gave out that Dee was a con- 

jurer 
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Jurer. Diſturbed with theſe reports, 
he left England again in the year 
1548, and went to the Univerſity of 
Louvain; where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf extremely, ſo that he was 
viſucd by the Duke of Mantua, by 
Don Lewis de la Cerda, afterwards 
Duke of Medina, and other perſons 
of grcat rank. While he remained 
there, dir William Pickering, who 
was afterwards a iavourite with Queen 
Elizabeth, was his pupil; and it 1s 
ſuppoſed that in this Univerſity he 
had the degree of Doctor of Laws 
conterred on him; but this is notcer- 
tain, In July, 1556, he went from 
thence to Paris, where, in the College 
of Rheims, he rcad ledtures upon 
Eucl:d's Elements, with prodigious 
applauſe : and very great offers were 
made him, if he would accept of a 
Profcliurſhip in that Univerſity, which, 
however, heretuled, 

In 1551, he returned to England, 
where he was well received by Sir 
John Cheke, who introduced him to 
Secretary Cecil, and even to King Ed- 
ward himſelf, from whom he received 
a penſion of one hundred crowns a 
ycar; which he afterwa; ds exchanged 
jor a grant of the Reftory of Upton 
upon Severn, When Queen Mary 
alcended the Throne, he was for ſome 
time very kindly treated ; but after- 
wards hc came into great trouble, and 
was cven in danger of his life, At 
the very begiuning of Mary's reign, 
Mr. Dec ciucered into @ corre ſpondence 
with icveral ot the Lady Elizabeth's 

rincipal fervants ; winch being ob- 
{erved, and the nature of it net known, 
two unforiners charged him with prac- 
tibng againſt the Queen's life by in- 
chantments, Upon this he was ſcized 
and contned ; but being, after ſeve— 
ral trials, cleared from the charge firſt 
brought againſt him, he was turned 
over to Biſhop Bonner, to ſce it any 
herety could be found in him. Aſter 
a tedious perſecution, he was at length 
ſet at liverty by an order of council; 
and ne thought his credit ſo little hurt 
by what had happenca, that, upon the 
15th of January, 1556, he pretented 
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verſity ; his chief recreation was muſic, in which he was a great 
proficient. Beſides his literary acquiſitions, he had many per- 


ſonal 


* A Supplication to Queen Mary, for 
© the recovery and preſervation of 
„ antient Writings and monuments.” 
This was a good deſign, though it did 
not take effect: but the Supplication 
is ſtill extant in the Cotton library; 
and we learn from it, that Tully's ta- 
mous Work, DE RuzyvzLrica, was 
once extent in this kingdom, and pe- 
riſhed at Canterbury, 

Upon the acceſſhon of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, at the defire of Lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, 
he delivered his opinion about the 
choice of a fit day tor the coronation 
of the Queen, upon the principles of 
the antient aſtrologers. It appears 
alſo that he received many promiſes 
ſrom her Majeſty; but his credit at 
Court was not ſufficient to overcome 
the public odium he lay under, on the 
ſcore of magical incantations, and 
which was the true cauſe of his miſſing 
leveral preferments. 

In the ſpring of the year 1564, ho 
went abroad again, to preſent 2 trea- 
tiſe which he had dedicated to the 
then Emperor Maximilian; but he 
returned to England the ſame ſum- 
mer. In 1570, Sir Henry Billingſley's 
tranſlation of Euclid appeared, with 
Mr. Dee's preface and notes, which 
did him great honour, as they fur- 
niſhed inconteſtible proofs of a more 
than ordinary ſkill in the mathema- 
tics, In 1571, we find him in Lor- 
rain; where falling dangerouſly fick, 
the Queen was pleaſed to fend him 
two phyſicians, After his return to 
England, he feitled himſelf in his 
houſe at Mortlake ; where he proſe- 
cuted his ſtudies with great diligence, 
and collected a noble library, conſiſt- 
ing of four thouſand Volumes, of 
which above a fourth part were ma- 
nuſcripts. He collected alſo a great 
variety of mechanical and mathema- 
tical inſtruments. 

In 1472, a new ſtar appeared, which 
occalioned many ſuperititious cpi. 
nions, according to the diſpoſition 0: 
thoſe times, and made Mr. Dee be 
looked upon with great reſpect for his 
obſervations on it. On the 16th 0 

March, 
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ſonal accompliſhments, for which he was much admired. His 
conduct in general was very unexceptionable ; “ and if during 


March, 1575, Queen Elizabeth went 
to Mr. Dee's houſe, in order to ſee his 
library: but having buried his wife 
but a few hours before, he could not 
entertain her in the manner he would 
have done, However, he brought 
out to her Majeſty a glaſs of his, 
whach had occaſioned much diſ- 
courfe ; ſhewed her the properties of 
it, and explained their cauſes, in or- 
der to wipe off the aſperſion, under 
which he had ſo long laboured, of 
being a magician, 

In 1577, a comet appearing, Queen 
Elizabeth ſent for Mr. Dee to Wind- 
for, to hear what he had to fay about 
it. The Queen was pleaſed with his 
diſcourſes, and promiſed him her 
Royal prot ction, notwithſtanding the 
vulgar reports to his prejudice, The 
year alter, her Majeſty being greatly 
indiſhoſed, Mr. Dee was ſent abroad 
to confer with the German phyſici- 
ans, And afterwards, the Queen 
hinting to him her deſire to be tho- 
roughly informed as to her title to 
countries diſcovered in different parts 
of the globe, by lubjects of England, 
Mr. Dee applied himſclf to the taſk 
with great vigour ; ſo that on the 3d 
of October, 1380, which wes not 
three wecks after, he preſented to the 
Queen, in her garden at Richmond, 
two large rolls, in which thoſe coun- 
tries were geographically deſcribed, 
and biſtorically explained; with the 
addition of all the tettimonies and 
authorities neceſlary to ſupport them, 
from records, and other authentic 
vouchets, Thele the Queen very 
graciouſly received; and, after din- 
ner, on the fame day, con ferred with 
Ar, Dee about them, in the preſence 
of lome of her Privy Council, and of 
the Lord Treafurer Burleigh elpeci- 
ally, His next employment of con- 
ſequence was about the reformation of 
the calendar; winch, though it never 
took cifect, was one of his belt per- 
tormances, and did him great credit. 

Mr. Dec was certainly a man of 
uncommon parts, learning, and ap- 
p:ication ; aud might have performed 
cat things, if he had been poll. Iſed 


ce this 


of a ſolid judgment; but he appears 
to have been extremely credulous and 
ſuperſtitious, He was likewiſe ex- 
tremely vain ; and his ambition to 
ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, carried 
him at length to a deſire of knowing 
beyond the bounds of human facul- 
ties. In mort, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be deluded into an opinion, that by 
certain invocations an intercourle or 
communication with ſpirits might be 
obtained ; from whence he promiſed 
himſelf an inlight into the occult ſci- 
ences. He tound a young man, one 
Edward Kc<l!ley, a native of Worceſ- 
terthire, who had already dipped 
deep into theſe matters; and who 
readily undertook to be his inſttu- 
ment in them, for which he was to 
pay him 50 l. per annum. They be- 
gan their incantations in 1581; in 
conſequence of which Kelley was, we 
are told, by the inſpection of a certain 
table, conſecrated for that purpoſe 
with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
enabled to acquaint Mr, Dee with 
what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew 
and diſcover, Theſe conferences were 
continued for about two years, and 
the ſubjects of them committed to 
writing ; but never publiſhed, though 
they are ſtill preſerved in the Alh- 
molean Muicum, In the mean time, 
there came over hither a Polith Lord, 
one Albert Laſki, Palatine of Siradia, 
a man of parts and learning; who 
was introduced by the Earl of Lei- 
cciter to Mr, Dee, and became his 
conſtant viſitant. Having himſelf a 
bias to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts, he was, 
altcr much intreaty, received by Mr, 
Dee into their company, and into a 
participation of their ſecrets, But 
within a ſhort time, the Palatine of 
Siradia, returning to his own coun» 
try, prevailed with Mr, Dee and Mr, 
Kelley to accompany him, upon an 
alſurance of their being provided for 
there: and accordingly they weat ail 
privately trom Mortlake, in order to 
embark for Holland; from whence 
they travelled by land through Ger- 
many into Poland, where, upon the 
34 of February, 2584, they arrived 
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« this time he expreſſed any error, (ſays Mr. Walton) it was that 
« he kept himſelf too much retired, and at too great a diſtance 
« with all his inferiors ; and his clothes ſeemed to prove, that he 
© put too great a value on his parts ay parentage.” Havin 
taken his degrees in Arts, he became Fellow of his College ; 
and in 1619, he was choſen Orator of the Univerſity, which office 
he held eight years. It appears, however, that he had ſome in- 
clination to a Court lite; and this diſpoſition drew him often 
from Cambridge to attend his Majeſty, wherever the Court was : 
and the King gave him a fine-cure, which Queen Elizabeth had 
formerly conferred on Sir Philip Sydney, worth about 1201. per 
annum. But King James, and two of Mr. Herbert's great friends 


at Court dying, he was diſappointed in his expectations of pre- 
ferment there; and ſome time after he entered into Holy Ord: 


at the principal caſtle belonging to 
Albert Laſki, But when he had been 
ſufficiently abuſed with their pre- 
tences to a converſation with ſpirits, 
he contrived to ſend them out of his 
own country to the Emperor Ro- 
dolph II, who had a great turn to 
chemiſtry. Accordingly Mr, Dee ob- 
tained an audience of his Imperial 
Majeity ; but he entertained him with 
ſuch extravagant ſtories, that the Em- 
peror declined having any more inter 
views with him. Upon this Mr Dee 
apphed himſelf to his old patron Al- 
bert Laſki, to introduce him to Ste- 
hen, King of Poland ; which accord- 
'zngly he did at Cracow, in April 
1585. But that Prince not giving 
car to his deluſions, he would not ſtay 
in a place where he did not receive 
thoſe honours, which he had vanity 
enough to think due to him from the 
greateſt Sovereigns; Wherefore he re- 
turned to the Emperor's Court. But 
the Pope's Nuncio telling the Empe- 
ror, that it appeared ſcandalous among 
Chriſtians lor his Imperial Majeſty to 
entertain two ſuch notorious magicians 
as Dee and Kclley, he baniſhed them 
his dominions : but they were enter- 
tained by the Count of Roſenburg, 
one of their pupils, in the caſtle of 
Trebona, where they lived fot ſome 
time in much ſplendor. But a quar- 
rel at length bicaking out between 
Dee and Kelley, they ſeparated : and 
the noiſe which their adventures had 
made in Europe, induced Queen Eli- 
zabcth to invite Mr, Dcc home, to 


ers. 


In 


which he was at length perſuaded; 
and on the tit of May, 1389, he ſet 
out ſrom Trebona towards England, 
He travelled with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity; was aitended by a guard of 
horſe ; and beſides waggons for his 
goods, had no leſs than three coaches 
for the uſe of his family; for he had 
married a ſecond wife, and had ſeve- 
ral children. He landed at Graveſend 
upon the 23d of November follow- 
ing; having expended near eight hun- 
dred pounds on his journey. On the 
gth of December he preſented himſelf 
at Richmond to the Queen, who re- 
ceived him very graciouſly, Upon 
his return to Mortlake, he found his 
houſe there in a bad condition, the po- 
pulace, who believed him to be a con- 
Juror, and to deal with the Devil, 
having, during his being abroad, 
broke into it, and deſtroyed many 
things, and dilperſed the remainder : 
however, he recovered the greateſt 
part of his hooks. About this time 
he received a preſent from Queen 
Elizabeth of 200 angels; her Majeſty 
alſo at ſeveral ditferent times ſent him 
conſiderable ſums, as did alſo other 
of his great friends at Court: but as 
he lived in an expenſive manner, and 
theſe aſſiſtances were only occaſional, 
he was often 1n great want of money, 
In 1594, he obtained a grant of the 
Chancellorſhip of St. Paul's, And in 
1595, he obtained alſo the Warden- 
{ſhip of Mancheſter-College, which 
office he held for about ſeven years, 


tho” he is ſaid to have ſpent that time 
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In July, 1626, he was collated to a Prebend in the church of 
Lincoln ; and about the p_ 1630, he married a lady, who was 


ot Danby. On the 20th of April the 
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ſame year, he was inducted into the rectory of Bemerton near 
Sarum ; where he C—_— the duties of his function in a moſt 


exemplary manner. We 


ave no certain account of the exact 


time of his death; but it is ſuppoſed to have happened about 
the year 1635 His Poems, intitled, „The Temple,“ were 
printed at London, in 1635. 12mo. and his © Prieft to the Tem- 
ple,” was publiſhed in 1652. His works have been ſince pub- 
liſhed together in one volume, 12mo. and have been ſeveral 
times re-printed. He was highly valued by the moſt eminent 
perſons of his age. Dr. Donne inſcribed to him a copy of La- 
tin verſes; and the Lord Bacon dedicated to him his tranſlation 
of ſome Pſalms in Engliſh metre, 


in a troubleſome and unquiet manner, 
In 1604, he preſented a petition to 
King James, earneltly deſiring that le 
might be brought to a trial ; that by 
a formal and judicial ſentenc, he 
might be delivered from thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions and ſurmizes, which had c:catcd 
him ſo much uneaſineſs for upwards 
of fifty years, But the King would 
ſhew * no ſort of countenance or 
favour. He lived about four years 
after ; during which time he had re- 
cearſe to his former invocations, and 
ſo came to deal again, as he fancied, 
with ſpirits. Some account of his 
conferences with theſe inviſible beings 
was afterwards publiſhed by Dr. 
Meric Caſaubon, But Dr. Hooke, 
many years after, maintained, that 
Dee never was fo deluded, but was a 


man of much art and intrigue, and 
made uſe ol this ſtrange practice to 
conccal things of another nature, Mr. 
Dec died in the 81k year of his age, 
and was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Mortlake, He publiſhed 
leveral learned Works, and left many 
others in manuſcript. He lefi behind 
him a numerous poſterity, both male 
and female, His eldeſt fon, Arthur 
Dee, was bred at Weſtminſter ſchool 
under Mr. Camden, He applied him- 


ſelf to the ttudy of phy lic, and be- 
came phyſician ix ordinary firit to the 
Grand Duke of Muſ. ovy, and after- 
wards to King ChailesI,---Biograph. 
Britan, New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
8vo. and Floyd's Bibliotheca Piogra- 
phica, | 
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OHN HALES was born in the city of Bath, in the year 
1584. He made fo early a proficiency in grammar learn- 
ing, that at thirteen years of age he was ſent to Corpus 
Chriſti College in Oxtord ; and in 1605, his great merit 

having attracted the notice of Sir Henry Savile, he was, by the 

— of that learned man, choſen Fellow of Merton- College, 

of which Sir Henry was Warden. In his election for this Fellow- 

ſhip, “ as he ſhewed himſelf (ſays Mr. Wood) a perſon of learn- 
ing above his age and ſtanding, ſo through the whole courſe 

* of his Bachelorſhip, there was never any one in the then me- 

% mory of man, that ever went beyond him for ſubtile diſputati- 

« ons in philoſophy, for his eloquent declamations and orations ; 

as alſo for his exact knowledge in the Greek tongue (7).“ 

His great ſkill in this language occaſioned Sir Henry Savile to 

make uſe of his aſſiſtance in his edition of St. Chryſoſtom. Mr, 

Hales was alſo appointed to read the Greek lecture in his Col- 

lege, and in 1612 he was likewiſe made Greek profeſſor to the 

Univerſity. 

Upon the death of Sir 'Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bod- 
leian library, in January, 1612 13, the Univerſity determin- 

ing to inter the corpſe in the moſt ſolemn manner, choſe Mr. Hales 

to make the funeral oration, which he ſpoke on the 2gth of March; 
and on the 24th of May following, he was admitted Fellow of 

Eton-College, being then in Holy Orders. Five years after, in 

1618, he accompanied Sir Dudley Carleton, King James's Am- 
aſſador to the States of Holland, in quality of Chaplain; by 

which means he had the advantage of being preſent at many of 

the ſeſſions or meetings of the Synod of Dort, which was aſ— 

ſembled at this time (2). 

It appears that when Mr. Hales went over to Holland, he was 

2 Calviniſt, but he returned from thence an Arminian. This we 

learn from a letter written by his friend Mr. Anthony Farindon, 

to Mr. Garthwait, in which the former ſays, that “ in his younger 

„ years Mr. Hales was a Calviniſt, and even then when he was 

„ employed at the Synod cf Dort; and at the well preſſing of 

St. John iii. 16. by Epiſcopius, —here, I bid Fohn Calvin 

#9 good 


() Athenz Oxonienſes, Vol. II. P. 123. Edit. 1691. (2) Many letters of 
Mr. Hales to Sir Dudley Carleton, giving an account of fome of the procccc 
ol the Synod, are inſerted in our Author's GOLDEN RINA, 
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c good qeght, as he has often told me (w).” And Dr. Walker 
alſo relates, that a friend of Mr. Hales finding him one day read- 
ing Calvin's Inſtitutes, aſked him, „if he was not paſled that 
« book?” To which he replied, © In my younger days I read 
« it to inform myſelf, but now I read it to reform him.” 

Mr. Hales was diſpoſed in religious matters to think for himſelf, 
and was therefore little inclined to yield an implicit aſſent to hu- 
man creeds and articles of faith, if they appeared to be unſup- 

rted by ſcripture, or by reaſon. He —— truth, and ſought 
it diligently; and was always ready to embrace it, whether he 
found it among the Orthodox or the Heterodox. This diſpoſi- 
tion, together with the freedom and openneſs of his temper, oc- 
caſioned him to write and talk in ſuch a manner, as brought on 
him the cenſure of men of more narrow principles. He was 
ſaid to be a Socinian, and was charged with being the Author of 
books which he had perhaps never ſeen, but which it 1s at leaſt 
certain he never wrote. 

He was defirous of having religion freed from whatever did 
not belong to it, and reduced to its primitive purity and ſimplicity. 
And in a ſmall tract which he wrote for the uſe of his friend Mr. 
Chillingworth, concerning ſchiſm and ſchiſmatics, and in which 
he traced the original cauſe of all ſchiſm, and delivered with 
much freedom his principles about eccleſiaſtical peace and con- 
cord, he expreſſes himſelf thus: Were Liturgies (ſays he) and 
public forms of ſervice ſo framed, as that they admitted not of 
*« particular and private fancies, but contained only ſuch things 
in which all Chriſtians do agree, ſchiſms on opinion were ut- 
« terly vaniſhed. For conſider of all the Liturgies that either 
are, or ever have been, and remove from them whatſoever is 
« ſcandalous to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree 
on, and the event ſhall be, that the public ſervice and honour 
of GOD ſhall no ways ſuffer: whereas, to load our public 
« forms with the private fancies upon which we differ, is the 
<«« moſt ſovereign way to perp=tuate ichiſm unto the world's end. 
Prayer, confeſſion, thankſgiving, reading of Scriptures, expo- 
* ſition of Scripture, adminiſtration of Sacraments in the plaineft 
and fimpleſt manner, were matter enough to furniſh out a ſuf- 
** ficient Liturgy, though nothing either of private opinion, or 
of church pomp, of garments, of preſcribed geſtures, of 
imagery, of muſic, of matter concerning the dead, of many 
ſuperfluities which creep into the churches under the name of 
order and decency, did interpoſe itſelf. For to charge 
Churches and Liturgies with things unneceſſary, was the firſt 
© beginning of all ſuperſtition ; and when ſcruples of conſci- 
** ence began to be made or pretended, then ſchiſms began to 
break in. If the ſpiritual Guides and Fathers of the Church 
** would be a little ſparing of incumbering churches with ſuper- 

Vol. IV. g. 3 A e fluities, 


() 77d, the above ictter at length, prefixed to the CDE Rivtaths, 
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* fluities, and not over rigid either in reviving obſolete cuſtoms, 

or impoſing new, there would be far leſs | rome of ſchiſm or 
ſuperſtition ; and all the inconvenience likely to enſue, would 
* be but this, that they ſhould in ſo doing yield a little to the 
« imbecillities of inferiors ; a thing which St. Paul would never 
© have refuſed todo. Mean while, whereſoever falſe or ſuſpected 
«© opinions are made a piece of the Church-Liturgy, he that ſe- 
« parates is not the ſchitmatic ; for it is alike unlawful to make 
« profeſſion of known or ſuſpected falſhoods, as to put in prac- 
% rice unlawful or ſuſpected actions.“ 

Mr. Hales alſo obſerves, that it hath heen the common diſeaſe 
te of Chriſtians from the beginning, not to content themſelves 
„ with that meaſure of faith, which GOD and the Scriptures 
«© have expreſsly afforded us; but out of a vain deſire to know 
«« more than is revealed, they have attempted to diſcuſs things, 


* of which we can have no light, neither from reaſon nor Reve- 


lation. Neither have they reſted here, but upon pretence of 
« church authority, which is none, or tradition, which for the 
«© moſt part is but figment ; they have peremptorily concluded, 
« and confidently impoſed upon others, a neceſſity of entertain- 
„ing concluſions of that nature: and & ſtrengthen themſelves, 
have broken out into diviſions and factions, oppoſing man to 
« man, ſynod to ſynod, till the peace of the church vaniſhed, 
«© without all poſibility of recall.” 

In this tract Mr. Hales alſo takes notice, that the peace of the 
Chriſtian world hath been much diſturbed by the turbulent am- 
bition of Prelates. Epiſcopal ambition, (ſays he), concerning 
« Supremacy of Biſhops in divers Sees, one claiming ſuperiority 
« over another, as it hath been, from time to time, a great tre!- 
«« paſſer againſt the church's peace, fo it is now the final ruin of 
„ 1t: the Eaſt and the Weſt, through the fury of the two prime 
„ Biſhops, being irremediably ſeparated, without all hope of re- 
„ concilement. And beſides all this miſchief, it is founded in a 
vice contrary to all Chriſtian humility, without which no man 
4 ſhall fee his Saviour : for they do but abuſe themſelves and 
& others, that would perſuade us, that Bithops, by CARTST's in- 
ſtitution, have any ſuperiority over other men, further than of 
„ reverence ; or that any Biſhop is ſuperior to another, further 
% than poſitive order agreed upon amongſt Chriſtians, hath pre- 
«« ſcribed. For we have believed him that hath told us, That in 
« Jesus CHRIST there is neither high nor low; and that in 
„ giving honour every man ſhould be ready to prefer another be- 
« fore himfelf, Which ſaying cut off all claim moit certainly to 
4 ſuperiority, by title of Chriſtianity ; except men can think 
e that theſe things were ſpoken only to poor and private men, 
Nature and religion agree in this, that neither of them hath a 
« hand in this keraldry of fecundum ſub et ſupra ; all this comes 
« from compoſition and agreement of men among themſelves. 
« Wherefore this abuſe of Chriſtianity, to make it lacquey to 
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« ambition, is a vice for which I have no extraordinary name of 
„ ignominy, and an ordinary I will not give it, leſt you ſhould 
« take ſo tranſcendent a vice to be but trivial ( x ).” 

This tract concerning ſchiſm and ſchiſmatics being handed 
about in manuſcript, a copy of it fell into the hauds of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, who expreſſing his diſpleaſure at ſome parts of it, 
Mr. Hales wrote a letter to So Archbiſhop, in which he modeftly 
vindicated what he had advanced in the tract at which his Grace 
had taken offence. And in this letter he made this declaration 
concerning himſelf. The purſuit of truth hath been my only 
« care, ever ſince firſt underſtood the meaning of the word. For 
« this, I have forſaken all hopes, all friends, all deſires, which 
« might biaſs me, and hinder me from driving right at what I 
* aimed, For this, I have ſpent my money, my means, my 
youth, my age, and all I have; that I might remove from my- 
« ſelf that cenſure of Tertullian, / witio quis quid ignorat. If 
with all this coſt and pains, my purchaſe is but error, I may 
„ ſafely ſay, to err hath coſt me more, than it has many to find 
„the truth. And truth itſelf ſhall give me this teſtimony at 
« laſt, that if I have miſled of her, it is not my fault, but my 
«« misfortune ().“ 

In 1638, Archbiſhop Laud ſent for Mr. Hales to Lambeth, and 
after a conference of ſeveral hours, appears to have been recon- 
ciled to him, and is ſaid alſo to have made him large offers of 
preferment, which he modeſtly declined ; but a Canonry of 
Windſor was preſſed upon him the next year in ſuch a manner, 
that he thought himſelf in ſome meaſure obliged, though unwil- 
ling, to accept it (x); and accordingly he was inſtalled on the 
27th of June, 1639 ; however, he enjoyed this preferment little 
more than two years, till the beginning of the civil wars in 1642. 
And this Canonry, with his Fellowſhip, (ſays Mr. Wood), was 
* all that this moſt incomparable perſon, whom I may juſtly ftile 
© a walking library, enjoyed.” 

About the beginning of the year 1645, Mr. Hales retired 
from his lodgings in the College into a private chamber at Eton, 
where he remained for a quarter of a year in a very obſcure man- 
ner, and is faid during that time to have lived-only upon bread 
and beer. He continued, however, to enjoy his Fellowſhip, 
though he had refuſed to ſubſcribe to the covenant : but upon his 

142 refuſal 


(x) Hales's Tracts, P. 180, 181, have refuſed it, but that it was pre- 
182, 183, 184, 189, 190. ſented to him at a public dianer 

( y) Sce Mr, Hales's letter at large among many friends, who perſuaded 
at the end of his Tracts, Edit. 1721. him to the contrary. Archbiſhop 
8y0, Laud did alſo fend for him, and told 

(*) Vid. Biograph. Britan,--< Mr, him he might have what preferment 
Hales would willingly have waved the he pleaſed; and he anſwered, “If it 
Prebend of Windſor when it was pleale your Grace, I have wha: I 
tent to him, knowing nothing of it, “ delire,”--General Dit, 
by Archbiſhop Laud ; and he would 
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refuſal to take the engagement, or oath, to be faithful to the 
Commonwealth of England, as then eſtabliſhed, without a King 
or Houſe of Lords, he was ejected. 

From this time Mr. Hales was obliged to encounter with many 
hardſhips and difficulties. Anthony Wood ſays, At length he 
being reduced to neceſſity, was forced to fell the beſt part of 
« his moſt admirable library (which coſt him 25001.) to Cornelius 
«© Pee of London, bookſeller, for 700 l. only, as I have been in- 
« formed by perſons of unqueſtionable veracity. Tis true, that 
„one of the Sedleian family, of Kent, did invite him to live in 
« his family, with an allowance of 1001. per annum, the keeping 
« of two horſes, and a ſervant's diet; but he being wedded to a 
* retired and ſtudious life, refuſed to accept of that generous 
offer: yet about that time he accepted of a quarter of that 
4 ſalary, with his diet, in the family of one Madam Salter, (ſiſ- 
« ter, if I miſtake not, to Dr. Duppa, Biſhop of Sarum), who 
„lived near Eton, purpoſely that he ſhould inſtruct her ſon 
«« Will. Salter; but he being blockiſh, Hales could do nothing 
oe * him. Afterwards a declaration iſſuing out, prohibiting 
all perſons from harbouring Malignants, zhat is, Royaliſts, he 
left that family, notwithſtanding the Lady deſired him to the 
* contrary, telling him, that ſhe would undergo all danger that 
«© might enſue by harbouring him; and retiring to Eton, he took 
up his quarters, and ſojourned in an houſe next to the Chtiſ- 
« topher Inn, belonging then to Hannah, the widow of John 
« Dickenſon, (a ſervant from his youth to our Author Hales), 
„„ and afterwards the wife and widow of one Sim. Powney ; 
« which Hannah was very careful of, and reſpectful to him, as 
« having formerly at her marriage received of his bounty ( « ).” 

There is alſo a ſtory related by Dr. Walker, in his Account of 
the ſufferings of the Clergy, which repreſents Mr. Hales as be- 
ing reduced to very great neceſſity. It is to the following pur- 
poſe : Mr. Farindon, an intimate friend of Mr, Hales, coming 
to ſee him ſome few months before his death, found him in very 
mean lodgings at Eton, but in a temper gravely chearful, and 
well becoming a good man under ſuch circumſtances. After 
very ſlight as homely dinner ſuitable to their lodgings, ſome dif- 
courſe paſſed between them concerning their old friends, and the 
gloomy aſpect of the times. At laſt Mr. Hales aſked his friend 
to walk out with him into the church-yard : and there his neceſſi- 
ties preſſed him to tell Mr. Farindon, that he had been forced to 
ſell his whole library, except a few books which he had given 
away, and fix or eight little books of devotion which lay 1n his 
chamber ; and that for money he had no more than what he then 
ſhewed him, which was about ſeven or eight ſhillings ; and“ be- 
5* ſides, (ſaid he) Idoubt I am indebted for my lodging.” M.. 
Farindon, it ſeems, did not imagine that it had been ſo very * 
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with him as this came to, and therefore was much ſurprized to 
hear it; but ſaid, that he had at preſent money to command, 
« and to-morrow would pay him fifty pounds, in part of the 
% many ſums he and his wife had received of him in their great 
« neceſſities, and would pay him more as he ſhould want it.” 
But Mr. Hales replied, ** No, you don't owe mea penny; or if 
« you do, I here forgive you; for you ſhall never pay me a 
« penny. I know you and your's will have occaſion for much 
* more than what you have lately gotten : but if you know any 
tc other friend that hath too full a purſe, and will ſpare me ſome 
« of it, I will not refuſe that.” To this Mr. Hales added, 
« When] die, which I hope is not far off, for I am weary of this 
« uncharitable world, I defire you to ſee me buried in that place 
of the church-yard,” pointing to the place. © But why not 
* in the church, ſaid Mr. F — Bo with the Provoſt, (Sir Henry 
« Savile), Sir Henry Wotton, and the reſt of your friends and 
6 predeceſſors ?” © Becauſe (ſays he) I am neither the founder 
« of it, nor have I been a benefactor to it, nor ſhall I ever now be 
able to be ſo, I am ſatisfied.” This ſtory is very circumſtan- 
tially told, and appears to be well atteſted : but there is great 
reaſon to believe that all the particulars of it are not true. For 
by his will, dated on the ſame day on which he died, he be- 
„ 3 to ſeveral perſons, to the amount of upwards of 
orty pounds, and “ the remainder of his monies, goods, and 
©« utenſils, to Mrs. Hannah Dickenſon of Eton;“ but © all his 
Greek and Latin books,” (except St. Jerom's Works, which he 
gave to Mr. Montague), he bequeathed to William Salter, 
Eſq; (45) fo that it ſeems evident he could not have fold his whole 
library, in the manner above related. Mr. Hales died on the 
19th of May, 1656, aged ſeventy-two years, and the day after 
was buried agreeable to his defire in Eton-College churcii-yard, 
— a monument was erected over his grave by Mr. Peter 
urwen. 


* 


Mr. HALES was in his perſon of a ſmall ſtature ; but his 


body was well proportioned, and his motion briſk and lively; 


and Wood tells us, that thoſe that remembered and were well 
* acquainted with Mr. Hales, have ſaid, that he had the moſt in- 
„ genious countenance that ever they ſaw ; that it was ſanguine, 
% chearful, and full of air.” He was a man of great parts, and 
of the moſt extenſive learning ; ſincerely pious, and of the 
ſtricteſt integrity; modeſt — humble, benevolent and cha- 
ritable to the utmoſt extent of his ability, of great candour and 
moderation, and of the moſt amiable and engaging manners. 
Biſhop Pearſon, who was intimately acquainted with him, ſays, 
* he was a man, I think, of as great ſharpneſs, quickneſs, and 


e ſubtilty 


() Vd. the will at large in the Biographia Britannica. 
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& ſubtilty of wit, as ever this, or perhaps any nation bred. His 
* induſtry did ftrive, if it were poſſible, to equal the largeneſs of 
* his capacity; whereby he became as great a maſter of polite, 
* various, and univerſal learning, as ever yet converſed with 
% books. Proportionate to his Ing ws his meditation, 
& which furniſhed him with a judgment beyond the vulgar reach 
* of man, built upon unordinary notions, raiſed out of ſtrange 
% obſervations and comprehenfive thoughts within himſelf. So 
„that he really was a moſt prodigious example of an acute and 
„ piercing wit, of a vaſt and illimited knowledge, of a ſevere 
* and profound judgment. Although this may ſeem, as in it- 
« ſelf it truly is, a grand elogium ; yet I cannot eſteem him leſs 
« in any thing which belongs to a good man, than in thoſe intel- 
flectual perfections: and had he never underſtood a letter, he 
& had other ornaments ſufficient to endear him. For he was of 
« a nature (as we ordinarily ſpeak) ſo kind, fo ſweet, ſo courtin 
& al mankind, of an affability ſo prompt, ſo ready to receive al 
conditions of men, that I conceive it near as eaſy a taſk for any 
one to become ſo knowing, as ſo obliging. As a Chriſtian, 
none was ever more acquainted with the nature of the Goſpel, 
* becauſe none more ſtudious of the knowledge of it, or more 
* curious in the ſearch ; which being ſtrengthened by thoſe 
great advantages before mentioned, could not prove otherwiſe 
* than highly effectual. He took indeed to himſelf a liberty of 
* judging, not of others, but for himſelf; and if ever any man 
„ might be allowed 1x theſe matters to judge, it was he who had 
«« {o1ong, ſo much, ſo advantageouſly 3 ; and, which is 
« more, never had the leaſt worldly deſign in his determinations. 
Ie was not only moſt truly and ſtrictly juſt in his ſecular 
tr anſactions, moſt exemplarily meek and humble, notwithſtand- 
ing his perfections, but beyond all example charitable, giving 
«« unto all, preſerving nothing but his — to continue his 
Learning and himſelf: which, when he had before digeſted, he 
Mas forced at laſt to feed upon; at the ſame time the happieſt 
« and moſt unfortunate Helluo of books, the grand example of 
« learning, and of the envy and contempt which followeth 
„it (c).“ He was intimately acquainted with the molt emi- 
nent wits and poets of his time, particularly Lord Falkland, Ben 
jonſon, and Sir William Davenant ; and he was alſo highly 
eſteemed by learned foreigners, with many of whom he corre- 
ſponded. He was an excellent preacher, but his voice was ſome- 
what weak. He is faid to have had ſome talents for poetry; and 
Sir John Suckling mentions him in his Seſſions of Poets. 

Biſhop Pearſon obſerves, that“ while Mr. Hales lived, none 
& was ever more ſolicited and urged to write, and thereby truly 


teach the world than he; but none was ever fo reſolved, (par- 
« don 
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«« don the . ſo obſtinate againſt it.” However, about 
three years after his death, in 1659, there came out a Collection 
of his Works, in 4to. with this title, Golden Remains of the 
« Ever-memorable Mr. John Hales of Eton College: which 
was enlarged with additional Pieces in a ſecond Edition in 1673. 
This Collection conſiſts of Sermons, Miſcellanies, and Letters, 
And, in 1677, there appeared another Collection of his Works 
in 8vo. intitled, “ Several Tracts by the Ever-memorable Mr, 
« JohN HABS.“ 
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HIS very learned man was born on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1584, at a ſmall village called Salvinton, near 
Tering in Suſſex (e). He was educated at the free- 
ſchool in Chicheſter ; and at fixteen years of age he 
was ſent to Hart-hall in Oxford, where he continued about three 
ears. He then quitted the Univerſity, and entered himſelf of 
Clifford's Inn, London, in order to ſtudy the law; and, about 
two years after, removed to the Inner Temple, where he ſoon ac- 
quired a great reputation by his learning. In 1606, when he 
was only twenty-two years of age, he drew up a Treatiſe of the 
Civil Government of Britain, before the coming in of the Nor- 
mans. This being ſhewn in manuſcript to ſome perſons who 
were ſkilful in this kind of antiquities, it was much applauded, 
and eſteemed an extraordinary performance for his years (/). 
And as he continued to proſecute the ſtudy of antiquities, he ſoon 
became acquainted with thoſe of the greateſt eminence in that 
kind of knowledge. 
In 1610, Mr. Selden publiſhed two Pieces, one intitled, “ Jani 
« Anglorum facies altera; and the other, De Duello, or of 
«« ſingle Combat.” In 1612, he publiſhed Notes and Illuftra- 
tions on the firſt eighteen ſongs in Drayton's Poly-Olbion, in Fo- 
lio. And, in 1614, he publiſhed his learned Treatiſe on © Titles 
« of Honour; a Work which was much eſteemed both at 
home and abroad. Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that “ as to what 
concerns our Nobility and Gentry, all that come within either 
of thoſe liſts will allow, that Mr, Selden's Titles of Honour 
% ought to be peruſed for the gaining of a general notion of the 
% diſtinction of a degree, from an Emperor down to a country 
„ gentleman.” 
In 1616, he publiſhed Notes on Forteſcue's Treatiſe «© De Lau- 
« dibus Legum Angliz ;” and the following year a very learned 
Work, intitled, * De Diis Syris ſyntagmata duo.” This is not 
only 


(e) Wood fays, © He was ſon of * beian, and delighted much in muſic, 
% John Selden, by Margaret his wife, „by the exercibng of which he ob- 
„the only daughter of Thomas * tained, as it is ſaid, his wife.” 
„Baker, of Ruſhington, deſcended Athen. Oxon. 
* from the knightly family of the () This was printed at Frankſort 
60 Bakers in Kent, His father, who in 1616, but in a very deſective and 
» died in 1617, was a ſufficient Ple- incortect manner. 
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only a treatiſe on the idolatry of the antient Syrians, but it was 
written alſo as a commentary upon all the paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament, wherein mention 1s made of any of the Heathen Dei- 
ties, as Bel, Aſtaroth, &c. and therefore beſides the Syrian, gives 
an account of the Arabian, Agyptian, Perſian, African, and Eu- 
ropean idolatry. The firſt Edition was all bought up in a few 
years ; whereupon Ludovicus de Dieu, Profeſſor of Hebrew at 
Leyden, wrote a letter to our Author, defiring leave for Elzevir 
to print another Edition there. Mr. Selden complied with the 
requeſt, reviſed it, making ſome additions, and dedicated it to 
Daniel Heinſius, who aſſiſted De Dieu in the care of the preſs. 
This ſecond Edition came out in 1629, 8vo. and the Work was 
afterwards ſeveral times re-printed ( f). 

Mr. Selden was not yet above three and thirty years of age, and 
yet he had ſhewn himſelf a great Philologiſt, Antiquarian, He- 
rald, and Linguiſt ; and his extenſive learning had obtained him 
a very great reputation, not only in * but in foreign 
countries. In 1618, when he was in his thirty-fourth year, he 
publiſhed, in 4to. his famous © Hiſtory of Tythes,” which tended to 
prove, that tythes were not due under Chriſtianity by Divine right, 
tho? he allowed the Clergy's title to them by the laws of the land. 
This Work gave great offence to the Clergy, and drew on Mr. 
Selden alſo the 4 — of the Court: ſo that he was cited 
before ſome Lords of the High Commiſſion, and alſo of the Priv 
Council, and obliged to make a ſubmiſſion, acknowledging his 
error in publiſhing the ſaid book, though without recanting any 
thing contained in it, which he never did. Dr. Montagu after- 
— undertook to anſwer the Hiſtory of Tythes: it was not, 
however, thought proper to truſt — to the Doctor's abilities, 
nor to the 5 of his cauſe; and therefore King James ſent 
for Mr. Selden, and after acquainting him with Dr. Montagu's 
deſign, ſaid to him, If thou preſumeſt, either thyſelf, or by any 
of thy friends, to write any anſwer to that book, I will throw 
« thee into priſon.” Mr. Selden. thought it prudent to acqui- 
eſce, though he complained of it as a great hardſhip. All that 
% will (ſaid he) have liberty (and ſome uſe it) to write and preach 
* what they will againſt me, to abuſe my name, my gon my 
«« profeſſion, with as many falſehoods as they pleaſe, and my 
« hands are tied: I muſt not ſo much as anſwer their calumnies. 
I am ſo far from writing more, that I have ſcarce ventured, for 
* my own ſafety, ſo much as to ſay, they abuſe me, though I 
„ know it.” 

But though Mr. Selden did not publiſh any anſwer to the at- 
tacks of his opponents, he vindicated himſelf among his friends, 
Animadverſions upon his Hiſtory of Tythes being publiſhed by 
Dr. Tillefly, Archdeacon of Rocheſter, who had in the Preface 
made pretty free with Mr, Selden, and taken notice of the ſub- 
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miſſion that had been made by, him, Mr. Selden wrote a ſhort re. 
ly thereto, ſeveral copies of which he diſperſed among his 
ads, and in which he has theſe words: ** He tells you I made 
« a ſubmiſſion in the Court of High Commiſſion, . That I was 
« ever preſent, in that Court, or called thither, as I live, it is 
« more than I know : but I wonder not that the Doctor ſhould 
«« begin with playing falſe with you, it is common with him 
« through the whole, I confeſs hat I did moſt willingly ac- 
« knowledge, not only before ſome Lords of the High Commiſ- 
« fjon, (not in the High Commiſſion, Court), but alſo to the Lords 
« of his Mayes Privy Council, that I was moſt ſorry for the 
« publiſhing of that Hiſtory, becauſe it had offended ; and his 
«« Majeſty's moſt graciow favour towards me, received that ſatis- 
« faction of the fault in ſo untimely printing it: and I profeſs 
« ſtill to all the world, that I am ſorry for it; and ſo ſhould 1 
«© have been, if I had publiſhed a moſt orthodox catechiſm that 
« hadoffended : but what is that to the doQtrinal conſequences of 
« it, which the Doctor talks of? Is there a ſyllable of it of leſs 
« truth, becauſe 1 was ſorry for the publiſhing of it: Indeed, 
«« perhaps, by the Doctor's logic, there is; and juſt ſo might he 
« prove, that there is more truth in his animadverſions, becauſe 
66 * was glad of the printing them, and becauſe he hopes, as he 
4e ſays, that my ſubmiſſion hath cleared my judgment, touching 
«« the right of tythes, What dream made him hope ſo ? There 
« js not a word of tythes in that ſubmiſſion, more than in men- 
« tioning the title ; neither was my judgment at all in queſtion, 
«« but m 1 it, and this the Doctor knows too, as I am 
40 aſſured for the ſubmiſſion he talks of, was through the favour 
«« of ſome of the Lords, (to whoſe noble regard towards me I 
« owe all ſervice) given by me in writing in ſome fix lines, leſt 
« by miſreports cf ſome ſuch as the Doctor is, I might be in- 
« jured, by falſe relations of what I ſhould ſpeak only, and co- 
« pies of it I diſperſed into many hands; and I know the Doc- 
« tor hath ſeen one. In ſum, I was and am ſorry that I pub- 


* 


0. 


« liſhed it, and that I ſo gave, occaſion to others to abuſe my 


« Hiſtory, by their falſe applications of ſome arguments ; but 
« there is not a paſſage in it, but that I ever did think, and do 
now think, to be moſt conſtant trath, as I have there delivered 
20,” 

In 1621, King James having, in his ſpeech to the Parliament, 
aſſerted, that their privileges were originally grants from the 
Crown, Mr, Selden was conſulted by the Houſe of Lords on that 
occaſion, and 4 his opinion in favour of the Parliament; 
which being diſſolved ſoon after, he was committed to the cuſtody 
of the Sheriff of London, as a principal promoter of the famous 
proteſt made by the Houſe of Commons, 8 to its diſſolu- 
tion (Z). Durivg this confinement, which laſted only => 

weeks, 


_ 


(g) Sec P. 172, 173. 
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weeks, he prepared the Hiſtory of Eadmer, with notes, for the 

ſs ;' and it was publiſhed in 1623, in Folio, with a Dedication 
to the Lord Keeper Williams; wherein he acknowledges that 
Prelate's favour in procuring his releaſement. It appears that 
Andrews, Biſhopof Wincheſter, alſo ſtood Mr. Selden's friend on 
this occaſion. * 3 n 

Mr. Selden was this Jer 1623, choſen Member of Parliament 
for Lancaſter ; and in the Parliament which was called in 1625, 
on the acceſſion of King Charles I. he was returned a Burgeſs for 
Great-Bedwin in Wiltſhire, He had hitherto been chiefly Known 
under the character of a profound ſcholar, but he now began to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf as a warm Patriot, and was very active in the 
oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of the Court. He declared 
himſelf very openly and freely againſt the Duke of Buckingham, 
as the author of many of the national grievances ; and, in 1626, 
he was firlt choſen of the Committee for drawing up articles of 
impeachment againſt that Nobleman, and afterwards appointed 
one of the managers for the Houſe of Commons at his trial. Ia 
1627, when King Charles endeavoured to impoſe an illegal loan 
on his ſubjects, Mr. Selden was very active in oppoſing it: and 
— he very ſeldom made his appearance at the bar, yet his 
attachment to the rights of his fellow-ſubje&s induced him to 
plead in the Court of King's Bench, as Council for Mr. Hamp- 
den, who had been impriſoned for refuſing to pay the loan. 

In the third Parliament of King Charles, Mr. Selden again ſat 
as Member for Lancaſter : and he continued to employ his great 
Kill and learning in the laws and conſtitution of England, in de- 
fending thoſe rights and liberties, of which an arbitrary Prince 
and an iniquitous Miniſtry were attempting to deprive his coun- 
trymen. He had a principal ſhare in all leading ſteps towards 
preparing and eftablithin the famous Petition of Right: and af- 
ter that was paſſed into a law, and the Parliament N Y he 
retired to Wreſt in Bedfordſhire, a ſeat of the Earl of Kent's, 
where he put the laſt hand to his“ Commentaries upon the Arun- 
„ delian Marbles.” Theſe fine monuments of antiquity had 
been brought from Conſtantinople the year before, and placed by 
the Earl of Arundel in his houſe and gardens in the Strand. 

In the next Seſſion of Parliament, Mr. Selden continued to exert 
himſelf in oppoſing the illegal meaſures of the Court; and, 
therefore, after the Parliament was diſſolved; he was, for his beha- 
viour in it, committed to the Tower by an order of the Privy 
Council, and his ſtudy ſealed up. Here he was kept in cloſe con- 
finement about eight months; during which time he continued, 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of his tuation, to proſecute his 
ſtudies : and on the zd of October, 1629, a propoſal being made 
by the Judges to diſcharge him, provided he would give ſecurity 
for his future good behaviour, he rejected the propoſition with 
great firmneſs, as entirely unwarranted by law. As he continued 
1mmoveable in this reſoluticn, he was toon after removed to the 

B89 | King's 
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King's Bench priſon ; but he was permitted to go abroad in the 
day-time, upon paying at the uſual rates for the rules of the pri- 
ſon. It was at this time that he wrote his Piece, De Succeſſio- 
t nibus in Bona Defuncti, ſecundum Leges Hebrzorum.” 

In May, 1630, he was removed to the Gatehouſe at Weſtmin- 
ſter ; and in conſequence of this removal, he found means to ob- 
tain ſo much indulgence, as to paſs the long vacation in Bedford- 
ſhire. But when his Habeas Corpus was brought, as uſual, in 
Michaelmas term enſuing, it was abſolutely refuſed by the Court; 
and the Judges complaining likewiſe of the illegality of his re- 
moval to the Gatehouſe (4), he was remanded by an order from 
them to his former priſon, where he continued till May, 1631; 
when, upon a diſpute in law between the Earls of Arundel, 
Shrewſbury, Kent, and Pembroke, he was admitted to bail, to 
have the liberty of appearing in any of the courts of law, upon 
the buſineſs of that ſuit. After this, he was bailed from term to 
term, and never more detained in priſon ; till at laſt, petitionin 
the King for the purpoſe, in July, 1634, he was freed likewite 
from this bail, by the favour, as it is ſaid, of Archbiſhop Laud 
and the Lord Treaſurer. But certainly this long impriſonment 
of Mr. Selden, for no crime, and only for oppoſing in Parliament 
the meaſures of the Court, was a moſt ſhameful and unjuſtifiable 
ſtretch of power, and ſets in a very ſtrong point of view the arbi- 
trary complexion of Charles's adminiſtration, 

In the mean time, Mr. Selden wrote his treatiſe «© De jure Na- 
« turali & Gentium, juxta Diſciplinam Hebræorum;“ and alſo 
his Uxor Hebraica: ſive, de Nuptiis & Divortiis ex Jure Civili, 


«« id eſt Divino & Thalmudico Veterum Hebrzorum.” Some 


diſputes were about this time agitated between England and Hol- 
land concerning the Herring Fiſhery, the Dutch having lately 
ſet up a claim to that Fiſhery, even upon the Britiſh coaſt, Theſe 
pretenſions were grounded chiefly upon the arguments in Gro- 
tius's book, intitled, * Mare Liberum,” wherein the liberty of 
fiſhing on the ſeas was aſſerted to be a matter of common right. 
In defence, therefore, of the right of the inhabitants of Blitain 
to the Sovereignty of their own ſeas, Mr. Selden drew up his fa- 
mous treatiſe, intitled, Mare Clauſum ; ſeu, de Dominio Ma- 
« ris;” in two hooks, This was publiſhed at London, in Folio, 
in 1635 ; but it had been written ſome years before. In this 
learned Work Mr. Selden has effectually demonſtrated, from the 
principles of the law of nature and nations, that a dominion over 
the ſea may be acquired ; from the moſt authentic Hiſtories, that 
ſuch a dominion has been claimed and enjoyed by ſeveral na- 
tions, and ſubmitted to by others for their common benefit: that 

this 


( k ) Theſe boneff Judges concurred to be very ſcrupulous and exact, and 
very readily in Mr, Selden's impri- very obſervant of the forms of law, 
ſoument, the whole of which was no- in the matter of removing him from 
g$orioully illegal; but they pretended one priſon to another, 
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this in fact was the caſe of the inhabitants of this iſland, who at 
all times, and under every kind of government, had claimed, ex- 
erciſed, and conſtantly enjo ed ſuch a dominion ; which had 
been confeſſed by their neighbours frequently, and in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. This treatiſe is ſaid to have greatly recom- 
mended Mr. Selden to the Court: and a copy of it was placed 
among the records of the Crown in the Council-cheſt in the Ex- 
chequer, and in the Court of Admiralty. 

In 1640, Mr. Selden was choſen Member for the Univerſity of 
Oxtord ; and that year and the following one he continued to 
oppoſe the meaſures of the Court with great vigour in Parlia- 
ment : and he concurred in the proceedings againit the Earl of 
Strafford, and Archbiſhop Laud. But notwithſtanding this, it 
appears from Lord Clarendon, that King Charles, who would 
have been very glad to have gained over to his party a man of 
ſuch great merit and reputation as Mr. Selden, had ſome thoughts 
of taking the Great Seal rum the Lord- Keeper Littleton, and 
giving it to him. Clarendon tells us, that the Lord Falkland 
and himſelf, to whom his Majeſty referred the conũderation of 
that affair, did not doubt of Mr. Selden's affection to the King, 
but withal they knew him fo well, that they concluded he 
« would abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were offered to him. 
He was in years, and of a tender conſtitution ; he had for 
„many years enjoyed his eaſe, which he loved; was rich; and 
would not have made a journey to York, or have lain out of 
* his own bed, for any preferment ; which he had never af- 
* fected ().“ That Mr. Selden would have declined the pro- 
poſed dignity, if it had been offered him, is very probable : but 
we cannot ſuppoſe that he would have done this, as Lord Claren- 
don ſuggeſts, chiefly from his love of eaſe. He adhered to the 
Parliament from the breaking out of the civil wars ; and from 
the tenor of his precedent conduct, we can have no reaſonable 
doubt but that he did this from principle. It is natural to _ 
poſe, that fo ſtudious a man as Selden might be a lover of eaſe, 
and quiet, and retirement: but he had given the moſt incon- 
teſtible evidence, that he was ready, when proper opportunities 
offered, to ſacrifice his love of eaſe to what he thought the in- 
tereſt of his country; as he had by his repeated and vigorous 
Oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of the King and his Miniſters, 
drawn on himſelf their indignation, and in conſequence under- 
went much trouble and expence, and a very long impriſonment : 
all which he might certainly have avoided, if he had been chiefly 
actuated by the love of eaſe. 

In 1643, Mr. Selden was appointed one of the Lay-Members, 
to ſit among the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter. And 
Whitlocke ſays, that in their debates, * Mr. Selden ſpake admi- 
* rably, and confuted divers of them in their own learning. And 

| « ſometimes 


(4) Hiſt, of the Rebellion, Vol. I. Part 2. P. 572. 8vo. Edit, 171% 
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© ſometimes when they had cited a text of Scripture to prove 
< their aſſertion, he would tell them, Perhaps in your little 
pocket Bibles with gilt leaves, (which they would often pull 
% out and read) the tranſlation may be thus; but the Greek, or 
« the Hebrew, fignifies thus and thus ;“ and ſo would totally 
© filence them (). | | 


In June, 1643, Mr. Selden took the Covenant. By this oath, 


which was taken by upwards of one hundred and fifty Members 
of the Houſe of Commons in one day, they ſolemnly declared, 
among other things, that they did in their conſciences believe, 
that the forces raiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament, were 
raiſed and continued for their juſt defence, and for the defence 
of the true Proteſtant religion, and liberty of the ſubject, agaiuſt 
the forces raiſed by the King; and they bound themſelves to aſ- 
ſiſt, according to their power, the forces raifed and continued by 
both Houſes of Parliament ; and not to afford any aſſiſtance to the 
forces raiſed by the King, without the conſent of both Houſes of 
Parliament. 

The ſame year Mr. Selden was appointed by the Parliament 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower. In 1644, he publiſhed his 
treatiſe De Anno Civili et Calendario Judaico.” In 1645, he 
was appointed one of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty; but 
that commiſſion determined in a few days. The ſame year he 
was unanimouſly elected Maſter of Triniiy-Hall in Cambridge; 
but this office he did not think proper to accept. On the 18th 
of January, 1646, the Parliament voted that Mr. Selden ſhould 
receive live thouſand pounds, in conſideration of his ſufferings by 
the late illegal proceedings of the Court. 

In 1647, he publiſhed “ Fleta, ſeu Commentarius Juris Angli- 
* cani fic nuncupatus.” And being appointed one of the ſtand- 
inz Committee for hearing and receiving reports from the viſitors 
of the two Univerſities, he was very ſerviceable to that of Ox- 
ford, upon many occaſions, both this and the following year. In 
1650, he printed his firſt book © De Synedrus et Prafectoris He- 
4 brzorum.” He proſecuted this ſubje& as long as he lived at- 
terwards ; to which he added a ſecond book in 1053 ; and in the 
mean time publiſhed, in 1652, a Preface to the“ Decem Scrip- 
* tores Anglicanæ,“ containing an account of thoſe Writers, 
with ſome remarks upon their ſeveral Hiſtories, 

At the beginning of 1654, Mr. Selden's health began to de- 
cline, and he died on the zoth of November that year, in the ſe- 
ventieth year of his age. A few days before his death, he ſent 
for his friend Bulitrode Whitlocke, in order to make ſome altera- 
tions in his will; but when Whitlocke came, he found Mr. Sel- 
den's weakneſs ſo much eucreaſed, that he was not able to per- 
fozm his intentions. He died in White-Friars, at the houſe of 

Elizabeth, 


(i) Mcmorials of the Englith affairs during the reign of King Charles J. 
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Flizabeth, Counteſs-Dowager of Kent, with whom he had lived 
ſome years in ſuch intimacy, that ſome ſuggeſted they lived toge- 
ther as man and wife, He was buried in the Temple church, 
and Archbiſhop Uſher preached his funeral ſermon. He left a 
conſiderable fortune; and alſo a moſt valuable and curious li- 
brary to his executors, Matthew Hale, John Vaughan, Edward 
Heywood, and Rowland Jewks, Eſquires ; which they genero 
would have beſtowed on the Society of the Inner 'Temple, if a 
proper place ſhould be provided to receive it ; but this being 
epſeted, they gave it to the Univerſity of Oxford, where a no- 
ble room was added to the Bodleian library for its reception. 


Mr, SELDEN's extenfive and profound learning 8 
him the higheſt reputation in every part of Europe. The fa- 
mous Grotius ſtiled him, the Glory of the Engliſh nation.“ He 
had extraordinary {kill in the Hebrew and Oriental languages. 
His knowledge in the law was very great, but he did not greatly 
trouble himſelf with the practice of it: for he very ſeldom ap- 
peared at the bar, but ſometimes gave council in his chamber. 
Whitlocke ſays, „His mind was as great as his learning. He 
« was as hoſpitable and generous as any man, and às good com- 
% pany to thoſe whom he liked.” He was a man of a truly phi- 
loſophic ſpirit, and had no inclination for titles or preferment. 
He was charitable to the poor, and liberal to ſcholars : and Mr. 
Baxter aſſures us, that Sir Matthew Hale told him, Selden was 
*« a reſolved ſerious Chriſtian, and a great adverſary to Hobbes's 
errors.“ He was a great lover of his country, a zealous op- 
poſer of arbitrary principles' and proceedings, and firmly attached 
to the principles of berry, is motto, which he wrote in 
Greek in moſt of his books, was, LIBERTY ABOVE aLL 

r 
Lord Clarendon ſays, Mr. Selden was a perſon whom no 
character can flatter, or tranſmit in any expreſſions equal to his 
merit and virtue. He was of ſo ſtupendous leatning in all kinds, 
and in all languages, (as may appear in His excellent and tran- 
icendent Writings), that a man would have thought he had been 
entirely converfant among books, and had never ſpent an hour 
but in reading and writing; yet his humanity, courteſy, and af. 
fability was lach, that he would have been thought to have been 
bred in the beſt Courts, but that his good nature, charity, and 
delight in doing good, and in communicating all he knew, ex- 
ceeded that w. *. 2p His ſtile in all his Writings ſeems harſh, 
and ſometimes obſcure ; which is not wholly to be imputed to the 
abſtruſe ſubjects of which he commonly treated, out of the paths 
trod by other men ; but to a little undervaluing the beauty of a 
ſtile, and too much propenſity to the language of antiquity ; but 
in his converſation he was the moſt clear diſcourſer, and had the 
belt faculty in making hard things eaſy, and preſenting them to 
the underſtanding, of any man that hath been known.“ His 
| Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip afterwards obſerves, that how wicked ſoever the action: 
of the Parliament party were, he was confident, Mr. Selden 
had not given his conſent to them ; but would have hindered 
them if he could, with his own ſafety, to which he was always 
enough indulgent (%). If he had ſome infirmities with other 
men, they were weighed down with wonderful and prodigious 
abilities in the other ſcale ( 4 ).” 

Some years after Mr. Selden's death, Richard Milward, who 
had long lived with him, publiſhed a collection of obſervations 
and remarks made by Mr. Selden in converſation on various ſub- 
jects, under the title of Table-Talk.” ---* I had the opportu- 
nity to hear his diſcourſes twenty years together, (ſays Mr. Mil- 
ward), and leſt all thoſe excellent things that uſually fell from 
him might be loſt, ſome of them from time to time I faithfully 
committed to writing.” This collection has been ſeveral times 
printed, and we ſhall ſelect a few paſſages from it. 

* Humility is a virtue all preach, none practiſe, and yet every 
« body is content to hear. The maſter thinks it good dodtrine 
46 pe his ſervant, the Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for the 
<« Laity. 

« There is Humilitas guædam in witio. If a man does not take 
notice of that excellency and perfection that is in himſelf, how 
can he be thankful to GOD, who is the Author of all excel- 
« lency and perfection? Nay, if a man hath too mean an opi- 
4 nion of himſelf, *twill _ him unſerviceable both to GOD 
« and man. | 

« Equity is a roguiſh thing; for law we have a meaſure, and 
« know what to truſt to ; A Equity is according to the con- 
e ſcience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is larger or nar- 
« rower, ſo is Equity. *Tis all one as if they ſhould make his 
«« foot the ſtandard for the meaſure we call a Chancellor's foot; 
«© what an uncertain meaſure would this be? One Chancellor 
has a long foot, another a ſhort foot, a third an indifferent foot: 
tis the ſame thing in the Chancellor's conſcience. 

« We cannot tell what is a judgment of GOD; 'tis preſump- 
« tion to take upon us to know, In time of plague we know we 
want health, and therefore we pray to GOD to give us health; 
in time of war we know we want peace, and therefore we pray 
to GOD to give us peace. Commonly we ſay a judgment falls 
% upon a man for ſomething in him we cannot abide. An ex- 
* ample we havein King James, concerning the death of Henry 
the Fourth of France; one ſaid he was killed for his wenching, 
another ſaid he was killed for turning his religion. No, ſays 
« King James, (who could not abide fekting), he was killed tor 
«« permitting duels in his kingdom. 


« The 


{ 0) Lord Clarendon hath an obſervation to the ſame purpoſe in his Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion, which we have already given, and on which we have made 
ſome remarks, which may be applied here. ( Life of Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, written by lumſelf, Edit. Folio, Oxford, 1759. P. 16. 
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The text, Render unto Ceſar the things that . are Cæſar's, 
makes as much againſt Kings as for them; for it ſays plainly 
that ſome things are not Czſar's. But Divines make choice of 
it, firſt in flattery, and then becauſe of the other part adjoined 
to it, Render unto GOD the things that are GOD's, where they 
bring in the Church,” --- Let the Divines in their pulpits ſay 
what they will, they in their practice deny that all is the King's. 
They ſue him, and fo does all the nation, whereof they are a 
=_ What matter 1s it then what they preach or teach in the 
chools ?” 
« Qu. Whether may ſubjects take up arms againſt their 
Prince? Anf, Conceive it thus: Here lies a ſhilling betwixt 
you and me ; ten-pence of the ſhilling 1s your's, two-pence 1s 
mine. By agreement, I am as much King of my two-pence, 
as you of your ten-pence: if you therefore go about to take 
away my two-pence, I will defend it ; for there you and I are 
equal, both Princes. 
« To know what obedience is due to the Prince, you muſt 
look into the contract betwixt him and his people; as if you 
would know what rent is due from the tenant to the landlord, 
you muſt look into the leaſe. When the contract is broken, 
and there is no third perſon to judge, then the deciſion is by 
arms, And this is the caſe between the Prince and the ſubject. 
* Qu. What law is there to take up arms againſ the Prince, in 
Caſe he break his covenant ? Anſ. Though there be no writ- 
ten law for it, yet there is cuſtom, which is the beſt law of the 
kingdom; for in England they have always done it. There 
is nothing expreſſed between the King of England and the 
King of France, that if either invades the other's territory, 
the other ſhall take up arms againſt him, and yet they do it 
upon ſuch an occaſion. 
Of all the actions of a man's life, his marriage does leaſt 
concern other people; yet of all actions of our life *tis molt 
meddled with by other people. 
Patience is the chiefeſt fruit of ſtudy ; a man that ſtrives to 
make himſelf a different thing from other men by much read- 
ing, gains this chiefeſt good, that in all fortunes he hath ſome- 
thing to entertain and comfort himſelf withal. 
8 he King's oath is not ſecurity enough for our property, for 
he ſwears to govern according to law ; now the Judges they 
——— che law; and what judges can be made to do we 
now. 
„The Parliament of England has no arbitrary power in point 
of judicature, but in point of making law only ( 7 ).” 
An Edition of all Mr. Selden's Works was publiſhed in 1725, 


by Dr. David Wilkins, in three Volumes, Folio. 


( 1) Table-Talk, Edit; 1716. P. 37, 46, 52, 551 58, 67, 83, 92, 139. 
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The Life of Thouas WENTwokrR, 
Earl of Strafford. 


HIS Nobleman was deſcended from a very antient fa- 

mily, who were ſeated at Wentworth, in the county of 

York, at the time of the Conqueſt, He was the eldeſt 

fon of Sir Willam Wentworth, and was born in Chan- 
cery-lane, London, on the 13th of April, 1593. He received 
his academical education at St. John's College in Cambridge ; 
but in 1611, he quitted the Univerſity, and travelled into France, 
— accompanied by Mr. _ Greenwood, Fellow of Univer- 
ſity College in Oxford, as his Governor. He returned home at 
the beginning of the year 1613 ; and it is ſuppoſed to have been 
ſoon after, that he marricd the Lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of 
Francis Clifford, Earl of Cumberland; and about the ſame time 
he received the honour of Knighthood. 

His father died in 1614; in conſequence of which he ſuc- 
ceeded to an eſtate of near fix thouſaud pound per annum, toge- 
ther with the title of Baronet, his father having received that ho- 
hour from King James, at the firſt inſtitution of the Order. In 
1615, he was appointed Cuſtos Rotulorum for Yorkſhire ; and, 
in 1621, he was elected one of the Repreſentatives in Parliament 
for that county. This induced him to remove his family from 
Wentworth-Woodhouſe in Yorkſhire to London, where he took a 
houſe in Auſtin Friars, But being ſeized there with a dangerous 
fever, he removed, as ſoon as he began to recover, about July, 
1622, to Bow, where his Lady died ſhortly after ; and he then re- 
moved his family again into Yorkſhire. 

At the beginning of the year 1625, Sir Thomas Wentworth 
entered into a ſecond marriage with Lady Arabella Holles, ſecond 
daughter to the Earl of Clare, a Lady of great merit and beauty. 
At = acceſſion of King Charles I, he was again choſen to repre- 
ſent the county of York in Parliament ; but having made ſome 
oppoſition to the Court meaſures, he was one of the ſeven who 
were nominated by the King to ſerve as Sheriffs, at the _ 
ning of the year 1626, wich a view of preventing them from 
ſitting in the ſecond Parliament of that reign : and Sir Thomas 
was alſo removed from his place of Cuſtos Rotulorum. 

He was much exaſperated at his diſmiſſion from this poſt, 
which was preſented to him in the open county court, where he 
was diſcharging the office of High Sheriff. He 2 4 
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Duke of Buckingham as the author of his removal; and being 
again choſen to fit in Parliament, he entered more heartily into 

e oppoſition to the meaſures of the Court, than he had ever 
done before. He alſo refuſed to pay an illegal loan, which had 
been impoſed without conſent of Parliament ; for which he, as 
well as many others, was impriſoned in the Marſhalſea ; and fix 
weeks afterwards he was confined within a circle of two miles 
from the town of Dartford in Kent. 

A few months after he was again elected Knight of the Shire 
for the county of York, and he exerted himſelf in the Houſe of 
Commons in promoting the famous Petition of Right. But, not- 
withſtanding this, as Sir Thomas Wentworth was uninfluenced 
by any genuine principles of public virtue, the Court found it 
no difficult matter to bring him over to their party. This was at 
once effected by railing him to the Peerage. © His patriotiſm 
* (as the ingenious Mrs. Macaulay expreſſes it) diſſolved on the 
«« firſt beam of Court favour.” He was created Baron Went- 
worth, Newmarſh, and Overſley, on the 22d of July, 1628. And 
from this time, inſtead of defending the liberties of his country, 
he became an active inſtrument in the moſt deſpotic and unjuſti- 
fable meaſures of the Court. We are told, that he afterwards 
endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, to ſome of his friends who were 
engaged in the oppoſition, for deſerting them ; and that, on this 
occaſion, the famous Mr. Pym bad him be at no pains to juſtify 
himſelf ; «© For though you (ſaid he) have left us, we will not 
leave you, while your head is on your ſhoulders.” 

Wentworth was a few months after raiſed to the degree of 
Viſcount, taken into the Privy Council, and made Lord Prefident 
of the Court and Council of the North. It has been juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that the whole inſtitution of the Court and Council of 
the North was a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. It was (ſays Mr. Guthrie) 
a dangerous and unconſtitutional court of law, or rather ot 
equity, its bounds and powers being limited or enlarged, accord- 
ing to the conveniencies of State. In ſhort, it was a court which 
bad fair to render the courts of law in the northern counties of 
no utility; and the ſubjects there, from being the moſt jealous of 
all others in England, with regard to their — were now, 
by the terrors of this court, rendered fo tame, that many wiſe men 
thought that a King, inclined to deſpotiſm, might make it a pat- 
tern for a like court in the South. Many ſubjects of the North 
had very loudly complained of this court's iniquitous proceed- 
ings; for Charles had already made it the epitome of what he 
withed the courts of Weſtminſter- hall to be (a).“ 

It appears from this account of the Court and Council of the 
North, that it was a very proper theatre for Lord Wentworth to 
diſplay his new principles on. He had for ſome time been on 
very friendly terms with Archbiſhop Laud, and a great intimacy 

302 ſubſiſted 


{ a ) Hiſt, of England, Vol, III. P. 913, 916. 
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ſubſiſted between them from this time to the end of their lives, 
They joined together with great cordiality, and were equally ac- 
tive in — the cauſe of deſpotiſm. Wentworth exerciſed 
his office as Prefident of the Council of the North, greatly to the 
ſatisfaction of the Court, though not much to the ſatisfaction of 
the people. Indeed he ſometimes behaved in a manner exceed- 
ingly inſolent and arbitrary; though he acted for the moſt part 
by his inſtraments and agents. He brought Sir David Foulis, 
and two other gentlemen, into the Star-chamber, for diſſuading 
and difcouraging perſons from paying their compoſition- money, 
in the matter of Knighthood. Foulis was alſo charged with 
ſhewing ſome —_ to Lord Wentworth : the whole charge 
againſt him was, however, very trivial ; but the Court cf Star- 
chamber nevertheleſs thought proper, with its uſual moderation, 
to ſentence Sir David to be impriſoned in the Fleet during his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, to pay a finc of five thouſand pounds to the 
King, and three thouſand pounds to Lord Wentworth, beſides 
other penalties, | 
The Court and Council of the North, (or, as it was often 
called, the Court and Council of York), had been firſt erected, 
after ſome inſurrections, by a patent from King Henry VIII. 
without any authority from Parliament, Its power had been ex- 
tended by degrees ; but was never ſo great as it was after Went- 
worth was made Preſident, King Charles having thought proper 
to inveſt him and the Council with extraordinary diſcretionary 
wers. It was afterwards complained cf by the people in the 
North as an intolerable grievance ; and Mr. Hyde, afterwards 
Ear] of Clarendon, was appointed by the Houſe of Commons, in 
1641, to repreſent to the Houſe of Peers the pernicious conſe- 
—— of this court. In his ſpeech on this occaſion, which is 
ill extant, Mr. Hyde ſtiles this court, “a great and crying 
« grievance; which, though (ſays he) it be complained of in 
the preſent preſſures but by the northern parts, yet by the lo- 
6 pic and N ng of it, it is the grievance of the whole 
kingdom.“ He alſo ſays, that it had “ almoſt overwhelmed 
that country under the ſea of arbitrary power, and involved 
the people in a labyrinth of diſtemper, oppreſſion, and po- 
« verty.” He likewiſe obſerves, that after Wentworth was 
made Preſident, new clauſes were added to the commiſſion, which 
«« crowded in a maſs of new, exorbitant, and intolerable power.” 
He proceeds, © What hath the good Northern people done, that 
„ they only muſt be disfranchiſed of all their privileges by 
«© Magna Charta, and the Petition of Right; for to what pur- 
* poſe ſerve theſe ſtatutes, if they may be fined and impriſoned 
without law, according to the diſcretion of the Commiſſioners ? 
What have they done, that they, and they alone of all the 
66 . of this happy iſland, muſt be diſinherited of their 
irth-right, of their inheritance ?” .---- Truly, my Lords, 
t* thele vexed worn-out people of the North are not ſuitors to 
Ma i «6 your 
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„ your Lordſhips, to regulate this court, or to reform the Judges 
of it, but for extirpating theſe Judges, and the utter aboliſh- 
« ing this court (4 ).” It is ſufficiently evident from hence, 
how great a grievance this court was. Indeed, Mr. Guthrie 
ſays, that“ had Wentworth been guilty of no other demerit, he 
«« deſerved to loſe his head, for accepting what no King of Eng- 
land can give, and no free-born ſubje& ought to execute; I 
« mean a commiſſion, that, in effect, ſet aſide the laws of the 
land, and left no other viſible tenor of juſtice, than the wills of 
men, always fallible, and often corrupted, influenced by ſenti- 
ments of gratitude, fear, or expectancy towards the Crown; 
reſentments of hatred, envy, and malevolence againſt the ſub- 
« Qt (0. 

In October, 1631, Lord Wentworth loſt his Lady, who had 
brought him three children, The ſame year he was appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, in the room of Lord Falkland. But 
before he went over to his new Government, he married, in Octo- 
ber, 1632, a third wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes. Wentworth conſidered this match as rather beneath his 
dignity ; the ceremony was therefore performed in private, and 
he endeavoured to keep it for ſome time from the knowledge of 
the public. His Lady ſeems alſo to have had an humble opinion 
of herſelf, and to have thought it ſomewhat of preſumption for 
her to venture to write to her new huſbaad. However, his Lord- 
ſhip endeavoured to encourage her; and, in a letter to her, he 
ſays, © It is no preſumption for you to write unto me; the ſellow- 
** ſhip of marriage ought to carry with it more of love and equa» 
* lity, than any other apprehenſion (4).“ 

When Wentworth went over into Ireland as Lord Deputy, he 
was inveſted with more ample powers than had been granted to 
his predeceſſors. This, however, did not prevent him from ſoli- 
citing, ſoon after his arrival in that kingdom, a farther extenſion 
of thoſe powers ; and which he accordingly obtained. He found 
the revenue of Ireland under great anticipations, and loaded 
with a debt of an hundred and 11x thouſand pounds. This oc- 
caſioned the army to be both ill clothed and ill paid; and the 
exceſſes of the ſoldiers were ſo great, as to produce from the in- 
habitants of the county of Cavan, a remonſtrance againit them 
to the Lord-Deputy, with ſome propoſals for a regulation; Which 
Wentworth, in his haughty manner, ſeemed, at chat time, to diſ- 
regard. He ſet himſelf, however, in a ſhort time, to remedy 
theſe inconveniencies ; and having procured the continuance of 
the voluntary contribution of the Nobility, Gentry, and Free- 


holders, he was very punctual in the payment of the ſoldiers, 
which 


* 


() See this ſpeech at length in Speeches and Paſſages of the Parliament of 
1641, Edit. 4to. 1641, P. 409-416. (c) Hit. of England, ut ſupra. 
(64) Via. Liograph. Britan. 
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which put a ſtop to many of their diſorders, and he was very 


ſucceſsful in reſtoring military diſcipline. 

In July, 1634, Lord Wentworth aſſembled a Parliament at 
Fublin, which he had found means to model in ſuch a manner, 
that he obtained fix ſubſidies, payable out of lands and goods, 
each ſubſidy conſiſting of about forty-five thouſand pounds, to 
be raiſed in four years; the greateſt ſum ever known to be 
granted to the Crown in that kingdom. The diſpoſal of this 
money being left entirely to Wentworth, he did great matters 
with it, in paying the army, in reducing the incumbrances upon 
the public, and in all branches of government (e). 

Theſe ſervices greatly recommended Lord Wentworth to King 
Charles, who teſtified his ſatis faction at what he had done. But 
his behaviour in Ireland did not much recommend him to the 
people there. — 2 he diſplayed ſome abilities in his go- 
vernment, he ſhewed great want of policy in his treatment of 
fome of the moſt conſiderable perſons in that kingdom, to whom 
he behaved in a very haughty, inſolent, and arbitrary manner. 
He embroiled himſelf firſt with the Earl of Ormond, and after- 
wards with the Earl of Kildare, the firſt Nobleman in Ireland, 
only for oppoſing the Court meaſures in Parliament, He treated 
the Earl of Corke, and the Lord-Chancellor, with much indig- 
nity, and behaved very arrogantly to the Council, paying very 
little regard either to their perſons or judgment. 

Wentworth had not been many months in Ireland, before he 
folicited King Charles to raiſe him to the dignity of an Earl, but 
he had the mortification to meet with a repulſe. About two 

ears after, he again made application to the King for the ſame 
purpoſe ; but Charles once more declined granting his requeſt, 
which greatly chagrined him, However, the King ſending for 
him into England in September, 1639, he was on the 12th of Ja- 
nuary following raiſed to his long-defired dignity, being then 
created Earl of Strafford. And at the ſame time he was alſo 
raiſed from the title of Deputy to that of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was likewiſe made a Knight of the Garter. 

In the mean time, King Charles had by his imprudent and ar- 
bitrary adminiſtration thrown both England and Scotland into a 
tare of diſorder and confuſion, and inflamed a great part of both 
nations againſt him. From the beginning of his reign he had ſhewn 
a {tron * to deſpotiſm, and an unwillingaeſs to be under 
any 20 trom the laws or the conſtitution. When he found 
that Parliaments could not be brought to conform to his will and 
pleaſurc, and that they would not grant ſupplies without enqui- 
ring into the adminiſtration of Government, he determined to 
rule without them. And accordingly, for upwards of eleven 
years, he reigned without aſſembling any Parliament; during 
which time a variety of illegal and oppreſſive methods were 

practiſed, 
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praftiſed, to extort money from the people for the Crown, and 
the Government was become little better than a regular ſyſtem of 
tyranny. The moſt arbitrary courts were erected, and the power 
of others enlarged ; ſuch were the High Commiſſion Court, the 
Star-Chamber, the Court of Honour, the Court of Requeſts, and 
the Court of Wards. In ſome of theſe courts, the moſt ſevere, 
cruel, and unjuſt ſentences were paſſed on men for very trivial 
offences; and indeed not unfrequently for actions which were in 
fact no offences at all, whatever might be pretended by the court. 
Some of the moſt reſpectable men in the kingdom were heavily 
fined and impriſoned, for no other crime than their freedom of 
ſpeech in Parliament, while Parliaments had been permitted to 
aſſemble. Ship-money, Knighthood-money, and Coat and Con- 
duQ-money, were extorted from the people; and thoſe who re- 
fuſed —— were impriſoned. Patents and monopolies of va- 
rious kinds were granted to private perſons, to the great detri- 
ment of the public. Tonnage and poundage were levied by the 
Royal authority alone: and the Cuſtom-houſe Officers received 
orders from the Privy Council to enter into any houſe, warehouſe, 
or cellar, to ſearch any trunk or cheſt, and to break any bulk 
whatever, in default of the payment of cuſtoms. Though Charles 
had paſſed the Petition of Right in his third Parliament, it was 
notwithſtanding almoſt perpetually violated. Letters were ſent 
to all parts of the — requiring people to advance money 
to the Crown under the title of a Loan. Upwards of thirty 
Knights, and great numbers of other gentlemen, were impri- 
ſoned for refuſing to ſubſcribe to this illegal loan; and the Privy 
Council ordered the common people who refuſed to ſubſcribe, to 
be impreſſed for ſoldiers. In the mean time, the Scottiſh nation 
had been exaſperated, not only by many arbitrary proceedings, 
but by an endeayour to compel them to ſubmit to epiſcopal go- 
vernment, to which they were exceedingly averſe, and which 
had therefore occaſioned violent commotions in that kingdom. 
Matters were in this ſituation, when Charles at length thought 

proper to aſſemble another Parliament, at the beginning of the 
year 1640. This meaſure is ſaid to have been recommended by 
the Earl of Strafford. But the Houſe of Commons being very 
backward in granting ſupplies, before ſome of the national 
grievances were redreſſed, this Parliament was ſoon diſſolved. 
Mean while, the Earl of Strafford returned into Ireland, where 
he ſtaid about a fortnight, in which time he ſat in Parliament, 
had four ſubſidies given there, appointed a council of war, and 
gave orders to levy eight thouſand foot there; which, together 
with two thouſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, which was the 
ſtanding army in Ireland, and five thouſand horſe to be joined 
with them, were to be ſent into Scotland under his Lordſhip's 
command, to reduce that country to obedience. He then em- 
barked for England, being at that time fick cf a flux, and of the 
gout. 
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out. On his recovery, he was made Lieutenant-General of the 
Faglim forces in the North; and, a few months after, another 
Parliament was aſſembled. 

The Earl of Strafford had now been long in great favour with 
the King, and was admitted into his moſt ſecret councils : and he 
and Archbiſhop Laud were generally conſidered as the two chief 

romoters of the arbitrary meaſures of the Court. This occa- 
ſioned the Houſe of Commons to impeach the Earl of Strafford 
of high treaſon, on the 11th of November, 1640. The im. 
peachment was at firſt carried up by Mr. Pym only in general 
terms: but the Commons deſired, that the Earl might be ſe- 
queſtered from Parliament, and put under confinement, promiſing 
to exhibit articles againſt him in convenient time : whereupon 
the Lords ſequeſtered him from the Houſe, and committed him to 
the cuſtody of the Gentleman-Uſher of the Black Rod. 

On the 18th of November the Houſe of Commons made an 
order, that none of their Members ſhould viſit the Earl, without 
leave of the Houſe. And the Commons alſo ſent a meſſage the 
ſame day to the Lords, to defire them to appoint a Committee to 
take the depoſitions of ſuch witneſſes as the Commons ſhould 
think fit to examine againſt the Earl, and that the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons might be preſent ; and that the proceed- 
ings at their examination might be kept private. And that the 
Members of the Lords Houſe, whom they ſhould call as witneſſes, 
might be examined upon cath, as they had ordered their own 
Members to be; and that the Members of the Privy Council 
might be examined as witneſits alſo, And to theſe particulars 
the Lords agreed. 

On the 25th of November, nine general articles of impeach- 
ment againſt Strafford were . up to the Peers from the 
Commons by Mr. Pym ; and on the zoth of — — 
twenty-eight other ſpecial articles were alſo carried up to the 
Lords by the ſame gentleman. In theſe articles, it was alledged 
againſt the Earl of Strafford, amongſt other things, That he had 
tratterouſly endeavoured to deſtroy the conſtitution, and introduce 
an arbitrary government both in England and Ireland. That he 
had endeavoured to create hoſtilities between the ſubjects of 
England and Scotland. That he endeavoured to incenſe his Ma- 
jeſty againſt Parliaments, and thereby to create diviſions between 
his Majeſty and his people, and to ruin and deſtroy theſe king- 
doms. That the ſaid Earl, traiterouſly contriving to bring the 
Realm of Ireland under his tyranny, did, in the eighth year of 
the King, by his own authority, impoſe great ſums of money 
upon the town of Baltimore, and divers other places, and cauſed 
the ſame to be levied in a warlike manner by troops of ſoldiers. 
And thatin the 12th year of the King, he authorized Robert Sa- 
vile, Serjeant at Arms, and ſeveral Captains, to quarter ſoldiers 
upon ſevere} of the inhabitants, who would not conform to his 
orders; and by ſuch warlike means compelled them to ſubmit to 
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his unlawful commands : and in like manner expelled Richard 
Butler from his manor of Caſtlecumber. And alſo Edward 
Obrenman, and others, to the number of one hundred families, 
he expelled from their poſſeſſions, and carried them and their 
wives to Dublin, and impriſoned them till they ſurrendered their 
reſpective eſtates ; whereby he levied war within the ſaid Realm, 
againſt his Majeſty, and his liege people of that kingdom. That 
in order to oppreſs the ſubjects of ſreland, he obtained of his 
Majeſty, That no complaints ſhould be received in England 
againſt any, unleſs it —_— the party had firſt. applied to the 
ſaid Earl. And that, the better to maintain his tyranny, he 
made uſe of his Majeſty's name in his aforeſaid oppreſſions. And 
that, to prevent any complaints to his Majeſty, be ifſued a procla- 
mation in the 11th year of the King, forbidding all who held 
eſtates and offices in the kingdom, to depart the kingdom with- 
out his licence; and that accordingly he impriſoned ſeveral who 
came over to complain. And that having thus ſubverted the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, he did, to the ſcandal of his Majeſty, af- 
firm, That his Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with his army there, 
and the conſequences thereof, that he would make the ſame a 
pattern for all his three kingdoms. And that he had endea- 
voured to create in his Majeſty an ill opinion of the Scots, and 
excited his Majeſty to an offenſive war againſt them. 

The trial began on Monday the 22d of March, in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, and continued fourteen days. The Commons appointed 
the following Members of their Houſe to be managers for them 
on this occaſion : George, Lord Digby, John Hampden, Eſq; 
— Pym, Eſq; Oliver St. John, Eſq; Sir Walter Earl, Jeffery 

almer, John 4 and John Glyn, Eſquires. A very great 
number of witneſſes were examined. We ſhall inſert ſome of the 
moſt material evidence againſt him. 

William Long, bein nm depoſed, That when Sir Thomas 
Leyton was Sheriff of Yorkſhire in 1632, he heard the Lord 
Strafford ſay at York aſſizes, That ſome nothing would content 
* but law, but they ſhould find that the King's little finger ſhould 
* be heavier than the loins of the law ().“ It was alledged 
by the Commons, that he had ſaid this with a view of terrifying 
the Juſtices of Peace from executing the laws. : 

John Gore depoſed, that in November, 1632, his father, Sir 
Thomas Gore, was arreſted in London by a Serjeant at Arms, cn 
account of ſome complaint againſt him in the Court and Council 
of the North ; and that thereupon his father appealed to the 
Privy Council, he being then out of the juriſdiction of the court 

D 


Vol. IV. 9. 3 ot 


( f) This was confirmed by the ſaid was, © That the lit 1: finger of the 
tcitumony of Sir Thomas Leyton, Sir * law was heavier than the King's 
David Foulis, and Sir William In- „ loins.” And Sir William Penny. 
gram, though they did not agree in min and Dr, Duncomb depoſ-d te 
+ ſcertaining the time: but the Earl of this Het. 

Stafford aflerted, that whas he had 
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of York ; but that the Lord Strafford interpoſed, and prevailed 
with the King to leave him to him ; by which means Sir 'Thomas 
Gore was detained eighteen weeks in cuſtody. Another of that 
gentleman's ſons depoſed to the ſame effect. 

F. Thorpe, who had been a juſtice of Peace, but was deprived 
of his commiſſion for oppoſing the Earl of Strafford, depoſed, 
That about ten years ſince he was ſent for to attend the Lord Pre- 
ſident and Council at Vork; and that he was kept eight days in 
the Purſuivant's cuſtody, and being brought to the Council-table, 
the Earl commanded him to kneel, and was offended that he con- 
tinued kneeling no longer. And that a letter was read from 
ſome gentleman, giving an account the deponent had ſpoken more 
than became him at the ſeſſions, in behalf of a client; and that 
he was ordered to find ſureties, and make a public ſubmiſſion at 
the ſeſſions, which he did. And he ſuppoſed this was put upon 
him becauſe he oppoſed the juriſdiction of the Court of Vork; 
and not for ſaying, that an indictment was no evidence to 4 
„ Petit Jury,” as was pretended. 

Robert Kennedy depoſed, that on the zoth of September, 1633, 
he was the King's Remembrancer in Ireland, and that day the 
new Mayor of Dublin was preſented to my Lord Strafford ; and 
the Recorder made a ſpeech on the occaſion, reciting the many 
graces they had received from the Kings of England, and among 
the reſt, a charter that no ſoldier ſhould be billetted on the city 
of Dublin. That the Lord Deputy anſwered ſeveral particulars 
in the ſpeech ; and particularly he ſaid, That they were a con- 
«« quered nation, and the King might do with them as he 
e pleaſed ; and for their antiquated charters, they were binding 
„no further than he pleaſed.” The Earl of Corke alſo gave 
evidence to the {ame purpoſe. . 

Lord Gorminſtone, Lord Killmallock, and Sir Pierce Croſby, 
depoſed, that in the tenth year of the King's reign, in 1634, a 
petition having been delivered to the Lord Straftord, on behalf 
of the country, he did, in the preſence of both Houſes, fitting un- 
der the cloth of State, declare, That Ireland was a conquered 
„nation, and therefore muſt expect laws as from a conqueror;' 
adding, That the book of inſtructions, eſtabliſhed. in 1 
«« James's reign, for the orderly government of the courts of juſ- 
e tice in that kingdom, were inſtructions contrived and procured 
«© by a company of narrow-hearted Commiſſioners, who knew 
* not what belonged to government.” 

The Earl of Corke depoſed, that having been tenant to the 
Crown, of a Rectory and certain tythes, for thirty-five years, the 
Lord Strafford preſented one Arthur Gwyn to it. That the de- 

onent thereupon went to his Lordſhip, and defired, if he muſt 
be ſued for it, it might be in the Exchequer, which was the proper 
court, and not in the Council-chamber; but the deponent could 
not prevail, and an order was made that Gwyn ſhould have the 
tythes, till the Lord Corke ſhould recover them at law. That 


the 
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che deponent brought his action at law, whereupon the Lord 
Strafford ſent for him ; and the deponent ſaying, he hoped he 
would not deprive him of his poſſeſſion on a paper bill, without 
trial, the Earl of Strafford 2 Call in your writs, or if 
« you will not, I will clap you up in the caſtle; for I tell you I 
„ will not have my orders diſputed by law nor lawyers.” 

Lord Corke alſo further depoſed, that he being proſecuted in 
the Star-chamber, for having made a long leaſe of a Parſonage, 
contrary to an Act of State made in King James's time; and 
thereupon repreſenting to the Lord Strafford, that it was a pure 
Act of charity, and that he was not apprized of any ſuch Act of 
State, and therefore it was not reaſonable to proſecute him for it ; 
the Lord Strafford anſwered, ** I tell you, my Lord, as great as 
« you are, I will make you, and all the ſubjects of Ireland know, 
% That any Act of State, made or to be made, ſhall be as binding 
«« to you, and the ſubjects of Ireland, during my government, as 
« an Act of Parliament.“ 


John Waldron depoſed, that in a cauſe between the merchants 


of Galloway, and others, concerning a church leaſe, at the Coun- 


cil-table, Mr. Martin, who acted as Council for the merchants, 
mentioning an Act of Parliament, which, he ſaid, made for his 
client; my Lord Strafford ſaid, «© He would make him know, 
that an Act of that Board ſhould be as good as a ſtatute;“ or 
to that purpoſe. Lord Killmallock and John Kay depoſed to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

Sir Pierce Croſby depoſed, that ſoon after the Lord Strafford 
came to Ireland, being at dinner at the deponent's houſe, with ſe- 
veral others of the Privy Council, he took occaſion to ſay, ** that 
« if he, the Earl of Strafford, lived, he would make an Act of 
“State to be of equal power with an Act of Parliament ;”” and 
added, „that Ireland was a conquered nation, and the con- 
*« queror ſhould give the law.“ 

Mr. Lotts depoſed, That the Commons having rejected ſome 
bills, particularly one which made it felony for a private perſon 
to have gunpowder ; and being ſent for up to the Lords Houſe, 
my Ley Strafford told them, „that notwithſtanding they had 
** voted againſt thoſe bills, he would make them Acts of State, 
* which would be as well.” 

Several witneſſes were examined in relation to the affair of the 
Lord Mountnorris, againſt whom Strafford had cauſed a ſentence 
of death to be pafled, for an offence exceedingly trivial. A 
kinſman of the Lord Mountnorris's, who was an attendant of 
Strafford's, happened in moving a ſtool to hurt the Earl's foot, 
he being then ill of the gout. This being reported at the table 
of the Lord- Chancellor, Loftus, the Lord Mountnorris, who was 
preſent, ſaid, <* Perhaps it was done in revenge of that public 
** atiront, which my Lord Deputy had done him formerly ( 20 ; 

| D 2 * but 
( 7) The affront here referred to was was the name of Lord Mountnorris's 
tue following. Mr, Anneſley, which relation above ſpoken of, was — — 
Stralord's 
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« but he has a brother, . who <vould not have taken ſuch a RE- 
«© VENGE.” This expreſſion being reported to Strafford, on pre- 
tence that Lord Mountnorris was an Officer, he ordered him to 
be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and ſedition againſt his 
General. The court, being under the influence of Strafford, on 
the trifling pretence of his _—_ uſed the before-mentioned 
words, which, it was pretended, had a tendency to excite ſome 
dangerous attempt againſt the Lord-Deputy, ſentenced Lord 
Mountnorris to be ſhot to death, or beheaded, at the pleaſure of 
Strafford. This ſentence was, indeed, never executed ; and the 
Earl faid, in his defence, among other things, that“ he only in- 
«« tended by this proceeding to diſcipline Mountnorris, and to 
* teach him to govern his ſpeech with more modeſty.” The 
cauſing a man to be ſentenced to die for ſo trifling an affair was, 
however, univerſally conſidered as a very atrocious action: and 
it appears that this Nohleman was alſo for a conſiderable time im- 
riſoned, and deprived of an eſtate, though on other pretences. 

The Earl of Traquair depoſed, that upon a debate of the de- 
mands of the Scotch Parliament before his Majeſty, the Earl of 
Strafford ſaid, That the unreaſonable demands of ſubjects in 
„Parliament was a ground for the King to put himſelf into a 
« poſture of war;“ or to that effect; but he could not be poſi- 
tive as to the very words. 

The Earl of Morton being ill, . his examination, taken in 
. -writing, was read, and it was to the followin purport : That he, 
the ſaid Earl of Morton, was preſent at a debate before his Ma- 
jeſty, touching the ground of the war againſt the Scots, the _ 
before the great meeting of the Engliſh Peers at York ; and that 
the Earl of Strafford then ſaid, ©* "That the unreaſonable and ex- 
« orbitant demands made by the Scots in their Parliament, was a 
„ ſutficient ground to make war upon them; and that the King 
«« need not ſeek for any other grounds for it;“ or words to that 
effect. And that the examinant repreſenting, that fince his Ma- 
jeſty had given the Scots leave to preſent their reaſons, his Ma- 
jeſty would not think their demands a ground for making war, 
till he had heard their reaſons ; that the Earl of Strafford then 
replied again, There was ground enough for that war.” And 
it was added further by this examinant, That on the Earl of Tra- 
quair's firſt relating the Scotch demands to his Majeſty at White- 
hall, the Earl of Strafford ſaid, ** Thoſe demands were not matters 
« of religion, but ſuch as did ſtrike at the root of Government, 
« and ſuch as he thought were fit for his Majeſty to puniſh by 


« force; 


Strafford's Gentleman Uſhers, and alſo but obſerved Anneſley to laugh at 
one of the horſe troop commanded what he had been ſaying to him : at 
by him. When the Earl was exer- which being exaſperated, he went up 
eiſing the ſaid troop,. Anneſley hap- to him again, and laying a canc on 
2 to be out of order on horſe - his ſhoulder, told him, that if he be- 

ack, for which Strafford reproved haved ſo to him again, he would lay 
him, The Earl then turned aſide, him over the pate. 


L 
* 
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&« force;” or words to that effect. The Earl of Northumber- 
Jand's examination alſo was read, importing, that the Lord Straf- 
ford, after the laſt Parliament, adviſed his Majeſty to go vigo- 
rouſly on in an offenſive war againſt the Scots, and not a defen- 
five war. 

Archbiſhop Uſher being ill, his examination was read, in 
which that Prelate declared, that diſcourſing with the Earl of 
Strafford in Ireland, concerning ſome levies of money made upon 
the ſubject, my Lord Strafford ſaid, © He agreed with thoſe in 
« England, who thought that in caſe of imminent neceflity, the 
« King might make uſe of his prerogative to levy what he 
« needed.” But added, that in his opinion his Majeſty was 
« firſtto try his Parliament, and if they ſupplied him not, then 
« he might uſe his prerogative ;?” or words to that effect. 

The Earl of Briſtol depoſed, that diſcourſing with the Lord 
Strafford of the diſtractions of the times, after the breaking up 
of the laſt Parliament, and the deponent propoſing the ſummon- 
ing a new Parliament as the beſt means to compoſe matters ; my 
Lord Strafford did not diſlike the propoſal, but ſaid it was not 
adviſeable at that time ; for that the preſent dangers of the 
kingdom were ſo preſſing, they could not admit of ſo ſlow and 
uncertain a remedy as a Parliament was. That the Parliament 
had, in the great diſtreſs of the King and kingdom, refuſed a 
ſupply in the ordinary way of ſubſidies ; and therefore the King 
mult provide for the ſafety of his kingdom, © by ſuch ways as he 
„ ſhall think fit in his wiſdom.” 

The examination of the Earl of Northumberland was read, 
importing, that at the Committee of Council for Scotch affairs, 
in the preſence of his Majeſty, the Earl of Strafford ſaid, © That 
* in caſe of neceſſity, and for the defence and ſafety of the 
„ kingdom, if the people refuſe to ſupply the King, the King is 
« abfolved from rules of government; and that every thing is to 
* be done for the preſervation of the King and his people; and 
that his Majeſty was acquitted before GOD and man.” 

Sir Henry Vane, the elder, depoſed, that when the buſineſs of 
an offenſive or defenſive war was controverted before his Majeſty, 
in the Committee for Scotch affairs, the Earl of Strafford ſaid, 
* Your Majeſty having tried all ways, and _ refuſed, and in 
«© caſe of this extreme neceſſity, and for the ſafety of the king- 
dom, you are acquitted before GOD and men: you have an 
% army in Ireland, you may employ it to reduce this kingdom ;*? 
or words to that effect. But whether by his kingdom, the king- 
dom of England or Scotland was meant, the deponent would not 
pretend to interpret. 

But before the trial of Strafford was over, Sir Henry Vane 
went out of town, but ſent the keys of his cabinet to his ſon, Sir 
Henry Vane the younger, in order, as it was ſaid, to ſearch for 
ſome papers which were neceſſary for completing a marriage- 
lettlement. Young Vane, in this ſearch, fell upon ſome _ 

ca 
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taken by his father, of a debate in Council, after the diffolution 
of the laſt Parliament. Conſidering this as a matter of conſe. 
quence, at the preſent criſis, he communicated the paper to Mr, 
Pym, who now produced it as evidence againſt Strafford before 
the Houſe of Peers. It contained a ſhort dialogue between King 
Charles, Lord Strafford, Archbiſhop Laud, and Lord Cottington, 
abont raiſing money to carry on the war againſt the Scots, It 
was as follows. 

„ K. Charles. How can we undertake offenſive war, if we 
have no more money? 

*« $trafford. Borrow of the city 100, ooo l. go on vigorouſly to 
levy ſhip-money ; your Majeſty having tried the affection of 
your people, you are abſolved and looſe from all rule of go- 
«« vernment, and to do what power will admit. 

« Your Majeſty having tried all ways, aud being refuſed, 
* ſhall be acquitted before GOD and man. And you have an 
«© army in Ireland, that you may employ to reduce this (5) 
kingdom to obedience : for I am confident the Scots cannot 
* hold out five months. 

« Laud. You have tried all ways, and have always been de- 
« mied ; it is now lawful to take it by force. 

* KCottington. Leagues abroad there may be made for the de- 
& fence of the kingdom; the lower Houſe are weary of the 
King and Church; all ways ſhall be juſt to raiſe money by, in 
«*« this inevitable neceſſity, and are to be uſed, being lawful. 

% Laud. For an offenſive, not any defenſive war. 

* S$traferd. The town is full of Lords, put the commiſſion of 
% array on foot, and if any of them ſtir, we will make them 
.“ 

In the courſe of the trial, Mr. Wiſeman was alſo ſworn, and 
depoſed, That the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London being 
called before the Council for not levying the ſhip- money, the 
Earl of Strafford ſaid, They would never do their duties well 
till they were put to fine and ranſom ;” and that he ſaid fur- 
ther,“ You will have no good of this man, (meaning my Lord 
Mayor, as he ſuppoſed), till he is laid by the heels.“ 

Sir Henry Garraway, the Lord Mayor, depoſed, That having 
ſet forth the difficulties of levying ſnip- money before his Majeſty 
and Council, it was ill taken ; and my Lord Strafford ſaid to the 
King, Sir, you will never do good on this man till you — 

«c ma Ee 


(i) Several objeftions have been 
male to this evidence from the notes 


() Lord Strafford alledged in 
his defence, that ſuppoſing he ſpake 


the above words, (which, however, he 
did not admit), yet by this kingdom 
could not be meant England, be- 
cauſe, he ſaid, England was not out of 
the way of obetichee, and becauſe 
there never was any intention of land- 
ing the Iriſh army in England. 


of Sir Henry Vane; but, upon the 
whole, we are of opinion, that theſe 
objections are much over-balanced, by 
the agreement between this evidence 
and the general tenor of the other 
evidence againſt Str afford. 
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„ made him an example; he is too diffident : unleſs you com- 
„ mit him, you will do no good upon him:“ or to that pur- 
poſe (4). That being ſummoned with the Aldermen before his 
Majeſty, and the Council, about the loan, and being deſired to 
rate thoſe that were able to lend in their ſeveral wards, they re- 
fuſed ; whereupon my Lord Strafferd burſt out into theſe words: 
«« Sir, you will never do good on theſe citizens of London, tif 
« you = made examples of ſome of the Aldermen.---Unlefs 
«« you hang up ſome of them, you will do no good upon them.” 
That this was after the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament. : 

It was alſo proved in the courſe of the evidence againſt Straf- 
ford, that he impriſoned and fined men by the authority of him- 
ſelf and the Council only ; that he had levied taxes on goods in 
Ireland without any parliamentary authority ; that he had arbi- 
trarily cauſed the goods of perſons to be ſeized, who had refuſed 
to obey his commands, though thoſe commands were unwarrant- 
able, and altogether unſupported by any law ; and that he cauſed 
ſoldiers. to be quartered on private perſons, if they did not obey 
his orders. 

The limits of our Work will not permit us to enter into all the 
particulars of the Earl of Strafford's defence. We ſhall, there- 
tore, only obſerve, that he defended himſelf, during the whole 
trial, with extraordinary eloquence, acuteneſs, and preſence of 
mind. And though he controverted many of the fats which 

were charged upon him, what he, and the Council which was al- 
lowed him as to the matter of law, moſt infiſted on, was, that 
admitting the charges brought againſt him to be true, they did 
not amount to treaſon by any ſtatute, It was, however, infiſted 
by the Commons, that the Earl was guilty of high treaſon, for 
levying war ( /) within the King's dominions, contrary to the 


ſtatute 


(+) Four of the Aldermen were * ſummons and orders made by the 
committed to priſon, becauſe the city “ Earl upon paper petitions, exhi- 
nad refuſed a loan of 100, oo0 l. to the © bited to him in caſe of private in- 
King, 


6 tereſt between party and party. 
(%) In what ſenſe the Earl of „ This warrant was executed by Sa- 
Stiaftord had levied war, the Com- * vile and his Deputies,. by ſeſſing of 


mons explained in the following man- ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, upon 
ner, they having previouſly produced * divers of the ſubjects of Ireland, 
witneſſes to ſupport this charge. The © againſt their will, in warlike man- 
„ Earl did by warrant under his © ner; and at divers times the fol- 
* hand and ſcal give authority to Ro- © diers continued upon the parties 
* bert Savile, a Serjeant at Arms, and © upon whom they were ſeſſed, and 
his Deputies, to ſeſs ſuch number © waſted their goods, until ſuch times 
** of ſoldiers, horſe and foot, of the as they had ſubmitted theniſclves 
* army in Ireland, together with an „ unto thoſe ſummons and orders,” 
* Officer, as the Serjeant ſhould think And Mr. St. John, in behalf of the 
* fit, upon his Majeſty's ſubjects of Commons, uſed many arguments to 
Ireland, againſt their will. This prove that this was levying war 
Warrant was granted by the Earl, within the ſtatute of the ch ot Ed- 
to the end to compel the ſubjetts of ward III. | 
* liglaug ts ſubmit te the unlawtal 


* 
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ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. They alſo alledged, that he 
was guilty of treaſon for ſeſſing ſoldiers on the King's peaceabſe 
ſubjects, contrary to the Iriſh Kiste of the 18th of Henry VI. by 
which it was enacted, That no Lord, or any other, of what 
condition ſoever he be, ſhall bring or lead hoblers, kerves, or 
* hooded men (n), nor any other people nor horſes, to lie on 
«* horſeback or on foot upon the King's ſubjects, without their 
40 _=_ wills and conſent, but upon their own coſts, and without 
« hurt doing to the Commons; and if any fo do, he ſhall be 
, judged as traitor.” And it was inſiſted by the Commons, that 


this Act was ſtill in force. 

But as it was, notwithſtanding, apprehended by the Commons, 
that the Lords might have ſome ** whether the crimes proved 
againſt Strafford amounted to treaſon by the ſtatute law, they now 
thought proper to proceed againſt him by bill of attainder. And 
accordingly a bill being prepared to attaint him of high treaſon, 
it at length paſſed both Houſes (2). The King, in the mean 
time, tried every method he could think of to appeaſe the reſent- 
ment of the Commons, and was extremely ſolicitous to fare Straf- 
ford. He made a ſpeech to both Houſes, in which he told them, 
he could not in conſcience condemn the Earl of high treaſon, 
though he was ſatisfied his miſdemeanours had been ſuch, that 
«© he thought him not fit hereafter to ſerve him, or the Common- 
«« wealth, in any place of truſt, no not ſo much as a Conſtable.” 
But all Charles's endeavours to ſave Strafford's life were ineffec- 
tual, and he was at length prevailed on to give the Royal aſſent 
to the bill of attainder againſt him. 

Much has been ſaid by ſome Writers on the want of equity 
which they ſuppoſe there was in the proceedings againſt Straftord, 
and of the deficiency in the evidence againſt him. It may, in- 
deed, often happen, that an evil Miniſter of State cannot eaſily 
be brought to juſtice, from the great difficulty of procuring pro- 
per evidence againſt perſons in their ſituation and circumſtances. 
A wicked Miniſter, or Royal Favourite, may give the moſt per- 
nicious counſels to his Sovereign ; his conſtant acceſs to his 
Prince, and influence over him, may be generally known ; the 
effects of his counſels may be ſeverely felt through a whole na- 
tion; and yet it may be next to impoſſible to procure proper evi- 
dence againſt him. This would be particularly difficult in the 
caſe of a Royal Favourite, who held no reſponſible office. But 
as to the Earl of Strafford, though we will not take upon us to 
determine whether the crimes proved upon him were treaſon by 


any particular ſtatute, we are clearly of opinion, that thoſe * 
whic 


( m ) Hoztxrs were horſemen ; was preſented to both Houſes, ſab- 
Kravzs and HOODED MEN were ſcribed by twenty thouſand Lon- 
loot. doners, praying that juitice might be 

(=) While the bill of attainder executed upon the Earl of Stratford, 
was before the Parliament, a petiion aud other notorious offenders, 
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which were proved upon him _ deſerved death: and if hs 
could not legally have been condemned to die, this muſt have 
ariſen, as we apprehend, not from a deficiency in the evidence 
againſt him, but from ſome deficiency in the laws. It is true, 
t all the charges againſt him were not proved; but it is 
equally true, that a very great degree of guilt was fully proved 
ypon him, and which all the art of his defence was not able to 
invalidate, It appeared, in the cleareſt manner, by the evidence 
of witneſſes on oath, (for even the Lords were ſworn) that he 
had himſelf acted arbitrarily and illegally ; and that he had 
counſelled the King to act in a manner ſo deſpotic, that it was, 
ſo. far as his advice prevailed, to all intents and purpoſes, de- 
priving the people of their legal rights and liberties. And, 
therefore, if he was not guilty of treaſon againſt the perſon of 
the King, he was, however, manifeſtly guilty of treaſon againſt a 
whole nation. And muſt there not be ſome capital defect, in the 
laws of a free and limited 1 if a man convicted of 
ſuch a crime, cannot be legally and capitally puniſhed ? Do not 
we often ſee, with very little emotion, men put to death, only for 
depriving individuals of a few ſhillings ? and ſhall it be pre- 
tended, that it is cruel or unjuſt to take away the life of a man, 
who has endeavoured to deprive a whole people of their native 
rights and liberties, which, to every noble and generous mind, 
are infinitely more valuable than any other property? (o) : 
King Charles, who was long in much irreſolution about paſſing 
the bill of attainder againſt Strafford, 1s generally ſaid to have 
been at laſt chiefly induced to do it, by a letter from the Earl 
himſelf; in which he defired, that his Majeſty would paſs the 
bill, and not hazard the peace of his kingdom for his ſake ; ad- 
oy: «« Sir, my conſent herein, ſhall more acquit you to GOD, 
© than all the world can do beſides: to a willing man there is 
* no injury done.” But it ſhould ſeem as if the Earl had thought 
that Charles would not take him at his word; for we are in- 
formed by Whitlocke, that when the King ſent Carleton, the 
Secretary of State, to inform Strafford that he had paſſed the ball 
of his attainder by commiſſion, it was with difficulty that he was 
brought to. believe ir. But finding it to be trae, he roſe up from 
his chair, lifted up his eyes to Heaven, laid his hand on his 
heart, and ſaid, Put not your truſt in Princes, nor in the ſons of 
men, for in them there is no ſalvation.” | 
The 12th of May, 1641, was appointed for the execution of 
the Earl of Strafford; and accordingly on that day he was 
brought to the ſcaffold erected for the purpoſe on Tower-hill. 
He was attended in his laſt moments by Archbiſhop Uſher : he 
behaved in a very graceful, decent, and becoming manner, and 
died with great courage and magnanimity. He was at the time 
of his death in the 49th year of his age. 
Vol. IV. 9. 3 E Great 
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Great rejoicings were made in London at his death. Sir Phi- 
lip Warwick tells us, that “ in the evening of the day wherein 
he was executed, the greateſt demonſtrations of joy that poſſibly 
could be expreſſed, ran through the whole town and country 
hereabout : and many, who came up to town on purpoſe to ſee 
the execution, rode in triumph back, waving their hats, and with 
all expreſſions of joy, through every town they went, crying, 
« His head is off! his head is off!“ | 

The Earl of Strafford was undoubtedly a man of abilities; 
but that he poſſeſſed ſuch great talents as have been attributed to 
him by ſome Hiſtorians, does by no means appear. His abilities 
ſeem never to have appeared to ſo much advantage at any other 
time, 25 they did during the courſe of his trial and defence. He 
was ambitious, haughty, and paſſionate ; and his vanity, which 
was one of his predominant qualities, led him ſometimes to exer- 
ciſe his power even with childiſh inſolence; particularly in the 
caſe of Henry Bellaſis, ſon to the Lord Falconberg, who was com- 
mitted to priſon for not having pulled off his hat to him, though 
he — that he was talking to Lord Fairfax, and that his 
face was turned another way. The ingenious Mrs. Macaulay 
obſerves, that Strafford's vanity was the prime cauſe of his misfor- 
tunes: and ſhe adds, ** No inſtance can give us a juſter idea to 
what a height he poſſeſſed this contemptible folly, than his 
«« perſecation of many people for not complying with thoſe ſer- 
vile ceremonies which he imagined due to his authority. His 
„ revival of ſeveral foppiſh formalities of State, during his com- 
«« mand in Ireland, is another example of the ſame kind. In all 
« his letters to the King, and his patron Laud, he aſſumed to 
* himſelf great merit and importance; whilſt he degraded the 
« ſervices of every other man, excepting thoſe of his own crea- 
& tures. His behaviour was inſolent to his fellow ſubjects, and 
* abje&t to his Prince. He was continually ſtimulating him to 
acts of tyranny, by repreſenting, in phraſes bombaſt, the ſub- 
« limity of his power, and that it was neceſſary to curb the inſo- 
& lent oppoſition of his ſubjects, by ſevere and vigorous mea- 
* ſures. Laud he conſtantly courted, becauſe he knew the abſo- 
ute power this Prelate had obtained over the King. His ta- 
« lents as an Orator have been much admired : the concluſion of 
« his defence is infinitely preferable to any other of his produc- 
* tions of this kind. In his general ſtyle of writing and ſpeak- 
ing, there is an inſolence, a petulance, a vulgar quaintneſs, 
„ which mark the genius and diſpoſition of the man, and which 
ran through the whole tenor of his conduct. The criminality 
« and arrogance of his behaviour rendered him ſo dangerous and 
* obnoxious, that no leſs than three kingdoms ( f) engaged _ 

„ warmt 


{ f ) The Iriſh Houſe of Commons voted Strafford to be guilty of high 
treaſon ; and the Commiſhoners from Scotland complained both of bim and 
Laud as INcsxNDia&k1ss in the oational differences. 
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% warmth in his proſecution ; and the ſentence of death paſſed 
upon him gave univerſal ſatisfaction. The indulgence, there- 
«+ fore, with which his memory has been treated, can have no 
other riſe than from the prejudices of party, and his fatal end: 
« the ax and the halter are excellent Nelles to ſubdue anger 
*« and _ reſentment.” 

The Earl was extremely temperate, and is ſaid to have neve 
been drunk in his life. He was very aſſiduous in his — 
to buſineſs, and is repreſented as a warm and generous friend. 
He was three times married: by his ſecond Lady he had one ſon 
and two daughters; and by his laſt Lady he had one daughter 
who was an infant at the time of his death. His ſon, William, 
being afterwards reſtored in blood, ſucceeded to his father's ho- 
nours and eſtates. 

The Earl of Strafford's Letters were publiſhed in two Vo- 
hames, Folio, in 1739, by Dr. William Knowler. 


The Life of Jonx Wirtiaus, Arch- 
biſhop of York, and Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal. 


HIS eminent Prelate was the youngeſt fon of Edmond 

Williams, Eſq; of Aber-Conway in Caernarvonſhire, 

in Wales, where he was born on the 25th of March, 

1582. He was educated at the public ichool at Reu- 

then, and gave early indications of excellent parts. In 1598, he 

was {ent to St. John's College in Cambridge, where in 1602 he 

proceeded Bachelor of Arts; and the following year he obtained 
a Fellowſhip. | 

Biſhop Hacket tells us, that whilſt he was at the Univerſity, as 
well as afterwards, “ he was the pattern of a moſt diligent ſtu- 
dent to all that did emulate him then, or would imitate him 
hereafter. He had read over ſo many authors in ſeveral {ciences, 
ſo many volumes, ſo many hiſtorians and poets, Greck and La- 
tin, in four years, (the evidence of it was in his note-boouks) that 
I may ſay, A*tatem ultra putes ; who would have thought it had 
been the diſpatch of an under-graduate ? He had ran ſacked not 
only the bare courts, and ſpacious lodgings, but the very cloſets 
and corners of the Leſt Arts and Authors. Nothir g ſo great that 
exceeded him; nothing 10 little that eſcaped him. He plied his 
book, as much in the night, as in the day. Nature contributed 
to this a flrange aſſiſlance, that from his youth to his old age, he 
aſked but three hours ſlcep in twenty- four, to keep him in good 
plight of health. This we all knew, who lived in his family (/). 
It would not quickly be believed, but that a cloud of witneſie⸗ 
w1i:l avouch it, that it was ordinary with him to begin his ſtudies 
at ſx of the clock, and continue them till three in the morning, 
and be ready again by ſeven to walk in the circle of his indefati- 
gable labours ().“ 

In 1605, Mr. Williams tock the degree of Maſter of Arts, and 
ſeaſted his friends at the commencement in a very ſplendid man- 
ner: {or he was naturally ct a very generous temper, and was 
Uberally ſupplied with money by his friends and patrons, join, 
Lord Lumley, often furniſhed him both with bouxs and money; 


and 
(e) Hacket was Chanylain to Archbiſhop Williams, 
\ 9-5» ty, þ , A7 5 } * nne 
(7) Lile of Archbinep Willems, by John Hacker, Biſhop of Litcl:licld 
and Cove, y; Folic, 16g3. F. 7. : 
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and Dr. Richard Vaughan, Biſhop of London, who was related 
to him, gave him an 1nvitation to ſpend his time at his palace in 
Vacation times. This was of confiderable ſervice to him, as bis 
being thus introduced into the beſt company contributed greatly 
towards poliſhing his manners. 

Mr. Williams was not only eminently diſtinguiſhed, by his 
l-arning, but alſo by his addreſs and dexterity in buſineſs. When 
he was not more than five and twenty, he was employed by the 
_— in ſome important concerns of theirs; on which occa- 
ſions he was ſometimes admitted to ſpeak before Archbiſhop Ban- 
croſt, who was exceedingly taken with his engaging wit and 
gracefal behaviour. Another time he was deputed by e Maſter 
and Fellows of his College to be their agent at Court, to petition 
the King for a mortmain, as an increaſe of their maintenance. 
He ſucceeded in this application, and was taken particular no- 
tice of by the King : for there was ſomething in him, which his 
—_ iked ſo well, that he told him of it long afterwards, 
7 came to be intruſted by him in the moſt important affairs 
of State. 

He entered into Holy Orders in his twenty-ſeventh year; and 
accepted of a ſmall Living, which lay beyond St. Edmonſbury, 
upon the confines of Norfolk. In 1611, he was recommended 
to the Lord Chancellor Egerton for his Chaplain; but obtained 
his Lordſhip's leave to continue one year longer at Cambridge, 
in order to ſerve the office of Proctor of the Univerſity. 

While Mr. Williams was in this poſt, the King ſent his com- 
mands to the Heads of the Univerſity, to make the beſt proviſion 
they could for the entertainment of the Duke of Wittemberg, 
and his train, who, being now in England, intended to viſit the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. The Duke himſelf was eſteemed a 
learned Prince ; and it was therefore thought moſt proper to en- 
tertain him with philoſophical diſputations, Mr, Williams was 
the Preſident or Moderator at this learned act; and managed his 
part on the occaſion with great ſkill and addreſs. For, to com- 
pliment the Duke of Wittemberg, he backed all his reaſons with 
quotations from Julius Pacious, Goclenius, Keckerman, and 
others, who had been Profeſſors within the German principalities. 
Which was ſo highly acceptable to the Duke of Wittemberg and 
his retinue, that they would not part with Mr. Williams from their 
company, ſo long as they continued in Cambridge; and they at- 
terwards carried him with them to Newmarket, and acquainted 
tac King what credit he had done to their country Fhiloſo: 
phers (-). | 

The ſollowing year Mr. Williams took the degree of Backe- 
lor cf Diviuity ; and being about the ſame time appointed an op- 
ponent in ſome theological diſputations before Frederic Prince 

Palatine, 


(r) Life of Archbiſhop Williams by Ambroſe Philips, P. 26,27. and 
Racket, P. 29, 21, 
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Palatine, he performed his part with extraordinary applauſe. He 
afterwards abel reſided in the houſe of his —4 Tord Eger- 
ton, who conceived an uncommon regard and eſteem for him, 
and conſulted and adviſed with him on many occaſions. His 
Lordſhip was at this time Chancellor of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and therefore many references and petitions were ſent to 
him from thence ; and Mr. Williams's advice was fo conſtantly 
taken in all matters of this kind, that Dr. King, Biſhop of Lon- 
don, would ſometimes pleaſantly call him the Chancellor of 
Oxford.” 

His intereſt with the Lord Chancellor enabled him to procure 
ſeveral Livings for his friends, and others whom he eſteemed to 
be men of merit. He did not, however, negle&t himſelf. For 
Hacket tells us, that in the ſpace of about five years that he 
lived with the Chancellor, he compaſſed a plentiful fortune to 
himſelf, from that bounty which denied him nothing, and com- 
monly prevented him before he aſked.” In particular, his pa- 
tron gave him the Parſonage of Walgrave in Northamptonſhire, 
and by his intereſt got him the Rectory of Grafton Underwood, 
in the ſame county. He was a Prebendary of the church of Lin- 
coln, and Reſidentiary, and had the Chantorſhip of the ſame. He 
had a Prebend alſo in the Minſter of Peterborough, and in the 
churches of Hereford and St. David's : and to theſe the Chan- 
cellor gave him a ſinecure in Wales, equal in value to any of his 
Other preferments. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1616, the Lord Chancellor 
being almoſt worn eut with age, and the fatigue of public buſi- 
neſs, his health began viſibly to decline. And in — fol- 
lowing, his weaknels increaſed, inſomuch that from that time he 
admitted ſcarcely any body to him, except his Chaplain. And 
what buſineſs he had with his Majeſty, was committed to the truſt 
and management of Mr, Williams. This was a confiderable ad- 
vantage to an aſpiring churchman, and which our Chaplain took 
care to improve. His being often ſent with meffages to the King, 
naturally introduced him to the Royal notice : and it was no ſmall 
credit to him to be intruſted by ſo able a man with ſecrets of 
State. And his Majeſty thought, that living ſo long with ſo great 
a Stateſman, he could not avoid gaining * experience 
himſelf in ſuch affairs (3). 

The Lord-Chancellor Egerton died on the 15th of March, 
1617. A little before his death, the Chancellor called Mr. Wil- 
liams, and told him, That if he wanted money, he would leave 
« him ſuch a legacy in his will, as ſhould furniſh him ta begin 
«« the world like a gentleman.” * Sir, (ſays the Chaplain) I 
« kiſs your hands; you have filled my cup full. I am far from 
want, unleſs it be of your Lordlhip's directions how to live in 
« the world, if I furvive you.” © Well (faid the Chancellor)! 

« I know 
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« ] know you are an workman : take theſe tools to work 
«« with, they are the beſt I have.” And he thereupon gave him 
ſome books and papers, written entirely with his own hand. 
Biſhop Hacket ſays, he ſaw theſe papers ; and that they were that 
old Stateſman's collections for the well ordering the High Court of 
Parliament, the Court of Chancery, the Court of Star-Chamber, 
and the Council-Board. And they are ſuppoſed to have been of 
at ſervice to Williams (7). 

When Sir Francis Bacon was made Lord-Keeper, he offered to 
continue Mr. Williams as his Chaplain, This, however, he 
thought proper to decline; but, ſays Hacket, with fo graceful 
a compliment, that they parted great friends; and Sir Francis, 
willing to mark him with ſome cognizance of his love, of his 
own accord made him Juſtice of the Peace, and of the quorum, 
in the county of Northampton.” 

Mr. Wilhams was ſoon after appointed Chaplain in ordinary to 
the King, And he had his Majeſty's orders to wait upon him 
in his great Northern progreſs, which James intended to ſet out 
upon ſoon after; and he told Williams pleaſantly, ** That he 
« might expect the labourer's penny as ſoon as they that had 
« ſerved him longer.” But the Biſhop of Wincheſter prevailed 
on his Majeſty, to conſent that Mr. Williams might flay behind, 
to take his Doctor's degree, and to aſſiſt at the academical enter- 
tainment intended to be given at Cambridge to Marcus Antonius 
de Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, who was newly come over 
into England. Accordingly in July, 1617, he was created Doctor 
in Divinity ; and he maintained the theſes which were appointed 
for him on this occaſion with extraordinary applauſe. The en- 
tertainment which Dr. Williams gave at this time, agreeable to the 
uſual cuſtom, at which the Archbiſhop of Spalato was preſent, 
was uncommonly coſtly and ſplendid. And we are told, that he 
was at no little coſt and pains in ſending to the Italian ordinaries 
at London, and ranſacking the merchants ftores, for ſuch delica» 
cies as he thought would be moſt agreeable to the palate of the 
Archbiſhop of Spalato : but it was obſerved, that the Prelate 
never took any notice of theſe dainties, but preferred our Eng- 
liſh diſhes to them, 

Dr. Williams now retired to his Rectory of Walgrave in 
Northamptonfhire, where he had been at the expence, before he 
came, of building, gardening, and planting, ſo as to make the 
place fit and pleaſant for all ſeaſons of the year. So that when 
he came, he had no preparations to make, but immediately to 
fall to the enjoyment of his agreeable retirement. And to make 
this complete, he had provided a choice collection of books; to 
which he applied himſelf fo cloſely, that it is ſaid nothing but his 
great temperance could have preſerved his body from the deca 
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which his too hard ſtudy muſt otherwiſe have neceſſarily brought 
upon him (2). 

He was alto diligent and exact in performing the duties of his 
function. He read prayers 1 on Wedneſdays and Fri- 


days, and preached twice my Sunday at V algrave, or at Graf. 
ton; performing in his turn alſo at Kettering, in a Lecture ſupplied 
by an aſſociation of the beſt Divines in that neighbourhood, It 
was a common ſaying with him, that “the way to get the credit 
« from the Nonconiormiſts, was to out-preach them.” And Dr 
Williams's preaching was ſo much liked, that his church uſed to 
be thronged with geatry of the neighbouring pariſhes, as well as 
his own. 

_ Fis manner of living at Walgrave was elegant and hoſpitable, 
aud he was very liberal to the poor, Biſhop Hacket ſays, his 
* brethren the Clergy, both of the better and of the lower for- 
tune, viſited him much; whoſe love he repaid with courteſy, con- 
ference, and hoſpitality. Il: had mightily won the friendſhip of 
all the gentry in the whole diſtrict about him, and had ſuch fa- 
vour and countenance from the Nobility likewiſe, that they 
vouchſafed their preſence at his feaſts, but chiefly for his muſic 
fake, which was the banquet they came for; and he was fur- 
niſhed very well both for voices and inſtruments in his own fami- 
ly, It was ſumptuous, I confeſs, for one of his level in thoſe 
days. But allow him this for the recreation of his ſpirit, the ra- 
ther becauſc I never ſo much as knew him dip his ſenſes in any 
other pleaſure. I paſs by theſe Grandees, the flower of the coun- 
try, whoſe hearts he ſtole with theſe obligements. But they were 
the poor and needy, for whom he CEL bread eſpecially, and 
repleniſhed their hungry fouls with goodneſs, —He never mur- 
mured that their number was too great, that came to his door for 
charity.— The labourer knew often where to fill his empty ſto- 
mach, and the thirſty where to drink that which would cheriſh 
him. The decrepit, the widow, and the fatherleſs, reſorted when 
they pleaſed to the common refectory of them all. The ſick, 
who of the comfortleſs are moſt to be compaſſionated, he came to 
them to their lick bed to pray for them, and to bleſs them, gave 
them large from his purſe to ſuccour them, not ſeldom paid the 
fees of their Phyſicians, and always cheriſhed them from his own 
kitchen with broths and cordial decoctions. Theſe were the 11- 
ſues of a plentiful eſtate, a ſingle life, and a merciful heart (au). 
In 1619, Dr. Williams preached before the King, on Matthew 
ii. 8. and printed his ſermon by his Majeſty's order. The 
fame year he was made Dean of Saliſbury ; but he ſtill continued 
to rehde chiefly at Walgrave, where he was greatly beloved and 
reſpected. And what made him the more ſo, was his being 4 
Juitice of Peace there; which office he diſcharged with as much 


Kill and addreſs, as if he had been brought up to the law; and, 
indeed, 
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indeed, he was well read in the laws of his country. He was reſo- 
lute in maintaining the rights of his brethren of the Clergy. He 
took great pains to prevent quarrels in his neighbourhood ; and 
when private wranglings were brought before him, he laboured 
much to pacify the parties; telling them, That it was for 
« Chriſt's ſervant to ſuffer twice, before he complained once ; 
« that religion was unſpirited without love; and that love was 
« a blank without forgiveneſs ; that variances, when all charges 
« are caſt up, make the purſe light, and the ſoul heavy.” With 
theſe, and ſuch words, ſays Hacket, ſome did melt into meekneſs, 
and ſhook hands, the rather being reconciled in his buttery, or' 
his cellar. 

Dr. Williams ſometimes attended the Court in his quality of 
Chaplain, and was always well received, and much regarded by 
the King. The Marquis of Buckingham was at this time the 
ruling Sees; but Williams for ſome time neglected to pa 
court to him, for which two reaſons are aſſigned; firſt, becauſe 
he ſuſpected the Marquis's favour at Court would not be of long 
duration ; and ſecondly, becauſe he obſerved, that the Marquis 

. was very apt ſuddenly to look cloudy upon his dependents, as if 
he had raiſed them up on purpoſe to caſt them down. However, 
once when Dr. Williams was attending the King, in the abſence 
of the Marquis, his Majeſty aſked him abruptly, and without any 
relation to the diſcourſe then in hand, When he was with Buck- 
ingham ? „ Sir, ſaid Williams, I have had no buſineſs to reſort 
« to his Lordſhip.” But, replied the King, whereſoever he is, 
you muſt go to him about my buſineſs; which he according]! 
did, and No Marquis received him very courteouſly, He too 
this as a hint from the King to frequent the Marquis ; by whoſe 
favour he was removed, 1620, from the Deanery of Saliſbury, 
to the Deanery of Weſtminſter. He was ſerviceable to Bucking- 
ham in furthering his marriage with the Earl of Rutland's daugh- 
ter. And he allo reclaimed * Ladyſhip from the errors of the 
church of Rome to the profeſſion of the church of England; and 
he drew up the elements of the Proteſtant religion for her uſe, 
and printed twenty copies of it with no name, it being only ſaid 
in the title to be the work of an old Prebend of Weltminſter,” 
And when the Parliament which was aſſembled in 1620, began 
to examine into the national grievances, and endeavoured to 
bring ſome of the authors of them to puniſhmenc, Dean Williams 
gave Buckingham ſome excellent advice for his conduct in the 
then ſituation of affairs ; and which the Favourite, at that time, 
was diſcreet enough to follow. 

In May, 1621, Lord Bacon was removed from his office of Lord 
Chancellor, The King was for ſome time at a great loſs upon 
whom to beſtow this important employment. I: is ſaid that when 
the Great Seal was brought to King James from Bacon, his Majeſ- 
ty was overheard by ſome near him to ſay, upon the delivery of it 
io him, „ Now, by my ſoul, I am pained at the heart where to 
Vol. IV. 9. 3 F o beſtow 
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«- beſtow this; for as to my Lawyers, I think they be all knaves,” 
Several perſons were thought of for this office, particularly Sir 
James Leigh, Sir Henry Hobart, and the Earl of Arundel. But he 
who was moſt likely to obtain it, was Sir Lionel Cranfield, Maſter 
of the Court of Wards. However, the King, before he would diſ- 
poſe of it, had ſet Buckingham to inquire what the profits of the 
poſt might amount to in juſtice, and whether certain 2 
were natural to it, which ſome had a great mind to cut off. Sir 
Lionel Cranfield, in full expectation of obtaining the office, in- 
treated the Marquis of Buckingham to be quick, and to adviſe 
concerning the matter with the Dean of Weſtminſter, a found 
and a — | man, it was ſaid, who was “ not wont to clap the 
4% ſhackles of delay upon a buſineſs,” Accordingly Dean Wil- 
liams being ſpoken to, to draw up in writing what he thought of 
the matter, he ſpeedily returned an account of the legal revenues 
of the office of Lord Keeper, with ſome obſervations relative 
thereto. This paper was carried by Buckingham to the King, 
who havin — it, ſaid, “ Vou name divers to me to be my 
Chancellor. Queen Elizabeth, after the death of Sir Chrii- 
topher Hatton, was inclined in her own judgment, that the good 
man Archbiſhop Whitgift ſhould take the place, who modeſtly 
refuſed it, becauſe of his great age, and the whole multitude 
Hof eccleſiaſtical affairs lying upon his ſhoulders. Yet What- 
gift knew not the half that this man doth in reference to this 
office.“ The Marquis was ſurprized at what the King ſaid ; 
however, he replied, ** Sir, I am a ſuitor for none, but for him 
„that is ſo capable in your great judgment.” “Be you ſatisfied 
* then,” ſaid the King, I think I ſhall ſeek no further.“ Upon 
this Buckingham immediately ſent a meſſenger to Dean Wil- 
hams, acquainting him, ** That the King had a preferment in 
the deck for him.“ The Dean, who was ignorant of what had 
paſſed, miſunderſtood the meſſage, ſuppoſing it might relate to 
the Biſhopric of London, now vacant by the death of Dr. King ; 
and for which Wiliiams had made ſome application. But he was 
ſoon acquainted what the preferment was which was intended for 
him. And in this unexpected manner was Dr. Williaras raiſed 
to this high and important office; and accordingly on the 10th 
of July, 1621, he was ſworn Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land. 'I'he ſame month he was likewiſe promoted to the Biſhop- 
ric of Lincoln, and was alſo permitted to hold the Deanery of 

Weltminſter, and the Rectory of Walgrave, in commendam. 
Biſhop Williams diſcharged the duties of his poſt as Lord 
Keeper with eminent ability, and with extraordinary diligence 
and afliduity, It is ſaid by Hacket, that when our Prelate firſt 
entered upon this office, he had ſuch a load of buſineſs, that he 
was forced to fit by candle-I:ght in the Court of Chancery two 
hours before day, and to remain there till between eight and 
nine; after which he repaired to the Houſe of Peers, where he 
fat as Speaker till twelve or once every day, After a Mort repaſt 
: at 
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at home, he then returned to hear the cauſes in Chancery, which 
he could not diſpatch in the morning: or if he attended the 
Council at Whitehall, he came back towards evening, and fol- 
lowed his Chancery buſineſs till eight at night, and later. After 
this, when he came home, he peruſed what papers his Secreta- 
ries brought to him; and when that was done, though late in 
the night, he prepared himſelf for the buſineſs which was to be 
tranſacted next morning in the Houſe of Lords. And we are 
told, that when he had | one year Lord Keeper, he had final- 
ly concluded more cauſes, than had been diſpatched in the ſeven 
receding years. 

In the Star-chamber he behaved with more lenity and modera- 
tion in 7 than was uſual among the Judges of that Court. 
He would excuſe himſelf from inflicting any | corporal pu- 
niſhment upon an offender, by ſaying, That Councils had for- 
bad Biſhops from meddling with blood in a judicial form. And 
in pecuniary fines his hand was ſo light, that the Lord-Treaſurer 
Cranfield complained againſt him to the King, for leſſening his 
Majeſty's fees. He was as generous alſo 1n remitting his own 
fines ; of which the following is given as an inſtance. Sir Fran- 
cis Inglefield had ſaid before witneſſes, That he could prove 
* this Holy Biſhop Judge had been bribed by ſome that had fared 
« well in their cauſes.” The Lord Keeper, to clear himſelf, 
calls * Sir Francis to make good his words: which he being 
not able to do, a fine of ſome thouſand pounds was laid upon 
him, to be Jn. to the King and the injured party. But ſoon af- 
ter Biſhop Williams ſent for Sir Francis, — told him, he would 
give him a demonſtration, that he was above a bribe ; and for my 
parts ſaid he, I forgive you every penny of my fine, and will 

g of his Majeſty to do the ſame. This piece of generoſity ſo 
vanquiſhed Sir Francis, that he acknowledged his fault, and was 
afterwards received into ſome degree of friendſhip and acquain- 
tance with the Lord Keeper ( x ). 

Weldon charges Biſhop Wüliams with corruption, but no- 
thing of this kind was ever proved againſt him; and the impu- 
tation appears to have been groundlets, His Lordſhip being re- 
tired one ſummer to Nonſuch-houſe, it happened as he was tak- 
ing the air in the great park, that he caſt his eye on the little vil- 
lage of Malden, from one of the hills; and ſeeing there a new- 
built church, he aſked at whoſe expence it was erected. Mr. 
George Minors, who a:tended him then, told his Lordſhip who 
was the greateſt benefactor. And has he not a ſuit depending 
now in Chancery ? ſaid the Lord Keeper. The very ſame, re- 
plied the other. And the ſame (returned his Lordſhip) ſhall 
* not fare the worſe for building of churches,” When Mr. Mi- 
nors dad told his neighbour this, the next morning he ſent a pre» 
ſent of ſome of the truits of his orchard, and the poultry in his 
13 2 yard, 


(*) Philipy's Life of Archbichop Willms, P. 88, 89, 90. 
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yard, to Nonſuch-houſe. Nay, carry them back George, 
„ (ſaid the Lord-Keeper) and tell your friend, he ſhall not fare 
* the better for ſending of preſents.” : 

Biſhop Williams was very deſirous of keeping upon good terms 
with the favourite Buckingham ; but it appears, notwithſtanding, 
that he withſtood him when he ſaw juſt reaſon for it. He ſome- 
times alſo gave Buckingham excellent advice; but it being not 
always ſuitable to the Favourite's inclinations, and delivered with 
more freedom than was agreeable to him, it did not ſecure his 
friendſhip. Indeed, his reſolution in ſometimes croſſing Buck- 
ingham's deſigns, when he ſaw weighty reaſons for it, was ſo ap- 
parent, that the King when in a pleaſant mood would ſay, 
«© That he was a ſtout man, and durſt do more than himſelf.” For 
the Duke's aſcendancy was ſo great, over the Prince as well as 
the King, that James ſometimes appeared afraid of openly teſti- 
fying his diſlike of ſuch of Buckingham's actions as he really 
diſapproved. And we are told, that his Majeſty thanked GOD 
in the preſence of many, that he had put Williams into the 
place of Lord-Keeper. For (ſaid he) he that will not wreſt 
«« juſtice for Buckingham's ſake, whom he loves, will never be 
% corrupted with money, which he never loved.” And becauſe 
the Keeper had lived for the ſpace of three years upon the bare 
revenues of his office, and was not the richer by the ſale of one 
curſitor's place in all that time; his Majeſty gave him a bounti- 
ful New Year's Gift, thinking, we are told, that it was but rea- 
ſonable to encourage him by his liberality, who never ſought 
after wealth by the fordid means of extortion or bribery (x). 

The Lord-Keeper made uſe of his influence with the Kin LI 
behalf of ſeveral Noblemen who were under the Royal difpler- 


ſure, and in confinement. He prevailed with his Majeſty to ſet 


at liberty the Earl of Northumberland, who had been fifteen 
years a priſoner in the Tower, He procured alſo the enlarge- 
ment of the Earls of Oxford and Arundel, both of whom had 
been a conſiderable time under confinement (z). He employed 
likewiſe his good offices with the King, in behalf of many others 
of inferior rank, To this purpote, Biſhop Hacket relates 
the following ſtory. A Clergyman had been impriſoned for 
meddling with State-affairs in the pulpit, Biſhop Williams was 
defirous of procuring his releaſement; and, therefore, he went 
to the King, and told him, that he had heard ſome idle goſſips 
complained of his Majeſty grievouſly, and did not ſtick to curſe 
him. “ Why, what evil have I done to them?“ ſaid the King. 
Sir,“ ſaid the Lord-Keeper, „ſuch a man's wife, upon ti- 
“ dings of her huſband's impriſonment, fell preſently in labour, 
% and the midwives can do her no good to deliver her, but ſay it 
„will not be effected till ſhe be comforted to ſee her huſband 


* again ; For which the women that aſſiſt her revile you, that 
« her 


fy) Philips, P. 94, 95. (] Hacket's Life of Archbiſhop Williams, P. 70. 
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« her pains ſhould ſtick at ſuch a difficulty.” Now weal 
« away,” ſaid the King, “ ſend a warrant preſently to releaſe 
« him, leſt the Woman periſh,” 

Mr. Knight, a young Divine of Oxford, had alſo advanced 
ſomewhat in a ſermon which was ſaid to be derogatory to the 
Royal prerogative, for which he was a long time impriſoned in 
the Gate-houſe ; and a charge was about to be drawn up againſt 
him, to impeach him of treaſonable doctrine. One Dr. White, 
a Clergyman far advanced in years, was likewiſe in great danger 
of a proſecution of the ſame kind. Biſhop Williams was very 
deſirous of bringing both theſe gentlemen off, and he hit on the 
following ſtratagem to effectuate it. Some inſtructions had been 
appointed to be drawn up by his care and direction, for the per- 
formance of uſeful and orderly preaching; which being under 
his hand to diſpatch, he now beſought his Majefty, that this pro- 
viſo might pa among the reſt ; that none of the Clergy might 
be permitted to preach before the age of thirty years, nor after 
threeſcore. On my ſoul, (ſaid the King), the Devil, or ſome 
« fitof madneſs is in the moti-n ; for I have many great wits, 
“and of clear diſtillation, that have preached before me at Roy- 
* ſtonand Newmarket to my great liking, that are under thirty. 
« And my Prelates and Chaplains, that are far ſtricken in years, 
« are the beſt maſters in that faculty that Europe affords.” * I 
agree to all this, (anſwered the Lord-Keeper), and ſince your 
« Majeſty will allow both young and old to go up into the pul- 
« pit, it is but juſtice that you ſhew indulgence to the young 
« ones, if they run into errors before their wits be ſettled, (for 
« every apprentice is allowed to mar ſome work, before he be 
e cunning in the myſtery of his trade), and pity to the old ones, 
if ſome of them fall into dotage, when their brains grow dry. 
« Will your Majeſty conceive diſpleaſure, and not = down ; 
« if the former ſet your teeth on edge ſometimes, before they 
are mellow-wiſe ; and if the doctrine of the latter be touched 
« with a blemiſh, when they begin to be rotten, and to — 
« from the tree ?? „ This is not unfit for conſideration, (fai | 
the King), but what do you drive at?“ “ Sir, (replied Wil- 
„ liams), firſt, to beg your pardon for mine own boldneſs : then 
to remember you that Knight is a beardleſs boy, from whom 
* exa&tneſs of judgment could not be expected. And that 
White is a decrepid ſpent man, who had not a fee-ſimple, but 
%a leaſe of reaſon, and it is expired. Both theſe, that have 
been fooliſh in their ſeveral extremes of years, I proſtrate at 
the feet of your princely clemency.” In conſequence of this 
artful application, King James readily granted a pardon to both 
of them (a). | | 

Biſhop Williams expended coniiderable ſums to procure good 


intelligence in affairs of State; and Hacket gives a very _ 
c 


( a) Hacket, P. 88, 
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cular account of an artful ſtratagem by which he diſcovered the 
intrigues of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador againſt Buckingham. A 


2 of complaints and informations againſt that Favourite had 


een privately given to the King. This gave James great 
diſturbance; and in this diſpoſition he took coach with Prince 
Charles to Windſor; and when Buckingham, who attended, of- 
ſered to ſtep in, the King found a ſlight excuſe to leave him be- 
kind; and he ia vain 5 with tears to know the cauſe of 
his Majeſty's diſpleaſure. Williams, having received intelli- 
gence of this, went immediately to Buckingham, who was retired 
melancholy to Wailingford-houſe, where he acquainted him, that 
it was ſome of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's Agents who had endea- 
youred to ruin him with the King ; and adviſed him to go to 
Windſor, and never leave his Majeſty, and alſo gave him ſome 
farther directions, in order to prevent the effect of the Spaniſh ma- 
chinations againſt him. Buckingham was prudent enough to 
follow this advice, and ſoon after told the ſtory to Prince Charles 
at Windſor, This was on Saturday, and on the Monday follow- 
ing the Prince was very early at the Houſe of Lords; and when 
the Lord-Keeper came thither, his Highneſs took him afide into 
lobby, thanked him for the warning given to Buckingham, and 
begged him to diſcover what he further knew concerning this plot 
againſt that Favourite. You, (ſaid his Highneſs), that have 
gone thus far, may receive greater thanks of us both, if you 
will ſpread open this black contrivance, which has loſt Buck- 
„ ingham the good opinion of my father, and myſelf am in little 
* better condition. Sir, (ſaid the Lord-Keeper), let my 
*« ſou] ſuffer for falſehood, if I know any more, than that ſome 
in the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's houſe have been preparing miſ- 
chief, and infuſed it about four days fince into his Majeſty. 
« But the curtain of privacy is drawn before the picture, that I 
* cannot gueſs at the colours,” © Well, my bond (replied the 
Prince), I expected better ſervice from you; for if that be the 
«« picture-drawer's ſhop, no Counſellor in this kingdom is better 
* acquainted than yourſelf with the works, and the workmen.” 
J might have been, (anſwered the Lord-Keeper), but your 
« Highneſs and my Lord Duke have made it a crime to ſend 
* unto that houſe; and they are afraid to do it who are com- 
1 manded from his Majeſty. It is a month fince I have forbid- 
« den the ſervants of that family to come at me.” gut (ſaid 
the Prince) I will make that paſſage open to you again without 
* offence ; and enterprize any way to bring us out of this wood, 
*« wherein we are loſt, Only, before we part, keep not from me 
* how you came to know, or imagine, that the Spaniſh Agents 
* have charged Buckingham to my father with high miſde- 
*© meanors, or perhaps diſloyaity, I would hear you to that 
4, point, that I may compare it with other parcels of my intelli- 
« pence.” Sir, (replied the Lord-Keeper), I will go on di- 
« zectly with you. Another perhaps would bluſh, when [I tell 
* 


SS 4 
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« you with what heifer I plow ; but knowing mine own inno- 
« cency, the worlt that can happen is to expoſe myſelf to be 
% laughed at. Your Highneſs hath often ſeen the Sec 

« Don Franciſco Carondelet, He loves me, becauſe he is a 
« ſcholar ; for he is Arch-Deacon of Cambray. And ſometimes 
« we are pleaſant together; for he is a Walloon by birth, and 
« not a Caſtilian. I have diſcovered him to be a wanton, and a 
«« ſervant to ſome of our Engliſh beauties, but above all to one 
of that gentle craft in. Mark-lane, A wit ſhe is, and one that 


9 


„ muſt be courted with news and occurrences at home and 


„ abroad, as well as with gifts. I have a friend that hath bribed 
„her in my name, to ſend me a faithful conveyance of ſuch 
«« tidings as her paramour Carondelet brings to her. All that 1 
« inſtructed the Duke in, came out of her chamber. And ſhe 
„ hath well earned a piece of plate or two from me, and ſhall 
not be unrecompenſed for this ſervice, about which your Higb- 
«« neſs doth uſe me, if the drab can help me in it. Truly, Sir, 
this is my dark lanthorn, and J am not aſhamed to inquire of 
* a Dalilah to reſolve a riddle: for in my ſtudies of Divinity I 
« have gleaned up this maxim, Licet uti alieno peccato ; though 
«« the Devil make her a finner, I may make gue uſe of her fin.” 
Vea, (ſaid the Prince merrily), do you deal in ſuch ware?” 
In good faith, Sir, (replied the Lord-Keeper), I never ſaw her 
« face.” In this manner the conference between them ended; 
but Williams afterwards found means, with great art and addreſs, 
to draw from Don Franciſco Carondolet himſelf, the particulars 
of the Spaniſh charge againſt Buckingham; he alſo drew up an 
anſwer to that charge for the Duke's uſe, and ſent them both to 
him by the Prince. By which means the Favourite was ſoon re- 
ſtored to the good graces of King James ( 6 ). 

But — the ſervices which Williams rendered to 
Buckingham, he couid not ſecure that Favourite's friendſhip. 
This, it ſeems, was not to be done but by an implicit conformity 
to his will and pleaſure in all things: and this Williams could nct 
be brought to. Our Prelate's intereſt with the King was, how- 
ever, ſo great, that he continued to hold his poſt till the death of 
James, whom he attended in his laſt moments. He alſo preached 
— ſermon, in which he flattered the deceaſed King very 
iberally, 

Soon after the acceſſion of Charles I. Biſhop Williams found 
that his power at Court would not be of long continuance. He 
was out of favour with Buckingham ; and Biſhop Laud, though 
be was under obligations to Williams, is ſaid to have done him 
11] offices with the Favourite. The Lord-Keeper's counſel con- 
cerning the public afiairs at this time, was alſo more prudent and 
moderate than was agreeable to the preſent diſpoſition of the new 
King, Charles's firtt Parliament was aſſembled in June, _— 

* 


(5) Hagket's Life of Williams, P. 197, 198, 199, 
* 
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but it was haſtily and imprudently diſſolved, contrary to the 
earneſt ſolicitations of Biſhop Williams, on the 12th of Auguſt 
following. 

It is aſſerted by ſome Writers, that in the interval between the 
firſt and ſecond Parliament of this reign, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham being allowed to throw his marks of diſpleaſure upon thoſe 


Members who had oppoſed him in the laſt Parliament, you 
i 


roved the Lord-Keeper at Chriſt-church in Oxford, for ſiding 
againſt him. To this Williams is ſaid to have anſwered, “ That 
«« he was indeed engaged with William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
«« other worthy Patriots, to labour the redreſs of the people's 
4 grievances ; and in ſo good a cauſe he was reſolved to ftand 
tc upon his own legs.” If that be your reſolution,” ſaid the 
Duke, ** ſee you ſtand faſt ;” and ſo they parted. 
On the 15th of October, 1625, the Lord Conway came to 
Biſhop Wilhams's lodgings in Saliſbury with this meſſage ; 
That his Majeſty underſtanding that his father had taken a re- 
« ſolution, that the Keeper of the Great Seal of England ſhould 
4 continue but from three years to three years, and approving 
«« very well thereof, and being reſolved to obſerve the order du- 
cc ring his own reign, he — that you ſhould ſurrender up the 
« Seal by Allhallowtide next, alledging no other cauſe thereof. 
« And that having ſo done, you ſhould retire yourſelf to your 
« Biſhopric of Lincoln.” The — 15 declared his readi- 
neſs to comply with the King's pleaſure, but expreſſed his diſſa- 
tisfaction at its being intimated that he was to be reſtrained to 
his Biſhopric. To this the Lord Conway replied, that he con- 


» ceived it not to be a reſtraint which was meant, but only an inti- 


mation, that his Majeſty intended not to employ him at the Coun- 
cil-table, but left him free to go to his Biſhopric. And the Lord- 
Keeper was afterwards informed by the ſame Nobleman, that his 
Majeſty did not intend to debar him from any of his church pre- 
ferments, until he ſhould provide him better. 

A few days after, Williams was permitted to have an interview 
with the King, when he returned his Majeſty thanks for his graci- 
ous promiſe, that he would take away none of his church prefer- 
ments till he had given him better. Charles replied, * It is my 
« intention,” He then beſought his Majeſty to remember his 
father's promiſe, made before all the Lords, that whenſoever he 
took away the Seal, he would place him in as good a Biſhopric or 
Archbiſhopric as he could: “ a promiſe (ſaid he) not only ſe- 
«« conded, but drawn from your father firſt by your Majeſty.“ 
The King replied, < There is no ſuch place yet void; when any 
& falls, — it will be time to make this requeſt to me.“ Wil- 
liams likewiſe deſired, that be might not be commanded away 
from the Council-table, but that his abſence might be leſt wholly 
to his own diſcretion. I ever intended it ſhould be ſo, (ſaid 
« Charles), and never ſaid a word to the contrary ; but then, I 


expect you ſhould not offend by a voluntary intruſion.” The 
Lord-Keeper 
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Lord-Keeper then ſaid, © Whereas by your father's direction, I 
bought a penſion of 2000 marks per annum for 30001. I de- 
« fire your Majcſty would be vleaſed either to buy it of me for 
the ſame ſum again, and extinguiſh it; or aſſign it to be paid 
me out of the tenths and ſubſidies of the Biſhoprics, as before 
* I had appointment to receive jit out of the Hanaper.” The 
King anſwered, ** Aſſignments are naught ; but I will take order 
« with my Treaſurer, either to pay it, or buy it, as ſhall be 
„found moſt convenient.“ Williams alſo defired that his Ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to ratify a grant made by King James, of 
four Advowſons to St. John's College in Cambridge, two whereof 
he had bought with his own money, and two the late King had 
given him for the uſe of that ſociety. Charles told him, that 
he would ratify the grant, and give way to amend any errors in 
the form, or in the paſſing. At parting, the King gave the 
Lord-Keeper his hand to kit and diſmiſſed him, ſeemingly, in a 
gracious manner, But notwithſtanding Charles's promiſe, he ne- 
ver received from that time any part of his penſion, nor any 
thing for it; nor to his dying day could he erer bring it to a 
hearing. However, the four Advowſons were confirmed to St. 
John's College. 

On the 25th of the ſame month, Sir John Suckling, Comptrol- 
lex of the Houſhold, brought a warrant from the King to the 
Lord-Keeper, who was then at Foxley, near Windſor, to receive 
the Great Seal ; which he accordingly delivered. He ſoon after 
retired to Bugden, in Huntingdonſhire, where he had a ſeat, as 
Biſhop of Lincoln. And, in the mean time, Buckingham pro- 
cured a commiſſion of thirteen to be appointed, to examine all 
the actions of our Prelate, and to _— a collection of what 
would bear a cenſure in the King's-Bench, the Star-chamber, or 
in the Parliament. However, this enquiry only redounded to 
the honour of Williams ; for it appeared that they could prove 
nothing criminal againſt him. 

The 2d of February, 1626, was appointed for the Coronation 
of King Charles. It had been always uſual, for above three 
hundred years paſt, for the Dean of Weſtminſter to have a parti- 
cular place at this ſolemnity: but when the appzinted day ap- 
proached, Biſhop Williams, though he was Dean of Weſtmin- 
ner, had orders to abſent himſeii, and to depute one of the Pre- 
bendaries in his place. Biſhop Laud was a Prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter ; but Williams was reſolved not to name him, becauſe 
he knew him to be his enemy ; and to ſubſtitute one of a degree 
inferior to a Biſhop, he thought would be taken il by the Court, 
He, therefore, ſent to the King a liſt of all the Prebendaries, and 
their ſeveral dipniti:s, and left it to him to chuſe whom he 
pleaſed ; and Charles immediately pitched upon Laud, who ac- 
cordingly attended in the room of Williams, | 

Before the opening of the ſecond Parliament in this reign, the 
Lord Coventry was appointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and 

Yol. IV. 10, 30 Eiſhop 
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Biſhop Williams had now no parliamentary ſummons ſent to 
him ; and when, upon a motion in Parliament, he did receive it, 
he received likewiſe a particular charge from the new Keeper not 
to take his ſeat, with which direction he complied. When the 
writ was ſent to him for the meeting of Charles's third Parlia- 
ment, he had the ſame intimation given him as before, of his 
Majeſty's pleaſure that he ſhould forbear being preſent in it : but 
he now refuſed to ſubmit to theſe arbitrary directions, and re- 
ſolved to ſtand upon his privilege, and accordingly took his ſeat 
in the Houſe of Lords, where he exerted himſelf in ſupporting 
the Petition of Right. 

For four years after Williams was conſecrated Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, he had not had time, for the multiplicity of affairs of State 
in which he was engaged, ſo much as to make his appearance in 
a viſitation among his Clergy. But, nevertheleſs, his govern- 
ment, we are told, was ſuch, as gave content to his whole Dio- 
ceſe, He managed the affairs of it with the greateſt exactneſs 
by faithful ſubſtitutes, who gave him a juſt account of all things; 
ſo that he knew even the name and character of every one of his 
Clergy, and took care to encourage the deſerving. And they 
knew not, it is ſaid, that they wanted him, till he came now to 
live at Bugden, and made them a large amends for his former ab- 
ſence. 

He found the epiſcopal houſe here quite out of repair ; but in 
the fpace of one year he made an elegant manſion out of a 
ruinous pile; however, the moſt coſtly furniture he had, was a 
curious collection of paintings which he had made. He alſo 
beautified the chapel at a conſiderable expence ; and likewiſe 


| Planted woods and walks, fenced the park, and ſtored it with 


deer. He was exceedingly delighted with the pleaſures of gar- 
dening, ſo that he was profuſe in his expences this way, in ar- 
bours, flowers of the choiceſt kinds, orchards, pools, and fiſh- 
ponds; and he raiſed a walk three feet from the ground, of 
about a mile in compaſs, paled in, and ſhaded on each fide with 
trees ; for walking was his chief exerciſe, which he uſed in fair 
weather for upwards of two hours every day. He was very fond 
of muſic; and this was ſo well known, that the greateſt maſters 
reſorted to him from London, eſpecially in the ſummer ſ:aſon, to 
whom he was very liberal in his gratifications ; and to one, in 
particular, a gentleman of the King's chapel, he gave a leaſe 
worth five hundred pounds. 
The concourſe that came to our Prelate's chapel was very 
reat ; and his table was for the moſt part well fille! with gentry 
inſomuch that Sanderſon, an Hiſtorian who is no friend to Wil- 
liams, ſays, © That he lived at Bugden more epiſcopally than any 
« of his predeceſſors.” All the great perſons and Nobility who 
had occaſion to travel that way, would call upon his Lordſhip, 
from whom they a::d their retinue were ſure of an hearty wel- 
come, and the beſt entertutument. All the neighbouring _ y 
allo, 
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alſo, and many of the Yeomanry, were free to come to his table ; 
and indeed he feldom ſat down without ſome of the Clergy. He 
was alſo extremely charitable to the poor; and uſed to ſay, 
% 'That he would ſpend his own while he had it ; for he thought 
« his adverſaries would not permit him long to enjoy it.“ Some 
thought his magnificence would run him into debt ; but he was 
provident enough to look into his own concerns, and to keep 
within bounds, though they were very large ones. 

If Biſhop Williams had not lived in this hoſpitable and plen- 
tiful manner, yet his converſation, and agreeable manner of ac- 
commodating himſelf to his gueſts, were ſo generally pleaſing, 
that he was not like to be much alone. Many Members of the 
Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their wit and learning, made him frequent viſits ; ſo that very 
often, take the company and entertainment together, Bugden 
ſeemed to reſemble one of the Univerſities in commencement 
time. And when he had ſcholars and learned friends about him, 
he would very often keep them up till midnight, or later, It 
was his cuſtom, at his table, to have a chapter in the Engliſh Bi- 
ble read daily at dinner by one of the choriſters, and another at 
ſupper in Latin by one of his gentlemen. 

His hoſpitable and ſplendid manner of living gave offence to 
the Court, as he was publicly known to be out of favour there. 
It was ſaid, that ſuch a mode of living was very improper for a 
man in diſgrace: but to this Williams replied, © That he knew 
„ not what he had done, to live the worſe for their ſakes, who 
« did not love him.” His family was the nurſery of ſeveral 
Noblemen's ſons ; particularly thoſe of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and of the Earls of Pembroke, Saliſbury, and Leiceſter. 
Theſe, together with many other young gentlemen, had tutors 
aſſigned them, of whom our Prelate took an account, how their 
pupils improved in virtue and learning. And to thoſe who were 
about to be removed to the Univerſities, before he ſent them from 
him, he read himſelf a brief ſyſtem of logic ; which lectures 
even his own ſervants frequented, who were capable of ſuch in- 
ſtructions. And he took eſpecial care, that they ſhould be tho- 
roughly grounded in the principles of religion (4). 

He was exceedingly liberal to poor ſcholars in both the Uni- 
verſities ; and his ditburſements this way are ſaid every year to 
have amounted to a thouſand, and ſometimes to twelve hundred 
poun ds. He was alſo very generous to learned foreigners. When 

Yr. Peter Du Moulin fled over into England, to avoid perſecu- 
tion in France, Biſhop Williams hearing of him, ordered his 
Chaplain, Dr. Hacket (e), to make him a viſit from him. And 


3 G 2 ſuppoſing 


(4) Philips, P. 247-- 255. He was admitted very young into 
(e) JOHN HACKET was born Weltiminiter-{chool, and, in 1608, 
ncar Exeter-houſe in the Strand, Lon- clected from thence to Trinity-College 
don, on the fit oi September, 1392. in Cambridge. His parts and learn- 


ing 
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ſuppoſing that he might bein want, he bade him carry him ſome 
money, not naming any ſum. Upon which Hacket ſaid, that he 
could not give him leſs than twenty pounds. I did demur 
upon the ſum, (iaid the Biſhop) to try you. Is twenty pounds 
« a fit gift for me to give a man of his parts and deſerts? Take 
„ an hundred, and preſent it from me, and tell him he ſhall not 
„ wart, and I will come ſhortly, and viſit him myſelf.” Which 
our Prelate afterwards did ; and was as good as his word in ſup- 
plying Du Moulin's wants while he was in England. Williams 
was alſo a great patron to his countryman, John Owen, the Epi- 
grammatiſt, whom he maintained ſor ſeveral years; and when he 
died, he buried him, and erected a monument for him at his own 


expence. 


ing recommended him to particular 
notice; ſo that aſter taking the pro- 

r degrees, he was choſen Fellow of 
bis College, and hecame a tutor of 
great reputation, One month in the 
long vacation, retiring with his pupil, 
afterwards Lord Byron, into Notting» 
hamſhire, he there compoſed a Latin 
Comedy, intized, Loyora; which 
was twice acted before K. James I, 
and printed in 1648. a 

At his return to College, he ap- 
plied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of 
Divinity; and, in 1618, received Holy 
Orders from Dr. King, Biſhop of 
London, who expreiled a great regard 
for bim upon all occahons; as did 
alſo Biſhop Andrews, from whom he 
frequently received preſents, But his 
greateſt patron was Biſhop Williams, 
who, when he was appointed Lerd- 
Keeper of the Great Seal, choſe Mr. 
Hacket for his Chaplein, and ever 
loved and eſteemed him above the 
xcit of his Chaplains. 

In 1623, he was made Chaplain to 
King James I. and alſo a Frebendary 
of Lincoln; and the year following, 
upon the Lord-Keeper's recommen- 
dation, Rector of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, in London. Eiſhop Williams 
alſo procured him the ſame year the 
Rectory of Cheam in Surrey; telling 
him, he intended Holborn for wealth, 
and Cheam for health. In 1628, he 
commenced Docto in Divinity; and, 
in 1621, was made Archdeacon of 
Bedford. His church of St. Andrew?s 
being old and decaved, he undertook 
to re-Luild it, and tor that purpoſe 


The 


got together a conſiderable ſum of 
money in ſock and ſubſcriptions ; but 
upon the breaking out of the civil 
wars, the Parliament ſeized it, as well 
as what had bcen gathered for the re- 
pair of St. Paul's cathedral, In 
March, 1641, he was one of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Houle 
of Lords, to conſult of what Wanted 
correction in the Liturgy ; and he 
made a ſpecch againlt the bill for 
taking away Deans and Chapters, 
which was aſterwards publiſhed, In. 
March, 1642, he was preſented to a 
Prebend, and a Reſidentiary's place, 
in the church of St, Paul's; but the 
ctvil wars occaſioned him to have no 
enjoyment of this, nor of his Rectory 
ot St. Andrew's, 

He ſecms from this time chicfly to 
have continued in a kind of retire- 
ment at Cheam, till the reſtoration of 
King Charlcs II, when he recovered 
all his preferments, and was offered 
the Biſhopric of Glouceſter, which 
he refuſed ; but he accepted ſhortly 
atter of that of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, and was conſecrated on the 22( 
ol December, 1661. The ſpring ſol- 
lowing he repatted to Litchficld, 
where finding a great part of the ca- 
thedral battered down, he ſet up in 
eight years a complete church again, 
better than ever it kad hecn before, at 
Lie expence of 20,0001, a confider- 
able part of which was defrayed by 
himſcif, He was alſo a confid-rable 


«wv J. 
9 * 4 


c factor to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; and he gave all his „os, 
Which had coſt him 15001, to the 
Univerlity 
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The Duke of Buckingham was not content with having re- 
moved Williams from all power at Court, but for a long while he 
laboured all be could to injure and to rain him ; though a ſhort 
time before his death he appears to have been ſomewhat recon- 
ciled to him. Our Biſhop ſeems to have greatly contributed to- 
wards the firſt promotion of Laud(Ff) ; but notwithſtanding 
this, both before the death of Buckingham, and after that event, 
this Prelate was a very violent, and a very ungenerous enemy, to 
Williams (g). And for this animoſity againſt him, Laud ap- 
pears to have had no reaſonable cauſe. It ſeems to have ariſen 
merely from a jealouſy of his abilities, and an apprehenſion that 
if Williams was reſtored to favour at Court, it would have a ten- 
gency to diminiſh his own influence there. However, it is cer- 
tain, that every art was employed to ruin him; and when that 
was not found practicable, all poſſible methods were uſed to har- 
raſs and todiſturb him. For beſides the hatred of Laud againſt 
him, his political principles were much diſliked at Court: his 
notions of government were ſuppoſed to be too conformable to 
the antient conſtitution, and too favourable to the rights of the 
people, to be reiiſhed by Charles and his Miniſters. And, there- 
fore, when ſome years after his removal from Court, he was de- 
prived even of the title of Privy Counſellor, though he had long 
before been reſtrained from taking any ſeat at the Council-board, 
Williams having aſked the Earl of Holland, What had kindled 
the King's anger ſo againſt him, that he would not allow him the 
empty title of a Counſellor ? The Earl replied, That he muſt 
expect worſe than this, becauſe he was ſuch a champion for the 
Petition of Right ;” and, © that there was no room at the ta- 
<< ble for thoſe that would abide it ().“ 

Williams was perpetually harraſſ:d with law ſuits and proſecu- 
tions, by the influence of Laud, and the inſtrumentality of his 
creatures ; and though nothing criminal could be proved againſt 
him, yet he was by theſe means put to great trouble and expence. 

Tais 
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Univerſity library. He died at Litch- 
held on the 28th of October, 1670; and 
was buried in the cathedral, where a 
monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his eldeſt ſon, Sir Andrew 
Hackett, who was a Maſter in Chan- 
cery, Our Prelate was twice mar- 
ried, and had ſeveral children by 
both his wives, 

Biſhop HAacktr was a pious and 
very learned Prelate ; he had an ex- 
traordinaty memory, and was a great 
maſter both of civil and eccleſaltical 
thitory; he was alſo generous and 
clarttable, and of virtuous and ex- 
emplary manners. One hundred of 
lus ſermous were publiched in 1673, 


in Folio. And in 1693, was pub- 
liſhed, in two parts, in Folio, his 
„Life of Archbiſhop Williams,” in 
which he hath diſplayed a great ſhare 
of learning. Ambroſe Philips ob- 
{erves, that “ Biſhop Hacket in this 
© book has ſet out the Lord-Keeper, 
« jult for all the world as he was 
« when living, that is, ſurrounded 
« with a anuitnde of learning, and 
« all the coitly varicty of ſcience.” 

(J) See P. 258, 259. 8 

( g ) Yid. Biſhop Hacket's Litc of 
Archbiſhop Williams, Part II. P. 85, 
86, 87, 114, 115, 121, 122, 125, 126, 
128, 129. 

( b ) Hacket, Part II. P. 96. 
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Tanis induced our Prelate to aſk Lord Cottington, if he could tell 
him what he ſhould do to procure his peace, and ſuch other or. 
dinary favours as other Biſhops had from his Majeſty ? To which 
Lord Cottington replied, That the ſplendor in which he lived, 
and the great reſort of company that came to him, was offenſive ; 
and that the King muſt needs take it ill, that one under the 
height of his diſpleaſure ſhould live at ſo magnificent a rate, In 
the next place, his Majeſty would be better pleaſed if he reſigned 
the Deanery of Weſtminſter, becauſe he did not care that he 
ſhould be ſo near a neighbour to Whitehall. But Williams was 
not willicg to retrench his manner of living to pleaſe his ene- 
mies; nor was he ſo ſhort-ſighted as to part with his Deanery 
upon ſuch precarious terms. For (ſaid he)“ What health can 
« come from ſuch a temedy ? Am I like to be beholden to them 
* for a {cttled tranquility, that practice upon the ruin of my 
* eſtate, and the thrall of my honour ? If I forfeit one prefer- 
ment for fear, will it not encourage them to tear me piece- 
* mea! hereafter ? It is not my caſe alone, but every man's: and 


if the law cannot maintain my right, it can maintain no 


4 man's.” 


Among other profecutions which were carried on againſt Bi- 
ſhop Williams, an information was filed againſt him in the Star- 
Chamber, by Sir john Lamb and Dr. Sibthorpe, both of them 
Laud's creatures, in the following terms; That the ſaid Bi- 
ſhup did give them great diſcouragemeat in their proceedings in 
the eccl-i:aftica! courts againſt the Puritans ; and that the Biſhop 
aſ:ed Sir john Lamb what kind of people thoſe Puritans were, of 
whom he compiained ? And whether they did not pay the loan- 
money?“ To which Sir John anſwered, © That they did indeed 
conform in that point, and paid their money; but nevertheleſs 
they were Puritans, not conformable to the church.” To which 
the Biſhop replied, ©** If they pay their monies ſo readily to the 
King, the Puritans are the King's beſt ſubjects; and J am ture, 
ſaid he, the Puritans will carry all at laſt.” But this charge was 
thought inſufficient to produce ſuch a cenſure as Laud wiſhed for 
againſt Williams; and another charge, of the moſt falſe and fri- 
volous kind, was brought againſt the Biſhop, in 1637, for tamper- 
ing with the King's witneſſes in another proſecution, which they 
had in vain endeavoured to cariy on againſt him. This charge, 
though managed by men of the moſt infamous character, em- 
ployed the Members of the Star-Chamber for nine days; and the 
baſeſt practices wer? made uſe of againſt him (7). At laſt, ſen- 
tence was given, that Williams ſhouid pay a fine of ten thouſand 
pounds to the King, and ſuſſer impriſonment during his Majeſty's 
leaſure, be ſuſpended by the High Commiſion Court from all 
bi. ecclchaſticat offices and functions, and pay a fine of one thou- 
ſand marks to Sir John Mounlou, who was a party in this ws 8 
nef3, 


(i) Vid. Hacket, P. 122—125, 
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neſs. In a former attempt to carry on an accuſation againſt Wil- 
liams, Mounſon had taken unfair methods to impeach the credit 
of a principal witneſs in the Biſhop's favour, and had obtained a 
pretended order of a country ſeſſions for that purpoſe. This or- 
der Williams had called“ a pocket-order;“ intimating thereby, 
that it was irregularly obtained, which appears to have been the 
truth. However, it was only for ſaying this, that Biſhop Wil- 
liams was ſentenced to pay Mounſon one thouſand marks, as we 
have already obſerved ; though the conſcientious Archbiſhop 
Laud ſaid on this occaſion in the Star-Chamber, that“ he was 
« ſorry the fine was nota thouſand pounds ( 4 ).” But this was 
not the whole extent of Laud's malice, For betore the Members 
met in the Star-Chamber, they debated in another room, for ſeve- 
ral hours, concerning the puniſhment to be inflicted on Williams 
and it was with great difficulty that the more moderate Members 
prevented his being degraded, with the view of inflicting on him 
jome corporal puniſhment. And both the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Finch, and Sir Francis Windebank, two of Laud's moſt truſty 
tools, hinted in their ſpeeches at ſumewhat of this kind ( /}, 
Hacket, ſpeaking of the ſuſpenſion of Williams, ſays, that tome 
years after Sir Edward Littleton brought Williams and Laud face 
to face at Lambeth ; when Williams told his Grace, that “ the 
commiſſion under the Great Seal had not a word in it to enable 
him to ſuſpend either Biſhop or Prieſt, by direction from a ſen- 
tence of the Star-Chamber, but only for offences ſpecified in the 
commiſſion ; and that the fact which his Grace had done, had 
brought him and the other Commiſſioners into a premunire.“ 
To which Laud anſwered, “ that he had never read the com- 
* miſſion ().“ 

The ſentence which had been paſſed againſt Williams, was ex- 
tremely oppreſſive and iniquitous. He received the news of it, 
however, with great temper, ** Now the work is over,” ſaid he, 
my heart is at reſt : 10 is not many of their's that have cen- 
„ ſured me.” He was then ſent to the Tower of London, where 
he lived with his uſual chearfulneſs, and amuſed himſelf with li- 
terary employments. He petitioned the King, that his fine 
might be taken up by a thouſand pounds yearly, as his eſtate 
would bear it, till the whole was paid; but this ſmall favour was 
not granted him. Kilvert, a man of infamous character, who 
had acted as Solicitor againſt him, was ordered to go to Bugden 
and Lincoln, and to ſeize upon the Biſhop's effects, which he ac- 
cordin ly did to the amount of ten thouiand pounds, Fur he is 
ſaiq never to have accounted for more than eig ht hundred, and to 
have continued revelling for three ſummers in Bugden-houſe. 


But 


() Hacket, Part II. P. 126, cenſured ſo many by the power of 

(1) Vid. Guthrie's Hiſt, of Eng- that commilhon, which he confeſſed 
land, Vol. III. 2 937. he had never read,”---Litc ot Wil- 

(m) A lane latisfactie n, ays Jams, P. 12g, 
Hacket, was it not? when he bad 
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But Williams's enemies were not yet ſatisfied ; they continued 
to harraſs him with various proſecutions on the ad ridiculous 

retences; and, in 1638, he was charged with receiving libellous 
and ſcandalous letters againſt Archbiſhop Laud and the late Lord 
Treaſurer. Theſe letters were written to Biſhop Williams b 
Mr. Oſbaldiſton, maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool. It was alledged, 
1. That in theſe letters Oſbaldiſton uſed the words © Vermin, 
« little Urchin, and meddling Hocus Pecus,” by which it was 
ſaid Archbiſhop Laud was meant; and that he had filed the de- 
ceaſed Lord Treaſurer, “* the Great Leviathan.” 2. That one 
of theſe letters contained falſe news and tales in this paſſage, 
That the little Urchin, and great Leviathan, are become at 
« great diſtance in carneſt ().“ 3. That theſe letters con- 
taine d a conſpiracy to deſtroy his Grace of Canterbury, becauſe 
in one of them it was enquired, © when Lincoln would come to 
« Weſtminſter, to lock after this gear ?” Por the high crime of 
receiving theic letters, and not diſcovering the writer, another 
fine of eight thouſand pounds was laid on Williams by the righ- 
teous court cf Star-C hamber. And Oſbaldiſton was likewiſe 
brought to a trial, and condemned, for writing the letters, to pay 
a fine of five thouſand pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 

illory before his own ichool, However, he found means to fave 
Fimſeif by flight; and left a note in his ſtudy, wherein he ſaid, 
„% That he was gone beyond Canterbury.“ 

Wilkams's impriſonment in the Tower continued for three 
years and an half. V/ hen the Parliament met in November, 
1640, he petitioned the King for his enlargement, and to have 
his writ of ſummons to Parliament. But though he had pro- 
cured the mediation of the Queen, who had always p:oteſſed a 
kindneſs for him, yet Archbiſhop Laud and the Lord-Keeper 
Finch prevailed on the King to refnſe granting his requeſt. How- 
eyer, about a fortnight atter, the Houſe of Lords fent the Gen- 
tleman-Uſher of the Black Rod to demand him of the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower; upon which he was brought to the Parlia- 
ment-Houſe, and teok his teat among his brethren, Hereupon 
King Charles now thought it prudent to be reconciled to him, 
and therefore commanded that ail orders kept in any court or re- 
gittry, upon the former hearings and informations againſt him, 
ſhculd be taken off, razed, and cancelled, that nothing, it was 
laid, might ſtand upon record to his diſadvantage, But the 
truth is, that the M:niſtry were afraid that Williams would 

complain 


garly abuſed with that by-word, and 
that Judge Richardion was the great 


(„) Oſbaldiſton ſaid, * That the 


« great Prelate (Laud) had no reaſon 


& to take thoſe nick-names to him- 
& fell; that he neither named him, 
$ nor thought of him.” He at- 
firmed, and made it appear very pro- 
bable, that by Hocus Pocus was 
meant one Dr. Spicer, who was vul- 


] eviathen, who had committed Spicer 
hve years before to Newgate. 80 
that Laud ſcems to have taken nick - 
names to himlelt which were never 
iutcuded for him, 
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eomplain to the Parliament of the illegal and arbitrary proceed- 
ings againſt him. This, indeed, the leaders in the oppoſition 
were very urgent with him to do: but this Williams declined. 
For he was very defirous of conciliating the good will of the 
King; hoping, probably, that he might obtain, in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, ſome degree of power and influence at Court, 
for the attainment of which he ſeems to have been much too ſoli- 
citous. 

When the bill of attainder againſt the Earl of Strafford had 
paſſed both Houſes, Williams adviſed the King to give the Royal 
aſſent to it. He afterwards defended in a long ſpeech, in the 
Houſe of Peers, the right of the Biſhops to fit there. And the 
critical ſtate of Charles's affairs now induced him to advance 
Williams to the Archbiſhopric of York, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1641, with a view of attaching him to his intereſt. 

The arbitrary and unjuſt proceedings in which many of the 
Biſhops had been 1 engaged, and which they had pro- 
moted by their influence, in this reign, in the High Commiſſion 
Court, and in other places, had violently inflamed great num- 
bers of the people againſt the whole epiſcopal order. About this 
time, a bill being brought in to deprive the Biſhops of their 
votes in Parliament, great numbers of people who were very ſoli- 
citous to have this bill paſs, aſſembled about the Parhament- 
Houſe. Some of theſe behaved riotouſly, and inſulted the Bi- 
ſhops. Archbiſhop Williams, who was very active againſt the 
rioters, had his robes torn by them. Being greatly exaſperated at 
this, he aſſembled all the Biſhops who were in town, and with 
their approbation drew up a proteſtation, in which it was ſet 
forth, that though they, the Biſhops, had an undoubted right to fit 
and vote in Parliament, yet in coming thither they had been 
menaced and inſulted by the unruly multitude, and could no 
longer with ſafety attend their duty in the Houſe, For this rea- 
ſon, they proteſted againſt all Jaws, votes, and reiolutions, as null 
and invalid, which ſhould paſs during the time of their forced 
and violent abſence. 'This proteſtation was ſigned by Archbiſhop 
Williams, and eleven other Prelates, and was aſſented to by the 
King. It was afterwards preſented to the Lords, who communi- 
cated it to the Commons. But the conſequence was, the commit- 
ment of Williams and all his brethren to the Tower, on an accu- 
ſation by the Parliament of high treaſon, They continued in 
their confinement till the bill was paſſed for depriving the Bi- 
ſhops of their ſeats in Parliament, when on the 6th of May, 1642, 
they were ſet at liberty. | 

In June, 1642, when the King was at York, our Archbiſhop 
was inthroned in perſon in his own cathedral. But ſoon after his 
Majeſty had left York, which was in July following, Williams 
was obliged to leave it too. Being at Cawood-caftle one night 
very late, Dr. Ferne, whom he had formerly made Archdeacon of 
Leiceſter, came and earneſtly begged him to leave the houſe and the 

Vol. IV. 10. 3 H country 
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country immediately; for that the younger Hotham was pre- 
paring to come with ſufficient force, by five o'clock the next 
morning, to take the caſtle; and it was added, that he had 
threatened the Archbiſhop's life. This intelligence, which was 
well founded, induced our Prelate to make his eſcape from thence 
at midnight, with ſome few horſe, and what goods he could 
carry off at fo ſhort a warning : and from that time he never 
came again into his Dioceſe, the civil wars then breaking out all 
over England. He now retired into Wales, to his eſtate at Aber- 
Conway, where he repaired and fortified Conway-caſtle for the 
King ; which ſo much pleaſed his Majeſty, that by a letter, dated 
from Oxford, Auguſt 1, 1643, * he heartily deſired him to go on 
with that work ; aſſuring him, that whatever money he ſhould 
lay out upon the fortifications of the ſaid caſtle, ſhould be re- 
paid unto him, before the cuſtody thereof ſhould be put into 
* any other hands than his own, or ſuch as he ſhould recom- 
mend.” And by virtue of a warrant, dated in January, 1644, 
the Archbiſhop deputed his nephew, William Hooks, Eſq; to have 
the cuſtody of this caſtle. 

He was ſome time after ſent for by the King to attend him at 
York. And among other advice which he then gave his Ma- 
jeſty, Biſhop Hacket informs us, that he particularly cautioned 
him againſt Cromwell, „who (he faid) was the molt dangerous 
enemy that his Majeſty had. For though he were at that time 
« of mean rank and uſe among them, yet he would climb 
„higher.“ He then proceeded to draw a very ſevere character 
of Cromwell. I knew him (ſaid he) at Bugden, but never 
«« knew his religion. He was a common ſpokeſman for Secta- 
„ ries, and maintained their part with ſtubborneſs. He never 
«« diſcourſed as if he were pleaſed with your Majeſty, and your 
« great Officers: indeed, he loves none that are more than his 
« equals, Your Majeſty did him but juſtice in repulſing a peti- 
«« tion put up by him againſt Sir Thomas Steward, of the ile 
« of Ely; but he takes them all for his enemies, that would not 
« Jet him undo his beſt friend: and above all that live, I think 
« he is 1yjuriarum perſequentifſimus, as Pertius Latro ſaid of Ca- 
« tiline, He talks openly that it is fit ſome ſhould act more vi- 
«+ gorouſly againſt your forces, and bring yvur perſon into the 
« power of the Parliament, He cannot give a good word of 
« his General the Earl of Eſſex, becauſe he ſays the Earl is but 
« half an enemy to your Majeſty, and hath done you more fa- 
« your than harm. His fortuncs are broken, that it is impoſ- 
« ſible for him to ſubſiſt, much leis to be what he aſpires to, but 
« by your IHajeſty's boanty, or by the ruin of us all, and a com- 
& mon confuſion, as one ſaid, Leutulus ſal va republice ſaluus efje 
« n potuit, In ſhort, every beaſt hath ſome evil properties; 
« but Cromwell hath the properties of all evil beaſts. My 
« humble motion is, that either you would win him to you by 
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« the promiſes of fair treatment, or catch him by ſome ſtrata- 
« gem, and cut him ſhort ().“ 

fter ſome ſtay at Oxford, our Prelate returned to his own 
country, having received a freſh charge from his Majeſty to take 
care of all North Wales, but eſpecially of Conway-caſtle, in 
which the people of the country had obtained leave of the Arch- 
biſhop to lay up their moſt valuable effects. A year after this, 
Sir John Owen, a Colonel of the Royal party, marching that 
way after a defeat, obtained of Prince Rupert to be ſubſtituted 
under his hand Commander of the caſtle: and accordingly he 
entered it by force, though Williams had been before aſſured, 
under the King's own ſignet, that he ſhould poſſeſs it quietly, till 
the charges he had been at ſhould he refunded him, which as yet 
had never been offered. But Owen not only forcibly detained 
the / effects of the Archbiſhop, and of the country people, but re- 
fuſed to let our Prelate have a little of his own beer and wine for 
his preſent uſe. He remonſtrated againſt Owen's conduct to the 
King, but could obtain no redreſs : and this induced him to agree 
tojoin with the country people, whoſe properties were detained 
in the caſtle, in aſũſting Colonel Milton, an Officer on the ſide of 
the Parliament, to force open the gates, and ſeize the caſtle. The 
Archbiſhop is ſaid to have aſſiſted in this action in perſon, and 
his whole conduct in the affair has been much cenſured by the 
Royaliſts. But it is certain that he had received great provoca- 
tion: and it is ſaid, that he did not join Milton with any inten- 
tion to prejudice the King's ſervice, but agreed to put him into 
the caſtle, on conditicn that every proprietary might have his 
own effects delivered up to him, Which the Colonel ſaw honou- 
rably performed. 

Our Prelate now retired to the houſe of Lady Moſtyn, where 
he continued till his death, which happened on his birth-day, the 
25th of March, 1650, when he was fixty-eight years of age. He 
was interred in Llandegay church, where, ſome years atter, his 
nephew and heir, Sir Griffith Williams, erected an handſome mo- 
nument of white marble to his memory. 


Archbiſhop WILLIAus was handſome in his perſon, of a fair 
complexion, and ſtately preſence, He was a man of great abili- 
ties, great learning, and great application ; but too much tinc- 
tured with ſecular ambition. He was generous and magnificent, 
and a liberal patron of men of letters. He ſeems to have had 
juſter notions of the conſtitution of his country, than moſt of the 
Miniſters of his time, eſpecially thoſe of the epiſcopal order. 
And he appears to have been a friend to the rights of the people: 
but his ambition, and deſire of obtaining - retaining power, 
induced him ſometimes to accommodate himſelf more to the 
views and deſigns of the Court, than was conſiſtent with ſtrict 

3H 2 integrity. . 


(%) Hacket's Life of Williams, Part II. P. 318. 
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integrity. He ſeldom attended the High Commiſſion Court, be- 
cauſe he diſapproved many of the practices of that Court, and 
the ſeverity of its proceedings. He was very eloquent; and in 
converſation he was eaſy, chearful, and affable. He had a reten- 
tive memory, and his acquaintance with civil and eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory was very extenſive. He was of an high ſpirit, and too 
much inclined to paſſion ; but his anger was not of long dura- 
tion, and he was very placable to thoſe who had injured or of- 
fended him. He appears to have had a ſtrong ſenſe of the im- 
portance of religion, though his being engaged in affairs of 
State ſeems to have taken his attention too much from it. When 
a Divine once came to him for inſtitution to a Living, Williams 
expreſſed himſelf thus: © I have (ſaid he) paſſed through many 
« places of honour and truſt, both in Church and State, more 
de than any of my order in England theſe ſeventy years before. 
But were I but aſſured, that by my preaching I had converted 
« but one ſoul unto GOD, I ſhould take therein more ſpiritual 
« joy and comfort, than in all the honours and offices which have 
«© been beſtowed upon me 

Beſides ſeveral ſermons, Archbiſhop Williams publiſhed a book 
againſt the innovations in church ceremonies, introduced b 
Archbiſhop Laud, under the following title:“ The Holy Table, 
Name, and Thing, more antiently, properly, and literally uſed 
* under the New Teſtament, than that of Altar. Written long 
« ago by a Miniſter in Lincolnſhire, in anſwer to D. Cole, a ju- 
« dicious Divine of Queen Mary's days. Printed for the Dioceſe 
« of Lincoln, 1637; in 4to.” Lord Clarendon, though he ap- 
pears to have treated the character of this Prelate very injuri- 
ouſly, yet repreſents this book as full of good learning, and that 
learning cloſely and folidly applied. | 
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The Life of JOHN HAMPDEN, 


HIS celebrated Patriot was deſcended from one of the 
3 moſt antient families in Buckinghamſhire, and was 
born in London, in the year 1594. He was couſin- 
erman to Oliver Cromwell ; his father, John Ham 
den, Eſq; having married Elizabeth, ſecond daughter of Ge 
Henry Cromwell, of Hinchinbroke in Huntingdonſhire, grand- 
father to the Protector (9). 

In 1609, when he was fifteen years of age, he was ſent to Ox- 
ford, and admitted a Commoner of Magdalen College. After 
he had made ſome ſtay at the Univerſity, he quitted it, without 
taking a degree, and removed to the Inns of Court, where he 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the common law. 
By the death of his parents, he early ſucceeded to an opulent 
fortune ; a circumſtance which, concurring with the vivacity of 
youth, excited him to indulge in thoſe pleaſures and amuſements 
which confine the excellencies of genius to the narrow compaſs of 
private gratification (g). 

When he was ſomewhat turned of thirty years of age, Mr. 
Hampden was elected a Member of the Houſe of Commons; an 
incident which rouſed to exertion thoſe principles of virtue and 
affection to the public, which lay latent in his character. And 
he now totally diſcarded the levities of his youth, and became re- 
markable for the ſobriety, ſtrictneſs, and regularity of his man- 
ners; which, ſtill retaining his natural vivacity of temper, he 
embelliſhed with an affable, chearful, and poliſhed behaviour (7). 
And about this time he married Sarah, ſecond daughter of Tho- 
mas Foley, Eſq; (great-grandſather to the firſt Lord Foley) and 
widow of Eſſex Knightley, Eſq; of Faweſley in Northampton- 
ſhire (7). 

Mr. Hampden was conſulted by the leading Members of Par- 
liament in all the important points of oppoſition, and joined 
heartily in the proſecution of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
other affairs carried on againſt the Court. It was Hampden's pe- 
culiar talent to act powerfully when he ſeemed the molt diſen- 
gaged ; and he never put himſelf forward, but when forwardneſs 
was neceſſary : ſo that in this Parliameat he was not thought an 

opponent 


(p) Biograph. Britan, (9g) Vd. Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, 
ks III. P. 445+ (r) Macaulay, as before, P. 446, 447. () Biograph. 
ritans 
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opponent formidable enough to be pricked down for Sheriff, to 
prevent his election in the enſuing one; and he eſcaped a com- 
mitment to the Tower in 1628, for what was termed a riotous 
proceeding in Parliament: but his honour not permitting him 
to comply with the exaction of an illegal loan, he was among 
thoſe who ſuffered impriſonment on this account. It was, how- 
ever, the trial of Ship-Money, in the year 1636, which unfolded 
to public view thoſe patriotic virtues which modeſty, diffidence, 
or art, had hitherto in ſome meaſure obſcured (7). 

After ſeveral ſteps had been taken to oblige the nation to ſub- 
mit to the impoſition of Ship-Money, the King, in order to diſ- 
courage all oppoſition, propoſed 1t as a queſtion to the Judges, 
« Whether, in caſe of neceſſity, for the defence of the king- 
« dom, he might not impoſe this taxation, and whether he was 
* not ſole judge of the neceſſity ?“ And theſe guardians of 
law and liberty, proper methods having been taken with them, 
at length ſubſcribed a paper, wherein they declared, That in 
« a caſe of neceſſity, the King might impoſe that taxation, and 
« that he was ſole Judge of the neceſſity (# ).* One cannot 
teflect, without ſurprize and indignation, that ſo many men 
ſhould have been at one time ſeated on the Bench of Juſtice, who 
could thus baſely proſtitute the ſacred character of Judge, to gra- 
tity the iniquitous deſires of the Court. 

This declared opinion of the Judges in favour of Ship-Money, 
inſtead of ſatisfying the people, and convincing them of the lega- 
lity of the tax, only inflamed them the more againſt it. No man 
believed, that the Judges had in this caſe given their opinion 
agrecable to their conſciences. The determination was clearly 
contrary to the principles of law and the conſtitution; and it 
was conſidered as a great addition to the national grievances, that 
arbitrary and illegal exactions ſhould not only be 1mpoſed by the 
Court, but be countenanced and ſupported by thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to preſide 1n the courts of juſtice. 

ir. Hampden had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an eflate, 
which he held in county of Buckingham: but notwithſtanding 
the declared opinion of the Judges, the great power of the 
Crowa, and the little proſpect there was at preſent of relief from 
Farliament, he reſolved, rather than tamely ſubmit to ſo illegal an 
impoſition, to ſtand a legal proſecution, and expoſe himſelf to all 
the indignation of the Court (w). Lord Clarendon ſays, that 
Mr. Hampden “ was rather of reputation in his own country, 
than of public diſcourſe, or fame in the kingdom, before the bu- 
finets of Ship-Money : but then he grew the argument of all 
tongues, every man enquiring who, and what he was, that durſt, 
at 


() Macaulay, ut ſupra. ( d. Hume's Hiſt, of Great Britain, Vol. I. 
F. 217. Een, Edinb. 1754, and Whittocke's Memorials, P. 21, ( wp ) Hume, 
ut fup1 a, 
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at his own charge, ſupport the liberty and property of the king- 
dom, and reſcue his country, as he thought, from being made a 
prey to the Court ( x ).” 

After ſome delays, the caſe of Mr. Hampden, or rather that of 
Ship-Money, was argued during twelve days, in the Exchequer- 
chamber, before all the Judges of England ; and the nation re- 
garded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every circumſtance of this cele- 
brated trial (Y). The event might, indeed, be eaſily foreſeen, 
from the opinion previouſly given by the Judges ; they were, 
however, not now unanimous; four of them were recovered to a 
ſenſe of their duty; but the other eight of theſe proſtituted 

udges gave judgment in favour of the Crown, and againſt Mr. 

ampden (x): though it was ſufficiently evident, that the neceſ- 
fity which was aſſigned as a ground for levying this unconſtitu- 
tional tax, was a ridiculous pretence ; as England was then in 2 
profound peace with all her neighbours. And as to the preten- 
ſion, that the King was ſole Judge of the neceſſity, this was, in ef- 
fe, to ſubject all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary 
will and pleaſure ( f). 

The impoſition of Ship-Money, ſays Mr. Hume, was appa- 
rently the moſt avowed and moſt dangerous invaſion of national 
privileges, not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which 
the molt arbitrary Princes in England, ſince any liberty had been 
aſcertained to the people, had ever ventured upon. In vain were 

precedents 


(x) Hiſt, of the Rebellion, Vol. II, 
P. 265. 8vo, Edit. 

( y Hume, ut ſupra. 

( =) „ The Judges, Weſton, Craw- 
ley, Berkeley, Vernon, Trevor, Finch, 
and Bramſton, gave for the King: 
Crooke, Denham, and Davenport, 
gave for Mr, Hampden ; and the judg- 
ment of Jones was, that Mr, Hamp- 
den ſhould be charged with Ship- 
Money, but with this limitation and 
condition, that none of it ſhould 
come into the King's purſe, for 1f it 
did his opinion was againſt it.“ 
Guthrie's Hiſtory of England, Vol, III. 
F. 939 
/ Lord Clarendon obſerves, that 
before the Judges had aſſerted the le- 
gality of Ship-Money, many had be- 
tore paid it with more chearfulneſs, 
„ plcating themſelves with doing 
ſomewhat for the King's ſervice, as a 
tellimony of their eftettion, which 
they were not bound to do.“ But 
when in the cowule of the trial be- 
tween Mr. Hampden end the King 
they heard this (fays his Lordſhip) 
demanded in a cquit of law, as a 


right, and found it, by ſworn Judges 
ot the law, adjudged fo, upon ſuch 
grounds and reaſons as every ſtander- 
by was able to ſwear was not law, and 
ſo had loſt the pleaſure and delight of 
being kind and dutiful to the King; 
and inſtead of giving, were required 
to pay; and by a logic that left no 
man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it 
as the caſe of one man, but the caſe of 
the kingdom, nor as an impoſition 
laid upon them by the King, but by 
the Judges; which they thought 
themſelves bound in conſcience to the 

ublie juſtice not to ſubmit to.“ The 
Noble Hiltorian further remarks, that 
© the damage and miſchiet cannot be 
expreſſed, that the Crown and State 
ſultained by the deſerved reproach 
and infamy that attended the Judges, 
by being made uſe of in this, and 
like acts of power; there being no 
poſſibility to preſerve the dignity, re- 
verence, and c{timation of the laws 
them elves, but by the integrity and 
innocency of the Judges.“ -Hiſt. of 
the Rebellion, Vol. I. F. 69, 70. 
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precedents of antient writs produced : theſe writs, when ex- 
amined, were only found to require the ſea-ports, ſometimes at 
their own charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to 
ſend their ſhips for the defence of the nation, Even the preroga- 
tive, which impowered the Crown to iſſue ſuch writs, was — 
liſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt entirely diſcontinued, from the 
time of Edward III. and all the authority, which remained, or 
was afterwards exerted, was to preſs ſhips into the public ſervice, 
to be paid for by the public. — wide were theſe precedents 
from a power of arbitrarily obliging the people, at their own 
charge, to build new ſhips, to victual and pay them, for the pub- 
lic ; nay, to furniſh money to the Crown for that purpoſe ? 
What ſecurity was there either againſt the farther extenſion of 
this claim, or againſt the money ſo levied being employed to other 
purpoſes ? The plea of neceſſity would warrant any other taxa- 
tion, as well as that of Ship-Money ; and it was difficult to con- 
ceive the kingdom in a fituation, where that plea could be urged 
with leſs plauſibility than at preſent. And if ſuch maxims and 
ſuch practices were to prevail, where would be the national li- 
berty ? Of what avail would be the great charter, the ſtatutes, 
and that very petition of right, which, in the preſent reign, had 
been ſo ſolemnly enacted, by the concurrence of the whole Le- 
giſlature (a)? 

It has been ſuggeſted, that it was owing to Mr. Hampden's 
great temper and winning deportment, that he was in _ 
with a trial which had been refuſed to ſeveral others. Mr. Ri- 
chard Chambers, a merchant in London, having refuſed to pay 
this tax, was impriſoned in the King's Bench ; and though upon 
bringing his Habeas Corpus he was, for the preſent, admitted to 
bail, yet Judge Berkeley abſolutely refuſed to ſuffer the legality of 
the tax to be argued (%). A petition was alſo, about the ſame 

time, 


( a ) Hiſt, of Great Britain, Vol. I, „ be reputed an innovator in the Go- 
P. 218. *« vernment, and a capital enemy to 

(46) Mr. Ricyuard CuamnatRs, © the kingdom and Commonwealth: 
whom we have mentioned above, op- and if any merchant or perſon 
poſed the illegal and arbitrary pro- “ whatſoever ſhould voluntarily yield 
ceedings of Charles's government © or pay the ſaid ſubſidy of tonnage 
with extraordinary ſpirit and firm- © and poundage, not being granted 
neſs, and his name deſerves to be “ by Parliament, they ſhould like- 
tranſmitted with honour to poſterity, + wife be reputed betrayers of the 
In 1628, he refuſed to pay tonnage “ libertics of England, and enemies 


and poundage, which had not been 
granted by Parliament: it having 
been previouſly voted by the Houſe 
of Commons, That whoſoever 
« ſhould counſel or advile the taking 
« or levying of the ſabſidy of ton- 
„nage and poundage, not granted by 
„% Parliament, or who ſhould be any 
« aQtor or initrument thercen, ſhould 


eto the ſame,” But notwithſtanding 
this declaration of the Commons, Mr, 
Chambers, in conſequence of his re- 
fuſal to pay theſe dutics, had goods, to 
the amount of upwards of ſeven 
thouſand pounds, ſeized by the Cuſ- 
tam-houſe Oſhcers, He endeavoured 


to obtain redreſs in the courts of 
law, but the proſtituted time- ſerving 
Judges 
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of London, complaining of the ille- 


time, preſented by the ci 


y of this tax, but the trial was ſtill avoided. 


433 


Lord Say 


alit 
fikewiſe refuſed the payment of Ship-Money, and was very im- 
rtunate with the Judges, both privately at their chambers, and 
ublicly in the courts at Weſtminſter, to have his caſe argued. 
Bur it was thought proper to pay this diſtinction to Mr. Hampden 
31 


Vol. IV. 10. 


Judges concurred with the Court, fo 
that he could get no ſatisfaction. He 
was alſo ſummoned to the Council- 
table; and under pretence that he 
had there ſaid. that the Engliſh 
« merchants were more ſcrewed up 
« in England than in Turkey,“ an in- 
formation was filed againſt him in the 
court of Star-Chamber, which was 
ſomewhat divided about the fine 
which was to be laid on him for 
ſpeaking theſe words. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the two 
chief Juſtices, were for fining him 
500 I. others propoſed 15001, and 
others 20001, But Laud, then Biſhop 
of London, and ſeveral more, were 
for raiſing the fine to gooo l. It was at 
length ſettled, that he ſhould be fined 
20001. be impriſoned in the Fleet, 
and make ſubmiſſion for his offence, 
at the Council-board, in the Star- 
Chamber, and at the Royal Exchange. 
A draught of the ſubmiſſion required 
of him, (in which he was to acknow- 
ledge his fault, and the juſtice of his 
ſentence}, was tranſmitted by the At- 
torney-General to Mr. Chambers, who 
was then in the Fleet, But inſtead of 
agreeing to ſubmit to the propoſed 
acknowledgment, as ſoon as he had 
read the paper, he wrote under it as 
follows : 

« All the aboveſaid contents and 
&« ſubmiſſion, I Richard Chambers do 
« utterly abhor and deteit, as moſt 
& unjuſt and falſe; and never till 
« death will acknowledge any part 
thereof, | 
„% Rick. CHAMBERS.” 

He refuſed alſo to pay the fine 
which was laid on him, and proved 
the illegality of his ſentence. He 
ſhewed that the proceedings againſt 
him were inconſiſtent with Magna 
Charta, contrary to an Act of Parlia- 
ment of the gth of Henry III. to 
another of the 1 of Edw. III. to 
another of the zth of the ſame xr8ign, 


alone : 


and to two others paſſed in the reigns 
of Henry VII. and VIII. But not» 
withſtanding all this, he could obtain 
no Juſtice in the courts of law, but 
was impriſoned fix whole years in the 
Fleet. 

Mr. Chambers's great loſſes, and 
long 5 did not, however, 
ſubdue his patriotic ſpirit, In 1636, 
he was impriſoned for his refuſal to 
pay Ship-Money, by Sir Edward 
Bromfield, Lord-Mayor, who was one 
of the Commiſſioners for levying this 
illegal tax, Chambers thereupon 
brought an action againit Bromfield 
into the court of King's Bench, for a 
treſpaſs and falſe impriſonment ; but 
Sir Robert Berkeley, one of the 
Judges of that court, would not fſuf- 
er Chambers's Counſel to argue 
againſt the legality of Ship- Money, 
declaring openly in court, “ that there 
„% was a rule of law, and a rule of 
„ government, and that many things, 
% which might not be done by the 
rule of law, might be done by the 
© rule of government.” And Mr. 
Chambers was ſoon after impriſoned 
in Newgate for nine months, on ac- 
count of his refuſal to pay this tax, 

In 1642, he was choſen Alderman 
of London; and, in 1644, he ſerved 
the office of Sheriff of that city, in 
the diſcharge of which he expended 
four thouſand pounds that year. Ile 
laid out alſo conſiderable ſums for the 
public ſervice ; and was promiſed by 
the Parliament, that he ſhould receive 
reparation and ſatisfaction for his 
loſſes, ſufferings, and expences ; but, 
to their very great diſhorour, they ne- 
ver kept their promiſe; and this truly 
public- ſpirited man died in indigent 
circumſtances, in 1658, when he was 
about ſeventy years of age. Rulh- 
worth's Hiſtorical Collections, Vol. I. 
P. 639, 640, 670, 671---679. Vid. 
alſo Guthrie's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol, III. P. 932. 
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alone: and the reaſon aſſigned for this extraordinary preference 
is, that he was a maſter of the greateſt addreſs and inſinuation to 
compaſs any point he had in view ; in which reſpeR, it is ſaid, he 
was ſuperior to any man of that time. 

Though Mr. Hampden had loſt his cauſe, yet he obtained b 
the trial the end, for which he had fo generouſly ſacrificed his 
ſafety and his quiet. The people were rouzed from theit le- 
thargy, and ſaw plainly the chains which were prepared for them. 
Theſe national queſtions were canvaſſed in every company; 
and the more they were examined, the more evidently did it ap- 
pear to many, that the conſtitution was totally ſubverted, and an 
unuſual and arbitrary authority exerciſed over the kingdom. 
Slaviſh principles, they ſaid, concurred with ille ractices; 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid to civil uſurpations ; iniquitous 
taxations were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments ; and the 
whole rights of the nation, tranſmitted through ſo many ages, 
ſecured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many 
heroes and Patriots, now lay proſtrate at the feet of the Mo- 
narch (c). | 

After Mr. Hampden's trial with the King concerning Ship- 
Money, he became one of the moſt popular men in the nation ; 
and his actions and conduct were the theme of every —_— It 
was obſerved, that the King did not obtain ſo much advantage 
by gaining his cauſe, as Hampden acquired credit by the 16fing 
of it: and it was now that he firſt became diſtinguiſhed by the 
glorious appellation of Patriot Hampden. 

In the Parliament which was aſſembled in 1640, an event 
which had been long impatiently expected by the people, and to 
which the indefatigable induſtry, activity, and abilities of Hamp- 
den, had in a great meaſure contributed, he was one of the chief 
directors of the Anti- court party; and was particularly truſted 
in the buſineſs of watching the King's conduct in Scotland, and 

reventing the Scots being ſeduced from the intereſts of li- 
— (e) by the cabals and cajolements of the Court: his art 
directing the underſtanding, and governing the inclinations o 
men, being ſuch, that, in all the tranſactions between the two na- 


tions, he was appointed by the Parliament one of the Commiſ- 
ſioners to treat with that people (). 


Lord Clarendon obſerves, that when this Parliament began to 
fit, * the eyes of all men were flxed upon Hampden, as their Pa- 


triæ 


(e) Hume, as before, P. 219. 

(e) It is ſaid, that before the al- 
ſembling of this Parliament, Mr. 
Hampden had made ſeveral expedi- 
tions into Scotland for this purpoſe, 
And he had alſo had many meetings 
in different parts of England, with 


ſome of the moſt active Patriots, in 
order to conſult on proper HE 
for oppoſing in the moſt effectua 
manner the tyranny of the Court, 


( f ) Macaulay's Hiſt, of England, 
Vol, III. P. 447, 448. 
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trig Pater, and the pilot that muſt ſteer the veſſel through the 
tempeſts and rocks which threatened it. And I am perſuaded, 
ſays his Lordſhip, his power and intereſt at that time was greater 
to do good or hurt, than any man's in the kingdom, or than any 
man of his rank hath had in any time: for his reputation of 
— was univerſal, and his affections ſeemed ſo publicly 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends could bias them (g).“ 

Mr. Hampden was appointed by the Parliament one of the 
Committee to prepare the — againſt the Earl of Strafford, 
one of the managers of the evidence again him, and one of the 
Committee to expedite the charge againſt Archbiſhop Laud. It 
is intimated by —— that after Laud and Strafford were re- 
moved from power, there was ſome deſign, though it was never 
effected, of promoting the Earl of Bedford, Mr. Pym, Mr. St. 
John, and others who had been engaged in the oppoſition, to 
ſome important offices in the Miniſtry. “ All who had been ac- 
tive in the Court, (ſays the Noble Hiſtorian) or in any ſervice for 
the King, being totally diſpirited, and moſt of them to be diſ- 
poſed to any ill offices againſt him; the great Patriots thought 
they might beable to do their country better ſervice, if they 75 
the places and preferments of the Court for themſelves, and ſo 
prevent the evil counſels which had uſed to ſpring from 
thence ().“ 

Other Writers inform us, that when this ſcheme was upon 
the carpet, which Charles at one time ſeemed diſpoſed to agree to, 
Mr. Hampden was content to have undertaken the office of Tu- 
tor to the Prince. Whilſt there were any hopes (ſays the very 
ingenious female Hiſtorian whom we have often before referred 
to) that the adminiſtration of the country could be corrected 
without the entire overthrow of the conſtitution, Hamp- 
den choſe before other preferment the ſuperintendency of the 
Prince's mind (1), aiming to correct the ſource from whence the 

$2 happineſs 


( g ) Hiſt. of the Rebellion, Vol. II. 
P. 265. 8vo. Edit. 

() Hiſtory, ut ſupra, P. 210. 

(i) Mr. Guthrie obſerves, that 
Hampden thought,“ that however 1a- 
ſignificant the Kingly power was ren- 
dered, it was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance that the King himſelf ſhould be 
a man of yirtue and abilities. This 
made him ſecretly affect the ſuperin- 
tendency of the Prince's education ; 
and had he obtained it, it 1s hard to 
lay what miracles ſo maſterly a hand 
might not have reared from ſo rich a 
foil as was the capacity of the 
younger Charles.“ —-Hiſt. of England, 
Vol. III. P. 2034. 


Mrs, Macaulay alſo furthec ob- 
ſerves, that ** if any cultivacion could 
have regulated the underſtaading, and 
corretted the nature of the younger 
Charles, the nation would have re- 
ceived great benefit from this promo- 
tion's taking place. * Hampden, 
* (fays Sir Philip Warwick) aiming at 
& the alteration of ſome parts of the 
« Government, knew of how great 
* conſequence it would be, that a 
© young Prince ſhouid have prin- 
« ciples ſuitable to what ſhould be 
„ eftabliſhced as laws.” The Author 
might have obſerved, that Hampden 
knew, that could he give te the 
Prince juſt notions on religious and 

cvs 


— —— . —ä—ñ4 — — 


— 
— 
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| happineſs or misfortunes of the Empire, if the Government con- 


tinued monarchical, muſt flow ; but the averſion which the Kin 
diſcovered to thoſe regulations which were neceſſary to ſecure the 
freedom of the conſtitution from any future attempt of the 


+ Crown, with the ſchemes he had entered on to puniſh the authors 


of Reformation, and reſcind his conceſſions, determined the con- 
duct of Hampden ( 4 ).” 

Mr. Hampden's great abilities, activity, and ſpirited conduct 
in Parliament, rack } Apo his being one of the ſix Members who 
were marked out by Charles for his particular veageance. And 
being at length convinced, that the King's affections and under- 
ſtanding, as Mrs. Macaulay expreſſes it, were too corrupt to be 
truſted with power in any degree, he ſought the abolition of Mo- 
narchy as the only cure to national gricvances, warmly oppoſing 
all overtures for treaties as dangerous inares, or any other expe- 
dient than conqueſt for accommodation.” 

When the contention between the King and the Parliament 
broke out into open war, he'accepted the command of a regiment 
of foot under the Earl of Eſſex, and was one of the firſt who 
opened the war by an action, at a place called Brill, in Bucking- 
hamſhire. He diſplayed the ſame fortitude and bravery in his mili- 
tary character, as he had firmneſs and intrepidity in his civil ca- 
pacity. Indeed, his activity and courage in the field, and his 
wiſe and ſpirited councils on the operations of the war, rendered 
him ſo formidable a rival of the Earl of Eſſex, that it was 
thought, had he lived, the Parliament, who were greatly diſſatiſ- 
fed with that Nobleman's conduct, would have taken the com- 
mand from him, aud made Hampden General. But he did not 
live to reap the reward of his valour, or to reſtore his country to 
the enjoyment of that liberty, which he ſo ardently patronized 
and promoted ; for he was taken off by a mortal wound, which 
he received in a ſkirmiſh with Prince Rupert, at Chalgrove field, 
in Oxfordſhire, The firit news of Mr. Hampden's being 
wounded, which was matter of great joy and triumph to the 
Royal party, they received from one of the priſoners taken in 
the action, who ſaid, that he was confident Mr. * was 

urt: 


civil policy, with ſo much ratioval 
knowledge as would have ſtimulated 
him with an higher ambition than the 
trampling on the libertics of men, 
and given him a juſter taſte of plea- 
ſure than uſing the advantages of his 
ation to the groſs enjoyment of li- 
centious. levity and de vice, 
with the inſipid gratifications which 
ariſe from the dull expenſive pageantry 
of _ life, the laws and corflitu- 
tion of the country wouid have been 


ſecure from farther invaſion, and the 
morals, taſte, and manners of the 
people, uncorrupted by the example 
of thoſe fantaſtic amuſements, ſervile 
ceremonies, and numeraus vices, 
which abound in Courts. But ſuch 
documents as might have been ex- 
pected from an Hampden, were not 
the kind with which the King wiſhed 
to have the Prince's mind embued.“ 
Hiſt, of Eng. as before, P. 459, 451+ 
(4) Hitt. of England, ut ſupra. 
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hurt: for he ſaw him, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the 
field, before the action was finiſhed ; his head hanging down, 
and his hands leaning upon his horſe's neck. Next day, the 
news arrived that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with a brace of bul- 
lets, and the bone broken. His wound, after occaſioning him 
to linger ſix days in exquiſite pain, put a period to his life on 
the 18th of June, 1643. The _ himſelf, in order to expreſs 
his eſteem for Hampden, is ſaid to have ſent Dr. Chinner to offer 
him the aſſiſtance of his own ſurgeons. He was buried in the 
church of Great Hampden in Buckinghamſhire, where a ſtone 
was laid over his grave, with the figures of himſelf, his wife, and 
ten children, engraven upon it. 

« Thus, (ſays Mrs. Macaulay) to the high exultation of all 
who wiſhed ill to the freedom of the country, and to the con- 
ſternation of his party, almoſt equal to a total defeat, an acci- 
dent, ariſing from the ſpirited activity of his diſpoſition (2). 
ſhortened the glorious courſe of JOHN HAMPDEN ; and, as if 
the exiſtence of liberty depended on the virtue of a ſingle indi- 
vidual, as the ſtand he had made againſt Ship-Money gave riſe to 
the revolution that ſucceeded, fo his premature fate made way for 
the tyranny of a ſucceſsful uſurper.” This very ingenious Lady, 
who hath drawn the character of this juſtly- celebrated Patriot 
with great ſtrength, elegance, and accuracy, obſerves, that 
« Clarendon has pretended to draw the exact portraiture of this 
eminent perſonage ; but, though marked with thoſe partial lines 
that diſtinguiſh the hand of the Hiſtorian, it is the teſtimony of 
an enemy to virtues poſſeſſed only by the foremoſt rank of men. 
With all the talents and virtues that render private life uſeful, 


amiable, and reſpectable, were united in Hampden, in the higheſt 


degree, thoſe excellencies which guide the jarring opinions of 
popular 


ral's quarters. The alarm being 
given, every one mounted on horle- 
back, in order to purſue the Prince, 
to recover the priſoners, and to repair 


{ /) Mr. Hume, giving an account 
of the occaſion and circumſtances of 
the ſkirmiſh, in which Hampden re- 
ceived the wound which put an end 


to his life, ſays, “ Colonel Urrey, a 
Scotſman, who ſerved in the Parlia- 
ment's army, having received ſome 
diſguſt, came to Oxtord, and offered 
his ſervice to the King, In order to 
po the ſincerity of his converſion, 

e informed Prince Rupert of the 
looſe diſpolition of the enemies quar- 
ters, and exhorted him to form fome 
attempt upon them. The Prince, 
who was entirely fitted for that kind 
ol ſervice, falling ſuddenly upon the 
diſperſed bodies of Eſſex's army, 
routed two regiments of cavalry, and 
one of infantry, and carried his ra- 
vages within two miles of the Gene- 


the diſgrace which the army had ſuf- 
fered. Among the reſt, Hampden, 
who had a regiment of infantry, that 
lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe as a 
ſimple volunteer; and overtaking the 
Royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered 
into the thickeſt of the battle.” And 
this Hiſtorian, after giving an account 
of Mr, Hampden's death, obſerves, 
that © his valour, during the war, had 
ſhone out with a luſtre, equal to that 
of all the other accompliſhments P 
which he had ever been fo much dif» 
tinguiſhed,.”---Hiſt, of Great Britain, 
Vol. I. P. 352, 353+ 


Ls 
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popular counſels to determined points ; and whilſt he penetrated 
into the moſt ſecret deſigns of other men, he never diſcovered 
more of his own inclinations than was neceſſary to the purpoſe 
in hand. In debate he was ſo much a maſter, that joining the art 
of Socrates with the graces of Cicero, he fixed his own opinion 
under the modeſt guiſe of deſiring to improve by that of others; 
and, contrary to the nature of diſputes, left a pleaſing impreſ- 
fion, which prejudiced his antagoniſt in his favour, even when he 
had not convinced or altered his judgment. His carriage was fo 
enerally, uniformly, and unaffectedly affable ; his converſation 
enlivened by his vivacity, ſo ſeaſoned by his knowledge and 
underſtanding, and ſo well applied to the genius, humour, and 
prejudices of thoſe he converſed with, that his talents to gain po- 
pularity were abſolute. With qualities of this high nature he 
poſſeſſed in Council penetration and diſcernment, with a ſagacity 
on which no one could impoſe, and induſtry and vigilance that 
were indefatigable, with the entire maſtery of his paſſions and af- 
feftions ; an advantage which gave him infinite ſuperiority over 
teſs regulated minds.“ © It was him the party relied on to ani- 
mate the cold councils of their General, the Earl of Eſſex; it 
was his example and influence they truſted to keep him honeſt to 
the intereſt of the public, and to preſerve to the Parliament the 
affections of the army. Had he been at firſt appointed to the 
fupreme military command, the civil war, under all the horrors 
of which the country languiſhed more than three years, would 
have been but of a ſhort continuance ( m).” 

Mr. Hampden's eldeſt ſon, Richard, made a figure in Parlia- 
ment, as did afterwards his grandſon John. One of his daugh- 
ters was married to Sir John Hobart ; another to Sir Robert 
Pye, a gentleman of an antient extraction in Herefordſhire, a 
Member of this Parliament, under the authority of which he 
ferved in many public employments ; another to Colonel Ham- 
mond, who was appointed Governor of the Iſle of Wight; and 
another to Mr. Knight) of Northamptonſhire. The Parlia- 
ment, as a teſtimony of their ſenſe of Mr. Hampden's ſervices to 
the public, ordered the ſum of five thouſand pounds to be paid 
out of the public revenues for the uſe of his family. 

There is a ſtory related concerning John Hampden, Eſq; 

randſon to our Patriot, which deſerves to be remembered. Mr. 
— being in France, became acquainted with Monſ. de 
Mezeray, the famous Hiſtorian; and diſcourſing with him once 
concerning the difference of the Government in France and 
England, Mezeray broke out into this expreſſion: O fortunatos 
ximuum bona fi ſua norint Anglicanos !“ We had once in France 
« (continued he) the ſame happineſs and the ſame privileges as 
« you have; our laws were made by Repreſentatives of our own 
« chuſing ; 


(n)] Hiſt. of England, Vol. III. P. 449---45*. 
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-« chufing ; our money was not taken from us, but by our own 
« conſent ; our Kings were ſubje& to the rules of law and rea- 
« ſon : but now, alas! we are miſerable, and all is lot. Think 
« nothing, Sir, too dear to maintain theſe precious advantages; 
« and if there be occaſion, venture your life, your eſtate, and all 
« you have, rather than ſubmit to the miſerable condition to 
« which you ſee us redured.” ---* Theſe words of his,” ſaid 
Mr. Hampden, with what I ſaw, of the miſery of that coun- 
« try, made an impreſſion on me, which nothing can efface ( »).” 


( » ) Critical Hiſt, of England, Vol, I, P. 18, 


＋ꝓ— —O— 


The Lives of Francis BEAUMON x, 
and JohN FLETCHER, 


HE'SE two eminent Dramatic Poets were ſo cloſely 
united in their Lives, and in their Writings, that we 
ſhall, in imitation of moſt of our biographical prede- 
ceſſors, give an account of them together. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT was deſcended from an antient fa- 
mily of that name at Grace Dieu in Leiceſterſhire, where he was 
born about the year 1585, His grandfather, John Beaumont, 
was Maſter of the Rolls, and his father, Francis Beaumont, one 
of the Judges of the court of Common Pleas. Our Poet was 
educated at Cambridge, and afterwards admitted of the Inner 
Temple ; but it does not appear that he made any proficiency in 
the law, his paſſion for the Muſes being ſuch, as made him en- 
tirely devote himſelf to poetry (). Indeed, he could have but 
little time to apply himſelf to any other ſtudies : for although 
out of upwards of fifty plays, which are collected together as the 
labours of theſe united Authors, Mr. Beaumont was concerned in 
much the greateſt part of them, yet he did not live to complete 
his thirtieth year. For he died in March, 1615, on the ninth day 
of which he was interred at the entrance of St. Benedict's cha- 

in Weſtminſter-Abbey. There is no inſcription on his tomb, 

ut two epitaphs were written to his memory, one by his elder 
brother, Sir John Beaumont (), which is as follows: 
cc On 


(„) Vid. New and Gen, Biog. 
Dia, 8vo. Biograph. Britan, Cib- 
ber's Lives of the Poets, Vol, I. 
P. 134. 

( p ) Sir JOHN BEAUMONT was 
alſo born at Grace Dieu in Leicelter- 
ſhire, the ſeat of his father, Judge 
Beaumont, in the year 1582, He was 
admitted a Gentleman-Commoner of 
Broadgate-hall, in Oxford, 1n 1596. 
After three years he left the Univer- 
ſity, and entered himſelf in one of the 
Inns of Court. But he ſoon quitted 
that lituation, and retired to the place 
of his nativity, where he married a 
wife of the family of Forteſcue. In 


the ſecond year of King Charles I, he 
had the dignity of Baronet conferred 
on him, In his youth, he alſo culti- 
vated the Mules, as well as his bro- 
ther; and Ben Jonſon, Michael Dray- 
ton, and others, have celebrated his 
poetical genius. He died in 1628, 
and Jeft behind him three ſons, John, 
who died without iſſue, Francis, who 
was atterwards a Jeſuit, and Thomas, 
who at length ſucceeded to his title 
and eſtate, | 

He wrote a poem in eight books, 
intitled, „ The Crown of Thorns.” 
There is alſo extant a poem of his, 
inttled, “ Bolworth Field ;” together 
with 
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« On death, thy murderer, this I take, 

] flight his terror, and juſt queſtion make, 

« Which of us two the beſt er rene have, 

Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave. 

« Thou ſhould'ſ have followed me, but death, to blame, 

% Miſcounted years, and meaſured age by fame. 

«« Sodearly haſt thou _ thy precious lines ; 

Their praiſe grew ſwiftly, ſo thy life deelines. 

Thy muſe, the hearer's Queen, the reader's love, 

% All ears, all hearts, (but death's) could pleaſe and 
move.” 


The other is by Biſhop Corbet (J): 


« He that hath ſuch acuteneſs, and ſuch wit, 

«« As would aſk ten good heads to huſband it; 

« He that can write ſo well, that no man dare 

«« Refuſe it for the beſt, let him beware: 
% Reaumont is dead, by whoſe ſole death appears, 
« Wit's a diſeaſe conſumes men in few years.” 


He left a daughter, Frances Beanmont, who lived to a great 
age, and died in Leiceſterſhire fince the year 1700. She had in 
her poſſeſſion ſeveral poems of her father's writing, but they were 
loſt at ſea in her voyage from Ireland, where ſhe had lived ſome 
time in the Duke Ormond's family. Beſides the plays in 
which Mr. Beaumont was jointly concerned with Fletcher, he 
wrote a little dramatic Piece, intitled, ** A Maſque of Gray's Inn 
„Gentlemen and the Inner Tempfe;“ a Poetical Epiſtle to Ben 
Jonſon, Verſes to his friend Mr. John Fletcher upon his Faithful 
Shepherdeſs, and other poems, printed together in 1653, in 8vo. 
Langbaine ſays, ** Beaumont was maſter of a good wit, and a 
better judgment; he ſo admirably well underſtood the art of the 
ſtage, that even Jonſon himſelf thought it no diſparagement to 
ſubmit his Writings to his correction ():“ and, indeed, it ap- 
pears that Ben had a very high opinion ot him. 


JOHN FLETCHER was fon to Dr. Richard Fletcher, Biſhop 
of London, and was born in Northamptonſhire, in the year 1576. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and 1s — — to have hun 
of Bennet College, to which his father been a benefactor. 

Vol. IV. 10. 3 K He 


with ſome tranſlations from the Latin; 
and ſome other ſmall poems, chiefly 
of a rcligious and moral kind, 

) Dr, Riciary CorBET Was 
made Biſhop of Oxford in 1629, and 
was afterwards tranflated to the See 
of Norwich, A collection of his 


poems, which have been greatly com- 
mended, was publiſhed at London in 
8vo, in 1647, under the title of Poz- 
TICA STROMATA. 

( 2 ) Account of the Engliſh Dra- 
matic Poets, P. 804. 
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He made a great proficiency in his ſtudies at the Univerſity, and 


was eſteemed an excellent ſcholar. 
wrote in conjun&ion with Mr. Beaumont, he is fat 


Beſides the plays which he 


to have aſ- 


ſiſted Ben Jonſon in writing a Comedy, called The Widow. Af- 
ter Beaumont's death, we are told that he conſulted Mr. James 


Shirley (7) in working up the plots of ſeveral of his 


plays. 


The Faithful Shepherdeſs was written entirely by Mr. Fletcher ; it 


has been much commended by ſeveral Poets ; 


the ſtage fell ſhort of its merit, 


ut its reception on 
Ben Jonſon was much diſpleaſed 


with the audience for their ill treatment of this Piece, as appears 
from the following lines of his, addreſſed to the Author: 


The wiſe and many-headed bench that fits 


6 


* = the life and death of plays and wits, 
ompos'd of Gameſter, Captain, Knight, Knight's man, 


Lady, or puſil, that wears maſk or fan, 


(r) JAMES SHIRLEY was de- 
ſcended from an antient family, and 
born in London about the year 1394. 
He was educated at Merchant - Tay- 
lor's ſchool, and from thence removed 
to St. John's College in Oxford; 
where Dr. Laud, then Preſident of 
that College, conceived a great affec- 
tion tor. him, on account of his ex- 
cellent parts; but yet would often 
tell him, that he was an unfit perſon 
&* to take the ſacred function upon 
« him, and ſhould never have his 
& conſent :” becauſe Mr, Shirley had 
a large mole upon his left cheek, 
which Laud — ele as a deformity 
ſufficient to diſqualify him from be- 
ing a Divine, Afterwards, leaving 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, and 
ſoon after, entering ipto Holy Orders, 
he took a Cure at or near St. Alban's. 
In the mean time, growing unſettled 
in his principles, he changed his reli- 
gion, and embraced Popery ; and re- 
ligning his Living, he taught a gram- 
mar- ſchool in St, Alban's. But this 
employment not being agreeable to 
him, he retired to London, lived in 
Gray's Inn, aud became a writer of 
plays. By this he gained, not only a 
maintenance, but alſo great reſpeR 
and encouragement from perſons of 

uality, and eſpecially from King 
Charles the Firſt's Queen, When the 
civil wars broke out, he was obliged 
to leave London and his family; for 
he had now a wife and children, He 


« Velvet 


afterwards for ſome time attended 
William, Earl, and afterwards Duke 
of Newcaſtle : but on the decline of 
the King's cauſe, he retired to Lon- 
don; where, among other of his 
friends, he found Mr, Stanley, Author 
of the Lives of the Philoſophers, 
who ſupported him for the preſent. 
The acting of plays being prohibited, 
he then returned to his old occupation 
of teaching ſchool, which he did in 
White-Fryars; and, at the reſtora- 
tion, ſeveral of his plays were 
brought upon the Theatre again. In 
1666, he was burnt out of his houſe 
near Fleet-ſtreet, by the great hire of 
London ; from whence he removed 
into the pariſh of St. Giles's in the 
Fields. But he and his wife being 
extremely affected with the loſs and 
terror occaſioned by that dreadful 
couflagration, they both died within 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and 
were iaterred in the ſame grave. 
Mr. Shirley was emineat as a dia- 
matic Poet in his own time : he wrote 
thirty-nine plays, which were printed 
at different times; and he alſo pub- 
liſhed a Volume of Poems in 8vo. in 
1646, with three tracts relating to 
grammar. He aſſiſted his patron, the 


Duke of Newcaſtle, in compoſing ſe- 
veral plays, which the Duke pub- 
liſhed; as likewiſe Mr. John Ozilby, 
in his tranſlation of Homer and Vir- 
gil, wich writing notes on them. 
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«« Velvet or taffata cap, rank'd in the dark 

„With the ſhop's foreman, or ſome ſuch brave ſpark, 
That may judge for his fix-pence) had before 
„They ſaw it half, damn'd the whole play, and more : - 
« Their motives were, fince it had not to do 

„ With vices, which they look'd for, and came to. 

„I that am glad thy innocence was thy guilt, 

« And wiſh that all the Muſes blood were ſpilt 

« In ſuch a martyrdom, to vex their eyes, 

« Do crown thy murder'd poem, which ſhall riſe 

A glorified Work to time, when fire 

« Or moths, ſhall eat what all ſuch fools admire.” 


Mr. Cartwright alſo thus celebrated the ſame Piece : 


— His Shpherdeſs, a Piece 
Even and ſmooth ſpun from a finer fleece, 

«© Where ſoftneſs reigns, where paſſions paſſions greet 
« Gentle and high, as floods of balſam meet: 

„ Where, drefſeT in white expreſſions, fit bright loves 
« Drawn, like their faireſt Queen, by milky doves ; 
A Piece, which Jonſon in a rapture bid 

« Come up a glorified Work, and fo it did.“ 


Mr. Fletcher died of the plague, in the 49th year of his age, 
in the year 1625, and was buried in St, Mary Overy's church, in 
Southwark. 

During the joint Lives of Beaumont and Fletcher, it appears 
that they ſcarcely wrote any thing ſeparately, but their plays 
were almoſt entirely written in concert. What ſhare each had 
in contriving the plots, and writing the ſcenes, is not known : 
but it is generally allowed that Fletcher's peculiar talent was wit, 
and Beaumont's, though much the younger man, judgment. 
However, it is certain that the Works of theſe united Authors 
have great merit, and ſome of their Pieces deſervedly ſtand on the 
lift of the preſent ornaments of the Theatre. The plots are in- 
genious, intereſting, and well managed, the characters ſtrongly 
marked, and the dialogue ſprightly and natural, but ſometimes 
bordering upom obſcenity (). | 

Winſtanley relates, that our two Poets being once at a tavern 
together, to form a rude draught of a Tragedy, Fletcher under- 
took to kill the King; which words being over-heacd by an of- 
cious waiter, he went and lodged an information againſt them for 
treaſon ; but their loyalty being unqueſtioned, and the circum- 
{tance being fo probable, that the plot was only againſt a drama- 
tical King, the affair became a jeſt. The firſt play which 

| 3 K 2 brought 


{ s ) Vid. the Companion to the Play-houſc. 
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brought them into eſteem, as Mr. Dryden tells us, was . Philaſter, 
« or Love lies a bleeding :” but before this, they had written 
two or three which did not meet with ſucceſs. Their plots, ac- 
cording. to the ſame Author, were generally more regular than 
Shakeſpeare's, eſpecially thoſe which were, formed before Mr. 
Beaumont's death ; and t underſtood and imitated the con. 
verſation of gentlemen much better, whoſe wild debaucheries and 

uickneſs of wit, no Poet before them ever painted as they had 
— They repreſented all the — in à very lively man- 
ner, ef} ciall that of love. And Mr. Dryden adds, that, in his 
time, their plays were the moſt favourite and frequent entertain- 
ments of the ttage. 


The plays written by Beaumont and Fletcher, are the follow- 
* 1. The Beggar's Buſh, a Comedy. 2. The Bloody Brother, 
a Tragedy. 3. Bonduca, a Tragedy. 4. The Captain, a Tra- 
gedy- 5. The Chances, a Comedy. 6. The Coxcomb, a Co- 
medy. 7. Cupid's Revenge, a Tragedy. 8. The Cuſtom of the 
Country, a Comedy. 9g. The Double Marriage, a Tragedy. 10. 
The Elder Brother, a Comedy. 11. The Faithful Shepherdeſs, a 
Paſtoral. 'This, as hath been obſerved before, was written by 
Fletcher alone. 12. The Fair Maid of the Inn, a Tragi-Comedy. 
13. The Falſe One, a Tragedy. 14. Four Plays in One, or Moral 
Repreſentations. 15. An Honeſt Man's Fortune, a Tragi-Co- 
medy. 16, The Humorous Lieutenant, a Tragi-Comedy. 17. 
The Iſland Princeſs, a Tragi-Comedy. 18. King and no King, a 
Tragi-Comedy. 19. The Knight of Malta, a . 
20. The Knight of the Burning Peſtle, a Comedy. 21. The 
Laws of Candy, a Tragi-Comedy. 22. The Little French Law- 
yer, a Comedy. 23. Love's Cure, or the Martial Maid, a Co- 
medy. 24. Love's Pilgrunage, a Comedy. 25. 'The Lover's Pro- 

reſs, a Tragi-Comedy. 26. The Loyal Subject, a Comedy. 27. 
The Mad Lover, a Tragi-Comedy. 28. The Maid in the Mill, a 
Comedy. 29. The Maid's 'Fragedy. 30. The Maſque of Gray's 
Inn Gentlemen, and the Inner Temple. This was written by 
Beaumont alone ; and exhibited at the Banquetting-Houſe, 
Whitehall, at the marriage of the Princeſs Elizabeth and the 
Prince Palatine. 31. Monſieur Thomas, a Comedy. This was 
written by Fletcher alone. 32. Nice Valour, or the Paſſionate 
Mad-Man, a Comedy. 33. The Night Walker, or the Little 
Thief, a Comedy. I his was entirely written by Fletcher. 34. 
The Noble Gentleman, a Comedy. 35. Philaſter, or Love lies a 
bleeding, a Tragi- Comedy. 36. The Pilgrim, a Comedy. 37 
The Propheteſs, a Tragical Hiſtory. 38. The Queen of Corinth, 
a Tragi-Comedy. 39. Rule a Wife and have a Wife, a Comedy. 
40. The Scornful Lady, a Comedy. 41. The Sea Voyage, a Co- 
medy. 42. The Spaniſh Curate, a Comedy. 43. Thierry and 
Theodoret, a Tragedy. 44. The Two Noble Kinſmen, a Tragi- 
Comedy. This play was written by Fletcher, who * ſome 

aſliſtance 
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aſſiſtance in it from Shakeſpeare, 45. Valentinian, a Tragedy. 
6. A Wife for a Month, a Tragi-Comedy. 7. The Wild-goaſe 

Chace, a Comedy. 48. Wit at ſeveral Weapons, a Comedy. 
Wit without Money, a Comedy, 50. The Woman-hater, a 

2. . This was written by Fletcher alone. 5 1. Women 
leaſed, a Tragi-Comedy. 5z. The Woman's Prize, or the 
amer tamed, a Comedy. - 


Some of theſe plays were printed in Quarto during the lives of 
the Authors; and, in the year 1645, there was publiſhed in 
Folio, a collection of ſuch plays as had not been printed before. 
This collection was publiſhed by Mr. Shirley, after the ſhutting 
up of the Theatres, and dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, by 
ten of the moſt famous actors. In 1679, an edition of all the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher was publiſhed in Folio, Ano- 
ther edition, in ſeven Volumes, 8vo. was publiſhed in 1711, and 
another in 1751. 


— — 


The Life of JOSEPH ME DE. 


HIS very learned Divine was deſcended from a good 

family, and born in October, 1586, at Berden in Eſ- 

ſex. When he was about ten years of age, both he 

and his father fell ſick at the ſame time of the ſmall- 
pox. This diſeaſe proved mortal to the father, but the ſon reco- 
vered : and his mother afterwards married one Mr. Gower, of 
Nafing in Eſſex, by whom he was ſent to ſchool. He was firſt in- 
ſtructed in grammar-learning at Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, and 
afterwards made a farther progreſs at Weathersfield in Eſſex. 
While he was at this laſt ſchool, going to London upon ſome oc- 
caſion, he _— Bellarmine's Hebrew grammar; and though 
his maſter, who had no ſkill in that language, told him it was a 
book not fit for him, yet ſuch was young Mede's thirſt for know- 
ledge, that in a little time he attained conſiderable {kill in the 
2 — 4 (7). 

In 1602, he was ſent to Chriſt's College in Cambridge; where 
the improvements he made in a ſhort time, by his great applica- 
tion, and the excellency of his natural parts, attracted the notice 
not only of his own College, but of the whole Univerſity; though 
he had an uncommon impediment in his ſpeech, which would not 

it him to ſhew his learning and abilities to advantage. He 
wanted, we are told, that felicity of utterance, which uſeth to 
«ſet off ſlight parts; and had ſo great an heſitation in his 
«« ſpeech, as rendered his expreſſion painful to himſelf, and leſs 
«« pleaſing to others (4). Which made him decline all public 
«« diſputations, and other exerciſes, as not to be performed by 
« him without great difficulty: his labour in them, as he was 
« wont to tell his familiar acquaintance, being double to that of 
« others ; in regard he was put to ſtudy, not for matter only, but 
« for words ; not to expreſs his mind, for they naturally follow 
«« a good and clear apprehenſion, but for words that he could ut- 
« ter, But in time, and with proper care, he attained to ſo 
« orcata maſtery over that infirmity, that he was able to deliver 

„% 2 whole ſermon without any conſiderable heſitation,” 
In 


() Biograph. Britan. and New { u ) Fuller ſays, that the letter R, 
and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8vo. Lid. allo in particular, was Shibboleth unto 
the Life of Mr, Mede, preſixed to his him, which he could not eaſily pro- 
Works in Folio, nounce, | 
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In 1610, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and by that 


time had made ſo uncommon a progreſs in all kinds of acade- 
mical ſtudies, that he was univerſally eſteemed a moſt accomp- 
liſhed ſcholar. He was, it is faid, an acute Logician, an accurate 
Philoſopher, a ſkilful Mathematician, a great Philologer, a 
maſter of many languages, and a good proficient in Hiſtory and 
Chronology ; and he had alſo ſome ſkill in Anatomy. He gave a 
ſpecimen of his learning in a Latin treatiſe on relative Wines, 
which he addreſſed to Biſhop Andrews; but in his maturer years 
he cenſured it as a juvenile performance, and therefore never pub- 
liſhed it. However, the learned Prelate to whom he addreſſed it, 
was ſo well pleaſed with it, that he deſired Mr. Mede to become 
his domeſtic Chaplain. Burt this offer he civilly declined the ac- 
ceptance of; valuing the liberty of his ſtudies above any hopes 
of preferment, and eſteeming that freedom which he enjoyed in 
his cell, ſo he uſed to call it, as the haven of all his wiſhes. And, 
indeed, theſe thoughts had poſſeſſed him from his earlieſt youth : 
for when he was a ſchool- boy, he was ſent to by his uncle, Mr. 
Richard Mede, a merchant; who being then without children, 
offered to adopt him for his ſon, if he would live with him: but 
he refuſed the offer, preferring, even then, a life of ſtudy to any 
lucrative advantages. | 

He was not choſen Fellow of his College till after he was 
Maſter of Arts, and then not without the afhiiiance and influence 
of his friend Biſhop Andrews: for he had becn paſſed over at ſe- 
vera] elections, on account of ſome ſuſpicion of his favouring Pu- 
ritanical principles. However, being elected Fellow, he became 
an eminent and faithful tutor. After he had by daily lectures 
well grounded his pupils in humanity, logic, and philoſophy, and 
by frequent converſations underſtood what particular ſtudies they 
might be molt profitably employed in, he gave them his advice ac- 
cordingly : and when they were able to go alone, he choſe rather 
to ſet every one his daily taſk, than conſtantly to confine himſelf 
and them to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening they all 
came to his chamber, to ſatisfy him that they had performed the 
taſk he ſet them. The firſt queſtion which he uſed then to pro- 
pound to every cne in his order was, © Quid dubitas ? What 
doubts have you met with in your ſtudies to-day ?” For he ſup- 
poſed, that to doubt nothing, and to underſtand nothing, was 
nearly the ſame thing. "Their doubts being propoſed, he retolved 
their queſtions, and fo ſet them upon clear ground, to proceed 
more diſtinctly. And then, having by prayer commended them 
and their ſtudies to GOD's protection and bleſſing, he diſmiſſed 
them to their lodgings. 

In the mean time, Mr. Mede was appointed Reader of the 
Greek lecture of Sir Walter Mildmay's foundation; an oftice 
which he held during the remainder of his life. He ſo entirely 
devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of all uſeful knowledge, that he 
made even the time which he ſpent in his recreation ſerviceable to 

his 
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his defign. For, as he allowed himſelf. little or no exerciſe but 
walking, when he and others were walking in the fields, and in 
the College garden, he would take occaſion to diſcourſe on the 
beauty, ſignatures, and uſeful properties of the plants then in 
view; he being, we are told, a curious floriſt, an accurate bota- 
niſt, and thoroughly verſed in the book of nature. One of his 
moſt agreeable entertainments was to diſcourſe with learned 
friends; and particularly with Mr. William Chappel, afterwards 
Provoſt of Trinity-College in Dublin, and Biſhop of Corke and 


Roſs (a, in whoſe converſation he took great pleaſure. 


( w) WILLIAM CHAPPEL was 
born at Lexington in Nottingham- 
ſhire, on the 1oth of December, 
1582, He was ſent to a grammar- 
fchool at Mansfield, in the ſame 
county, where he was early taken no- 
tice of for tne gravity of his man- 
ners, the meckneſs of his temper, and 
his diligent application to his books. 
Fhis induced his relations, though 
their circumſtances were but narrow, 
to ſend him to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, where he was entered of 
Chriſt's College at the age of ſeven- 
teen, Having taken his degrees in 
Arts, he was clected Fellow of his 
College in the year 1607, He then 
became extremely eminent in the 
Univerſity as a tutor; and was alſo 
remarkable for his abilities as a diſ- 
putant; in regard to which there is 
an anecdote or two preſerved, which 
may be worth relating. 

In the ſpring of the year 1624, 
King James vilited the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, lodged in Trinity-Col- 
lege; and wes entertained with a 
philoſophical a&, and other academi- 
cal performances, At theſe exerciſes, 
Dr. Roberts of Trinity-College was 
reſpondent at St. Mary's; Where Mr. 
Chappel, as opponent, puſhed him ſo 
hard, that finding himſelf unable to 
keep up the dibate, he fainted. 
Upon this King James, who valued 
himſelf much upon his {kill in ſuch 
matters, undertook to maintain the 
queſtion, but with no better fortune 
than the Doctor; for Chappel was ſo 
much his ſuperior at theſe logical 
weapons, that his Majeſty “ openly 
protciied his joy to find a man of 
great talents ſo good a ſubject,” 
Many years aſter this, Sir William St, 
Leger riding to Corke with the Fopiſh 


Mr. 


titular Dean of that city, it bap- 
pened, that Mr. Chappel, then Dean 
of Caſhel, and Provoſt of Trinity- 
College, accidentally overtook them, 
Upon which Sir William, who was 
then Preſident of Munſter, propoſed, 
that the two Deans ſhould dilpute ; 
which, though Mr, Chappel was not 
forward to accept, yet he did no 
ways decline. But the Popiſh Dean, 
with great dexterity and addreſs, ex- 
tricated himſelf from this difficulty, 
ſaying, © Excuſe me, Sir; I don't 
&© care to diſpute with one who 1s 
© went to kill his man.” 

In 1633, Mr. Chappel went over 
into Ireland, being promoted to the 
Deanery of Caſhel in that kingdom, 
by the intereſt of Archbiſhop Laud. 
Soon after, he was made Provoſt of 
Trinity College in Dublin, by the in- 
fluence of the ſame Prelate ; who be- 
ing deſirous of making ſome new re- 
gulations -in that Univerſity, looked 
upon Chappel to be the propereſt per- 
ſon to ſettle the eſtabliſhment which 
he intended. Chappel, however, 
took great pains to decline this 
charge, the — of which he 
thought would be too heavy for his 
ſhoulders; and for this purpoſe re- 
turned to England in May, 1634 ; but 
in vain, Uponthis, he went down to 
Cambridge, and reſigned his Fellow- 
ſhip ; which to him, he ſaid, was the 
{weeteſt of earthly preferments. He 
alſo vifited his native country ; and 
taking his laſt leave of his aged and 
pious mother, he returned to Ireland, 
He had the care of Trinity-College 
immediately committed to him; tho 
he was not {worn into the Provoſtſhip 
till the gth of June, 1637, on account 
of the new ſtatutes not being ſooner 


ſettled and received, 
o 
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Mr. Mede was a curious enquirer into the moſt abſtruſe parts 
of learning, and endeavoured to acquire knowledge in thoſe 
things which were moſt remote from the vulgar —2 Among 
other things, he ſpent no ſmall pains and time in ſounding the 
depths of aſtrology, and blotted much paper in calculating the 
nativities of his near relations, and — but this was 
in his younger years, and he was afterwards convinced of the va- 
nity and weakneſs of this fanciful art. He applied himſelf to 
the more uſeful ſtudy of Hiſtory and Antiquities, particularly to 
thoſe myſterious ſciences which made the antient Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and other nations, ſo famous; tracing them, as far as 
he could have any light to guide him, in their oriental ſchemes 
and figurative expreſſions, as likewiſe in their hieroglyphics, not 
forgetting alſo to enquire into the oneirocritics of the antients. 
Which he did the rather, we are told, becauſe of that affinity 
which he conceived they might have with the language of the 
Prophets, to tie underſtanding of which he ſhewed a moſt ardent 
defire. lis humanity ſtudies and mathematical labours were but 
initial things, which he made ſubſervient to a more perfect know- 
ledge of Divinity. He was a curious and laborious ſearcher into 
antiqu ties relating to religion, Ethnic, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and 


Mahometan ; and very diligent in his application toevery branch 
L 


Vol. IV. 10. 3 


In 1638, he was promoted to the 
Biſhopricks of Corke, Cloyne, and 
Roſs. However, by the King's com- 
mand, he continued in his Provoſtihip 
for ſome time, but reſigned it m July, 
1640 ; before which time he had cu- 
deavoured to obtain a ſmall Biſhopric 
in England, that he might return to 
his native country, as he ſaid, and die 
in peace, But his endeavours were 
ſruitleſs ; and he ſoon after fell under 
proſecution in the Iriſh Parliament. 
The chief cauſe of which is ſuppoſed 
to have been, his ſtrictneſs in entorcing 
uniformity and church diſcipline in 
Trinity-College. While he laboured 
under this proſecution, he was in dane 

er of ſtil] greater troubles, by the 
——— out of the rebellion in Ire- 
land. This induced him to quit that 
kingdom; and accordingly he landed 
at Milford-Haven on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1641 He went from thence 
to Pembroke, and then to Tenby, 
where information being made of 
him to the Mayor, he was committed 
to goal. After lying there ſeven 
weeks, he was ſet at liberty by the in- 
tereſt of Sir Hugh Owen, a Member 
of Parliament, upon giving bond in a 
thouſand pounds for his appearance; 


of 


and on the 16th of March he ſet out 
for Briſtol, Here he learnt, that the 
ſhip bound from Corke to England, 
wherein were a great part of his ef- 
fects, was loſt near Minehead; and 
therein, among other things, periſhed 


his choice collection of books. Be- 


ing thus beſet with misfortunes, and 
the civil wars now coming on, he 
withdrew to his native ſoil, where he 
ſpent the remainder. of his life in 
itudy and retirement, He died at 
Derby, where he had ſome time re- 
ſided, upon Whitſunday, 1649. 

Biſhop Chappel wrote Methodus 
Concionandi,” which was printed, in 
Latin, the year before his death, in 
8v0, An Engliſh tranſlation of this 
was publiſhed, in 1656, under the 
title of 4 The true Method of preach- 
„ing.“ He alſo wrote, © The uſe of 
« Holy 8 which was printed 
in 1653, in 8vo, He left behind him 
alſo his own Life, written by himſelf 
in Latin, which has been twice 
printed. And it has alſo been con- 
jectured, that he was the Author of 
* The Whole Duty of Man.” But 
there is not ſufficient evidence of this: 
and, upon the whole, the luppoſition 
appears to be ill grounded. 


On 
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of knowledge, which had a tendency to encreaſe his ſkill in the 
Sacred Writings. | 

In 1618, he took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity ; but his 
modeſty and humility reſtrained him from taking the degree of 
Doctor. In 1627, he publiſhed at Cambridge, in 4to. “ Clavis 
* Apocalyptica, ex innatis et inſitis Viſionum characteribus 
«« eruta & demonſtrata z” z. e. a Key to the Apocalypſe, &c. to 
which he added, in 1632, In Sancti Joannis Apocalypſin Com- 
« mentarius, ad amuſſim Clavis Apocalypticæ;“ f. e. A Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypſe of St. John, correſponding exactly to 
his Key, &. The Clavis was re- printed afterwards at London; 
and in Engliſh in 1650, 4to. Theſe learned Pieces were received 
with great approbation both in England, and in foreign countries. 

In 1627, Mr. Mede declined accepting the Provoſtſhip of Tri- 
nity-College, Dublin, into which he had been elected at the parti- 
cular recommendation of Archbithop Uſher ; as he did alſo 
when it was offered him a ſecond time, in 1630. The height of 
his ambition was, only to have had ſome ſmall ſine- cure added 
to his Fellowſhip, or to have been placed in ſome collegiate 
Church, or rural College ; where, retired from the noiſe and tu- 
mults of the world, and poſſeſſed of a competency of fortune, 
he might have purſued his ftudies without interruption. And, 
therefore, when a report was ſpread that he was made Chaplain 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he thus expreſſed himſelf in a 
letter to a friend: That he had lived, till the beſt of his time 
was ſpent, in trauguillilate et ſeceſſu 3; and now that there is 
* but a little left, ſhould I (ſaid he) be ſo unwiie, ſuppoſe there 
were nothing elſe, as to enter now into a tumultuous life, 
* where I ſhould not have time to think my own thoughts, and 
© mult of neceflity diſpleaſe others, or myſelf ? Thoſe who think 
« ſo, know not my diſpoſition in this kind to be as averſe, as 
« ſome perhaps would be 2mbitious.” h 

Though Mr. Mede's income was but ſmall, as he had nothing 
but his Feliowſhip and a College- lecture, yet he was extremely 
generous and charitable, He conſtantly appropriated a tenth of 
his income to charitable uſes, He was enabled to do this by his 
frugality and temperance (x). He carefully avoided the _ 

ons 


(x) One of the Writers of Mr, 


quite ſtarve it. Where much is 
Mcde's Life obſerves, that © It is a 


laid out upon back or belly, there 
66 
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moſt approved and experienced 
truth, That for the enabling a man 
to a free and cheartul exerciſe of 
Chnitian charity, it is abſolutely 
nece ſſary that he retrench and cut 
ott all ncedleſs expenccs, either 
about apparel or dict, building, or 
[ports and recreations, &c. Other- 
wile frequent or exceſſive treat- 
ments, pride, and curioſity about 


attire and dreſs, will ſoon make 


charity bare and cold, and at lalt 


will be but little ſpared for beneh- 
cence. Where fo much is ſolemnly 
offered in ſacrifice, as eſpecially at 
great fealits, to that falſe God, the 


Belly, (and the beſt and tatteſt is 


ofte:ed up, and withal the Iweetelt, 
for large drink-otferings to that 
mortal and periſhing God), there 
will be but little reſerved for the 
ſacrihces of communicating and 
doing good, with which the eternal 
and ouJy true Gob is well pleaſe d.“ 
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ſions of unneceſſ.ry expences ; and when he ſaw others laviſhly 
ſpending beyond their income, and not prudently proportioning 
their expences to their receipts, he uſed to ſay, They wanted 
« the eſtimative faculty.” As to his temperance, what he eat 
and drank was rather to ſuffice nature, than indulge his appetite ; 
it conſiſting ordinarily of his College-commons, and the ſmaller 
ſort of beer. 

The generous deſign of bringing about an univerſal paci fica- 
tion among Proteſtants, was a ſubject which much employed the 
thoughts of Mr. Mede ; as appears from {ſeveral letters that 
paſſed between him and John Dury and Mr. Hartlib, the ſtrenu- 
ous promoters of this excellent deiign. Mr. Mede's ſentiments 
upon this point were, that all ſides ſhould yield, and abate of 
their pretenſions. Iam,” ſaid he, “ fo far inclinable to peace, 
that I can yield to a Chriſtian communion at as great a diſtance 
«« of opinions, as any Proteſtant whatſoever, For I hold, that 
„ communion is not to be broken but for Fundamentals: of 
« which kind I take none of the differences between the Calvi- 
« niſts and Lutherans to be.---Nor do I think this union, which 
« every true Chriſtian ought ſo much to deſire, will ever be 
« brought to paſs by a full deciſion of the controverſies ; but 
” — abating of that vaſt diſtance which contention hath 
« made, and approaching the differences ſo near, as that either 
«« party may be induced to tolerate the other, and acknowledge 
« them for brethren and members of the ſame body.“ 


Mr. Mzvpe's Life, like that of many other learned men, con- 
tains few remarkable incidents, For his days were chiefly paſſed 
in a kind of ſtudious retirement. He died on the iſt of Octo- 
ber, 1638, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, having ſpent above 
two thirds of his time in his College. The next day he was bu- 
ried in the inner chapel of the College, about the middle of the 
area on the ſouth-ſide. He gave in his will 1001. to the poor of 
the town of Cambridge; ſome legacizs to his kindred ; and the 
remainder of his eſtate, amounting to 3001. to his College. 

As to his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, and well propor- 
tioned. His eye was full, quick, and ſparkling ; aad his whole 
countenance ſedate and grave, and ſuch as commanded reverence, 
but at the ſame time tempered with an engaging ſweetneſs. His 
learning was very great and extenſive; for his application to his 
ſtudies was indefatigable. He appears to have been entirely free 
from ambition, and to have had no inclination for preferment ; 
an ardent defire of knowledge being his prevailing paſſion. His 
piety was exemplary, and his manners irreproachable. He was 
tree from pride, anger, and ſelfiſhneſs ; and eminent for his pa- 
tience and meekneſs. His prudence and moderation, either in 
declaring or defeading his private opinions, were remarkable ; 
and his converſation was friendly, affable, and chearful, and 
ſometimes intermixed with pleaſantry. 

3L 2 Some 
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Some of his ſayings, which have been recorded, are as follows : 
& That he who cannot hold his tongne, can hold nothing.” 
That he never found himſelf prone to change his hearty affec- 
« tions to any one, for mere difference in opinion.“ I cannot 
* believe,“ aid he, that truth can be prejudiced by the diſco- 
% very of truth; but I fear that the maintenance thereof by 
„ fallacy or falſehood may not end with a blefling.” And ſuch 
Fellow-Commoners as came to the Univerſity chiefly to fee it, 
and be ſeen in it, he uſed to call“ the Univerſity Tulips,” that 
only made a gaudy ſhew in it for a while, 

In 1677, a complete Edition of Mr. Mede's Works (many of 
his Pieces having been before printed ſeparately) was publiſhed, 
in Folio, by Dr. Worthington, and divided into five books, diſ- 

ſed in the following order. I. The firſt book contains fifty-three 
—— on ſeveral texts of Scripture. Book II. contains ſuch 
tracts and diſcourſes on ſeveral texts of Scripture, as were of the 
like argument and deſign; viz. about churches, and the worſhip 
of GOD therein; of the Chriſtian ſacrifice, in nine chapters; 
of the name Altar, or Thu/iaſtherion, antiently given to the Holy 
Table; and Concio ad Cierum. Book III. contains his treatiſes 
upon prophetical Scripture, viz. the Apocalypſe, St. Peter's pro- 
phecy concerning the day of CURIST's ſecond coming, St. Paul's 
prophecy touching the apoſtaſy of the latter times; and three 
treatiſes on ſome obſcure paſſages in Daniel. Book IV. contains 
his letters to ſeveral learned men, together with their letrers to 
him. And Book V. comprehends Fragmenta Sacra, or ſuch 
theological miſcellan ies as could not well come under any of tac 
fore-mentioned heads. 

Before we conclude, we ſhall infert fome of this learned Wri- 
ter's obſervations concerning the Dæmons of the Heathen theo- 
logy, and the Dzmoniacs mentioned in the New Teſtament, 
« Demons in the Gentiles theology,” ſays he, „were Deaftri, or 
«© an inferior ſort of deified Powers, as a middle between the. 
„ Sovereign Gops aud mortal men.---'The Sovereign, or higheſt 
«« Gops, which amongit them were properly called Theor, were 
thoſe whom they ſuppoſed to be in the Heav ns, yea in the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, whence they called them Dii ſuperi, Dii 
celeſles, whom they affirmed to have neither beginning nor 
ending.---Now thete Sovereign ccœleſtial Gops they ſuppoſed 
ſo ſublime and pure, as might not be profaned with approach 
of earthly things, or with the care or managing ot mortal 
„ men's buſineſſes; and therefore they bring in thac middle ſort 
of Divine Powers which they call Dæmons, to be as Mediators 
and Agents between the Sovereign Gops and mortal nien.--- 
„This was the ecumenical philoſophy of the Apoltles times, 
« and of the times before them. Thales, Pythagoras, all the 
„% Academics, and Stoics, and not many to be excepted, unleſs 
the Epicurians, taught this Divinity.--As to the original of Dæ- 
*« mons, they were the ſayls of men deificd or * after 

| death. 


ce 
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«« death, Baal, or Bell, or Belus, was the firſt deified King: 
« hence Dzmons are called in Scripture Baalim. The Heathens 
« fancied, that the ſouls of men took degrees after death: iſt, 
they commenced Heroes, who were as Probationers to a Dæ- 
„ monſhip; then, after a time ſufficient, Dæmons; and after 
<« that, if they deſerved well, to a more ſublime degree. This 
« order of Dæmons, or Soul-Gods, was called by the elder Ro- 
„ mans Penates, Lares, and Manii Dei; and when once they be- 
« gan to canonize their deceaſed Emperors, (which was from the 
time of Auguſtus), they called them Divi.--But beſides theſe 
« Dzmons, their theologiſts bring in another kind of Dæmons, 
„ more high and ſublime, which had never been the ſouls of 
« men, nor ever were linked to a mortal body, but were from the 
« beginning, or without beginning, always the ſame. This ſort 
of Dæmons doth fitly anſwer and parallel that ſort of ſpiritual 
« Powers which we call Angels, as the former doth thoſe which 
« with us are called Saints.---The manner and way of worſhip» 

ping the Dzmons, and retaining their preſence, was by conle- 
crated images and pillars. Images were as bodies for Dæmons 
6 to animate and dwell in. The Sovereign and cceleſtial Gops 
„were worſhipped in the ſun, moon, and ſtars, where they were 
« ſuppoſed to dwell : but images and columns were for Dæ- 
« mons. Another piece of Dzmon doctrine, was the worſhip- 
„ping of Dæmons in their reliques, ſhrines, and ſepulchres. 
The Gentiles temples were nothing but the ſepulchres of dead 
% men.” And Mr. Mede afterwards makes it appear, that this 
Dxmon-worſhip of the Heathens was, in fact, revived in the Ro- 
miſh Church, in the adoration and invocation of Saints and. 
Angels, 

Wich reſpect to the Dæmoniacs mentioned in the Goſpels, he ex- 
preſſes himtelf thus: ©* I make no queſtion,” ſays he, but that. 
„% now and then the fame befals other men, whereof I have ex- 
«« perience myſelf, to wit, to marvel how theſe Dzmoniacs ſhould. 
« ſoabound in and about the Jewiſh nation, which was the peo- 
„% ple of GOD, (whereas in other nations, and their Writings, we. 
« — of no ſuch), and that too, as it ſhould ſeem, about the 
time of our SaviouR's being on earth only, becauſe in the 
« time before we find no mention ef them in Scripture. The 
« wonder is yet the greater, becauſe, it ſeems, notwithſtanding 
« all this, by the ſtory of the Goſpel, not to have been then ac- 
« counted by the people of the Jews any ſtrange or extraordi- 
© nary thing, but as a matter uſual ; nor beſides is taken notice 
« of by any foreign ſtory, To meet with all theſe difliculties, 
« (which I ſee not how otherwiſe can be eaſily ſatisſied) L am 
« perſuaded, till I ſhall hear better zeafon to the contrary, that 
© theſe Dæmoniacs were no other than ſuch as we call Mad- 
„% men and Lunatics.---Uaderſtand me to mean, not of deliria- 
tion ex vi merbi, (not delirious er phrentic) or of fimple 

«© cotage, 
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& dotage, but Melancholici and Maniaci, (melancholic and 
«raving mad), whereunto add Morbus Comitialis, or falling 
« ſickneſs, and whatſoever is properly called Lunacy. Such as 
« theſe, the Jews and Gentiles believed to be troubled and 
« acted with evil ſpirits,” 


Mr. MEDE's hypotheſis concerning the New Teſtament 
Dzmoniacs, hath been adopted by ſome learned Writers in 
later times. | 


The Life of RoßERT SANDERSON, 
Biſhop of Lincoln. 


OBERT SANDERSON was born at Rotheram in 

Yorkſhire, in the year 1587. He was the ſecond and 
youngeſt ſon of Robert Sanderſon, Eſq; of Gilthwait- 
Hall, in that county. In his earlieſt years he diſco- 
vered an excellent temper and diſpoſition, which was improved 
by the care and good example of his father (). He was edu- 
cated at the grammar-ſchool at Rotheram ; and Mr. Walton 
ſays, that © in the time of his being a ſcholar there, he was ob- 
ſerved to uſe an unwearied diligence to attain learning, and to 
have a ſeriouſneſs beyond his age, and with it a more than come 
mon modeſty ; and to be of ſo calm and obliging a behaviour, 
that the maſter, and whole number of ſcholars, loved him as one 
man.” 

When he was arrived to the thirteenth year of his age, his fa- 
ther came up with him towards London, with a view of placing 
him for a year, for his farther improvement, in one of the more 
eminent grammar-ſchools, either Weſtminſter or Eaton, and then 
intending to remove him to Oxford, But an old acquaintance, a 
Clergyman, whom he called on in the way, —_— examined 
young Sanderſon as to the progreſs which he had made in learn- 
ing, adviſed the father to ſhorten his journey, and leave his ſon at 
Oxford; aſſuring him, that the youth ** was ſo perfect a gramma- 
« rian, that he had laid a good foundation to build any, or all 
« the arts upon.” And accordingly the father took his friend's 
advice, and left his ſon at the Univerſity, where he was admitted 
into Lincoln Ccllege. 

While he was at the Univerſity, he generally ſpent eleven hours 
a day in ſtudy : which induſtry of his enavled him to go through 
the whole courſe of philoſophy, ard alſo to gain a moſt accurate 
and intimate acquaintance with all the claſſic Authors; from 
moſt of whom he made large extracts, and alio drew up indexes 
1or 


(y) Mr. Walton obſerves, that the 
excellcucy of his diſpoſition “ was 
« maintained and improved by his 
« prudent father's good example, and 
& by frequent couveriing with him; 
„and ſcattering ſhort apophthegms 
" aud little pleaſant florics, and 


making uſeful applications of them: 
© by which his fon was in his in- 
„% fancy taught to abhor vanity and 
* vice as moulters, and to diſcern the 
© lovclincſs of wiſdom and virtue.” 
Lite of Dr, Robert Sanderſon, Bichop 
of Lincoln, Edit. 8yo. 1678. 


| 
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for his private uſe, either in his own paper-book, or at the begin- 
ning and end of each book, He continued the ſame aſſiduity 
and diligence during the remainder. of his life; not only avoid- 
ing, but perfectly hating idleneſs, and hardly recommending any 
thing more than this: “ Be always furniſhed with ſome what to 
do, as the beſt way to innocence and pleaſure (x).“ 

In 1604, Mr. Sanderſon took the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; 
and on this occaſion his tutor told Dr. Kilbie, who was then Rec- 
tor of Lincoln College, That his pupil Sanderſon had a meta- 
* [1 brain, — a matchleſs memory: and that he thought 
* he had improved, or made the laſt ſo, by an art of his own in- 
vention (4).“ In 1606, he was choſen Fellow of his College, 
and the following year he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, In 
1608, he was 1 Reader of Logic in his College; an office 
which he diſcharged with ſo much ability, that he was elected 
again the year following ; and he alſo became an eminent tutor. 

In 1611, he entered into Holy Orders, being ordained by Dr. 
King, Biſhop of London. In the years 1613, 1614, and 1616, he 
ſerved the office of Sub-Rector of his College; and, in 1617, he 
was ſenior Proctor of the Univerſity, His abilities and behaviour 
in all theſe employments were ſuch, that he was univerſally loved 
and reſpected; there being no other objection made to him, but 
that he was modeſt and baſhful to an extreme. 

The ſame year in which he ſerved the office of Proctor, he 
took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. In 1618, he was pre- 
ſented by his kinſman, Sir Nicholas Sanderſon, Lord Viſcount 
Caſtleton, to the Rectory of Wibberton, near Boſton, in Lincoln- 
ſhire, a Living of good value: but he reſigned it the year follow- 
ing, on account of the unhealthineſs of the ſituation. And about 
the ſame time he was collated to the Rectory of Boothby Pannel, 
in the ſame county, which he enjoyed above forty years, being 
extremely beloved and eſteemed by his pariſhioners. Soon after 
his acceptance of this Living, he reſigned his Fellowſhip: and 
mortly atter married Anne, the daughter of Henry Nelſon, Rec- 
tor of Haugham, in the county ot Lincoln ; who proved, ſays 
Mr. Walton (4), „ ſuch a wife as was ſuitable to his own deſires ; 
*« awife, that made his life happy by being always content when he 
vas chearful ; that divided her joys with him, and abated of 
* his ſorrow, by bearing a part of that burthen ; a wife, that 
« demonſtrated her affection by a chearful obedience to all his 
1 deſires, during the whole courſe of his life; and at his death 
* too, for ſhe out- lived him.“ 


About 
(z) Vid Biograph. Britan. brought up a tradeſman, and to have 
(4) Walton, as — beca firſt ſettled in buſineſs at the 


(!) IZAAK WALTON was born Royal Exchange. He alterwards lived 
in Auguſt, 1593. No account is pre- in Flecteſtreet, and in Chancery-lane, 
ferved of the manner of his educa- where, in ſome deeds ot conveyance, 


Son, but he appears to have been he is ſaid to have followed the _ 
0 
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About the time of Mr. Sanderſon's marria 
of the collegiate church of Southwell ; 
3M 


Prebend 
Vol. IV. 


of a linen-draper. About the year 
1643, he left London, and ſeems to 
have retired with a competent fortune 
altogether from buſineſs. He alter- 
wards lived ſome time at Strattord, 
and elſewhere ; but moſtly in the fa- 
milies of ſome of the eminent Clergy, 
by 4 whom he was much beloved. 

hen he lived in the pariſh of St. 
Dunſtan in the Weſt, whereof Dr, 
= Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, was 

icar, he became intimately acquaint- 
ed with that eminent Divine; and up- 
on his deceaſe, at the requeſt of Sir 
Henry Wotton, collected materials for 
his Life, which he finiſhed in the year 
1640, and publiſhed it with a collec- 
tion of the Doctor's ſermons in Folio, 
Dr. King, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in a 
letter to Mr, Walton, thus expreſles 
himſelf concerning this Life, © I am 
« glad that the general demonſtration 
« of his worth was fo fairly preſerved 
* and repreſented to the world, by 
your pen, in the Hiſtory of his Life; 
indeed ſo well, that beſides others, 
« the beſt critic of our later time, 
% Mr, John Hales of Eaton, affirmed 
& to me, he had not ſeen a Life writ- 
« ten with more advantage to the ſub- 
* ject, or reputation to the Writer, 
than that of Dr. Donne.“ 

Sir Henry Wotten dying in 1639, 
Biſhop King importuned Mr. Walton 
to undertake the writing his life, which 
he did, and it was prefixed to a col- 
leftion of Sir Henry's remains, in- 
titled, Religaiæ Mottoniangæ. About 
two years after the Reſtoration, he 
wrote the Life of the learncd Richard 
Hooker; which he was enjoined to 
undertake by his friend Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, And under the root of 
his good friend and patron Dr. George 
Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, he 
wrote the Life of Mr, George Herbert. 
Theſe Lives were collected together, 
and publiſhed in a ſmall Volume, 8vo, 
in 1675, with a Preface, and a Dedi- 
eation to the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

When he was in his eighty-third 
year, he undertook to write the Lite 
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, he was made 
and, in _ 
- 


of Biſhop Sanderſon, which was pub- 
liſhed together with ſeveral of that 
Prelate's pieces, and a ſermon of 
Hooker's, in 8vo, in 1678, But his 
pen was not altogether confined to Bi- 
ography. While he lived in London, 
his favourite amuſement was angling z 
in which he was a great proficient, 
Langbaine ſtiles him, the common 
father of all Anglers. The precepts 
of the art of angling, having hardly 
ever been reduced to writing, were 
e trom age to age chiefly by 
tradition: but Walton, whoſe bene- 
volent and communicative temper ap- 
ars in every line of his Writings, be- 
ing unwilling to conceal from the 
world thoſe aſſiſtances, which his long 
practice and experience enabled him 
to give, in the year 1653, he pub- 
liſhed, in a very elegant manner, his 
„Complete Angler; or, Contempla- 
&« tive Man's Recreation;“ in ſmall 
12mo, adorned with cuts of moſt of 
the fiſh mentioned in it. This is no 
trifling work, but both entertaining 
and inſtructive; and, according to 
ſome critics, whether we conſider the 
elegant ſimplicity of the ſtyle, the eaſe 
and unaffected humour of the dia- 
logue, the pleaſing ſcenes which it 
delineates, the delightful paſtoral po- 
etry which it contains, or the tine 
motality it ſo {weetly inculcates, hag 
hardly its fellow in any of the mo- 
dern languages. That this work met 
with a very tavourable reception from 
the public, may caſily be inferred 
from its going through five Editions 
in the Author's life-time; to the laſt 
of which, his intimate friend and 
adopted fon, Charles 'Cotton, of Be- 
resford in Staffordſhire, Eſq; added a 
very judicious ſupplement, coutaining, 
& Inſtructions how to angle for a 
„Trout, or Grayling, in a clear 
« ſtream,” An elegant Edition of 
this Work was publithed at London, 
in 1760, with notes, hiſtorical, criti» 
cal, and explanatory, together with 
ſome account of the Lives boch of 
Walton and Cotton, 
In 1683, When he was ninety years 
old, 
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he was inſtalled into a Prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. He 
continued to diſcharge the duties of his function in his pariſh in 
a very exemplary manner. He laboured much in reconciling 
differences, and preventing law-ſuits, both in his pariſh, and in 
the neighbourhood. He alſo often viſited fick and diſconſolate 
families, raifing them from dejection by his advice and chearful 
diſcourſe, and alſo giving pecuniary aſſiſtance to thoſe who were 
in want of it. 

He was often called upon to preach at aſſizes and viſitations. 
But his ſermons on theſe occaſions, though much eſteemed by the - 
beſt judges, were the leſs valued by the generality, becauſe he 
read them ; which he was forced to do, Walton obſerves, not- 
withſtanding he had an extraordinary memory, even the art of it, 
becauſe he had ſuch an innate, invincible fear and baſhfulneſs, 
that it rendered his memory wholly uſeleſs as to the repetition of 
his ſermons ; which occaſioned it to be remarked when they were 
firſt printed, which was in the year 1632, that *«* the beſt ſermons 
* that were ever read, were never preached.” 

At the beginning of the reign of King Charles I. he was 
choſen one of the Clerks in Convocation for the Dioceſe of Lin- 
coln; as he was al ſo in all the ſubſequent Convocations durin 
that reign. And Dr. Laud, at that time Biſhop of London, 
having recommended Sanderſon to the King, as a man excellent! 
{killed in caſuiſtical learning, he was appointed Chaplain to his 
Majeſty in November, 1631. When he became known to the 


King, his Majeſty put many caſes of conſcience to him, and re- 


ceived from him ſuch ſolutions as gave him great ſatis faction: ſo 
that, at the end of his month's attendance, the Kiny told him, 
that ! he ſhould long for next November; for he reſolved to have 
a more inward acquaintance with him, when the month and 
he returned.“ And it is ſaid that the King was never abſent 
from his ſermons, and uſed to ſay, that © he carried his ears to 
6 _ other preachers, but his conſcieace to hear Mr. Sander- 
«c on.“ : 

In Auguſt, 1636, when the Court was entertained at Oxford, 
he was, among others, created Doctor in Divinity. In 1642, he was 
| propoſed 


old, Mr. Walton publiſhed, * Theal- 
© ma and Clearchus, a paſtoral hiſto- 
* ry in ſmooth and very ealy verſe; 
« written long ſince by John Chalk. 
4% hill, Eſq; an acquaintance and 
& friend of Edmund Spenſer.” To 
this Poem he wrote a Preftacc, con- 
taining a very amiable charatter of 
the Author. He lived but a very lit- 
tle time after the publication of this 
Poem: for this ingentous, meck, be- 
nevolent, and pious inan, ended his 


days on the 1gth of December, 1683, 


in the great froſt at Wincheſter, in the 
houtc of his ſon-in-law, Dr. William 
Hawkins, a Prebendary of the church 
there; where he lies buried. By his 
will, in failure of. his fon's iſſue, he 
tequeathed part of his citate to the 
town of Stafford, for binding out poor 
boys apprentices, and portioning out 
poor maidens in marriage, and buy- 
ing coals for poor people in hard and 
levcre times. Vid Supplement to- 
New and Genes Biog. Dict. 
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propoſed by both Houſes of Parliament to the King, who was then 
at Oxford, to be one of their truſtees for the ſettling of church 
affairs, and was approved of by his Majeſty : but that treaty 
came to nothing. 'The ſame year his Majeſty appointed him Re- 
gius Profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford, with 1 Canonry of 
Chriſt-church annexed; but the civil wars hindered him from 
entering on it till 1646, and then he did not hold it undiſturbed 
much avs a year. 

In 1643, he was nominated by the Parliament one of the AC 
ſembly of Divines, but never ſat among them : neither did he 
take the Covenant or Engagement, ſo that his Living was ſequeſ- 
tered : but, ſo great was his reputation for piety and learning, 
that he was not deprived of it. He had the chief hand in draw- 
ing up The reaſons of the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the 
** ſolemn League and Covenant, the negative oath, and the ordi- 
nances concerning diſcipline and worſhip :” and when the 
Parliament had ſent propoſals to the King for a peace in Church 
and State, his Majeſty deſired, that Dr. Sanderſon, with the 
Doctors Hammond, Sheldon, and Morley, ſhould attend-him, 
and adviſe him how far he might with a yu conſcience comply 
with thoſe propoſals. This requeſt was then rejected; but it bo. 
ing complied with, when his Majeſty was at Hampton-court, and 
in the Iſle of Wight, in 1647 and 1648, thoſe Divines attended 
him there. Dr. Sanderſon often preached before him, and had 
many public and private conferences with him, to his Majeſty's 
great ſatisfaction. The King alſo defired him, at Hampton- 
court, ſince the Parliament had propoſed the aboliſhing of epiſ- 
copal government, as inconſiſtent with Monarchy, that he would 
conſider of it, and declare his * He did ſo ; and what 
he wrote upon that ſubject, was afterwards printed in 1661, and 
1663, in 8vo. under this title, Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed by law 
in England, not prejudicial to Regal power,” 

At Dr. Sanderſon's taking leave of his Majeſty, in this his laſt 
attendance on him, the King requeſted him to apply himſelf to 
the writing © Caſes of Conſcience.” To which his anſwer was, 
that © he was now grown old, and unfit to write Cafes of Conſci- 
« ence.” But the King replied, that © this was the ſimpleſt an- 
« (wer he ever heard from Dr. Sanderſon ; for no young man 
« was fit to be a Judge, or write Caſes of Conſcience.” And 
upon this occaſion, Mr. Walton relates the following anecdote : 
that in one of theſe conferences, the King told Dr. Sanderſon, or 
one of them that then waited with him, That the remembrance 
of two errors did much afflict him, which were, his aſſent to 
« the Earl of Strafford's death, and the aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in 
« Scotland; and that, if GOD ever reſtored him to the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of his Crown, he would demonſtrate his repen- 


* tance by a public confeſſion and a voluntary penance, by walk. 
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«« ing bare-foot from the Tower of London, or Whitehall, to $t. 
« Paul's church; and would deſire the people to intercede with 
« GOD for his pardon.” | 

It ſhould ſeem from hence, and from what was ſaid before, that 

the King's conſcience was in ſome matters very ſcrupulous : 
it would, however, have been well for this Monarch, as well as 
for the nation, if he had been more ſcrupulous with reſpect to 
the rights of his people: if he had enquired with more care and 
fincerity, whether he had a right to violate his Coronation oath, 
and whether he might conſcientiouſly deprive his ſubjects of their 
laws and their liberties ? But unfortunately for Charles, too many 
of his Clergy were extremely ready to ſuggeſt to him, that his 
ſubjects had no rights; that he was the Sovereign Maſter of their 
perſons and of their properties; and that they were bound to ſub- 
mit, like beaſts of burthnen, to whatever hardſhips, impoſitions, 
or exactions, he, in his Royal goodneſs and wiſdom, ſhould think 
fit to lay upon them. And theſe doctrines were ſo agreeable to 
his _—_ that he endeavoured to regulate his government in 
exact conformity to them. 

In 1648, Dr. Sanderſon, on account of his adherence to the 
Royal cauſe, was ejected from his Profeſſorſhip and Canonry in 
Oxford, by the Parliament viſitors: And upon this he retired to 
his Living of Boothby Pannel. Soon after, he was taken priſo- 
ner, and carried to Lincoln, on purpoſe to be exchanged for Mr. 
Clarke, a Puritan Divine, who had been made priſoner by the 
King's party: and he was indeed ſoon releaſed upon articles, one 
of which was, that he ſhould be reſtored to his Living, and 
which he accordingly was. But though the articles imported 
alſo, that he ſhould live undiſturbed, yet ye was far from being 
either quiet or ſafe, being once wounded and ſeveral times plun- 
dered: and the outrage of the foldiers was ſuch, that they not 
egly came into his church, and diſturbed him when he was read- 
ing prayers, but even forced the common prayer book from him, 
and tore it to pieces. . 

About this time Dr. Sanderſon received a viſit from the learned 
Dr. Hammond, who wanted to diſcourſe with him upon ſome 

oints diſputed between the Calviniſts and Arminians ; and ſome 
Len which afterwards paſſed between them on theſe ſubjects 
have ſince beep printed, While Hammond was at Sanderſon's 
houſe, he laboured to perſuade him to truſt to his excellent memo 
ry, and not to read but try to ſpeak a ſermon, as he had written 
it. Dr. Sanderſon promiſed that he would endeavour to do fo: 
and to that end they both went early the Sunday following to a 
neighbouring Clergyman, and requeſted to exchange a termon, 
which they accordingly did. At Dr. Sanderſon's going into the 

ulpit he gave his ſermon, which was a very ſhort one, into the 
bang of Dr. Hammond, intending to preach it as it was written: 


but 
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but before he had preached a third part, Hammond looking up- 
on the written ſermon, obſerved him to be much out, and fo loſt 
as to the matter, that he was in pain for him : and indeed, the 
diſorder of the preacher, and the incoherency of his ſermon, 
was very apparent to many of the auditors, though of the loweſt 
rank. After the ſermon was over, our two Divines walking home 
together, Dr. Sanderſon ſaid with much earneſtneſs, Good 
% Poctor give me my ſermon, and know, that neither you, nor any 
% man living, ſhall ever perſuade me to preach again without my 
* books.” Hammond replied, Dottor, be not angry: 
«« forif I ever perſuade you to preach again without book, I will 
«« give you leave to burn all thoſe that I am maſter of.“ 

Dr. Sanderſon was exceedingly ſenſible of the great diſadvan- 
tage of the extreme timidity and baſhfulneſs of his temper, This 
appears from ſome converſation which paſſed between him and 
the Writer of his Life, Mr. Walton, when they happened to meet 
in London, a few years before the Reſtoration, at which time 
Sanderſon's attachment to the Royal party had occaſioned his 
circumſtances to be very lo w/. I met Fim accidentally in Lon- 
don (ſays Walton) in ſad- coloured clothes, and, Gop knows, 
far from being coſtly : the place of our meeting was near to Lit- 
tle Britain, where he had been to buy a book, which he then 
had in his hand. We had no inclination to part preſently ; 
and therefore turned to ſtand in a corner under 2 
for it began to rain, and immediately the wind roſe, and the 
rain increaſed ſo much, that both became ſo inconvenient, as 
to force us into a cleanly houſe, where we had bread, cheeſe, ale, 
and a fire for our money. This rain and wind were ſo obliging 
to me, as to force our ſtay there for at leaſt an hour, to my great 
content and advantage : for in that time he made to me many 
uſeful obſervations, with much clearneſs and conſcientious free- 
dom.” After relating ſome of the converſation which paſſed be- 
tween them on this occaſion, Mr. Walton goes on to inform us, 
that Dr. Sanderſon expreſſed a forrow by ſaying to him, © 
that I had gone Chaplain to that excellently accompliſhed gen- 
« tleman, your friend, Sir Heniy Wotton ! which was once in- 
tended, when he firſt went Ambaſſador to the State of Venice : 
for by that employment I had been forced into a neceſſity of 
converſing, not with him only, but with ſeveral men of ſeve- 
ral nations; and might thereby have kept myſelf from my un- 
manly baſhfulneſs, which has proved very troubleſome, and not 
leſs inconvenient to me; and which I now fear is become ſo 
habitual as never to leave me. And by that means 1 might 
alſo have known, or at leaſt have had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing cne of the late miracles of general learning, prudence, 


and 
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% and modeſty, Sir Henry Wotton's dear friend, Father Paul, 
* who, the author of his Life ſays, was born with a baſhfulneſs 
* as invincible, sI have found my own to be: a man whoſe 
c fame muſt never die, till virtue and learning ſhall become fo 
« uſeleſs as not to be regarded.” 

It was in 1647, that Dr. Sanderſon firſt publiſhed his lectures 
De Juramenti Obligatione, which being ſome years after read with 
great ſatis faction by the celebrated Mr. Robert Boyle, that gen- 
tleman ated Dr. Barlow, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, if he 
thought Dr. Sanderſon could be induced to write Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, if Le might have an honorary penſion allowed, to ſupply 
him with books and an amanuenſis? But Dr. Sanderſon told Dr. 
Barlow, that if any future tract of his could bring any benefit to 
mankind, he would readily ſet about it without a penſion. Up- 
on this Mr. Boyle ſent him a preſent of fifty pounds, which his 
circumilances at that time rendered very acceptable ; and Dr 
Sanderſon preſently reviſed, finiſhed, and publiſhed his treatiſe 
De Obligatione Conſcientiæ. 

On the reſtoration of King Charles IT. Dr. Sanderſon was re- 
inſtated in his Profeſſorſhip and Canonry. Soon after, at the re- 
commendation of Dr. Sheldon, he was nominated to the Biſho- 
pric of Lincoln; and was conſecrated on the 28th of October, 
1660. But as he was now upwards of ſeventy-three years of age, 
he enjoyed his new dignity little more than two years, during 
which time he repaired his Palace at Bugden, augmented poor 
vicarages, and did all the good in his power. He died on the 
29th of January, 1663, in the ſeventy-1ixth year of his age; and 
was buried in the Chancel of Bugden-church, with as much pri- 
vacy, and as little expence as poſſible, according to his own di- 
rection. | 

Biſhop SANDERSON was in his perſon moderately tall, of a 
healthy conſtitution, of a mild, chearful, and even temper, and 
extremely temperate. In his behaviour, he was affable, civil, and 
obliging, but not ceremonious. He was a man of great piety, 
modeſty, learning, and abilities, and of unblameable manners. 
He had great knowledge in the fathers, ſchoolmen, and caſuiſti- 
cal and controverſial Divinity; and was well ſkilled in antient 
and modern Hiſtory. It ſhould ſeem, however, as if he had not 
been of ſuch univerſal reading, as might be ſuppoſed. For we 
are told, that being aſked by a friend, what books he ſtudied 
moſt, when he laid the foundation of his great and clear learning, 
he anſwered, that he declined reading many books, but what 
* he did read were well choſen, and read often; and added, that 
e they were chiefly three, Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, Aquinas's Se- 
% cunda Secundz, and Tully, but eſpecially his Oftices, which 


6 he had not read over leſs than twenty times, and could even = 
is 
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% his old age receite without book.” He told him alſo, that the 
learned Civilian Dr. Zouch had written Elementa Juriſprudentiæ, 
which he thought he could alſo ſay without book, and that no 
wiſe man could read it too often. We are alſo told, as an evi- 
dence of the ftrength of Dr. Sanderſon's memory, that alone, or 
to a friend, he could repeat all the Odes of Horace, and much ot 
Juvenal and Perſius without book. And he ſaid, that the re- 
« petition of one of the Odes of Horace to himſelf was to him 
* ſuch muſic, as a leſſon on the viol was to others, when they 
played it to themſelves or friends.” The worthieſt and moſt 
learned of his contemporaries ſpeak of him in the moſt reſpact- 
ful terms. Dr. Hammond ſays, © That ſtaid and well-weighed 
% man Dr. Sanderſon conceives all things deliberately, dwells 
« upon them diſcreetly, diſcerns things taat differ exactly, paſ- 


« ſeth his judgment rationally, and exprefies it aptly, clearly, 
„ and honeſtly.” 


The Works which this Prelate publiſhed were the follow- 
ing : 

I. Logicz Artis Compendium, Oxon, 1615, 8yo, This bas 
been many times ſince re-priated. 

II. Phyſicæ ſcientiz Compendium, Oxon. 1671, 8vo. 

III. Thirty-five Sermons, printed in ſeveral forms, and at dif- 
ferent times, and all together, in Folio, in 1681. 

IV. Nine Caſes of Conſcience reſolved, 1678, 8yo. 

V. De Juramenti promiſſorii Obligatione Prælectiones 
Septem. Firſt printed at London in 1647, 8vo. and re-printed 
leveral times fince with De Obligatione Conſcientæ Preletiones 
Decem. 

VI. A Cenſure of Mr. Anthony Aſcham his Pook of the Con- 
fuſions and Revolutions of Government, 1649, 8vo. 

VII. Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed by law in England, not pre- 
judicial to the regal power, Lond. 1661. 

VIII. Pax Eccleſiæ, concerning Predeſtination, &c. Printed, 
with ſome other ſmall pieces, at the end of his Life by Mr. 
Walton. 

IX. Diſcourſe concerning the church in theſe particulars : firit 
concerning the viubility of the true church; lecondly, concerniug 
the church of Rome, &c. Lond. 1688. 4to. 

X. Mr. Peck, in the ſecond Volume of his Deſiderata Curioſa, 
has publiſhed the Hiſtory and Adtiquities of the Cathedral at 
Lincoln: containing an axact copy of ali the antient monumen- 
tal inſcriptions there, in number 163, as they ſtood in 1641, molt 
of which were ſeen alter tory up, or atkerwile Cefaced. Collected 


by 
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by Robert Sanderſon, S. T. P. afterwards Lord Biſhop of that 


urch, and compared with and corrected by Sir William Dug- 
dale's M, S. Survey. 
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biſhop of Canterbury, hls Lite, 

187. his Finch and education, ibid. 
made Dean of Wincheſter, ibid. 
and Biſhop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, 188. tranſlated tothe See of 
London, ibid. and from thence to 
the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
ibid, the moderation with which he 
diſcharges his eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions, ibid. he forbids the book of 
Sports being read at Croydon, 191. 
has the misfortune to Kill a man 
accidentally, ibid. his free remon- 
ſtrances to King James concerning 
his Majeſty's conduct, 192. is dil- 
countenanced by King Charles and 
his favourite Buckingham, 193. de- 
clines concurring in the arbitrary 

meaſures of Charles and his Mi- 
niſters, ibid, his death, ibid. and 
character, 194. 

Addiſon, Mr. his character of Lord 
Bacon, 153- 

Hard, Arthur, 
227. 

Age, a poetical deſcription of it, 31, 


ſome account of him, 


32. 
Ainſworth, Henry, ſome account of 
him, 231. 
Alan, Cardinal, ſome account of him, 


24. : 
Ambaſſador, Sir Henry Wotton's rules 
for the conduct of one, 223. 


V OL UMM: 


drecus, Biſhop, his Life, 201. his 


- - © birth and education, ibid. he is pa- 
BBOT, GEORGE, Arch- 


tronized by Sir Francis Walſing- 
ham, 202. elected Maſter of Pem- 
broke Hall, iid. made Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, 16d. tranilated to the 
See of Ely, 203. and from thence 
to Wincheſter, ibid. his death and 
character, 204. account of his 
Works, 206, 207. Lord Bacon's 
remarkable letter to him, 149, 150, 

Arminius, Sir Henry Wotton's charac- 
ter of him, 223. 

Armſtrong, Archibald, the King's fool, 
his ſaying to Archbiſhop Laud, 
280. 

Attorney-General, reflexions on the 
proſtitute manner in which that 
office has been often exerciſed, 163, 

Aubrey's account of Shakeſpcare, 111. 


B. 
Bacon, Lord, his Life, 127. his birth 


and education, id. he goes over 
into France, 128. returns to Eng- 
land, and applics himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the common law, ibid. is 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth her 
learned Council extraordinary, ibid, 
dutinguiſhes himſelf in Parliament, 
and is treated with much regard 
the 9 129. the Earl of Et- 
ſex's triendihip to him, 131, 132, 
his ingratitude to that Nobleman, 
L323. 
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133. made Solicitor-General, 136. 
is raiſed to the office of Attorney- 
General, 138. made Lord-Kceper 
of the Great Seal, 140. appointed 
Lord-Chancellor, and created Ba- 
ron of Verulam, and Viſcount 
St. Alban's, 142, his philoſophical 
purſuits, ibid. account of his fall, 
145. proſccutes his ſtudies, 150. 
his death, 152, his character, 1 53-- 
156. obſervations on his Writings, 
157--160, 

Baker, Sir Richard, ſome account of 

him, 217. 

Baftwwick, Dr. Jobn, the ſevere and ar- 
bitrary proceedings againſt him, 
274+ further account ot him, 275, 

Beaumont, Francis, his Life, 440, 441. 

Beaumont, Sir Jobn, account of him, 


o. 

Brac, Biſhop, his Life, 231-241. 

Bodler, Sir Ibemas, an account of his 
Life, 100--102. 

Boyle, Richard, Earl of Corke, his 
Life, 208, his birth and early 
courſe of hfe, ibid. gocs over into 
Ireland, ibid. the {mall ſtock with 
which he Jaunched out into the 
world, ibid. his fortunate marriage, 
209. a falſe accuſation ſent over to 
Queen Elizabeth againſt him, ibid. 
goes over into England, and de- 
tends himſelf before the Queen, 
210, the Queen approves his con- 
puct, and promotes him, 211. his 
extraordinary ſucceſs, and further 
promotions, 213. his death, ibid, 
tus character, 214, 215. 

Brawniſts, an account of the ſect fo 
called, 252, 253. 

Burre', Biihop, his character of Arch- 
[biſhop Uſher, 357. 

Ferien, Herry, the ſevere and arbitrary 
proceedings againit him, 275. fur- 
ther account of him, 276. 


. 


(ander, William, his Life, 96. his 
birth and education, id. he is 
made ſecond malter of Weſtmin— 
lter-Ichool, 97. publiſhes his Bri- 
tannia, ibid, made head-maſter of 
Weſtuninſter-ſchool, 98. appointed 
Clarencieux, King at Arms, ibid, 
publiſhes his Annals of the reiga 
of Queen Elizabeth, 101. ſounds 


an hiſtorical lecture, 102, his death, 
103. and character, 104. 

Cartwright, William, ſome account of 
him, 308. 

Caſaubon, Iſaac, ſome particulars con- 
cerning him, 190. 

Cavendiſh, Thomas, his birth and early 
courſe of life, 92. conſumes his 
eſtate ibid, he makes a voyage to 
the South-ſcas, ibid. account of his 
voyage round the world, 93, 94- 
his death, gg. 

Cecil, Robert, Earl of Saliſbury, his 
Life, 87. his birth and education, 
ibid. is employed in affairs of State, 
ibid. receives the honour of Knight- 
hood, ibid. appointed Secretary of 
State, ibid. made Lord Privy Seal, 
ibid, a remarkable inſlance of his 
preſence of mind, 88, endeavours 
to reitrain the profuſcneſs of King 
James, 89, his death, go. and 
character, ibid. farther particulars 
concerning hun, 131, 132, 135- 

Chambers, Mr. Richard, merchant of 
London, his patriotic behaviour 
and ſufferings, 432, 433. 

Chappel, William, Biſhop of Corke, 
Cloyne, and Roſs, account of him, 
448, 449- 

Chapman, George, account of him, 302. 

Charles, Prince of Wales, his journey 


to Spain with Buckingham, 321. 
the manner of his reception there, 
322. letter from him to Bucking- . 


ham concerning a ſuppoſed intrigue 
of his, 327. 

Charles I. King, his acceſſion, 17g. his 
arbitrary government, 175, paſſes 
the Petition at Right into a law, 
though with great reluftance, 177. 
acknowledges in a meſſage to the 
the Parhament, that Magna Charta, 
and ſix other ſtatutes in ſupport of 
the liberty of the ſubject, were all ia 
force, 176. Mr. Harris's obſerva- 
tions on his artifice and diſſimula- 
tion, 177. his frequent violations 
of the Petition of Right, ibid. and 
P. 379, 330, 391, 432, 433. Ben 
Jonſon's poctical epiſtle to him, 
395. his raprudent, arbitrary, and 
illegal adminiſtration, 390, 391. 2a 
converſation between him and 
Archbiihop Williams, 414. he 
breaks his promiſe to that Prelate, 
417, his declaration to Dr, Sander- 
lon about Stiaford's death, and 

the. 
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the abolition of epiſcõpacy in Scots 
land, 459. obſervations on the ſcru- 
pulouſneſs of Charles's conſcience, 


460. 

Circulation of the blood, Dr. Har- 
vey's diſcovery of, ſome account of, 
313. the honour of the diſcovery 
attempted to be taken from him, 


314. 

Clarendon, Lord, his account of the 
apparition of Sir George Villiers, 
332. his character of Selden, 38. 

Cobham, Lord, his evidence againſt 
Raleigh, 57. his miſerable manner 
of ending his days, 38. 

Cote, Sir Edvard, his Life, 161, his 
birth and education, i&id. becomes 
eminent as a Lawyer, ibid, made 
Attorney - General, 162, plcads 
againſt Sir Walter Raleigh, ibid. 
made Lord Chief juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, 163. and after- 
wards of the King's Bench, ibid. 
acts with great integrity, 164. his 
remarkable anſwer to King James's 
queſtion, 163. is diſgraced at Court, 
168. and removed from the office 
of Chief Juſtice, 169. exerts him- 
ſelf with great ſpirit in the Houle 
of Commons, 172, 1s obliged to 
ſerve the office of Sheriff, 174. con- 
tinues to oppoſe the Court with 
extraordinary vigour, 173, 176. his 
death, 178. and character, 179. ac- 
count of his Works, 180, 181. 

Coronation ceremomies, a remarkable 
addition made to them by Laud, in 
behalf of the Clergy, 261. 

Cotton, Sir Robert, his Lite, 225—230, 

Cottington, Lord, a remarkable ſtory 
related by Lord Clarcudon concern- 
ing his behaviour to Archbiſhop 
Laud, 269. 

Covent + garden piaza and church, 
Mr. Horace Walpole's obſervations 
concerning them, 298. 

Cromevell, his declaration concerning 
the Earl of Corke, 215. treats Arch- 
biſhop Uſher with much reſpect, 

355. Archbiſhop Williams's cha- 
racter of him, 426. 
Cu,, Henry, account of him, 53. 


D 


Daniel, Samucl, ſome account of him, 
194 195 a 

Dec, Fobn, account of him, 363-9367. 

De Luines, Sir Edward Herbert's ipi- 


rited behaviour to tliat French Mi- 
nilter, 359, 360. 

Diary, Archbiſhop Laud's, extracts 
from, 287, 288, 289. 

Divine Judgments, Mr, Selden's ab- 
ſervations concerning them, 384. 

Drayton, Michael, his Life, 193-200. 

Drummond, William, account of him, 
304. 

Donne, Dr. Fobn, his Life, 242. his 
birth and education, 187d. is ap- 
3 Secretary to the Lord 
deeper Egerton, 243. the circum» 
ſtances of his marriage, ibid, gocs 
over into France, 245. the extraor- 
dinary viſion ſaid to be ſeen by him 
there, ibid. enters into Holy Orders 
when he was upwards of forty years 
old, 246. choſen preacher to the 
ſocicty of Lincoln's Inn, 247. and 
made Dean of St. Paul's, ibid. his 
death, 249. and character, 250. 

Du Moulin, Peter, Archbiſhop Wil- 
liams's generoſity to him, 419, 422, 


E 


Elizabeth, Queen, her ſaying concern- 
ing Mr. Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Corke, 210, 211. 

Epiſcopal ambition, John Hale's ſen- 
tumeats concerning it, 370, 


5 . 


Fairy Queen of Spenſer, Mr. War- 
ton's account of the plan of it, 12, 
remarks on that poem by Mr. Rhy- 
mer, ibid. and by Mr. Hughes, 13. 
and Mr, Dryden, 16. an extract 
from it, 14. 

Fayal, Sir Walter Raleigh's gallant 
behaviour on that iſland, 51. 

Felton. F:bn, aſſalſinates the Duke of 
Buckingham, 331. farther account 
of him, 334 his behaviour when 
taken, 335- his reply at the Council- 
table, when threatened by Laud 
with the rack, 262 


Fletcher, Fobn, his Life, 441 443. 
G 


Geataker, Thomas, forme account of 
him, 352, 353» 334. 

Greer, Robert, ſome account of him 4. 

Greenville, Sir Rickard, ſoiue account 
of him, 37. 

Grewiile, Fulke, Lord Brooke, his Life, 
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79. his birth and education, ib. his 
friendſhip with Sir Philip Sydney, 
ib, makes a trip to Germany, where 
he has an interview with William, 
Prince of Orange, 80. receives the 
honour of Knighthood, 81. made 
Under-Treaſurer and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 82. created Lord 
Brooke, ib, his tragical death, 8g. 
his character, 84. account of his 
writings, 85, 86. 

Gretius, Archbiſhop Abbot's account 
of him, 189, 190. 


H 


Hacket, Jobn, Biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, account of him, 4:9, 
420, 421, 

Hales, Febn, his Life, 368—g7 5. 

Hai, Biſhop, ſome account of him, 
250, 251, 

Han pn, Fobn, his birth, 429. diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf in Parliament, i6, 
is impri ſoncd for reſuſing to pay an 
illegal loin, 430. refuſes to pay 
ſhip-money, ib. ſtands trial with the 
King, 431. engages in the proſecu- 
tion of the Earl of Strafford, and 
Archbiſhop Laud, 435. is killed in 
Chalgrove held, 437. his character, 
ibid, | 

Harris, Mr. his obſervations on the 
artifice and inſincerity of Ning 
Charles I. 177. 

Harvey, Dr. William, his Life, 312. pub- 
liſhes his diſcovery concerning the 
circulation of the blood, iv. mcets 
with much oppoſition, 313. means 
are . deprive him of the 
honour of his diſcovery, ib. ap- 
poin ed phyſician to K. Charles I, 
315, his death and character, 316. 

Harvey, Gabriel, ſome account of 
ham. 3. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, his Lite, 

359367. 

Herbert, Gcorge, account of him, 363. 

Hecker, Richard, his Life, 17. pa- 
tromzed by Biſhop Jewel, 16. en- 
ters into Holy Orders, 19. his un- 
happy marriage, 20. made Matter 
of the Temple, ib. his diſput' s with 
Wolter Travers, 21. rctires to a 
country Living, 22. publiſhes his 
books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, is. 
his death, and character, 23. King 
James's forrow at hearing the news 
of his death, 26. and his character 
of his Writings, 27. 


Howell, James, ſome account of him, 
294, 295, 296. 

Humility. Mr. Selden's obſervation 
concerning that virtue, 384. 

Hume, Mr. ſeems to take a pleaſure in 
leſſening the characters of the moſt 
celebrated Englith Writers, 113. his 
remarks on Shakeſpeare, 16. his in- 
vidious character of Lord Bacon, 
155, his excellent obſervations on 
the importance of the Liberty of 
the Preſs, 279, 280. an extraordi- 
nary remark of his animadverted 
on, 328. obſervations on the pains 
taken by him to blacken the cha- 
rafter of Sir Walter Raleigh, 66. 


I 


James I. his acceſſion to the Throne, 
88. his protuſeneſs, 89. his ſaying 
concerning the Bodlcian library, 
102, his letter to Lord Bacon, 144. 
his behaviour to the Judges, 164, 
165. his curious obſervations con- 
cerning his prerogative, 165. his be- 
haviour to the Elector Palatine, 189, 
Archbiſhop Abbot's letter to him, 
192, his ſaying concerning Dr. 
Donne, 246. his ſpeech to him on 
making him Dean of St, Paul's, 
248. his unwillingneſs to promote 
Laud, 256. his curious letters to 
Prince Charles and his favourite 
Buckingham, 322, 325, 326. his 
treatment of Mr. Selden, 377. a 
converſation between him aud the 
Lord-Keeper Williams, 413. 

Fervel, Biſhop, a ſtory relative to his 
behaviour to Richard Hooker, then 
a young ſtudent, 18. 

Jolinſin, Dr. his obſervations on the 
Wruings of Shakeſpeare, 113--117. 
remarks on ſome lines reſpecting 
Archbiſhop Laud in one of his 
poems, 287. 

Jones, Inigo, his Life, 291 299. 

Jonſon, Benjamin, his Lite, goo. works 
as a bricklayer, iv. cnlilts as a fol- 
dier, ib. becomes a player, and a 
dramatic Writer, 301. kills one of 
his brother actors in a duel. 15. re- 
commended by Shakeſpeare, 302. 
and is made Poct-Lanreat, gog. his 
death, and character, 30g. 

Iriſhman, the ſolicitude ot one to be 
hanged in a withy rather than a 
haller, 35, 


L La 10 d, 
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L 


Laud, Archbiſhop, his Life, 255. his 
firſt preferments, 236. made Chap- 
lain to King James, and Dean of 
Glouceſter, 257. made Biſhop of 
St. David's, 260. removed to the 
Biſhopric of Bath and Wells, 261. 
and {rom thence to the See of Lon- 
don, 56. his ſevere and arbitrar 
proceedings in the High Commil- 
fon Court, 262, 263, his fondneſs 
for ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 264, 
265. made Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 267. 1s offered a Cardinal's 
hat, 10. other inſtances of his ſe- 
verity, 268 269, 271, 272, 273. his 
arbitrary reltraints of the Preſs, 
278, impeached by the Commons 
of high trcaſon, 281. contined up- 
wards of three years in the Tower, 
284. brought to his trial, 285. an 
ordinance lor his attainder paſſes 
both Houles, 286. he is executed, 
ib. his character, 287, further paru- 
culars concerning him, 423, 434. 

Leighton, Dr. Alexander, his cruel per- 
— by Archbiſhop Laud in the 
High Commiſſion Court, 262, 263. 

Leighton, Rot ert, Archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, his character, 263, 

Liberty of the Pieſs, obſervations on 
its importance, 278, 279, 

Liturgies, the ſentiments of John 
Hales concerning them, 369 

Lydiat, Thomas, ſome account of him, 


243) 244+ 


M 


Macaulay, Mrs, her character of the 
Earl of Strafford, 402. and of Mr, 
Hampden, 437, 438. 

Marſton, Fohn, account of him, gog. 

Mede, Fojeph, his Life, 446—454- 

Mezeray, the famous French Hiſto- 
rian, his remarkable converſation 


with Mr. John Hampden, 438, 


Miner of State, the difficulty of 
bringing them to juſtice, 400. it 
muſt be owing to lome detect in the 
l:ws, if thoſe who endeavour to de- 
prive the pcople of their rights and 
Lberties, cannot be capitally pu- 
niſhed in a regular and legal man- 
ner, 286, 421, 


N 


Nile, Biſhop of Durham, a remark- 
able inſtance of his ſervile adula- 
tion to King James I. 203. 


O 


Olivarez, the Spaniſh Miniſter, the 
diſagreement between him and 
Buckingham, 324. 

Orange, William, Prince of, a deſcrin- 
tion of his perſon and behaviour, 
80. 

OPorne, Francis, ſome account of him, 


43- . 
Ofealdificr, Mr. maſter of Wincheſter 
ſchool. the malicious proſecution 
carried on againſt him by Archbi- 
ſhop Laud, 424. 
Owerbury, Sir Thomas, an account of 
him, 16g--167. 


P 


Pau, Father, the intimacy between 
him and Bed-ll, 231. the exaftneſs 
with which he had read over the 
New Teſtament in Greek, 232, Dr. 
Sanderſon's character of him, 461, 


462. 

Pearſon, Biſhop, his character of John 
Hales, 373: 374- 

Pope, Mr. his character of Shake- 
{peare, 112. 

Proſecutions in the caſe of what are 
termed ſeditious libels, the preſent 
mode of not conſiſtent with the ge- 
nius of a free State, 277 

Proteſtation of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in the reiga of James I. 172, 


173. 

— IVilliam, the ſevere and arbi- 
trary proccedings againſt him, 272. 
farther account of him, 273. 

Pym, Mr. his ſpeech to Went worth, af- 
terwards Earl of Strattord, on his 
deſerting the country party, 387. 


R 


Ralcigh, Sir Malter, his Liſe, 33. goes 
over into France as a gentleman- 
volunteer, ibid. ſerves alſo in the 
Netherlands againſt the Spantards, 

ibid. goes over into Ireland, where 
he performs many ſignal ſervices, 
3.4. returns to England, and recom- 

mends 


mends himſclf at Court, 35. ſends 
out ſhips at his own expence, which 
take poſſeſſion of Virginia, 36 is 
choſen Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Devon, ibid. diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada, 39. is in great favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, 40. introduces the 
uſe of tobacco in England, i5id. has 
an amour with the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, 41. marrics 
her, ibid. ſets fail on an expedition 
to South America, ibid, his gallant 
behaviour at the ſiege of Cadiz, 
45. arrives at Fayal, 47. is diſcounte- 
nanced at Court on the acceſſion of 
King James, 35. tricd at Wincheſ- 
ter on a pretended —_ of high 
treaſon, 56. 1s condemned, ibid. his 
letter to his wife after his con- 
demnation, 38. confined twelve 
years in the Tower, 61. during 
which time he writes his Hiſtory of 
the World, ibid. is ſet et liberty, i. 
and gocs as Commander in Chief of 
an expedition to Guiana, 62, his 
deſign miſcarries, 63, he returns to 
England, 66. is ordered for execu- 
tion on his former ſentence, 68. his 
behaviour on the ſcaffold, 69. his 
character, 70. ſome account of his 
fon Carew Raleigh, 72—74. 
Rand:}þb, Thomar, an account of him, 


2 . 

Romilh Prieſt, the remarkable excuſe 
made by one to avod a diſputation 
with Archbiſhop Uſher, 347. 


8 


Sactwille, Jama, Earl of Dorſet, his 
Lite, 28. his portical productions, 
2Q, created Lord Buckhurſt, ibid. 
ſent Ambaſſador to the States-Gene- 
ral, 30. made Lord Iligh Trea- 
fuer, ibid. his death, 31. and cha- 
ratter, ibid. 

*Canderſor, Rol ert, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
his Liſe, 455. enters into Holy Or- 
ders, 436. his ctreme modeſty, 453. 
a remarkable oblervation concern- 
mz his ſermons ibid. attempts 10 
preach without notes, and the dif- 
courſe hetween him and Dr. Ham- 
mond thereupon, 461. his converſa- 
tion with Itaac Walton, f/. made 
Biſhop of Lincoln, 462. his death 
and character, 16. 

S:ville, Sir Horry, his Life, 73. ap- 
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pointed tutor in the Greek tongue to 
Queen Elizabeth, ib. made Warden 
ot Merton College, ib. founds two 
Profeſſorſhips at Oxford, 76. his 
death, 77. 

Saville, Lady, complains of her huſ. 
band's inattention to her, 76. 

Selden, John, his Life, 376. publiſhes 
ſeveral learned Works, 16. gives 
great offence to the Court and 
Clergy by his Hiſtory of Tythes, 
377. exerts himſelf in Parliament 
againſt the arbitrary meaſures of the 
Court, and in ſupport of the li- 
berty of the lubjell, 379. in conſe. 
quence of which he is committed 
to the Tower, ib, refuſes to give 
lureties for his good behaviour, ib, 
removed to the King's Bench, and 
irom thence to the Gate-houſe, 380. 
is ſet at liberty, and publiſhes ſeve- 
ral learned Works, ibid. his death, 
382, and character, 38g. 

Shat:(f e rre, William, his birth, 106. be 
1s proſecuted for deer-ſtcaling, 1%. 
introduced into the play-houſc, 107. 
becomes a dramatic Writer, 1074. 

atronized by Queen Elizabeth, and 
y the Karl of Southampton, 108. 
that Nobleman's generoſity to him, 
ibid. he quits the ſtage, and ſpends 
the latter part of his life in caſe 
and retirement, 109. his death, 110, 
Aubrey's account of him, 111. 
character of his Writings by Mr. 
Pope, 112. and by Dr. Johnſon, 
113. a liſt of his plays, and obſer- 
vations on their reſpective merits, 
119— 124. 
Shirle,, James, ſome account of him, 


442. 

Spaniſh Lady, remarkable conjugal af- 
fection of a young one to her old 
decrepid huſband,” 46. 

Spced, Fobn, account of him, 84. 

Spelman, Sir Henry, his Lite, 182. ap- 
plies himſelf to the ſtudy of Anti- 
quities, ibid, he publiſhes ſeveral 
learned Works, 184. his dcath and 
character, 185. 

Spenſer, Edmund, his Life, 3. he is pa- 
tromzed by Sir Philip Sydney, 5, 
goes over into Ireland, 8. returns 
again to England with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, g. his misfortunes, and 
death, ibid. account of his Works, 
11---16, 

Spee, John, Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, account of him, 266, 267. 

Stone Herge, 
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Stone - Henge, the different opinions Ware, Sir James, account of him and 


concerning it, 292. 
T 


Table-Talk, Selden's, Extrafts from, 
384, 385. 

Tillefley, Dr. Mr. Selden's anſwer to 
his reflexions on him, 378. 

Travers, Walter, ſome account of him, 


21, 
V 
Villiers, George, his Life, 317. the na- 


ture of his education, ibid. is intro- 
duced at Court, 318. the profuſion 
with which honours, eſtates, and 
preferments, are heaped upon him, 
20, goes over into Spain with 
Prince Charles, 321. the tamiliarity 
between him and the King, 326. 
impeached by the Commons, 328. 
his inſolence, 330, his unfortunate 
expedition to the iſle of Rhe, 331. 
is aſſaſſinated by Felton, 332. his 
character, 335. 

Virginia, the firſt diſcovery of that 
country, 36. 

Voltaire, his obſervations reſpecting 
Lord Bacon, 143. 

Uſer, James, Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
his Life, 337. enters into Holy Or- 
ders, 339. made Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity in the College of Dublin, 342. 
made Biſhop of Meath, 4345. tranſ- 
lated to the See of Armagh, 347. 
comes over to England, and is pre- 
vented from returning to Ireland 
by the rebellion in that kingdom, 
348. is made preacher of Covent- 
garden church, 349. has the Bi- 
ihopric of Carliſle granted to him 
in commendam, ib. he is choſen 
preacher to the ſociety of Lin- 
coln's Inn, 332. his death, 355. and 
character, 356. 
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Walton, Tzaac, account of bim, 456, 
4571 458. 


his Writings, 228, 229, 230. 


Wentworth, Thomas, Earl of Strafford, 


his Life, 386. he oppoſes the Court, 
387. but deſerts the country party 
on being promoted to the Peerage, 
ib, he is made Lord Preſident of 
the North, ib. appointed Lord De- 
puty of Ireland, 389. his haughty 
and arbitrary behaviour in that 
kingdom, 390. returns to England, 
391. and is impeached by the Com- 
mons of high treaſon, 392. account 
of his wi and of the evidence 
againſt him, 393399. a bill of at- 
tainder is paſſed againſt him, 400. 
reflexions on his caſe, ib. his execu - 
tion, 401. and character, 402, 


Weſtminſter - Abbey, remarks on the 


ſhameful neglect of the monuments 
there, 104. 


Wheare, Degory, an account of him 


and his Works, 103. 


Williams, Jobn, Archbiſhop of York, 


his Life, 404. enters into Holy Or- 
ders, 405. becomes Chaplain to the 
Lord Chancellor Egerton, ib. re- 
tires to his Rectory of Walgrave, 
407. his manner of living there, 
408. is made Dean of Weſtminſter, 
409. is unexpeRedlyappointed Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, 410, and 
made Biſhop of Lincoln, 16. is de- 
prived of the Great Seal, 417. is 
greatly injured and oppreſſed by 
the Court, 421, 422. made Arch- 
biſhop of York, 425. his dcath 
and character, 427, 


Molten, Sir Henry, his Liſe, 217222. 
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Tort, King Charles I, ſends for Arch- 


biſhop Williams to attend him 
there, 426. 


York, the Court and Council of, the 


origin of that arbitrary tribunal, 
388. 
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Directions to the Book BINDER. 


PLACE the Table of Contents immediately after the Title. 
| The Alphabetical Index at the End of the Volume. 
The Head of Sir Walter Raleigh to face Page 433 
— William Shakeſpeare 106 

— Sir Francis Bacon 127 
---Sir Edward Coke - - 1561 
- -Ben. Jonſon - - - 300 
John Hampden - - 429 


. 


Page. 41. line g. for ct 10%, read were Ia. P. 47.1. 37. for their ſhips, read 
the Engliſh ſhips. P. 100. I. 15. for editions, read additions. P. 124, I. 22. for jea- 
ouſly, read jealouſy. P. 127, I. 31. tor Ariſtole, read Ariſtotle. P. 133. I. 12. for 
relinguiſped, read relinguiſbing. P. 134. I. 26 for Knightwood, read Krighthcod ; 
and I. 31. for proceeding, read preceding. P. 136, I. 98. for fie, read ſub- 
jet; and | 43. for acceſſion to Throne, read acceſſion to the Throne, P. 144. 1. 29, 
for 1730, read 1620. P. 146, I. 1. tor relinguiſhed, read relinquiſhed; and I. 19. 
for tompore, read tempore, P. 147.1. 35. for and Marquis, read and the Marquis. 
P. 255.1. 19. for Wiriter, read Writer ; and 1. 45. tor property, read propriety. 
P. 156. I. 46. for refiefions, read refectiont. P. 157, I. 42. for cart, read chart. 
P. 139. 1. 41. for firth, read fifth. P. 161, 1, 3 for 1565, read 176g. P. 164, 
I. 4 for A caſure, read mea ſarcs. P. 170.1. 1. for Living 10,0001, read Living of 
20,0001. P. 175. I. 29. for than vere, read ther were. P. 180. |. 1, for Lato 
Livings, read Church Livings. P. 189. I. 32. for Armenians, read Arminians, P. 
229. 1. 49. for vo tranſlated, read=were tranſlatrd. P. 26g. I. 42. dele the word 
7 P. 271. 1. 39. for to hard, read too hard. P. 298. lor connoifſures, read cornoifſeurs. 

380. J. 45 after the word benefit, inſtead of tat, read and tbat, &c. P. 430. 
I. 35. for in county, read in the county. P. 431. 1. 44. dele the word before. P. 
457-1. 8. for Strafferd, read Sifford, P. 460. I. 29, tor ye, read he. 
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